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N ; preſuming to lay the following Work 
l before Your Royal Highneſs, I am encou- 
a raged by the dignity of the ſubject, by 
che great name of TAc1TVUs, and by the 
ſincerity of my own heart conſcious of ho- 
nneſt and loyal intentions, and ſincerely 
1 to the intereſt of Vour Illuſtrious Family, as well 
as unfeignedly devoted to that of Vour Perſon. But what 
gives me higher aſſurance, is a perſuaſion, that no attempt 
to ſerve and vindicate the cauſe of Liberty can fail of be- 


ing countenanced by Your Royal Highneſs. Such coun- 
tenance-is worthy of a Prince of the Houſe of Hanover, 


worthy of an Heir Apparent to the Britiſh Crown. Since this 


Cauſe is the noble foundation of Your Royal Father's Go- en. | 

vernment, as we firmly hope it will be the glory of Yours, LESS” | 

and as it is indeed the genuine glory of all Princes, glory | 

ariſing from a true, a god-like ſource, even the well 3 
. being 


DEDICATION. 


being of Society and the general good of man. It is what 
all good and wiſe Princes will purſue, as the ſureſt bul- 


wark of their Throne, as the brighteſt ornament in their 

Crown, and the beſt warrant for future prai iſe 
IxDz xD ever ſuitable to the ſpirit and reign of a Prince 

will be his fame when he ceaſes to reign. After his death, 


men will uſe him as he in his life time uſed them, with 
reſentment or applauſe, with honour or reproach. A liv- 


ing Prince who is hated may be flattered, perhaps the 


more flattered for being hated, as flattery is offin no more 
than a diſguiſe for averſion, at leaſt for the want of af- 
fection; and, the groſſer it is, the more it anſwers the 

end. Nay, every Prince in the world would ſurely abhor 


all flatterers, if he conſidered that whoever flatters him 


muſt needs alſo contemn him: Since it can never be ſup- £ 


| poſed, that any would venture to miſlead him by vile 


arts to gain ſelfiſh ends, unleſs they entertained withal a 


very mean opinion of his underſtanding, But when 
death, which flatters no man, has bereft him of his power 


and luſtre, when he is laid low, and can no longer ter- 


 rify or prefer, flattery which only followed his fortune, 
and ſtudied to deceive him for intereſt, will, like all 


falſe friends, deſert his memory. Then, though perhaps 
he was never told that he had any faults (whereas from 


ſome no man was ever exempt) a thouſand will probably 


be objected to him, perhaps with many invidious aggra- 


vations. Even they who had fed him with conſtant in- 


cenſe, and long blinded him with the ſmoke of it, in- 


ſtead of now vindicating one whom ſo lately they adored, 
will perhaps 3 join in the cry againſt him, and be fore- 
moſt in upbraiding. him with errors which they would 
never ſuffer him to ſee, probably cauſed him to commit. 
- SUCH, Sir, is the experience to be learned from Hiſ- 
wal, ſuch the uſeful leſſons which it affords to Princes. 
They will there fee that, where fear or intereſt governs 
the hearts of men, gule will be apt to guide their tongues, 


and 
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| nd that, as it is in the power of Princes to hurt or obige 
numbers, there will always be numbers ready to deceive 
them; and they can hope to hear plain truth but from 
very few: That there have been ſome, indeed too many, 
who ſeem never to have heard any truth at all, at leaſt, 
where it was of any importance to their duty and govern- 
ment, though it ſo nearly concerned them; becauſe from 
their hearing or not hearing it, infinite good or infinite 
evil was to redound to their * as well as to their. 
own quiet and fame, 
 Hzncz Hiſtory is to be carefully intl as A faith- 
ful Monitor, upon which nor awe nor hopes have any 


influence; a Monitor which nakedly repreſents the actions 
of Princes and the reſult of thoſe actions, what meaſures 


| tended to their credit and eaſe, what to their anguiſh and 
diſhonour; how liable they are to be deceived, how rea- 
dily abandoned by deceivers; how ſeveral very good men 
proved very bad Princes, by being miſled by evil ſervants, 
ſuch as carefully deprived them of the counſel and aſſiſ- 
tance of the beſt; and how differently men ſpeak of 
Princes and to Pos how differently of the living and 


of the dead: And that hence may be ſeen the apparent, 
the precious value of truth, how many have been un- 


done. for want of hearing it, how many ins pd hays 
proſpered better had they known it. 
F oM Hiſtory a Prince will diſcern, that a Cue | 
well governed does well reward and ſecure its Governor, 
but that by evil Government he is precluded from all 
tranquillity here, and from any honourable name here- 
after: That whatever deſtroys his people is deſtructiye to 
himſelf, for they are his glory and ſtrength. So that in 
taking an affectionate care of his people he does but for- 
tify his Throne, of which they are the beſt guards, does 
but procure his own eaſe and ſtability, and Purchaſe an 
excellent and unperiſhing name. * 


a 
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* will be there learned that he may indeed find 


men to ſerve him even where his commands are unjuſt; 
but, beſides that ſervices which are diſliked are ſeldom 
chearfully performed, they who perform them will firſt 


or laft, to excuſe themſelves, throw all the blame and 


ſcandal upon him. He will find that of juſt commands 
only no Prince has any cauſe to be aſhamed; and that 
all honeſt ſervices every honeſt man will be forward to 
execute, all men ready to juſtify : That between the in- 
tereſt of a Prince who acts juſtly, and the intereſt of 
his people, there can never be any competition or diſa- 
greement: that whatever he gains from them unjuſtly, 
will yield him bitter fruits; that though many will be 


ready to humour him at all eee none are fit, 


none worthy to ſerve him, but ſuch as in ſerving him 


ſtudy alſo the happineſs of his ſubjects; that to exhauſt 


or oppreſs them, to vitiate and debaſe them, can never 


be for his intereſt, nor ſuch as do it for him or ad- 


viſe him to do it, his real friends: that whatever mea- 


ſures of his injure the Public, muſt be injurious to him, 
and that nothing which is TOY can bring him any real 


advantage. 

Hz will ſee that, in the nature and ordinary courſe 
of things, evil counſels are followed by painful conſe- 
quences, and that no purſuits whatever which are not 
worthy and upright, can ſecure reſt and comfort to the 


human ſoul: that the moſt ſucceſsful conquerors, the 


moſt fortunate wicked men, have by their wicked coun- 


ſels been bereft of all calmneſs and internal felicity (for, 


other than internal there is none) and lived under per- 
petual inſecurity, or perpetual ſtruggles and anxiety: 
That the great, the able and accompliſhed car sar was 
often preſſed by diſtreſs and deſpair, ready to fly his 


Country, threatened with being tried and condemned as 


a Public Criminal, ready to fall upon his own ſword; 
and that after a reſtleſs life, full of hurry and perplexity, 
| "ip | full 
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full of fears and cares, he periſhed juſt as he had efta- 


bliſhed his Tyranny, though with it he could not efla- 


bliſh his own happineſs: * That whoever makes numbers 


unhappy and diſcontented, cannot expect to be eaſy and 


happy himſelf: That happy, truly happy is he who does 

good to all men, who cauſes whole Nations to rejoice 
and to ble him: That had c ARS AR, in order to pre- 
ſerve and ſecure Public Liberty, done what he did to 


deſtroy it, had he for this glorious end exerted the ſame 


induſtry and admirable talents, what an amiable character 


he had been, in what ſecurity he might have lived, or that 


he had certainly died in renown, however he had died. 


HIS ro RV will ſhew, that the moſt powerful Princes 


in the world grow inſecure as ſoon as they grow op- 
preſſive; when ſo great a Monarch as joan BASILOWITZ 


of Muſcovy, he who held States ſo vaſt in extent, and 
authority without bounds, could negotiate as he did, 


with the Embaſſador of our greater Queen ELIZABETH 
(greater becauſe beloved, and obſerving the Laws) for a 
retreat and protection in England under an apprehenfion 
of being expelled from his own Kingdom; a fate which 


he daily dreaded, though he had many flatterers who 
applauded all his oppreſſions and errors, eſpecially his 
extreme bigotry to Saints and Maſſes: That thus inſe- 


cure, thus miſerable and fearful did the rigor of his Go- 


vernment and overmuch Power render him; and in ſuch 


ſafety and credit did that excellent Queen reign, becauſe 


her Throne was eſtabliſhed in Liberty and Righteouſneſs. 


She might have faid with the renowned Emperor cyzus, 


that ſhe could not conceive how a Prince could fail of 


being beloved, if he ſeriouſly endeavoured to be fo. 


As in Hiſtory a Prince will ſee cauſe for not dif- 
truſting his faithful ſervants, fince from overmuch diffi- 


dence, as well as from overmuch confidence, he may 


alike hurt himſelf; he will likewiſe perceive the neceſ- 
7 vo of inſpecting ks own affairs „ and of not truſting 


blindly 
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blindly to others: He will ſee what a mean figure ſuch 
Princes made, who lazily transferred their great office 
to Favourites, will ſee their uneaſy and unfortunate reigns, 
From hence he will make the ſame obſervation which 
scha ABBAS the Emperor of Perſia made to a creature 
of his, who told him, that he degraded the Royal Ma- 
jeſty by being ſeen too much by his people. No, 
* faid that able Prince: It is owing to the tricks and 
&« frauds of Flatterers, that a Prince is ſhut up in ſolitude, 
« whence they themſelves may have the more (cope to 
« tyrannize in his Name. He who would truly reign, 
« muſt ſee all and direct all.” He will find cauſe for 
giving up guilty Minifters to the juſt complaints of his 
ſubjects, and for ſupporting the innocent againſt all the 


clamours of faction, ſince the beſt * may be traduced, and 


the bad, to ſave themſelves, may ruin him. 

Hex will there learn, that all the doings of a Prince, 
bowever ſtudiouſly conceateds , are in danger of being 
commonly known; that all his purſuits, counſels, and 
pleaſures are likely in time to be publiſhed and canvaſſed, 
probably miſconſtrued, and judged with Tigor: That to 
all his actions, to all his words there will be many offi- 
cious witneſſes, many greedy, perhaps unfaithful liſteners: 
That this is a lot inſeparably -annexed to an elevated 
ſtate; and thence he will be convinced how much it 
concerns him to do and to ſay nothing unworthy of 
himſelf, nothing juſtly to offend his People. 

Hz will find the nobleſt deſigns for the Public Good 


often marred by malignant ſpirits, through private pique 
and the gratification of a particular paſſion; find one 


man, or party of men, frequently combining to diſtreſs, 


perhaps to deſtroy their Country, becauſe another man, 
or party of men, was employed to ſerve it or to ſave 
it. e will find perſonal and domeſtic feuds often pro- 
ducing popular factions, and even convulſions in the State, 
ſuch as have threatened its downfal; like the firſt quar- 
GL | ES 
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rel between Livivs pRUSUs and Ao at Rome, in 


the time of the Commonwealth, a quarrel that rent all 


the City into angry Parties. Vet from what mighty cauſe 
did it begin? From no other than that the two fami- 


lies happened to bid upon one another for a Gold 


Ring at an Auction. Hence he will learn to ſtifle be- 
times the beginning of faction in the State. 


Hx will find that a Prince truſting to 3 and ſur- 


| rounded with flatterers, is often long hated before he 
knows that he is not beloved, nay whilſt he is perſuad- 


ed that he is. Hence he will reſolve to beware of ſuch 


as are always ſoothing him, reſolve, in order to gain 


the love of his People, to do things which ſhall convince 


them that he loves them, as the ſureſt way of making 
them love -him, and of knowing that they do. 


He will perceive that all the goods of Fortune are tran- 


ſient and periſhing, that Fortune, even when ſhe ſmiles 
moſt, may prove untoward and deſert him, like that of 
the great Kings of Babylon, NzBUcHapnezzar and 
BELSHAZZAR, Who whilſt ſecure of their power, boaſting 
in their might, and reſigned to luxury and banqueting, 


felt a terrible reverſe, the one degraded, the other ſlain. 
He will find, that of all the felicities of this world, and 


amon gft all its poſſeſſions , Virtue alone is that which 
can never periſh, never forſake him. Nor power nor 
youth, nor pleaſure* can be ſtayed or ſecured againſt ma- 


lice, and time, and accidents. But Virtue is a ſure ſup- 


port, always preſent and unchangeable, above envy, above 
rage and fate. Even he who periſhes for his Virtue, is 
happier than one who by ageing Virtue acquires Em- 


pires. | 


By Virtue Your * Highneſs will r conceive 


to be here underſtood the ſolid and extenſive Virtue of 
a Prince, ſuch as prompts him to do good to all men, 
ſuch as reſtrains him from injuring any, and not an un- 
man! y fondneſs for fanciful obſervances and forms, nor 


Ne . a pro- 
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a propenſity to monkiſh devotions, nor his foſtering and 
enriching Hypocrites and Bigots; things which ſuch men 
generally miſeall by that yenerable name, or at leaſt con- 
 fider as equivalents for the want of it in other and more 
important inſtances, to the notable miſguidance, and 
ſometimes to the ruin of Kings, ſuch eſpecially as were 
_ devout but tyrannical, and by humouring Bigots, wee 
encouraged f in their Tyranny, _ 

H will find, that as true . is a r __ 
lity, which has no other aim than the welfare of Socie- 
ty and the chaſtiſement of ſuch as diſturb it; ſo a wan- 
ton Spirit of fighting and conquering, is always miſchie- 
vous to the world, without bringing him who has it any 
ſolid advantages, but always much guilt, danger and diſ- 
quiet; that it proves generally pernigious to himſelf, almoſt 
ever deſtructive to the conquered; That ſuch diffuſive 
miſchief is but diffuſive infamy, though he may judge 
ſo ill as to aim at public adoration and fame; and that 
it were deſirable for the quiet and welfare of humankind, 
that ſuch romantic Deſtroyers, ſuch. ſanguinary Lunatics, 
were locked up in Madhouſes or in Dens with their leſs 
miſchieyous brethren poſſeſſed with nder diſtraction, 
and ſatiated with leſs blood. 
Hz will ſee much ground for approving the advice bc 5 
1SOCRATES, not to envy Princes who poſſeſs vaſt terxi- 
tories, but only ta emulate ſuch as know how ta preſerve 
and improve their own. He will be convinced that 
Princes who have the ſmalleſt Dominions, have enough to 
do, if they will doit well, and that vaſt Empires, inſtead 
of growing more. flouriſbing and populous, grow gene- 
rally Deſarts. He will perceive the unſpeakable advan- 
tages of public Liberty , the. ſingular proſperity of Free 
States, how ſuperior to ſuch as are not free, in Strength, 
People, and Wealth; that all theſe advantages accrue to 

the Prince, Were he wants them for public ends; 
and chat no other ends can hs have if he conſult his duty 


and 
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and glory, fince in promoting the felieity of his State 

both his glory and his duty are found: That he who 
ſeparates himſelf from his People can only earn inſecu- 
rity and reproach; nor aught elſe can he expect but re- 
proach, and the ſevereſt, if he ſtrive againſt the happi- | 
neſs of his Subjects, and bring miſery upon thoſe whom 
he is bound to cheriſh and protect. He will confider 
what anguiſh it muſt be to a Prince whoſe Subjects are 
oppreſſed and enſlaved, to ſee how infinitely ſuch as are 
free ſurpaſs his, to compare their plenty and eaſe with 
the poverty and meanneſs of his own. He will find ſmall 
Free States contending againſt great Empires with ſupe- 
_ rior proweſs and might; find a fingle City baffling the 


efforts of mighty abſolute Kings, like that of Seleucia, - 


which for ſeveral years together repulſed the whole power 
of Parthia; and that Tacirus had reaſon to fay, that 
the Romans had always faund the Germans, who were 
ever a free People, a much more terrible Nes chan 
te mighty Parthian Monarchy. 
Lon Royal Highneſs is born to govern a 1 che 

moſt free upon earth, a People always free, yet always 
obedient to Royal Authority tempered by Laws, but 
ever impatient of encroachments and oppreſſion. This 
is the character given them by TaciTus ſixteen hun- 
dred years ago, © That they chearfully complied with 
ce the levies of men, with the impoſition of tribute, and 
“ with all the duties of Government, provided they re- 
« ceived no illegal treatment or inſults from their Go- 
4 vernors: for, thoſe they bore with impatience; nor 
had they been any further ſubdued by the Romans, 
than only to obey __ * but never to ſubmit to 
e be Slaves.” © 

sch Sir, was the Cas of the Britiſh People then, 
fuch it has continued, and ſuch it remains: They were 
always peaceable Subjects to Princes who obſerved the 
Oh 2 uneaſy and diſcontented under ſuch as ſet 


4 them- 
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themſelves above Law, and therefore loſt all by n 
at too much. As long as the chief Ruler kept his Oath, 


the people kept their Allegiance, generally longer. They 


have been always fond of Monarchy | modelled and li- 


mited by Laws. Nor does ſuch limitation infer any in- 
ſufficiency or defect in this ſort of Government, but on- 
ly that the Monarch is ſecured againſt committing er- 
rors and ſuffering for them, from hurting himſelf and 
his people. It is undoubtedly the moſt deſirable and com 
pleat form that the good fortune of men has hitherto 
produced, or their wit been capable of contriving, and 
allows all the Liberty and Protection which Subjects can 


want from Government, all the true Grandeur and Dig- 


nity which Princes can deſire from Empire, even the un- 


limited Power of doing good. Of more Liberty than 


it affords us we are hardly capable, and an endeavour to 
extend it much further might break it: As indeed Li- 
berty, as well as Power, then always ceaſes to be ſecure 
whenever tis turned into licentiouſneſs. No civilized 


Nation in the World enjoys ſo much; nor is there any 
Government exiſting where the malice of men in Power 


has leſs ſcope than here, Or fewer opportunities of diſ- 


treſſing or deſtroying ſuch as they diſlike. 
Tus Conſtitution has indeed been often ſhaken, ſome- 


times oppreſſed; but having its foundations very deep 


and ſtrong, it ſtill recovered its ancient frame and vigour, 
to its own honour and to the laſting contumely, ; often 
to the ruin of ſuch as had cruſhed it. The power of 
the Crown and the privileges of the Subjects are for- 
tunately proportioned. They have Liberty enough to 
make them happy: The Crown has authority enough 
to maintain and increaſe that happineſs, and therefore 
poſſeſſes all the glory which can adorn a Crown. This 
is the true and ſubſtantial renown of Princes. Any other 


renown than this is all adulterate and forged, nor could 
there be greater vanity than that of a late enterprizing 


4 | Monarch, 
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Monarch, who pretended to high glory, though to gain 
it he was beggaring and oppreſſing his Subjects. A Prince 8 
can then truly boaſt his glory when his People can boaſt 
their freedom and eaſe. This, Sir, is the lot with which 
we are now bleſſed under the mild and juſt Government 
of Your Royal Father; and, when he has finiſhed his 
| Reign with great renown and length of days, we ſee 
much cauſe for preſuming upon the ſame happy lot from 
the Reign of Your Royal Highneſs. 
As in the following Hiſtory, compoſed by a man of 
extraordinary wiſdom, there are found many excellent 
rules and leſſons for the conduct of Princes, with many 
affecting warnings taken from the ill fate of ſuch as ob- 
ſerved not theſe rules, I humbly preſent it to Your Royal 
_ Highneſs, This I do with very affectionate zeal for your 
intereſt and honour, and am utterly unbiaſſed by any 
ſuch motives as uſually produce Dedications to Princes. 
The whole of my requeſt and ambition is, that this Ad- 
dreſs, and the following Hiſtory and Diſcourſes, may be 
graciouſly accepted, and that to my ſelf may be allowed 
the honour of being ever eſteemed what I ſincerely am, 


with intire duty, ſubmiſſion and reſpect, 


SIR, 


Tour ROYAL HIGHNE SSE 


Man Humble, moft Duriſul 


and Moſs Obearent Servant, 


J Þ GanLnaT 
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DISCOURSE I. 


of the Emperors who are the ſubject of the ſung Hiſtory : Of 
their Miniſters, their Mixfortunes, and the cauſes of their Fall, 


Sect. I. An Then of v Re n, bow mildly it began, how terrible 
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=] N 0 W acquit my fat of my engagement to hs 
SR Public, by ſending abroad the remaining Works of 
SM Tacitus tranſlated into! Engliſh. wo. this ſe- 
. cond Volume I have followed the fame method as 
in the firſt, allowing for the difference of ſtile 
l in the Original; for that of the Hiſtory is more 
— = eloquent and ſounding than that of the Annals; 
2705 7 2: tho both Works are equally grave, equally abound- 
Ing" in- „en and beautiful reflections, ſuch as at once con- 
vince the underſtanding,” affect the heart and pleaſe the imagination. 
Proofs theſe of the power of good writing, and indeed of 3 Its ut- 
moſt perfection. A very fine ſtile may be very languid ; very lively 
expreſſion may have very litele force; very grave reaſonings may be 
far ſhort of perſuading. But when a writer at the ſame time de- 
lights, and animates, and inſtructs, when his ſentences are brilliant, 
his propoſitions ſelf-evident, his arguments irreſiſtible, his manner 
5 Charming, and when his heart withal is benevolent and fincere, he 
is an accompliſhed, he is a perfect writer. Such a writer is TAC 
TVs; as T have already largely ſhewn. Nor do I mean or want 
to add further to the character or defence of that extraordinary 
Author. I. hope I need not. I have already amply diſplayed and 
defended it, and the more I ſtudy him, the more cauſe I find to 


admire and Juſtify him; and to wonder at the ONE _ 


made to him, as fantaſtical and groundleſs. 

IT- following Hiſtory is one of the moſt entertaining chat can 
poſſibly be read; full of 1 events and revolutions, recounted 
with great ſpirit and judgment, in a tile more free and flowing 
than that of the Atinals, and every where enriched with curious 
obſervations all eharthiing and wiſe. Equally noble and delightful are 
is two Treatiſes ſubjoined, his Account of Germany, and che Life 
of Ac R COA, bock very curious, r and ow: 
worthy ef the maſtefiy. hand ef r AUT 77 © > 

N the ning of the former Volume, I have ech how ill be 
had been uſed by former Tranſlators.” His Hiſtory. has hardly fared ber- 
der than his'Anhals. if H MEI SAL Who tranſlated it firſt, has 


"taken great paitis and is very erabt; hut his expreſſton is mean, life- 
1ck and perplexed; veid of alt force dudk Peadtyn, He grovels from 
to I. II. B ſentence 


cITVUS, and guilty 


i  1NPRODUCTION:' 


ſentence to ſentence, labouring after the meaning of words and par- 


ticular phraſes, and quite loſes, or quite ſtarves the noble and ner- 
vous thoughts of Tacitus. He is a cold dealer in dry grammar, 


untouched with the vivacity of his Author, and without feeling, 


much leſs poſſeſſing any part of his ſtrength and fire. His Notes 


are learned but infipid, and ſhew great . and memory, but 


a barren genius and very ſhort diſcernment. His cenſures of T AO us 
are pitiful, and in them he chiefly betrays his own peeviſhneſs, his 
vanity and carping temper. 


sfx him there has been another Tranſlation ſtill worſe, by ſe- . 


veral hands, moſt of them beholden to him for the ſenſe of T A- 

of enfeebling even the weak expreſſion of Sir 
H. SAVIL. He tranſlated four books of the Hiſtory, with the Life 
of AGRICOLA (I preſume he omitted the fifth book in tenderneſs 


to the Jews) and they who tranſlated theſe over again have ſadly maim- 


ed them to make them modern Engliſh, that is to fay, to make T A- 


CITUS prate pertly and familiarly. Were it not for fear of tiring m 


reader, I could largely ſnew the many and continual defects of both 
Tranſlations, as I did thoſe in the Tranſlations of the Annals. But to 
| ſuch as have any doubt or curioſity about it, I refer that tac. 


In defence of my own Tranſlation, J have little elſe to ſay than 


that it wanted no care of mine to make it exact, to make it reſem- 
ble the Original, and yet not to read like a Tranſlation, It is my opi- 


nion that it is poſſible for an Engliſh yyriter to imitate the Ancients 
very nearly in phraſeology and ſtile. As our Language 4s capable of 


many variations of phraſe, there is great room to improve it by the 


tranſpoſition of words from the common way of marſhalling them; 


and in ſolemn works of proſe as well as in poetry, it muſt be fre- 


quently done in order to preſerve a decent dignity of expreſſion, 
and to avoid the lightneſs and familiarity of ordinary converſation: 
Whatever is intended to convince the underſtanding and to move 
the heart, muſt be noble and grave, free from all trite words, from 
all light and trivial ſounds: And becauſe we want variety of words, 


and our words often want force, it will be found neceſſary to give 


them ſome advantage in the Ranging: and Cadence; a thing which 
may eaſily be done, Of this a thouſand inſtances might be pro- 


_ duced, eſpecially from M11. TON and other of our Poets. But ſhall 


illuſtrate what I mean by a quotation or two from the old Teſta- 


ment. The Prophet ſpeaking of Topher, ſays, © wide and deep ir 


« was made: For the King it was made.“ This ſeems to me more 


noble and ſounding than if it had been expreſſed a different and 


the uſual way, tho the very ſame words had been employed: © It 
was made wide and deep: It was made for the King.” Another 
example I ſhall take from the book of Job. * By the blaſt of God 
they periſh, and by the breath of his noſtrils they are conſumed.” 
This manner of expreſſion is far from being ſtiff. I think it. more 
flowing as well as more forcible than the common manner. Here 
both periods cloſe with the ſtrongeſt ideas, thoſe conveyed by the 


words periſh, and conſumed; and the vigour of the ſentence is found 


where it ſhould be, in the end of it. 
_ ANOTHER improvement would ariſe from reviving ſome of our old 
words, ſuch as have ſignificancy and ſound : For many ſuch there are, 
and many ſuch we -eminently want. I have ventured upon doing 
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this in a few inſtances; and it may be done in abundance with 

I nay not yet found any cauſe for wiſhing that I had taken an- 
other method in tranſlating TAI TUS. Whoever would do him 
juſtice muſt endeavour to preſerve his brevity and fire, and inſtead of 
bringing him down to common language, endeavour to raiſe the lan- 


guage up to him, or as near him as the idiom will permit. Such 


transformation is for its advantage, may be made without hurting per- 


ſpicuity or the ear, and will prove more beautiful as well as more lively. 


I mean not a verbal tranſlation, which is generally no language, but 


only harſhneſs and jargon. What I mean is Pruning and Ranging, 


the Rejecting all waſte words, all faint phraſes, and the Conſolidating 


ſpirit and ſound. Theſe variations from the uſual and familiar form, 


are by ſome called Latiniſins, and under that name condemned. But 
if they be clear and ſtrong and read well, they are juſt, whatever 
they be called. I wiſh our Language reſembled Latin more, I 
own that an exa& imitation of the Latin will never do, witneſs the 
old Tranſlation of ACI TuS, which creeps after every word with 


equal inſipidneſs and obſcurity. I ſhall only produce one example. 


That Writer ſpeaking of the Germans, ſays, Argentum & aurum pro- 

ti an irati Dii negaverint, dubito. The Tranſlator renders it thus: 
_ « Silver and gold whether che angry or favourable Gods have denied 
te them, I doubt.” This is nonſenſe. The man perhaps knew what 
TACITUS meant; but no Engliſh reader can know what he himſelf 
means; though he has adhered literally to the Latin. In my own 
Tranſlation: of this paſſage, I have preſerved ſomething of the Latin 


manner, I hope without injuring the Engliſh. © Silver and gold the 


Gods have denied them, whether in kindneſs or in anger, I am un- 
<« able to decide.” Sir WALTER RALEIGH, Mr. HOBBEsS, MIL- 
ToN and $SHAKESPEAR, are all great maſters of language; and 
their language reſembles that of the Ancients. Ed ET 1 
.WrATEveR objections to this performance come from men 
of capacity and candour , I have ever regarded, I ever ſhall regard, 
with due ſubmiſſion to them; with due diſtruſt of my ſelf, and be 
ready to on my conviction, or to convince them that I cannot ſee 
cauſe. There may be very juſt and unanſwerable exceptions, which 
have not been communicated. to me. Whenever they are I ſhall be 
forward and glad to make ſuitable alterations. | 


* 1 * — - * 


4 


miſtakes, which though they be of little importance, I ſhall rectify 


"i reviewing .my Tranſlation. of the Annals I have diſcovered ſome. 
in che next edition. The like care I ſhall take of the preſent Volume, 


where I hope very few. will be found. . + MY 
Tux following Diſcourſes; like the former, were compoſed for 


the intereſt of public Liberty, againſt public violence and the iniqui- 
ties of power. Nor can one who reads ACI TS attentively, fail 


of ſtarting a thouſand reflections, ſuch as muſt fill his heart with an- 


guiſh for the deplorable lot of a people enſlaved and oppreſſed, and 
with bitterneſs againſt their tyrants and oppreſſors. Unleſs he have 
hardened his heart againſt all the impulſes. of humanity and compaſ- 
ſion, unleſs he have loſt all regard for right and wrong, all ſenſe of 
liberty and truth, he muſt be ſtruck with the ſad ſcenes before him, 
innocence ſuffering, cruelty devouring, iniquity, exalted and powerful, 
virtue perſecuted and periſhing. He muſt rejoice in his own happier 


$1513 | lot 
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lot and that of his country; muſt abhor all practices and principles 


. e repugnant to liberty, and productive of ſervitude, abhor the men who 
| h broach ſuch principles; and advance ſuch practices. He muſt find a 
"th proportionable delight from ſeeing the cauſe of Liberty flourith, from 4 "I 
ſeeing it well explained, aſſerted and recommended. Ml 


Tu advantages and bleflings of Liberty are there moſt palpably 
to be diſcerned, where Tyranny is moſt heavily felt; and from this 
very Hiſtory the reader will ſee, that whatever is good or amiable in 
the world is by Tyranny deſtroyed and extinguiſhed ; that whatever is 
evil, miſchievous and deteſtable, is by Tyrants introduced, nurtured 
and propagated. From hence he will reaſon and recollect that every 
thing dear and deſirable to ſociety muſt reſult from a ſtate of liberty; 


R : N 5 * 9 LD 9 
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= that there only property and life are not precarious, - nor conſcience 
W and the faculties of the ſoul bound in chains: That even Religion, in 
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order to do good, muſt be left entirely free, and that in countries en- —_ 
ſlayed, it is converted, even the ſacred alliance between the ſoul of z 
man and its Creator, is converted into an apparent engine of tyranny |, 

and deluſion, into a manifeſt market and commodity for deluders, 

who whilit they are openly engaged in nothing but gain, and fraud 

and domineering, and the like ſelfiſn purſuits, all very worldly, many 


1 very wicked, have the confidence to preach up ſelf-denial, to preach 
—_ againſt the world, and to claim ſucceſſorſhip to the poor, wandering, 
6 holy and diſintereſted Apoſtles. A fort of hypocriſy and aſſurance this 
more inſulting than all the reſt of their unhallowed contradictions and „ 


doings, that ſuch men as they, the tools of Tyranny, and themſelves 

Þ | Tyrants, dare thus cover their pride and paſſions with the name and 
| commiſſion of the meek and merciful Jt s vis; dare pretend to.reafon- 
Ji ing, yet forbid all enquiry, talk of learning, and promote ignorance, 
demand vaſt reverence from the people for keeping them in a condi- 

rion of ſavageneſs and ſlavery, and take great revenues for deceiving 

and e l them. 71 ® + n +þ 30 3 10 | | e | a+ SUD 18 2 41 

By ſuch conſiderations upon nations under ſervitude, eſpecially un- 

der popiſh ſervitude, the moſt hideous and compleat that the world 

ever ſaw; he wil be awakenet with juſt zeal for the preſervation of 

his own Britiſh Liberty, and grow jealous of every attempt to abridge 

ir; firice whoever will know'the value of Liberty, need only examine 


# *» 


the difmal ſtate. of thoſe countries where it is not. 257: 7 
LIBE RT, which is the people's civil ſalvation, cannot be too 
often ingulgatec and explamed. Where-Liberty is gone, what have 
Wy ger It has been often ſecretly undermined, often openly. at- 
icked- in this free Narierl! RAgainſt it many monſtrous and wicked 
doctrines have been 1 To overturn it the holy name of God 
has been boldly profaned; Bis ficred Word impiouſly perverted, all 
the exceſſes of oppreſſion and public robbery have been encouraged 
and ſanctified: And all this by tome Oracles of the Law, in defiance 
of Law, by many Minifters of Religion in ſpight of Religion and of 
folemn Oarhs. 'Injuftice has uſurped the name of Law ; nonſenſe, chi- 
cancry, and the proftiturion of Scripture, were called ſound Divinity; 


- 


* 


„ ufurpation and miſrule were ſtiled the Ordinance of 60D: madneſs 
was Loyalty 5 common ſeriſe was Treaſonwn. 
Tus was every thing dear and valuable to this Nation given up: 
nor was it a meer complement officiouſly made, and not taken; 10 


manifeſt how*-acceprable it was, the petured and godleſs traitors who 


made | | 


* 
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made it, were openly diſtinguiſhed with protection and rewards: To 
refute their reveries and barbarous poſitions, was dangerous, forbid- 
den, nay capital; and to prevent the poor people, thus doomed to bon- 
dage and miſery, from perceiving how inhumanly they were abuſed 
and betrayed by their profeſſed guides and penſioners, and by theſe 
their paid protectors, they were blinded and terrified by the witchery 
of words and ſuperſtition, nay threatened with damnation if they 
would not be damned to be ſlaves.  -/ EF | 
WX Ar language can paint ſuch ſhocking wickedneſs and deluſi- 
on! Surely none ever feared God fo little as ſome who have ſpo- 
ken in his name; none have ever been ſo void of humanity towards 
. men as many who aſſumed a right to guide them to all happineſs. 
Nor was it poſſible for any man to deliver ſuch tenets as from 
/ God, without being either a bold Impoſtor, or an Enthuſiaſt ſtark- 
mac, a hard-hearted Knave, or a dreaming Lunatic. In truth, theſe 
doctrines of theirs were as notoriouſly ſelfiſh as they were notoriouſly 
wicked and abſurd. Whenever they themſelves were careſſed, they 
never failed to juſtify oppreſſion and to deify oppreſſors. Whenever 
they thought themſelves lighted, tho bereft of nothing but the power 
of doing miſchief, they ever laboured with all bitterneſs to diſtreſs 
and even to deſtroy every adminiſtration however legal, however free 
from any violation offered to oaths and laws. Could there be a 
ſtronger demonſtration, that ſuch a ſpirit came not from a gracious 
and a juſt God, or from reaſon, or from any concern for right and 
Juſtice, and the good of men? And was it not evidently inſpired by 
the fouleſt ambition, by malice and rage, and every corrupt and un- 
godly paſſion ? Could they after this expect to be truſted or reſpected 
y men, they who had ſhewn themſelves ſuch reſtleſs enemies to ſo- 
ciaty and the good of men? | | | 
To vindicate the Deity from the impious charge of protecting Ty- 
rants, to maintain the cauſe of Liberty and ſhew its bleſſings, to aſſert 
the rights of men and of ſociety, and to diſplay the fad conſequences 
of public corruption, with the beauty and benefic of public virtue, 
is the deſign of theſe Diſcourſes. The deſign I hope is pardonable, and 
in purſuing it I can truly ſay that I was utterly diveſted of all perſonal 
_ paſſions, of every partiality, friendſhip or enmity, and utterly free from 
any view to hurt or to flatter any man in the world. If I inveigh 
againſt any of the dead or praiſe them, it is for a warning and incite- 
ment to the living. To explain the evils of Tyranny lay directly in 
my way, and tended to ſhew the value, the ineſtimable value of 
LIDaty. . - pk 
WI Ar ſo nearly concerns the happineſs of all men, it imports 
every man to know. It is but knowing their birthright, with the 
meaſures of ſecuring it, as alſo the peril and ways of loſing it, and the 
curſe attending the loſs. Ir is a ſubject of infinite availment, and com- 
prehends whatever is dear to men in che world; it furniſhes the ſtrong- 
eſt truths, the cleareſt reaſonings, and is perplexed with no intricacies. 
The great queſtion ariſing from it, is chiefly this, whether men have 
a right to what God and Nature has given them, to what their own 
| Laws and Conſtitutions confirm to them, to what the Oaths and 
duty of their Magiſtrates teſtify to belong to them: Whether that fart 
of government which is evidently beſt for men, be well pleaſing to 


the Deity, or whether he eſpouſes and approves the worſt, What 
Vol. II. 9 C queſtion 


5 INTRODUCTION. 


queſtion ever admitted of a clearer anſwer? Yer what tomes of non- 


enſe and ungodly falſhoods have been publiſhed about it, to ſanctify 

opprefſion, to blaſt and overthrow all the natural and civil rights 
er an! 55 | 

Common happineſs and ſecurity are the ends of fociety ; to pro- 


cute theſe ends is the duty of Governors ; where they are procured 
tis the duty of ſubjects to obey and reverence and ſupport their Go- 


vernors. Where ſuch ends are not purſued, but, in oppoſition to them, 
power degenerates into violence, and ſubjection into ſlavery; where 
meer will and paſſion bear rule, where univerſal miſery and dread and 
open oppreſſion prevail, can Government be ſaid to exiſt? No; this is 
not the exerciſe of government but of hoſtility : and to reſiſt an ene- 


my is but ſelf-defence; tis the law and duty of nature. Is it not re- 
ra to nature and to all common ſenſe, to reverence evil, to be 
10n 


d of the author of evil, and to conceive that any duty is due to 


him? Was it poſſible for the Romans to love TIBER TUS, poſſible 


to eſteem CALIGULA or NERO? It is enough that people love ſuch 
as love them, that they eſteem thoſe who protect and relieve them. 
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DISCOURSE I. 
Of the Emperors who are the ſubject of the 
i _ enſuing Hiſtory : Of their Miniſters, their 
1 Misfortunes, and the cauſes of their Fall. 


'F Sect. I. An Idea of Nzro's Reign, how mildly it began, 
= how terrible it grew. The decenfulneſs of proſperity. 


— — 


1 Ro at firſt propoſed to reign after the model 
'F of avcusTvs, and upon al occaſions courted 

= _ TE SEES che fame of Clemency, Liberalicy and Courteſy ; 
did every thing that was generous and beneyo- 
lent to the Public; ſhewed every act of mercy 
and tenderneſs to particulars; wiſhed that he could 
not write when he was to gen an execution; was 


IE) 


for merit or fortune, or Iplendor, or Popularity, RUFIUS CRISPINUS 
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8 DISCOURSES UPON TACITUS. 


his wife's ſon, $ENECA his ancient Preceptor and Counſellor , 
with BuRRus Captain of his guards a -venerable and excellent 
rſon: as alſo all the rich freedmen at court, all ſuch ancient men 
as had at firſt promoted his adoption, and then his ſovereignty. 
At laſt he murdered men by heaps with their families and children, 
by the knife, by poiſon, by drowning, by ſtarving, by torture and 
caſting them headlong ; and all for any cauſe or no cauſe, ſome for 
their name or that of their anceſtors, ſome for their faces, looks and 
temper. He robbed the Provinces, robbed the Temples, waſted the 
public Treaſure, murdered the beſt men, oppreſſed all, and brought 
all things into a ſtate of diſſolution and deſolation. Theſe with him 
were the meaſures of Government, ſuch as he ſaid his predeceſſors 
(tho brutal and raging Tyrants) had failed in, and he blamed them 
for not underſtanding their own power. Negavit quemquam princi- 
pum ſeifſe quod ſibi liceret. He deſtroyed Rome by fire, meant to de- 
ſtroy the Senate by the ſword, arid rejoiced at the firſt tydings of 
a revolt, as thence he hoped for a pretence to ſack and pillage the 
Provinces. ELD | LEE. abs CF 
 PxrINCEs in the flow of their power and grand fortune (things 
ſo apt to turn the head and ſwell the heart) ſhould prevent overmuch 
giddineſs and inſolence naturally cleaving to grandeur, by ſuppoſing 
themſelves now and then in a ſtate of diſtreſs, and conſidering the 
great poſſibility of a change: They ſhould at leaſt put themſelves in 
the place of others, their. ſubjects and inferiors, and as they would 
then wiſh to be uſed by their Prince, let them uſe their People. 
They ſhould reflect how much a tumult of ſpirit cauſed by —_ : 
rity darkens or ſuſpends the underſtanding ; they therefore ought to 
ſuſpend their joy and ſtifle their vanity and paſſions, to conſult and 
exerciſe their reaſon. Inſtead of this they ſeldom quit their exultacion 
till that quits them, nor hear reaſon till reaſon can do them no good, 
but only ſerve to reproach.. and torment them. CRoesvus King 
of Lydia could not bear the behaviour of so0Lon, for telling him 
honeſt truth and refuſing to magnify his power and feliciry. But 
when misfortune and captivity Pad abared his pride and brought 
him to his ſenſes, when he who had been lately fo elated and happy, 
ſaw a dreadful doom prepared for him, he could figh and call mourn- 
fully upon the name of s0LoN, and prefer his wiſdom to the wealth 
of the world. C Ros US ſeems to have been a man of ſenſe and 
natural moderation, but blinded by fortune and flattery,” 


Sect. II. The weakneſs of LBA, and the miquities 


e his Minifters. 


for want of prodency, activity and a good head, fell into mea- 
ſures quite unpopular and odious. His ſeverity to the ſoldiery was ill 
timed, ſo was his ſtrictneſs and parſimony ; and he who was a new 
Prince, uneſtabliſhed, and ſhould have courted all men becauſe he 
wanted the aſſiſtance of all, behaved himſelf ſo as to diſoblige the 
Armies, the Senate, the Equeſtrian Order, and the People. Beſides 
he was blindly controuled, and his authority abuſed by his ſervants 


and miniſters, men who were continually proſtituting the credit and 
- character 
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abuſed than well applied. 


DISCOURSES UPON TACITUS. 9 


character of their Maſter to their own vile gain and wicked paſſions. 
By them all things were ſet to ſale, Offices, Provinces, public Reve- 
nues, public Juſtice, and the lives of men both innocent and guilty, 

e was old, they were inſatiable, and eager to make the moſt of a 

ort reign ; and as he was eaſy and credulous, they were daring and 
rapacious. From him they enjoyed their place and honours and all 
their advantages, but employed the ſame not for his benefit but their 


own: Nay every ſervice which they did to themſelves was perni- 


cious to him, ſince whilſt they reaped all the profit, he bore all the 
odium. a ; 

In truth no Prince will be long reckoned good, when his Mini- 
ſters are known to be bad; and if they are much hated, he will not 
be much beloved. Few Princes, if any, eſcape reproach where their 
Miniſters are believed to deſerve it. It muſt be owned that Miniſters 
are often wronged, and ſuffer impurations very ill grounded and un- 


7 juſt ; nay perhaps will be ever doomed to ſuffer ſuch, from the nature 


of their poſt and power ; and where they do fo, 'tis but reaſonable and 
generous to protect them. But here the guilt was glaring, and their 
iniquities manifeſt to all men but 6ALB Aa. He whom of all men it 
moſt imported to know it, knew it not. As he never inquired into 


their behaviour nor blamed it, they never mended it, nor feared him. 


The fad fate which this their corruption and his own indolence and 
incurioſity brought upon him, is a ſufficient warning to Princes either 
never to truſt implicitly to the advice and conduct of any Miniſters, 
or at leaſt to be well aſſured that the men are ſuch as may be impli- 
citly truſted. The beſt of them have weakneſſes and paſſions and 
partialities, enow to lead them into raſhneſs and miſtakes: There are 
therefore perhaps none of them ſo perfectly innocent and wile, as to 
render a diſcerning Prince ſecure that their management however un- 
inſpected, however unaccountable, will yet be righteous and imma- 
culate. Miniſters no more than their Maſters ought to be left with- 
out reſtriction and controul. It may perhaps be right in ſome few 
inſtances to deceive a Prince, it may be of public advantage to miſ- 
lead the Public: Bur ſuch a latitude will be ever more likely to be 


Sect. III. The folly of the evil meaſures purſued by theſe 
Miniſters, how pernicious to themſelves and io the Em- 
peror. bone 


OT to dwell upon the ingratitude and vileneſs of G AL BASS 
Miniſters, thus to abuſe, diſcredit and ruin a Prince to whom 


they owed all things, and to facrifice him, his glory and diadem, to 


fordid intereſt, which was the ſmalleſt thing that they ought to have 
ſacrificed for him, their ancient Emperor and ſo good a Maſter ; the 
meaſures which they took proved pernicious to themſelves. Their 
policy was folly, and tho they purſued nothing but their intereſt, they 
were not intereſted enough. The. beſt intereſt is that which provides 
for our own reputation and ſecurity. Now the Miniſters of G ALB a, 
by every ſtep which they took, invited and haſtened their own doom. 
Their ſafety and eſtabliſhment depended upon his, and theſe they were 


continually weakening and rendering odious and contemptible, and 
Vor. II. IA themſelves 
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themſelves deteſtable. Their daily oppreſſions, their daily acts of ve- 
nality and rapine, multiplied their enemies without meaſure, Nay 
to their own enormous guilt: they added the odium of that of others, 
even that of the moſt execrable inſtruments of N EROS Tyranny, 
TIGELIINUSs and HALOTUS, men Whoſe execution was de- 
manded by the univerſal voice of the Roman People. Indeed had 
| theſe two fons of blood been leſs guilty than they really were, it had 
been bur juſt, as well as politic and popular, to have devoted their 
impure lives to the Manes of ſo many illuſtrious Romans murdered by 
them, and to the honeſt rage of the Public. But this was only juſtice 


and reaſon, it was only obliging the People and ſtrengthening their 


Maſter : ſmall conſiderations theſe with vinius and LAco and 
ICELVs, in compariſon of filling their coffers and gratifying pri- 
vate paſſions. They protected both; and thence gained to their 
Prince what they never ſtudied to avert, infinite public hate, but to 
themſelves what they aimed at, and what every one may conjecture. 
It is probable too that they dreaded the precedent of puniſhing any 


man for having done what they themſelves were doing. Vet their 


very wealth contributed to their deſtruction and that of their families. 
Teſtamentum J. Vinij magnitudine opum irritum fuit. ö 
Bur beſides the influence of money and example, ITS vIN Tus, 
who chiefly protected T18ELLINUS, had another view, which 
is finely expreſſed by TAciTus; namely, © thence to purchaſe means 
ce of ſhelter and eſcape in time to come, For this is the policy of 


every deſperate offender, from diſtruſt of preſent fortune and dread 
« of change, to arm himſelf betimes with private favour againſt the 


“public hate. Hence it comes that for the protection of innocence 
“ no regard is ſhewn; but the guilty combine for mutual exemption 
ce from puniſhment.” Such was the ſelfiſh wiſdom of vinrvus: 
But his wiſdom proved weakneſs ; for by protecting the abhorred T 1- 
GELLINUS, he drew freſh abhorrence upon himſelf. The People, 
after oH © had ſucceeded, were ſo bent upon the execution of T1- 
GELLINUS, that an uproar enſued and many ſeditious clamours, 
till the ſentence paſſed for his doom, now over late, as it was plainly 
forced and therefore could claim no thanks. For under oT Ho too, 
the ſame policy and corruption prevailing, juſtice againſt that Monſter 
was hardly procured. | | 
Su cH confederacies between guilty men in power and guilty men 
out of power, are frequent and natural; and no man who is corrupt 
or intends to be, will care to join in puniſhing any man for corruption. 
MuciaNnus, the prime Confident of vESP ASIAN, entertained the 
Senate with a long diſcourſe in behalf of the Accuſers. Yes the Fa- 
vourite of vESP ASIAN, a Prince who profeſſed to cure and remove 
the miſchiefs of former tyranny, became an advocate for the Accuſers, 
the ſoreſt inſtruments of that tyranny. How confiſtent was this! and 
what hopes it muſt give the Senate and People of Rome of ſeeing 
better days? What came he for? If 'twas to fave the Romans, why 
fave their worſt enemies? If he meant altogether to ſecure the Flock, 
why ſo tender of the Wolves, unleſs he found wolfiſh inclinations in 
himſelf? What a comfortable reflection to the Public, that after 
myriads of men flain, after ſo many millions ſpent, after ſo many 
ſtruggles and battles and ſo much crying Soliton, they were to 
have no change bu t that of names, and no Prince without oppreflors ! 
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The Candidates for place and power are always bent upon public re- 
formation, till they have an opportunity of making one, and then find 
it needleſs, or dangerous, or unſeaſonable. They are great enemies 
to oppreſſion, till chey are in a capacity of oppreſſing. Then as their 
own guilt grows, they become very merciful to the guilty. This is 
the ſpirit of man, this the round of things. Great redreſſes are till 
wanted, ftill promiſed, ſtill unperformed. Such mockery is not new, 
and never will be old, % da | 

Al wickedneſs is folly; nor can I recolle& an inftance where 
evil doings have not been followed by painful conſequences to the 
doers. They were either diſappointed, or found new. difficulties, or Cs 2 
met with infamy and mortification, or inſecurity, or ſome grief and Z | 
uneaſineſs after the iniquity, ſuch as rendered the committing of it 
a greater affliction than pleaſure. Neither in the fortune of aLEx- { 
AN DER, Of CAESAR, or MAHOMET, or of any other the moſt | 
reſplendent criminal againſt Truth and Liberty and Peace, is ought 
to be found to invalidate this reaſoning. Even in their beloved 
purſuits of power, they could have no pure delight: Though they 
valued not the liberties and lives of men, yet as they valued their „5 
own ſecurity and ſucceſs and fame, they muſt needs feel many in- 
ward ſtruggles, many apprehenſions and diſtruſts, many doubts about 
the iſſue, many anxieties for themſelves and their party and cauſe. 
Si recludantur tyrannorum mentes, poſſe aſpici laniatus et ictus — ſc- 
vitia, libidine, malis conſultis animus dilaceretur. If worthy purſuits 
alſo are often attended with evils, the teſtimony of a good conſcience 
and of good men at leaſt makes theſe evils the lighter. FIC 
HowEveR true or diſputable theſe ſpeculations be, tis certain 
that the Miniſters of GAL B A, by their corrupt and ſelfiſh manage- 
ment, brought a bloody fate upon themſelves as well as upon their 
Prince; a Prince who from the integrity of his intention merited a 
better, but from his blind reliance upon ſuch wicked men could not 
reaſonably hope for any other. 


e a 


Sea. IV. GALBAS blindneſs in truſting intirely to his Fa- 
vourites, who by their wickedneſs blaſted his reign and 
their own hopes. 2 1 Ot 


AD GALBA been bleſſed with good Counſellors, he would 

in all probability have proved an excellent Prince. He had 

many public and private virtues; he was temperate, frugal, free from 
ambition, an enemy to the inſolence of the ſoldiery, and wiſhed well 
to the Commonwealth. But what availed his good qualities when 
he exerciſed them not? He himſelf robbed no man, but thoſe un- 
der him robbed all men; and he, who ſhould not have employed 
bad men, or at leaſt ſhould have reſtrained or puniſhed them, 
incurred the fame cenſure and blame as if he himſelf had done 
the evil, or authorized it. The People juſtly expect protection and 
paternal uſage from their Prince, and where they find it not, wil! 
think the Prince anſwerable. Why does he undertake the Office ? 
Why is he raiſed ſo high above others and all men, but for the 
good of all? Why was NERO depoſed if things were not mended 
under GALBA? Why a new Prince choſen, but for the eaſe of the 


Public 
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Public after a reign of Violence and Tyranny? Vain is the change 


of men, where meaſures are not changed. Eadem nove aulæ mala, 
gu grauia, mn cu... non 
ABA left the adminiſtration, he left his own fate and glory 
to his Favourites; and his Favourites ſold him to diſhonour and a vi- 
olent death, turned the State into a market and ſhambles; and 
whilſt they were yet glutting their cruelty and avarice the hand of 
vengeance overtook them, though it was reaſonably judged that ſome 
of them had tried to ſecure a retreat, and had purpoſely betrayed 
GALBA to merit favour from oTHo. It is the way of ſuch men: 
when they have fooliſhly or wantonly ruined their Maſter's affairs, 


their laſt office to him is to revolt from him, and perhaps it proves 


-— 


the firſt inſtance of their dealing ſincerely with him. But whether 


they really medirated treaſon or not, they were believed to have done 
it: Such was the public opinion of their vileneſs and falſhood; and 
ſuch always will be the general rule of judging, that from men no- 
2 wicked every ſort. and degree of wickedneſs will be appre- 
,, <7 | | 10 x 
IT is worth obſerving here how ſhort-ſighted and imperfect was 
the ambition of theſe men, and how fooliſhly as well as wickedly 
they marred what they aimed at. Was it glory and power? By con- 
ſulting and eſtabliſhing thoſe of their Maſter, they would have reaped 
an abundant ſhare to themſelves. Good men would have applauded 
and aſſiſted them; bad men would have feared them: They would 
have had inward peace, perhaps protection, from their own good 
works, reverence from the public voice, and the praiſes of poſterity. 
By the ſame honeſt means they might have acquired wealth and 
ample fortunes, with the'approbation of all men, and probably left 
it to the peaceable poſſeſſion of their families. They had the largeſt 
opportunities for raiſing and eſtabliſhing their name: They were the 


firſt Miniſters in the great and opulent Empire of Rome, veſted 


with the firſt dignities, and firſt in favour; and they ſerved a Prince 


ealy to his ſervants, too eaſy, one never diſpoſed to check or change 


che. ons” a 2 
As he came to the Empire with great expectation and popular 
favour, had his adminiſtration proved ſteady and virtuous, all re- 
volts might have been prevented, or through his ſuperior credit and 
ſtrength, eafily defeated, and he might have gone to his grave in 
peace and glory. Both his Rivals were in their perſons extremely 
unpopular, both loathed for their vices, both deſperately poor, nei- 
ther of them eſteemed in War, neither thought qualified for the arts 
of Peace, one a ſtupid Glutton, one an abandoned Debauchee. He 
himſelf had conducted Armies with renown, governed Provinces with 
integrity. His race was noble, his life innocent, he poſſeſſed great 
wealth, and was by all men eſteemed capable and worthy of ſway- 
ing the Scepter. What more probable, than that his reign might 
have laſted peaceably as long as his life, had his reign been well 
conducted? where a fairer proſpect for his Miniſters than under him- 
ſelf? By betraying him they betrayed themſelves; by ill ſerving him, 
they ruined themſelves. What could they expect from o TH o or 
vITELLIUS, but to be conſidered as real Traitors, or at beſt as 
corrupt and wretched Counſellors? the former a character always 
deceſted, the other one always deſpiſed even by ſuch as profit by 
| " them. 
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them AMa A Taft chai Turkiſh Emperor cut off the bead o fo 
Perſian Governor cho betrayed: City into bis hands. 
MAH MU D dealt ſeverely with:thoſe who had held a traiterbus ow 
reſpondence with him from Aſpalan, declared their names infamous 
5 eſtstes confiſcated and had them all put to fleath and theie Mt tits 
caſſes thrown/mto'the ſtreets: Thus che Emperor MA IM 14 ſerved 


MA CE Do'who! had prompted his boſom friend G TINUsS to 


revolt, and then flew him to make a merit with May TI IN, Who, 
for all en death N 1 % Yo 
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obvious. But in the tumult bf t 'paltzons;, rłkaſdn is 


not Ly >: Thoſe Minifters were tranſpotted with the ſudden Change 
of their condition, and giddy: -with the llirectiom of Imperial Power. 


The preſent temptation,” the prevailing appetite wa ſtrong to be 


reſiſted; and without regard to conſequences;/iro the:Emperac's ho- 


nour and fafery, to che public good, to cheir own infamꝑ and danger, 
they blindly followed) every impulſe of iſcence and revengel 
Men in a torrent of proſperity ſeldom think of a day: ef diſtreſt, or 
reat men that their greatneſy will ever ceaſe; - 11e umd ro tea 
fort e a curſe upon powerꝭ a vanity and infatoatioim blended with the 
nature of it: as if it were poſſible, nay eaſy 10 bind the nckleneſs of 
fortune and enſure happineſs fot a term of years. is from this 
fooliſh aſſurance, often cleaving to very able men, tharithoſe in au- 
thority often act with ſuch boldneſs and inſolence as if cheir reignng 
were never to end, and they were for ever ſecure againft all after 
reckonings, all caſualties and diſgrace. From whence. elſe comes it 
bur from ſuch blind ſecurity in the permanence of theit condition, and 
in the impunity of their actions, that Miniſters have ſometimes concert- 
ed ſchemes of general oppreflion and pillage, | ſchemes to depreciate 
or evade the Laws, reſtraints upon Liberty, and projects for arbitrary 
Rule? Had they chought that ever they be ſhould fuffer in 
the common oppreſſion ,' would they have adviſed methods of op- 
preſſing? would they have been for weakning or abrogating the 2 
d they dreamed that they ſhould come to want the ction of 
Law? Would they have aimed at aboliſhing Liberay, Bat they ap- 
prehended that they were at any time to fall Fa power; or at eſte 
bliſhing defpotic Rule, but for the fake of having the direction of 
it againſt others, without * its weight nh terrors in their own 
particulars? 19 90g 36 
A GREAT man near an kindred years ago is Ra with "ag 
ing contrived ſuch a model of government for one of our Engliſh 
Kings, as was entirely arbitrary and Turkiſh, a model deliberately 
digeſted in writing. Such a monſtrous change of mind had enſued 
the change of his condition : Formerly he had breathed a very dif- 
ferent and oppoſite ſpirit, and aſſerted Liberty with uncommon zeal : 
It was when he came to ſway the State that he altered his ſtile, which 


Vor. II. E it 
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i. i probable he Fould not have alteted had he not imagined t 


his ſway. was to thave-mo end. He. lived tb ſce it at an end. He, 
who bad but too lightly eſteethed Laws, and Liberty, and the Lives of 
men, was bereft of Liberty nd Life in a manner contrary to che forms 
ef Law; and as he had promoted lawleſs and unaccuntable power, 
1 * fell by an effort of: po] r, unnſual and extraordinary A wicked 

iniſter who declared in 2 fubcebding reign, chat he hoped to ſee the 
King's Edicts (chat is, his abſolute will and humour) have the force 


of Laws and paſs for Laws,made chis declaration in plenitude of f favour, 


which as he meant not by any virtue of his to loſe, he hoped never 
ito forfeit, me de it ata time when his head would have been employed 
in framing. ch Edits. When afterwards he was abandoned to dif- 
grace, I truſt he had different ſentiments about kingly power, and 
: 5 would not willingly: Have ſeen his 4 and eſtate\ taken ny 


a proclamation. SIN 


58 UCH a reverſe in the forcaties os men; A eciliy of 5% men, 


who depend upon che captick And whit. and breath of ahiother, were 
eaſy to he ĩimagined, did not felf-love:darken the underſtanding. \ The 


greateſt men; nay the wiſeſt men, when they are blind; are exceeding 


blind. How few of them have providediagainſt an evil day? How 
fein ſecurect themſelves a reſource of frienfiſhip and affection from the 
Public, -im-caſe-of a ſtorm at Court, and the frowns of a Crown! 


pay. what. ſome fi them have done to ſerve; the Crown againſt the 


People, : has. been a motive with. the Crown, (and a politic motive, 
tho not always a juſt one, at leaſt not generous) to ſacrifice them 
to the pleaſure: atid revenge of the People. Thus CAESAR BORGIA 
uſed R O MIRO DORO, Governor of Romagna, one firſt employed 
to commit cruelties, then executed for having; Weine chem; 3 and 
thus the Great Turk often uſes his Baſhaws; 1 + 1+ 
To return to GAL BRA; no Prince was ever more . in bb 
Favourites: They were very wicked, very guilty men; nor can any 
Prince, ho entertains ſuch, be happy or ſecure. Mr. 8 EL DEN, 
diſcourſing of x DMW a rp II. and his Minions, ſays, Thus Favou- 
©, rites, inſtead of cement between Prince and People, becoming 
4 rocks of offence, bring ruin ſometimes to all, but always to them- 
« ſelves.” [Thoſe of GAT B A had but their deſerts: Their Maſter 
merited a better fate, and chiefly through their guilt his blood was 
| ſhed. Great guilt in Miniſters is threatning to a 8 When they 
can no longer ſupport their Maſter nor their Maſter them, their next 
courſe will obably be to deſert him, or to rebel againſt him. As 
by cheir-wicked adminiſtration they had betrayed his intereſt and dig- 
nity, deſtroyed his reputation, the deareſt intereſt which a Prince can 
have, incenſed and eſtranged the minds of his people, who are the 
ſureſt £ upport which a Prince can rely on, it is by no means unnatu- 
ral if at la they deſtroy him whom N had already undone. I ſhall 
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able man, there will be many fooliſh and baſe, and tis great odds but 
theſe have much more influence and weight; as they are more for- 
ward and impudent, more poſitive and ſanguine, more prone to flat- 
ter him and aſſure him of ſucceſs (a method which goes great lengths 
with Princes) and as they are worſe Judges of meaſures, leſs concern'd 
about events. Perhaps too they have already made, or mean to make 
terms for themſelves, whatever becomes of their Maſter. So CE- 
CIN A came to deſert vITELLIUS' and to eſpouſe the cauſe of 
VESPASIAN; when he was aſſured that the merits of his treaſon 
would be rewarded by the latter. Perhaps they are bent upon the 
ruin of ſome Rival at Court. For this has alſo happened, that men 
have betrayed their own cauſe out of pique to ſome particular Leader 
in it; Armies have been often ſuffered, by one of the Commanders, 
to be cut to pieces, purely to bring diſgrace upon the other, and 
'LACo, Captain of the guards to G AL B A, even in the laſt ſtruggle of 
his Prince for ſaving his life and Empire, oppoſed every counſel , 
however wholſome, which came from any one elſe, particularly from 
TITUS VINIUS. . F395 EFRON ron gates. 3 
TITIAN US oTHo's brother, and PROCULUS Captain of his 
guards, thwarted and fruſtrated every good advice, every rational 

project of v AuLIN us and CELSUs, and as they were better flat- 
terers, they were better heard. They were both very wicked men; 
RO CU us particularly excelled in ſlander and whiſpering, and was 
an adroit Courtier. It was thus that this man, full of craft and 
injuſtice, came eaſily to ſurpaſs in credit all who were more righ- 
teous than himſelf. OT HO moreover, as well as theſe his Favou- 
rites, dreaded and diſtruſted every able man, relied chiefly upon tale 
bearers, and made his chief court to the common ſoldiers. So did 
VITELLIUSs, and ſo probably will moſt weak. and guilty Princes. 
They diſlike to ſee any man exceed them in proweſs and public eſti- 
mation, or to poſſeſs the credit ariſing from addreſs, good conduct, 
and military exploits. Nay ſuch of them as. moſt eminently want 
Governors, are ſometimes the moſt fearful of being governed. LEWIS 
the thirteenth dreaded the great capacity of Cardinal Rx1cnritu 
and hated his perſon; as did x ERO the perſon and authority of 
SENECA. bog) -* . | | 
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TAE danger of ſerving ſuch Princes ill, is not greater than that 
of ſerving them over well, nor perhaps ſo great: and many great 
Miniſters and Generals have been ill uſed and undone for doing emis 
nent ſervice and diſcharging their duty with applauſe ;\ſuch. as C ATus 
SILIUS, ANTONIUS PRIMUS, and GONSALO the eat Spaniſh 
Captain under FERDINAND the Catholic. From 'this weakneſs 
and pride of theirs, they are ſometimes prone of themſelves to fol- 
low the advice of weak counſellors rather than of ſuch as are abk 
and ſufficient, . partly from jealouſy of the latter, partly from 'q 
ambition of being thought to do notable things without them, and 
of reaping all the praiſe themſelves, at leaſt of ſeeing it reaped by 
ſuch whoſe moderate ability and character gives them no ui 

Hence the ſignal miſcarriages of Princes who have wiſe Mt 
niſters but negle& their wiſe advice. NERO was aſſiſted, or might 
have been, by the counſels of sExNE ca and Bux Rus, and it was 
no fault of theirs that he proved a deteſtable Tyrant. What advice 


he took was that of 'Sycophants, Debauchees, Pandars, of the worſt 


and off- caſt of humankind. Theſe told him what an accompliſhed 
Prince he was, what ripeneſs of 5 pa he had, what maturity 
of years, and being no longer a child it was high time for him to 
ſhake off his Tutor. For towards s EN EOA they bore notable ran- 
cour and antipathy, as was natural to ſuch proſſigates who then 
ſwarmed at Court; and whilſt he was there he ſtill proved ſome 
check to the brutal ſpirit of NERO; a thing which pleaſed not the 


Courtiers, nor NE RO himſelf: For with ſuch Princes flattery in their 
ſervants is more palatable and prevailing than virtue and ability. 


Sect. VII. How difficult it is for. a wortby man to ſerve a 


bad Prmce, and how' dangerous. 


N like manner was 0THoO hurried through evil counſel and 
conduct into evil fortune, tho ſerved by ſuch Leaders as pau L 1- 


NUs and CELSUs. Such is the risk which an able and worthy 


man incurs by ſerving a weak Prince, even to have his good coun- 


ſels rejected, and to bear the blame and diſcredit of evil counſels 


which he had diſapproved. For upon the moſt fignal Miniſter all 
the reproach will be apt to reſt, and he muſt bear the infamy of 
the worſt; nor perhaps will it be ſafe for him to diſown the fool- 
iſh and diſaſtrous meaſures which he oppoſed, left he thence caſt a 
blemiſh upon his Maſter. Even ſome able Princes'have looked with 
an evil eye upon the perſon and credit of an able Miniſter, and 
perhaps it is the fafeſt way of adviſing the beſt of them, to let 
the advice ſeem to come from themſelves. Such is the ſlippery ſi- 


tuation of good Miniſters under Princes wiſe or weak; a fituation 


not to be envied. 


Or Ro miſcarried; and as PAULINUs and CEL$SUsS were 


thought his directors, they were likewiſe thought traitors: ſo in- 


famous were the meaſures which he had purſued, and which they 


in truth had oppoſed. Vet afterwards PAULINUS and PROCU- 
LUs meanly deſcended, for their own ſafety, to confeſs that they 


had contrived them purpoſely; and for favour from viTeLLIUs 


pleaded the merit of having betrayed oTHo. VITELLIUs too 
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was vain enough to believe, that out of pure regard for him, they 
had really ſtained themſelves with ſuch foul diſhonour. It was ſhame-- 
ful ro own that they had, tho they had not. But ſo differently do 
men conſtrue actions done for them and againſt them, and fo rare 
it is to find the braveſt men compleatly brave, any more than the wiſeſt 
men compleatly wife. The qualities of all men are limited, and 
ſubject to inconſiſtency ; elſe ſuch a man as PAVLINUs, who had 
ſo often ventured his life for glory, would never have ſtudied to 
fave it by infamy. It was however much leſs criminal to aſſume 
guilt than to have earned it. N 
Ir muſt be owned, it required either very great virtue or very 
great folly to ſerve ſuch Princes as ſome of theſe Emperors were; 
tho it was cruel and unjuſt to betray them. By raiſing to the Di- 
adem ſuch men as oTHo and vITELLIus, it looked as if the 
deſign had been, not to find one fit to reſtore the Roman State ſha- 
ken, ravaged, and tyrannized by the bloody N E Ro, but to chuſe one 
purely for his reſemblance of that Monſter, one as monſtrous as he. 
They were both guilty of the ſame debauchery and exceſſes, both 
ſtudied to imitate him, and to reſtore his name and honours; nay 
divine honours were already paid ſolemnly to his Manes. It was 
even reckoned one of 0THo's qualifications for reigning, that in 
his manners he ſo nearly reſembled NERO. For this the ſoldiers 
| adored him; and for this the common people loved him, as they 
had N E Ro, and as the vulgar ever will any man who gratifies them 
with idleneſs and the means of debauchery. What, for example, is 
more pernicious to a State, to public Virtue, to private Induſtry 
and Innocence, than rioting and idle holy-days? Yet what more 
dear to the populace than ſuch debauched and riotous days, and 
the holy idle men who encourage them? I ſpeak of Italy and other 
Popiſh countries. „ a pa, 85 ede v. + 
Ix ſerving ſuch Princes, there was neither honour nor ſecurity 
to oneſelf, nor benefit to the Public. Their chief delight was in feats 
of prodigality and voluptuouſneſs, in Jeſters, Pathicks and Buffoons, 
and all the execrable retainers to NERo's Court. They thought 
that the buſineſs of Sovereignty conſiſted in exceſſes and ſenſuality. 
Their meaſures of Government were to oppreſs and exhauſt the 
State, to depreſs or deſtroy every good man, to countenance and 
_ employ the moſt profligate: Or if they employed men of merit, 
they did it againſt their will, and the more they were obliged to 
ſuch men the more they hated them; as viTELLIvus did ju N ius 
BL AESUS, a man nobly born, of a princely ſpirit and equal fortune, 
one who ſerved him generouſly and at a vaſt expence furniſhed him 
with a princely train, which the great poverty of vITELLIuS 


could not yet afford: For all this he incurred the Emperor's diſ- 


taſte, and was repaid in hollow flattery and fincere hate. Who 
could chearfully ſerve a creature whom he could not help deſpiſing 
and probably had cauſe to fear, one by whom he knew himſelf dread- 
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Set. VIII. Under wicked Princes, how natural and com- 
mon it is to wiſh for a change. Their different treatment 


Irving and dead. In what a Prince is chrefly io con- 
fade. hs OT 


TYYOUBTLESS all good men, all prudent men, all who 
wiſhed the good of the Empire, the tranquillity of Rome, 
and ſecurity to themſelves, had their eye upon a change. A better 
there might be, a worſe there could not. All endeayours exerted in 
behalf of ſuch raſh, raging and polluted Tyrants, tended only to 
prolong public miſery and diſgrace, as well as the ruin and = ng 
of particulars. They who ſerved them with moſt applauſe, muſt ex- 
ped diſtruſt and ill uſage in return, at beſt to be diſmiſſed, perhaps 
to be deſtroyed, as was that glorious Commander CcoRBULo by 
NE Ro, and the illuſtrious a GRICoL A thought to have been by 
DOMITIAN. Men wicked and corrupt are always ſuſpicious; and 
it was natural for them to dread and hate the beſt men for being 
the beſt. Nor could either or HO or viTELL1vus. with a good 
grace complain of being deſerted and betrayed. It was no more than 
they themſelves had done to G ALBA, who confided in them whilſt 
ny CSR CC. 2. 
 Bes1DEs ſuch was their character with the Public and the pub- 
lic opinion concerning them, ſuch the wrong meaſures, which they 
took, ſuch the weak and 75 counſellors whom they followed, that 
it was manifeſt they could not ſtand. And when Princes begin to 
totter, the zeal of their adheretits Always begins to flacken. They 
who were the foremoſt to flatter them, are alſo foremoſt to cenſure 
them, and as a Prince in power never fails to have merit and ap- 
plauſe, a Prince who is fallen or falling, never wants faults and re- 
proach. It was thus with GALA: How much zeal, how many 
warm profeffions did he find whilft he ſtood ? How many upbraidings, 
how much contumely purſued him after he fell? It was thus with 
or RHo, thus with vITELLIUs. They were adored and traduced 
as fortune was ſeen to eſpouſe them or to forſake them. And thus 
it will be with all Princes. Tis ſeldom that they will hear truth, 
ſeldom that others will venture to tell it. They moſt therefore form 
a judgment of the opinion of the Public and of their own ſtability 
from their own actions and adminiſtration, from the character of the 
Miniſters whom they employ and of the meaſures which they purſue, 
and not from the fayings and . of thoſe about them, nor 
from the ſhouts of a crowd, nor from the fidelity of their Generals. 
All theſe lights may be deceitful and have deceived many. But a 
righteous conduct may be boldly truſted. At worſt who would not 
rather fall by it, than ſubfiſt by vileneſs and iniquity? He who falls 
through virtue is a gainer, whatever he loſes; * who gains by 
wickedneſs is certainly a loſer, whatever he gains. Virtue is equiya- 
lent to all things, and the wages of wickedneſs are worſe than no- 
thing. Nor 1s this ſpeculation only, and mere refining, but holds in 
practice and the commerce of life. 
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DISCOURSE I. 
Of competition amongſt the Miniſters of a 


Prince, and their corruption. The evil 
effects of indolence in a Prince. 


Sect. I. Diſcord between Miniſters, how fatal to their 
13 7 Maſters. 1 
— HE ſtrife and diſcord between the Miniſters of a Prince, who 
wants authority to controul them, and capacity to make ad- 
vantage of their difference, never fail to be of miſchievous 
conſequence. The Miniſters of G ALB A were daily ſtriving, not to 
ſerve him, not to fave the State, but to diſtreſs and diſappoint one an- 


other. Between the Miniſters of v1iTELLIus the like enmity pre- 
vailed. He could do nothing without them, they did nothing but 


contend with one another; and by ſeeming partial to vALE NS he 
provoked CE CINA to hate him, and at laſt to revolt from him. For 
SABINUs (VESPASIAN 's brother) knew his diſguſts and improved 
them; and by repreſenting his unequal uſage from viTELLIvus, 
drew him to embrace the party of vEsPASIAN. Nor was this his 
deſertion and infidelity a new or uncommon thing: It is the uſual re- 
ſult of ſuch competitions. When an ambitious man cannot engroſs the 

whole power and favour, he will renounce: what he has tho ever fo 
much, and concur with an enemy to pull down a Rival. With fuch 
men the fear of public and avowed enemies is not fo prevalent and 
alarming as that of a ſecret Competitor. Cardinal MAZARIN was 
abhorred by the faction of the Frondeurs, yet concerted with them 
for the ruin of the Prince of Conde, even when the Frondeurs were 
offering the Prince their aſſiſtance to deſtroy the Cardinal, whom 
the Prince had protected from their vengeance. The Prince after- 
wards in emulation to the Cardinal called in the Spaniards, the natural 
enemies of France. 20.. A Cs.” 

Tux vile and malicious Eunuchs, they who governed all things 
under sc H AH HUss EIN, Emperor of Perſia (a few years fince de- 
poſed by the Agvans) were more afraid of their own Generals, eſpe- 

cially if they proved honeſt and able, than of theſe Barbarians and 
public enemies. They were therefore continually deſtroying every 
brave Commander, and thence daily advancing the intereſt and con- 
queſts of the invaders. This will account for their haſty and amaz- 
ing ſucceſs. Yet after they had gained many Provinces, were rava- 
ging the heart of the Empire, and advancing with terror and rapidity 
to beſiege the Capital, the Emperor having appointed a faithful and 
experienced General, had regained moſt of the Country, and was upon 
the point of retrieving all; till the Eunuchs, the execrable governing 
Eunuchs, ſet themſelves with all their might and malice to ruin his 
preſerver and the preſerver of the State, becauſe no man ſhould have 
more credit than themſelves. They effected their wicked purpoſe, 
and made that good natured eaſy Prince believe, that his deliverer was 
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his enemy, and they themſelves his only vigilant guardians, whilſt they 
were diſgracing his Government and overturning his Throne. 

WHEN an army was defeated, one faction at Court (for the 
wretched Eunuchs were always divided into two) never failed to re- 
joice; as the General being preferred by one faction, was always and 
certainly maligned by the other. The loſs of Armies, the deſolation of 
the Kingdom, the diſhonour of their Royal Maſter, the miſeries of 
the poor unoffending People, touched them not. They hated do- 
meſtick rivals more than public enemies. There followed, or rather 
there attended ſuch competition and miſrule, an intire diſſolution of 
government. No magazines, no ſtores, no experienced officers ; no- 
thing fit for the field. Even when all was loſt but the Capital, and 


that was beſieged; when the ſword was preſſing them from with- 


out, fear and famine within, theſe mercileſs wretches forbore not to 


cabal againſt every effort for deliverance, becauſe no man ſhould have 


the glory of effecting it, and thence endanger or eclipſe them. 


Sect. II. An indolent Prince a ready prey to the falſeſt and 
worſt of all men: Theſe diſgrace his Reign, and pro- 
voke his People. — Their amazing corruption. 


HEN a Prince neglects himſelf and his own credit, all 
men will be apt to neglect him: The worſt men will be ſure 
to gather about him, and then the beſt men cannot ſerve him. 
SCHAH HUSSEIN had been ſerved by able Miniſters, brave Ge- 
nerals; but the Eunuchs diſappointed all their endeavours, and often 
deſtroyed their fortunes and lives. Weak and indolent Princes al- 
ways truſt men too much or too little; and it behoves every Prince 
to be wary what ſort of perſons he entertains about him, ſince ſuch, 


however low in ſtation, will always have ſome degree of influence 


and be able to hurt him. If they cannot miſlead him (which yet 
they will probably endeavour, probably accompliſh) they can at leaſt 
diſcredit him, either by reviling him, or by behaving themſelves cor- 
ruptly, and thence bring a ſtain upon him. For a Prince always 


ſuffers by the ill behaviour and depravity of his ſervants, eſpecially 


where they meddle in the diſtribution of favours or puniſhments. 
GALBA's common domeſticks and even his flaves were conſide- 
rable enough to diſhonour the Sovereignty of their Maſter, becauſe 
they were known to ſell all places and all acts of grace. The Em- 
ee who ſhould have conſidered the deſert of particulars, ſhould 


ave conſidered their capacity and pretenſions, as well as his own. 


reputation and the juſtice of beſtowing benefits worthily, neglected 
this uſeful and important -duty, and left it to the adminiſtration of 
his domeſticks, who diſcharged it to his reproach and their own gain. 
With theſe mercenary and faithleſs knaves it availed not how much 
or how faſt they diſgraced and conſequently ruined their good old 
Maſter, provided they could by his indulgence and their own villany 
acquire money: Though every ſtep that they took to raiſe them- 
ſelves in this diſhonourable way, was a ſtep taken to fink him, ſince 
in his fame and reputation, which they were thus polluting and pull- 
ing down, his beſt ſtrength lay. | 
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IND EE! it never fails to four: and provoke the People, People of 
all ranks, when they ſee underlings and upſtarts, perhaps vagabonds, 
and ſtrangers, r riſe by the mere countenance and indolence of a Prince, 


into pomp and wealth; ſee his Butler or his Barber poſſeſſed of for- 


tune ſufficient for the qualifcatien of many S If upon them- 
ſelves only they brought public odium, it were of little moment but 


by ſuch infamous gain they bring infamy upon their Patron and their 


Prince, not to mention the juſt reſentment of all ſuch whoſe reaſona- 
ble pretenſions ate thus defeated. So conſiderable is the evil and dan- 
ger to a Prince in having venal minds about him. Ga L B A was as 
much undone by the en of his nu. as by: ths e 
and violence of the ſoldietrs. 5 

To the Emperor se HA HU SSE IN. hs. was. no 8 1 


through the favour of the Eunuchs, nor any merit conſidered by them 


but that of money. Theſe filthy ſlaves fold the royal protection, ſold 
the royal favours to the beſt bidder, and made public traffick of public 
employments and juſtice. Hence all emulation in merit was extin- 
guiſhed, where no ſufficiency, no virtue was regarded. Hence alſo 


public oppreſſion, with private extortion and rapine, in all forms; 
ſince they who had exhauſted themſelves to purchaſe places, were 


forced to exerciſe all ſorts of villany and ſpoil to repay themſelves, and 
to feed their inſatiable Patrons the Eunuchs with continual bribes for 
protection and impunity. Thus all Perſia groaned under depredations 
and licenſed ſpoilers. Formerly no thefts or robberies were known 
amongſt them, becauſe the Governors of the places and provinces 
were anſwerable for che damage, and took ſpecial care to prevent it. 
But under s CH AH HUSSEIN, robbery was common and even en- 
couraged, becauſe the Governors had a ſhare, or, in civiller words, 
a perquiſite. Nor had they ought to fear from juſtice, for none was 
ſtirring. As long as they had prudence and a purſe to fee the Eunuchs, 
they might ſpoil and ravage without mercy or ſhname. He muſt be a 
very ſimple knave, unworthy to be an oppreſſor, who would not reſign 


a part to ſave himſelf and the whole. 
THE Eunuchs „the moſt barbarous 1 that Perſia had 


ever ſeen, were forſooth ſuch enemies to blood, that they taught the 
Emperor a cruel piece of falſe mercy, that of putting no man to 
death for any crime whatſoever. Thus theſe pious deceivers ſecured 
themſelves. Then by their advice he turned all puniſhments into 
pecuniary mulcts; but as his conſcience ſcrupled to receive amercements 
for ſin and crimes, they who taught his conſcience this tender leſſon 


for their own good, had the fingering of all theſe tines. Thus theſe 


a” 


gentle hypocrites enriched themſelves. — 
TR E public Tax in Perſia was fixed and certain, and every Town 
paid yearly ſuch a limited and conſtant ſum. This the Governors 


could not alter: But as the mul&s for offences are arbitrary, they 


were diſcovering perpetual offences and raiſing perperual fines, and 
thus pillaged the people of ſums mighty and uncertain. They have 
by theſe money-penalties levied at once ſix times more upon ſome 
Towns than theſe Towns paid to the public Tax in a whole year. 
Even by the Governor of Iſpahan, the capital of the Empire, and 
ſeat of Government, thieves and robbers were put ro ranſom. Such 
as had not robbed ſufficiently to ſatisfy him and gain his fayour and 
2 releaſe, were kept in jayl, yet let out at nights to rob t and 
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again; and by their laſt robberies they cleared themſelves of puniſh- 


ment for all the former. 


Sect. III. The Reign of an indolem Prince, how deſtruddiue 
it may prove, however harmleſs the man. Into what 
' contempt be falls. © RS 3 


OW whence all the abovementioned crying injuſtice,” whence 
jy this abſence of all equal protection and depravation of all Law 
in Perſia ; whence all this anarchy and ſpoil of the greater over the 


ſmaller, this general and rampant iniquity, this facrifice and oppreſſion 
of innocence? Came it not all from one root, the baſeneſs and cor- 
ruption of thoſe about the Throne, and the weakneſs of him upon it? 


ScHan HUSSEIN Was a Prince of infinite good nature, full of 


generoſity, full of mercy and compaſſion ; his mind of that delicacy 


and tenderneſs; that he was ſtartled and alarmed upon having ſhot a 


Duck in one of his canals,” when he meant only to have frighted 
her. He thought himſelf polluted with blood, and for expiation had 
recourſe to acts of devotion and alms deeds. For he had likewiſe a 
world of religion; ſo much religion that when fire had ſeized the 
great Hall of the Palace; full of wealth and rich furniture, he would 
not ſuffer it to be extinguiſhed, for fear of oppoſing the decrees of 
Providence. He gave immenſe Charities, built Monaſtries, endowed 


Hoſpitals, performed long Pilgrimages, one Pilgrimage of fix hundred 
miles. — 4 eu 1 Ms ROY = 

N ow what availed his good nature, what his compaſſion or his re- 
ligion ? He would not hurt a Duck, but ſuffered his Subjects to be 


pillaged and undone, brought war and deſolation upon his Country. 


The poor man ſaw the Duck killed, but faw not the oppreſſions of 
his People, nor heard their cries. He ſeemed to have no other 
Kingdom or cate than his Seraglio. The Ladies there, not his Sub- 
jects, had all his time and benevolence ; and the Governor of a City 
or Province was ſure to- pleaſe him, if he ſent him a fine Woman! 
No matter how that Governor uſed or abuſed the People. About 
this $SCHAH HUSSEIN made no enquiry : If he had, his faithful 


_ adviſers the Eunuchs were beforehand retained to make a favourable 


anſwer. In truth, theſe indulgent Tutors of his had conſulted his eaſe 
ſo much in withdrawing him from all the cares and fatigues of Go- 
vernment, by aſſuming the whole of that painful task to themſelves, 


that he ſeemed not to believe himſelf intereſted in the concerns or fate 


of his own Empire. When he was told that the public enemy ap- 
proached to Iſpahan; he ſaid, © It was the buſineſs of the Miniſters to 
« look to that; they had armies ready. For his part, if his Palace at 
« Farabath were but left him, he ſhould be content.” Into what in- 
ſenſibility, what weakneſs, and therefore into what contempt, had 
this poor harmleſs Prince brought himſelf, by truſting blindly to ſelf- 


iſh ſeducers. 


THAN a Prince or a State or great Man fallen into contempt 
nothing is more contemptible, nothing is more inſecure, This I 
think is an obſervation of Livy. Even that religious or rather 
ſuperſtitious turn, with which theſe deſigning hypocrites had be- 
witched sc AH HUSSEIN, the better to govern their Doe by 

| uch 
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ſuch ghoſtly fears, was of pernicious conſequence to his People. In 
one long pilgrimage which he took, to viſit the tomb of a Saint, 
as he travelled accompanied with all his Seraglio and a guard of 
ſixty thouſand men, he oppreſſed and ruined all the Provinces through 
which he paſſed, and waſted more treaſure than would have ſerved 
for many ' expeditions againſt the invaders. of Perſia, 

A PRINCE Who neglects his affairs will always be contemned, 
and from the moment he is contemned , he ceaſes to be ſecure. 
People will be turning their eyes and minds towards a Succeflor, 


growing impatient for a change and perhaps be ready to make one. 


At beſt, though they may wiſh him well, they cannot eſteem him, 


What eſteem could the Public entertain for PpH1LI the fourth of 


Spain, when they ſaw him marching to defend. his Kingdom againſt 
the French, accompanied, not with a number of Officers, but with 
a troop of Comedians. For ſuch had been the contrivance of the 
Count Duke oLIivAaREs, to keep him from marching too faſt, 

and from meddling with affairs and ſeeing public miſmanagements. 
What wonder if the affairs of that Prince were ſo looſely conducted, 


if his deſigns miſcarried, and that great Monarchy, for ſo long a 


time, made ſo ſmall a figure, when the Monarch himſelf was re- 
ſigned to abſolute indolence, and not he but his Favourites reigned. 
Small will be the credit of a Nation abroad, when the adminiſtra- 
tion is looſe or wretched at home, and ſmall the regard for a Prince 
who exerciſes: not the duty of one. PHIL I was a good man, 
but a bad King, as tis poſſible that a good King may be a bad 


Seat. IV. A Prince beſet with evil Counſellors, how faſt he 
| improves in evil. e 

A PRINCE who is naturally weak, or, which is the ſame 
thing, has ability but does not apply it, is always ſure of be- 

ing ſurrounded by the worſt of all men, who will be flocking a- 
bout him as eagerly as a party of robbers about a rich booty, 
and will exert equal zeal to keep far from him all ſuch who are 
not ſo bad as themſelves. If they find him weak they will make 
him wicked; if they find him wicked they will make him worſe. 


If they cannot make him directly cruel, they will at leaſt make 


him idle, and idleneſs in a Prince is cruelty; ſince he who governs 
all men ought to be more vigilant than all. A Prince who minds 
not affairs, let his intention be ever ſo good, 1s liable to be eter- 
nally abuſed and miſled; for without experience and examination 


and attending to the courſe of things, he can form no judgment 


about them, but muſt truſt altogether to the judgment and repre- 


ſentation of others, and thence becomes their property and machine, 


TRE moſt miſchievous of all the Roman Emperors (and more 
miſchievous the world never ſaw) were yet made worſe by their 
Favourites and Flatterers. The cruelty of TIB ERITIUS was heigh- 


tened by the bloody counſels of s£ Janus; MACRo promoted 


the monſtrous exceſſes of cCALIGULA ; and the brutal NERO was 
made more brutal by the inſtigation of TiG6tLLINUs. Of all 


human vermin the worſt are found in debauched Courts; and even 
1 2 „„ a well 
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a well diſpoſed Prince, if he be but credulous and lazy, can hardly 


eſcape being managed and corrupted by them, eſpecially if he be 
addicted to pleaſure. They will be continually laying baits for him, 
deviſing new ſcenes of voluptuouſneſs, and keeping him immerſed 
in ſenſuality. . STOP 175178. ee 

Tur Emperor co MMO DVS was carefully educated by ſeveral 


learned men placed about him by his father the excellent MARcus 
AURELIUS, Who at his death left him in the hands of his own 
ancient friends and worthy Miniſters. But he ſoon became weary 


of virtuous Men, became ſoon corrupted by Flatterers and debauched 
Courtiers, abandoned the duty of an Emperor, and ſurrender'd him- 
ſelf to eaſe and luxury. In this courſe he was encouraged by his 
reigning Favourites, particularly by c LEAN DER, who whilſt he was 


ſunk in voluptuouſneſs, ſtudied to deſtroy him and ſet up himſelf. 
SEJANUS too from managing the whole buſineſs of the Empire, 


found himſelf in a condition of aſpiring to be Emperor. 


WEN a Prince runs thus, like o M Mo pus, into theſe dangers | 
(tho they were dangers of his own making and aroſe from his miſma- 
nagement and folly) they ſour his ſpirit, make him diſtruſtful of all 


men, and thence miſchievous and cruel to all. Thus from purpoſes 


perhaps harmleſs at firſt, he becomes at laſt a Tyrant. This was 
the fate and character of comMMoDUus, who in the beginning chiefly 
attended to pleaſure: This withdrew him from Government and the 
buſineſs of a Prince: Others ruled; he grew deſpiſed: Conſpiracies 


were formed againſt him: Theſe incenſed him; and from being an 
idle voluptuary he commenced a bloody Tyrant. He greedily hear- 
kened to all ſlanders, all defamations ; thought all men wicked; con- 


tracted fierce enmity to every thing that was good; abhorred and 


baniſhed from his preſence all men who had Virtue or Wiſdom, as 
men ill ſorting with his reign and genius; and degenerated into a 
devouring ſavage; would ſee none about him but Buffoons, Pimps, 
Pandars, Gladiators and Charioteers, wretches as polluted as himſelf, 
and fo vile as to give him no umbrage; and ſet himſelf to butcher and 
deſtroy all who were obnoxious to him or them. Hence he grew 


further deteſted, and found that he was, and thence his freſh ſallies 
of Fury and Tyranny. Such is the gradation, and ſo naturally does 


evil beget and multiply evil! 
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dqdered almaſt all that that mighty Empire could yield him. He rob- 
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A MONGST all che weakneſſes, vices, and exceſſes of the 
Roman Emperors who involved themſelves and the Empire 
in calamities, none contributed more to their own ruin and 


that of the State, than their Profuſeneſs and Prodigality. And upon 


all Princes and Countries in the world the ſame conduct will have the 
ſame effect. If by popular or vain- glorious bounties we exhauſt the 
* Exchequer, by rapine and oppreſſions we muſt ſupply it; ſaid 
IB ERIUs very wiſely. It was what bis mad Succeſſor did; he 
waſted the public money, then robbed and murdeted to get more. This 


was the courſe of almoſt all the ſucceeding Princes, of CAL1GULA, 


NE RO, oT Ho, VITELLIUS, DOMITIAN,' coM Modbus, &c. 


And this the continual cauſe of lawleſs oppreſſion and killing. In tax- 
ing the People and arraigning particular men, it was not juſtice or 


| age that were conſidered, but how much money could be acquired. 
that wealthy men were: always guilty, extravagance and murder 
ſucceeded one another naturally, a man who had a great Fortune rare- 
ly eſcaped being a great Traitor, and with his Life he always forfeited 
his Eſtate, Oftentimes rich men were put to death without any form 
at all, but only by a ſhore direction from the Emperor to kill them 


and ſeize all that they had. And NERO, whenever he beſtowed any 
public Office, always told the perſon ; © Thou knoweſt what my 


* wants" require: let our joint endeavours: be, that no man poſſeſs 
** any thing. „ N THR as e e 1 
TAuRESsE Tyrants firſt brought themſelves into neceſſities by mon- 
ſtrous waſtefulneſs and diſſipation, then let looſe their bloodhounds to 

ſpoil and deſtroy men and countries for a ſupply. N x Ro declared, that 
he knew no other uſe of Treafure but to ſcatter it, and thought the 
calculation of expence (without which neither the Public nor parti- 
culars can ſubſiſt) a task only worthy of miſers and mean ſouls, but 
eſteemed ſuch who knew how to laviſh and confound, as ſpirits al- 
together polite and magnificent. Nor did he admire and applaud his 
uncle CALIGULA for any of his execrable exploits ſo much as for 
his conſuming, in ſo ſhort a time, ſuch an immenſe Treaſure left in 
the Exchequer by TiBER1U 5s; chat is to fay, above one and twen- 
ty millions of our money in leſs than a year. He indeed cloſely fol- 
lowed the great example, inſomuch that he plundered and ſquan- 


bed and exhauſted Nations, Cities, Churches, and all degrees of men, 
not only of money and land, but of furniture, pictures and orna- 
ments. From wanting be proceeded to plundering and killing. So 
had his pattern and predeceſſor CAL1GUL aA, who had at laſt deſ- 
Vol. II. | H 'Y cended 
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cended to keep public Stews for money, whither all men were in- 
vited to encourage the Emperor and promote his trade. He likewiſe 
kept a public warehouſe for the fale of confiſcated goods, which he 

ut upon his cuſtomers at his own price. Do MIT TAN too, when 


y every wild expence he had drained the Treaſury, and involved 


himſelf in great ſtraights, had recourſe to every expedient, every trick 


of rapine and ſpoiling, and to unlimited butchery. 

WI AT elle could be expected, after ſuch incredible waſte, but 
proportionable barbarity and plunder? NERO had ſquandered away 
above ſeventeen millions in mad bounties; vir ELLI US, in a few 
months, conſumed more than ſeven millions, chiefly in feats of vo- 
luptuouſneſs and gluttony. CAT IGT A in one ſupper ſpent near 
eighty thouſand pounds, and upon his favourite Horſe beſtowed a ſta- 
ble furniſhed with ivory and ſolid gold, beſides a great houſhold and 
train; NHR o entertained TIRIDATES in Rome, at the expence 
of above ſix thouſand pounds a day; and when he went away, pre- 


ſented him with the ſum of near eight hundred thouſand pounds: | 


To MENECRATEs the Harper, and to:$8PICILLUS the Fencer, 
he gave the Palaces and patrimonial Eſtates of noble Romans, even 
thoſe of the firſt dignity, ſuch as had been diſtinguiſhed with trium- 
phal honours. Nor after this was it a wonder to ſee his Lady POPPEA 
drawn hy Mules covered with harneſſes of Gold, or bathing- herſelf 
daily in the warm milk of five hundred ſhe Aſſes, ſuch as had lately 

Wai eee ee e dirs knn lg e 
TRE revenue of the world was not equal to the expence and luxury 
of theſe Imperial Vultures, frantick with power and elevation. No 
matter for the miſery, the want and beggary of humankind; fo theſe 
profligates, the worſt of the race, might but riot with their vile train 


of Pandars, Sycophants, Harlots, Buffoons and Informers about them; 


for in ſuch only they delighted. Nations muſt be drained of their 
whole wealth and beſt blood, to furniſh out a debauch for the chief 
Cannibal and his crew. To pamper a few ſuch as were the curſe 
and diſgrace of nature, all the reſt were obliged to languiſn, to ſorrow, 
and to periſh. Whenever a new fund was wanted, to carry on the 
courſe of voluptuouſneſs and prodigality, it was only laying a heavy 


Tax upon the miſerable People already undone by Taxes, or murdering 


and confiſcating a number of men guilty of being rich, ſometimes for- 
ty at once. N Af „ 


Sect. II. Only the worſt men ſhare in the bounties of an 


extravagant Prince, and carefully ſeclude the beſt —— 
how ruinous his extravagance to himſelf and the State. 


N the bounties of a prodigal Prince the worſt men always ſhare, 
as by it all the reſt are ſufferers. ' Such as really deſerve it are 
ſeldom the better for it. The vitious, the idle, the impudent and 
the falſe, will naturally flock about him, and be vigilant to keep 


far from him whatever bears the dangerous marks of honeſty, truth, 


or modeſty. Terrible Rivals theſe to the Minions of Power, and 
never to be ſuffered to approach, at leaſt not to be heard when 
they do. When the poor unfortunate vITELLIVs, not more un- 
happy in his own folly than in the falſhood and corruption of his 

* . | Confidents, 
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Confidents, was undoing himſelf by. precipitate counſel,” ſuch of his 
Officers as would have dealt faithfully with him and adviſed him 
profitably, were debarred by the Minions, who had in truth fo mould- 
ed his ſoft and ſimple ſpirit, that he would hear nothing but what 
was pleaſing and pernicious, and diſreliſhed every honeſt truth as un- 
ſavoury and bitter. An honeſt Centurion who honourably ventured 
to acquaint him with his condition, with the ſtrength and victory 
of his enemies, with his own weakneſs and loſs, was reviled by him 
as a Traitor; uſage which ſo incenſed the brave man that, as a 
proof of his ſincerity, he went and flew himſelf. | ates 
Wu o were they that reaped all the enormous gifts of the Ro- 
man Emperors* Who but Fencers, Fidlers, Jeſters, Proſtitutes, Vo- 
luptuaries, Procurers and Accuſers, Creatures at once the moſt waſte- 
full and rapacious, the peſts and diſhonour of Society and of the 
Court, but with the Emperors chief Favourites and privy Counſel- 
lors. The Government of viTELLIUs was chiefly conducted by 
the vileſt Mimicks and Chariot Drivers; but eſpecially by As AT T- 
cus, his Freed- ſlave: This laſt was his Pathick, or Male-miſtreſs, rec- 
koned one of the richeſt men in the Empire and the greateſt rogue. 
„TE followers to a King exceſſive in gifts, are exceſſive in 
« demands, and cut them not out by reaſon but by example,” fays 
Sir ROBERT COT TON: „Favours paſt are not accounted. We 


« love no favours but what are future. Some of theſe obſerva- 


„ tions he has taken from MoNTAGNE. He adds, that © the more 
4 Prince weakneth himſelf in giving, the poorer he is in friends. 
ce, For ſuch prodigality in a Sovereign ever ends in the rapine of 
<> his: Subjects. He inſtances in Hf ENR the third. This King fo 
prodigal and bountiful, was forced to ſell his Lands, ſell his Jewels, 
pawn his Countries abroad, nay his Impetial Crown, and even to 
rob the Shrine of E DWA RD the Confeſſor. At laſt he had not 
bread for his family, was driven to quit houſe-keeping, and went 
about with his Queen and Children, from Abbey to Abbey, hum- 
bly ſeeking viduals and lodging. g. bis 2; 

A lamentable ſituation for a King or a Man, yet he deſerved no other, 
and indeed run into it by his great obſtinacy, perjury and tyranny. He 
had ſealed, he had ſigned, and ſolemnly: ſworn to obſerve the great 
Charter, with many terrible execrations upon himſelf or any other that 
broke it. Yet he afterwards broke it openly, bid open defiance to all 
Oaths, all Charters and Laws, had recourſe to avowed Oppreſſion, 
called in foreign Counſellors: and foreign Guards, became an Enemy to 
his People and a public Spoiler. But from all his ſpoiling and oppreſ- 
ſing he gained nothing in the end but the juſt recompence of ſuch enor- 
mous meaſures, ſhame and diſtruſt, ſcorn and beggary. Yet again his 
Oath was taken, again he ſwore to obſerve the great Charter, and was 
once more reinſtated. and ſupplied. But faithleſs ſtill and deſpiſing 
the ties of conſcience for the miſchievous poſſeſſion of unjuſt power, 
he once more ventured his own Damnation and a War upon his 
People. It muſt be owned he grew wiſer near his latter end, and 
after he had governed fifty years, began to learn from many efforts, 
many trials and revolutions, after much diſtreſs and diſgrace, that 
his greateſt power, his greateſt ſafety conſiſted in ruling righteouſly, 
in obeying the Laws, and uſing his People well. | 
Ss « His 
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„H Is immoderate liberality, ſays Sir RoBERT, he had found 
& but a weak means to win love; but it loſt more in the gathering 
« than it gained in the giving. This bounty beſtowed without re- 
4 was taken without grace, diſcredited the Receiver, detracted 
« from the judgment of the Giver, and blunted the appetites of 
* ſuch as carried their hopes out of virtue and ſervice.” —— He 
that will „lay the foundations of greatneſs upon popular love, muſt 
* give che People eaſe and juſtice. For they meaſure the bond of 
s their obedience always by the good that they receive. 


Sect. III. ' The waſte of public Money, its tendency to pro- 


dAuce popular Commotrons and civil War. — Ho much 
men lave themſelves better than the Public. — Such waſte 
ſeldom anſwers any ena. 7 20d £145) 


WI ENCE began the civil War in Paris, during che mino- 
2 rity of LEWIS the fourteenth, but from the extreme exac- 
tions and oppreſſions practiſed to ſupply the Treaſury exhauſted by 


prodigality, and by bounties and penſions to particulars. For the 
Queen and the Cardinal, to recommend their adminiſtration and 


ſtrengthen themſelves with friends, refuſed nothing, gave the public 


money with both hands, and by gratifying Creatures made the People 
mad. For the poor People muſt ever pay all, even for their own un- 
doing. It may not be amiſs to obſerve here that, whilſt the People 
only were oppreſſed, the ſovereign Courts made no oppoſition: But 
as ſoon as they themſelves began ta be cramped and ſqueezed, they 
preſently grew public ſpirited, and combined to make a great ſtand. 
Thence the famous /Arret of Union of all the Parliaments. Yet the 
Parliament of Paris, tho acting from ſuch narrow and ſelfiſh motives, 
was thought the refuge of the diſtreſſed, and adored by the People, 
who, unleſs miſled by ſome falſe friend, or by ſome ſuperior paſſion, 
ate always and naturally grateful. ul bog ule onde | 

Tus behaviour of the Parliament af Paris reminds me of a man 
who had a place in the Exchequer during our own civil War. The 
man was a good Cavalier, a great lover of Church and Monarchy. 
He had an affection for the cauſe and perſon of the King, and was 
concerned for his misfortunes. But whatever befell his Majeſty and 
the Royal Intereſt, or that of the Church, which were both daily 


ſinking, the good man, tho very ſorry, ſtill kept his temper and his 


place, ſtill preached patience and acquieſcence to his friends. He faw 
all the calamities of his Royal Mafter, faw him taken, impriſoned, 
hardly uſed, tried, nay his head cut off, faw Monarchy it ſelf and 
_—_— utterly aboliſhed: He diſliked all this indeed, but bore it 
he 
fectually ſet fire to his zeal, by going about to regulate and retrench 


the Fees of the Exchequer. He then declared, © That if they were for 


ſtriking at Fundamentals, it was high time for all honeſt men to 
look about them. 7 A 

No bribe, no liberality can ſecure men void of natural honour 
and virtue. Many of thoſe who had been moſt highly favoured by 


25 Princes and moſt beholden to their liberality, were the firſt to deſert 


4 | them 


was ſtill for ſubmitting to the Powers that were, though 
approved them not. At laſt the Parliament did a thing which ef- 


apy 
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them and to turn againſt them. Many have thought the advantages 
given them to be no more than what were already due to their me- > 
rit,, and therefore no ties upon them to future ſervice. Beſides, man 
will be bribed and engaged to 50 certain lengths but not all. And 
ſuch largeſſes, ſuch officious application to men by the means of mo- 
ney, will be apt to paſs for an argument of the weakneſs of the Ad- 
miniſtration and the fears of thoſe in Power; and then the Government 
will be deſpiſed, and the Leeches ſtill craving for more. Or it will 
be judged that the Court hath evil and dangerous deſigns; and then 
too the price will be raiſed by ſome; others will quite fall off. Many 
of all theſe ſorts quite deſerted the Queen and the Cardinal; and of ſuch 
as remained, few were cordial and determined, whatever they ap- 
peared. | 


Sect. IV. The wiſdom of Parſimony in a Prince — The 
certain diſtreſs and diſgrace of ſuch as are prodigal. 


TIRINCES ſhould conſider themſelves as only Stewards of the 
public Purſe, and what a breach of truſt it is, what a breach 
of honour, nay how cruel and criminal, to apply the People's money 
otherwiſe than for the People's benefit, Gs more to waſte it wan- 
tonly, or; beſtow it upon Idlers, Flatterers and Debauchees. + I am 
leaſed with the frugality and public ſpirit of oM AR, the ſecond 
Caliph after MAHOMET: He had a jewel of great price ſent him, 
as a preſent from the Greek Emperor HR RACLIUs, and fold it. 
His friends adviſed him to keep it for himſelf. But o MAR ſaid, he 
could not anſwer that to the Public. In proportion to this his public 
frugality was the ſteadineſs and credit of his Government; and in deal- 


> 


with particulars, he was equally juſt and judiciouů . 
W E R different were the meaſures. of o H MAN, the next Caliph, 
different his reputation and fate. He was partial and profuſe to his 
Creatures, employed them however unqualified, removed the beſt 
Officers in the State to make room for them, and upon them waſted 
the public Treaſure, which his predeceſſors owned to belong to the 
Public. But oH MAN ſaid that it was God's, and that he who was ſuc- 
ceſſor to the Apoſtle of God, had a right to diſpoſe of it as he pleaſed. 
It is probable that his Minions and Flatterers, they who gained by his 
miſmanagement and prodigality, had been filling his weak head with 
wild dreams of his Prerogative and Divine Right, for which doubtleſs 
theſe pernicious fee appeared very zealous. It Was what others 
have done ſince; chat is, they have often fo infatuated a Prince with 
a divine. right of .doing whatever he pleaſed, (that is, a power from 
the good God to be miſchievous to men) that he has periſhed in mak 
ing the experiment. In which the Almighty did but vindicate his 
goodnefs from ſuch. a blaſphemous imputation, and give theſe ſeducers 
the! Eiger W nn | CIR SANT GB 7d £92671 bus ev. 
| _— oF .U.s E, Adminiſtration is. always looſe, diſreſpected and tot- 
tering: That of oTYMAN was eminently ſo, and ended tragically. 
Public diſcontents and reſentments, popular remonſtrances and inſur- 
rections, were the natural effects of fi miſrule. As he had facrificed 


8 l. things. to his Creatures, and regarded his Family more than the 
r Bois Fo Out Ks 


| Public ; 
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Public; it was no wonder that the People, who were not regarded 
by him, grew weary of him ; no wonder that they were enraged at 
ſuch a ſcandalous diffipation of the public money to feed worthleſs 
Favourites. And when the People whom he had provoked, had taken 
up arms againſt him, could his Favourites, whom he had ſo dearly 
purchaſed, prote& him? No: The poor man, having loſt all eſteem 
and the hearts of his ſubjects, was left helpleſs and forlorn, and butch- 
ered in his houſe with the Alcoran in his lap. For oTHMAN was 


very devout, and perhaps ſaying his prayers when his Secretary was 


uſing his name and ſeal, to the deſtruction of his beſt ſubjects, and 


_ ſervants; a practice uſual with the Secretary. 


HEN Rx the third of France was a moſt laviſh Prince, and ac- 
cording to the meaſure of his laviſhneſs were his exactions and rapine. 
He was fo buried in riot and ſenſuality, and his ſubjects ſo drained and 
pillaged, as to have it faid of him, that only by his daily and heavy 


oppreſſions, they knew him to be alive. Could a more infamous 


thing be ſaid of a King, one whoſe duty it is to be daily employed in 
contriving how to eaſe and benefit his People ? He made a very difte- 


rent uſe of Sovereignty, and robbed them without mercy to ſatiate 


his Minions and his Vices: As if Royalty were only pomp and luxury, 
and Princes only for themſelves. TER 303 e e 8 

H reaped the juſt fruits of ſuch extreme wickedneſs and folly; 
and ſuffered ſorely for having made his People ſuffer. By his prodi- 
gality and the barbarous methods which he took to ſupply it, he 
drove them to deſpair; and as the firſt part of his reign had been 
wanton and — the latter part of it was miſerable and diſ- 
treſſed. He never could recover the eſteem and affections of his ſub- 
jects; ſo that ambitious men taking advantage of the ſcorn and hate 
borne him by almoſt all men, hunted hint to his grave; and he who 
had been a man of Blood, died in Blood. Yet this unhappy Prince 
had many good qualities, and ſome great ones. But he was eaſy and 
profuſe,” and thence the property of Sycophants, Minions and Monks, 


„ - 


and. to his People a very great Tyrant. FE | DN. 
Hs father too had a fine diſpoſition and fine'endowments, but his 
reign was grievous and intolerable; becauſe he was profuſe, and there- 


fore rapacious. He loaded his Kingdom with heavy impofitions, ſuch 


as were unknown before, yet all too little to gorge a few Favou- 
rites., So that beſides the general grinding of che poor people, the rich 
muſt be brought under for feitures and their eſtates given to the Leeches 
about the King: To accompliſh this, Laws were ſtretched or trod 
under foot, evidence forged, witneſſes ſuborned, and every execrable 
Court- art tried to deſtroy the innocent, on purpoſe to enrich wretches 
bloated with guilt and crimes. Hereſy was one fruitful pretence for 
worrying and robbing the wealthy, that the Minions might have their 
ſpoils. To de innocent was of no availment; nor had any man, 
marked out for à victim, other remedy than that of redeeming their 
lives and eſtates by a large price given to the Minions for their inter- 
poſition with the King, who, for the ſake of ſuch blood- thirſty ſerpents, 


was become the enemy and ſpoiler of his People. 
Tux Ducheſs of Valentindis, a wicked woman who governed this 


King and miſled him, glutted her ſelf with confiſcations; efpecially 
thoſe of the Hugonots. He himfelf the while was neceſſitous, his 
Government weak, and full of miſcarriages and diſhonour, He had 


ſpent 
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ſpent a large Treaſure left him by his father, devoured the ſubſtance 
of his People, ſeized many Eſtates, was forty millions in debt, yet 
the Kingdom not defended, nor his Dominions preſerved intire, but 

on all hands Joſt and diſmembred. Als quidem quum omma raperent, 
& rapta retimerent, utfi nibil rapurſſent, nibil detinuiſſent, defuerint 
omnia. Plin. Pan. T1170 Leaf” 

Sve a curſe upon a King are venal and voracious: Favourites: 
Such a curſe upon the People, is a King governed by them. They 
never fail to bring miſery and deſolation upon his People, and upon 
him neceflity and diſhonour : Perhaps he eſcapes not fo. A violent 
death, which ſhortened the days of that Prince, leaves us only room 
to conjecture what events his meaſures might have produced; had he 
continued them, and his reign been longer. H 


| Set. V. Public Frugality and public Profuſion compared in 
their effefts. — Princes brought by extravagance into 
afireſs have no reſource in the hearts and purſes of the 


People. 


ARSIMONIA magnum eft vectigal. It is not great Revenue 
| but great Frugality that creates plenty, nor a ſmall income but 
want of thrift, that brings poverty. FR AN els the firſt with a few 
Taxes was rich, 'tho always in war: Such was the force of good 
management, that this alone ſufficed for ſo many demands, ſo ma- 
ny expences. His Succeſſors with numerous Taxes were poor even 
in peace. FRANCIS was fo apprized of the ſufficiency of the public 
Revenue even then, that he adviſed his ſon HEN RV the ſecond to 
eaſe the People and aboliſh ſome of the Impoſts, eſpecially fuch as 
were laid on to fupport the War. We fee how well he profited by 
fuch good counſel. J Ie aig Dito 2, 
WIEN Princes, who by extravagance and miſmanagement are 
diſtreſſed in their Finances, come to be preſſed by any public exi- 
gency, by diſorders at home or war abroad (and to ſuch exigencies 
ſuch Princes will be ever moſt obnoxious) they then find, perhaps 
too late, the folly and wickedneſs of their if economy. The People 
whom they have provoked and abuſed will not help them, or, be- 
ing already impoveriſhed, cannot. Will they then have recourſe to 
their Minions for help to defend their Crown and Dignity, and to 
repulſe an Invader? NERO in the midſt of his ſports and profu- 
ſion never had thought of a day of diſtreſs, or that he ſhould ever 
be obliged to aſk the Romans for money and be refuſed: But he 
lived to ſee that day, to find wants and none to ſupply them. 
When the Provinces and Armies were revolting, and he judged an 
expedition in perſon neceſſary to reclaim them, he wanted a fund to 
ſet it on foot, and commanded all orders of men to bring in ſuch a 
proportion of money. But almoſt all men refuſed to contribute any 
thing, and with common conſent deſired, that he would rather recall 
all the monſtrous ſums which he had beſtowed upon his creatures 
and implements, the Informers and Accuſers. It was a juſt and a 


bitter return made to the deadly Tyrant. | 
A FRUGAL adminiſtration of the public Treaſure is a ſign of 


a well governed State, which can never be well governed * 
2 the 
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the public Treaſure is waſted and miſapplied. To the honour of 
Queen £11ZABETH's reign it was faid (and to her honour too 
much never can be faid,) that in her Court. Majeſty and Thrift 
ſtrove for preheminence: No Prodigality, no Meanneſs: No Hard- 
ſhips upon the People; no Reſentment upon the Queen. She ne- 
ver had oppreſſed nor drained her People: No wonder ſhe had their 
Hearts, which Mr. osBoRNE calls very truly, the Paradiſe of a 
Prince. | ; | 
HE R Succeſſor who was always laviſh, was always in wants, and 
ever hunting after new reſources for money ; nor did he refuſe any 
that were offered, however heavy, however ſcandalous. Hence ſo 
many Combinations and Monopolies, to the ruin of Trade, and the 
affliction of the Subject, ſo many vexatious Proſecutions, ſo many 
exceſſive and arbitrary Fines. The Bloodſuckers about him were con- 
tinually preying upon him, and forcing him to prey upon the Pub- 
lic. Profuſeneſs created want, and want which tempts private men 
to be knaves, makes public men oppreſſors. All his regular Reve- 
nue, all the ſupplies which he had from Parliaments, with all the 
advantages which aroſe from many mean devices, many oppreſſive 
tricks to get money, were hardly ſufficient to raiſe and ſupport Fa- 
vourites, Upſtarts, Pandars and Voluptuaries. 5 
Coup the Public like ſuch an Adminiſtration, or honour him? 
He was accounted at beſt but a King in Law, not eſtabliſhed upon 
the affections of his People. It was reckoned that his Minions coſt 
England more than Queen ELIZABET H had ſpent in all her Wars. 
He was fond of all new ways of raiſing money and ſqueezing his 
People, fond of all Forfeitures and Confiſcations ; affronted his Par- 
liament, ſo that they cared not to oblige him; deceived them, 
fo that they would no longer truſt him; denied their reaſonable. 
demands, or granted and then eluded them; deſcended to all low 
ſhifts, and was at laſt thought unworthy of all confidence; ſub- 
mitted to have the money granted by Parliament depoſited in the 
hands of Commiſſioners appointed. by Parliament, yet afterwards. 
forced it from theſe Commiſſioners againſt all faith and honour. ſo- 
lemnly plighted. tics ns nes add ˙ ͤgAJn ! 
A PRINCE muſt be extremely deſpiſed of whom it could be faid, | 
as it was of him, © That he had no deſigns to hurt any people but 
« his own; and was ſevere againſt Deer-ſtealers, but indulgent to 
« Man-ſlayers,” fince no murder was puniſhed when the murderer | 
had money. In return for all his Prodigality, Falſhood and Oppreſſion, 
he was ſcorned, hated, and lived in conſtant uneaſineſs and dieſe In | 
his reign began choſe diſcontents which afterwards inyolved the Nation. 


in the long civil War, LES on. ad 2 
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Sect. VI. The greateſt Revenues infuffcient under ill mas 

nagement. How grievous this to the People, how bane- 
ful to the State. The true Liberaluy of a Prince, what. 
The vile ſpirtt of flattering Caſuifts. 


I. | © Revenue whatever is large enough to bear conſtant embezzle- 
ment. The wealth of the new World, the mines of Mexico 
and Peru, poſſeſſed by the Spaniards, could not keep their great Mo- 
narchy from ſcandalous poverty during a long courſe of years in the 
late reigns; | becauſe the Finances were miſerably managed, laviſhed 
in N enormous Penſions, and diverted from the ſer- 
vice of the State. By this means, in a great meaſure, that proud 
Monarchy, which had aimed at being univerſal, was become ſo im- 
potent and helpleſs, that far from conquering other Countries, ſhe 
could not defend her own, faw ſome of her moſt conſiderable Terri- 
tories torn from her, and had it not been for ſome of her neighbours, 
even ſuch as ſhe had formerly aimed at ſwallowing up, but now for 
their own preſervation obliged to protect that their ancient enemy, 
ſhe her ſelf had followed the fortune of her Frontiers, and been the 
ſport and purchaſe of a Conqueror. A few Provinces once her own, 
not very large but very frugal, as they had at firſt beaten her in her 
| beſt days, affiſted her in her worſt, and in the greatneſs of their fleets 
and armies employed in her defence, quite ſurpaſſed her, as well as in 
promptneſs and capacity to fit them out. Can there be a greater in- 
ſtance of the different effects of management and miſmanagement ? 
Up the Miniſtry of Cardinal MAZzARIN, during the mi- 
nority of LEWIS the fourteenth, when money was wanted from 


the Finances for the ſervice of the State, the Superintendents were 


wont to anſwer, © That there was none in the Treaſury, but the Car- 
% dinal would lend the King ſome.” With honeſt management the 
King could not have been fo deſtitute, nor the Cardinal ſo abounding. 
When the Emperor cLAavpius was once complaining of the po- 
verty and emptineſs of his Exchequer, it was pertinently obſerved, 
<« That he might be abundantly rich, if his two governing Freedmen 
ce would admit him for a ſharer with them.” Nakcissus and 
PALLAS were the two meant, they who ſtudied 8 to ra- 
vage and ſpoil with all their might: No matter what the Public paid; 
no matter what their Maſter wanted. 5 

Lt wis the fourteenth who was extremely magnificent, that is, 
throwed away vaſt ſums in pomp and vanity, when he heard of the 
great Confederacy forming againſt him, reſolved to abridge his prodi- 
pom expence in building, gardens, jewels, &c. For that very year 

e had, in building only, ſpent fifteen millions. Nor could he hold 
his reſolution to retrench, notwithſtanding the public neceſſity ſo 
preſſing, notwithſtanding the private poverty ſo melancholy and affect- 
ing. He went on with Prodigality and Taxing. What the poor Peo- 
ple had, he would not want; for his pity was by no means ſo exten- 
ſive as his power. | Ger Fr | 

To ſpare, to foſter, and to enrich the People, is the true and chief 
Liberality of a Prince. Deteſtable is that Bounty which impoveriſhes 
. Vor. IL | K all 
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all men. It was truly faid of o H o, that greatly deceived were they 
with whom his profuſion and extravagances paſſed, as he would have 
had them, under the name and guiſe of Generoſity. The man might 
know how to waſte and confound; but to the diſcreet and beneficent 
rules of liberality he muſt have been an utter ſtranger. I admire a 
ſaying of H EN R the Great, (who, in truth, was a glorious Prince) 
that he hoped to ſee the time when the pooreſt man in France would 
be able to have a pullet in his pot; or words to that purpoſe... This 
ſhewed the true and paternal ſpirit of a King, ſuch a ſpirit as ev fy 
King ought to have, elſe I know no buſineſs he has with the Office. 
What has any King to do but to make the People happy? Whar have 


People to do with a King who makes them miſerable ?” Yer to the 


diſhonour of ſome of our Engliſh Princes, they often claimed pay; 
ment of the People, and had it, even for reaſonable Laws and Con- 
ceſſions, and never parted with any lawleſs exactions without an Equi- 
valent. They were paid for granting what it was unjuſt and infa- 
Bi a (+ ih: ans wor TRI YH SOT: 09? 

I w As out of countenance for a late Prince, one who affected the 
title of Great (in my opinion very prepoſterouſly) upon meeting ſome- 
where with the following 'Story. He told a Miſtreſs of his, what 
great peace of mind he had juſt received from his Confeſſor, to whom 
he had imparted his anxiety about his grinding and exhauſting his 
People in ſo grievous a manner, and how readily the good man had 
removed all his ſcruples by aſſuring him, that whatever they had was 
his own, and whatever was his own he might conſcientiouſly take. 
She is faid to have replied very freely but very juſtly; ©* And were you 


e ſuch a fool as to believe him?” Doubtleſs there was no flattery, 
no ſelf- ends, nor view to fayour and preferment in the State-Caſuiſtry 
of this holy hard-hearted knave, who by the law of God could au- 
thorize Oppreſſion and ſanctify the enormities of a Tyrant. Surely 


worſe than no Religion is that Religion which extinguiſhes humanity 
and warrants barbarity; as wicked as Tyrants are they who counte- 
nance "Tyranny, and of all Sycophants ſuch who cajole in the name 
of the Lord, are the moſt peſtilent and odiou n. 

Wren King JAaMeEs the firſt aſked Biſhop Nt ar, whether he 
might not take his People's money without the ceremony and conſent 
of Parliaments; the Biſhop anſwered roundly, that he might. God 


« forbid, Sir, but you ſhould: You are the breath of our noſtrils.” By 


ſuch cant and the impious burleſque of Scripture, he would have war- 
ranted the overthrow of the Eſtabliſhment, and ler looſe the King to 


rob his Subjects, contrary to the Duty of a King, contrary to his Co- 


ronation-oath, and againſt Law and the Conſtitution. Had the Law 
provided no puniſhment for ſuch a poiſonous parricide, ſuch a de- 
clared enemy to Law and Liberty and all men? To meditate the death 
of the King is juſtly made High Treaſon. The Biſhop was for killing 
che Conſtitution. To ſuch extreme wickedneſs and falfhood 'tis pro- 
bable this unhallowed pedant was led only out of regard to King 
JAMES's partiality to Epiſcopacy, and chiefly to his being the ſource 
of eccleſiaſtical preferments. I know not in what other ſenſe he could 
be the breath of the Biſhop's noſtril: Sure I am it would have been 
a very lying complement out of the mouth of the People, had they 
been fleeced and ſpoiled againſt Law, as the good King deſired and the 
pious Biſhop adviſed. This miferable conſideration was to his narrow 
20 ſpirit 
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ſpirit ſuperior to the felicity of human Society, the Laws of his Coun- 
try and all things. | fn NET 5 
Tn x State of Athens was fo ſenſible of the danger and miſchief 
of embezzling or miſapplying the public money, that to prevent it 
they made the following awful Law: That whereas a thouſand 
« Talents were yearly aſſigned for the defence of Athens againſt fo- 
“ reign invaſions; if any perſon preſumed to lay out, or but propoſed 
e to lay out that money, or any part of it, on any other defign, he 
„ ſhould ſuffer death.” And, though by the Law of Athens no free 
Athenian could be put in bonds, yer ſuch as had waſted or miſapplied 
the public Treaſure, were excepted and denied the benefit of it. Many 
other wiſe and ſevere precautions they took to ſecure the Revenue of 
their State, and by it the State itſelf. Nor can any State ſubſiſt in 
Honour and ſecurity where havock is made in the Exchequer. A 
Nation as well as a Family may be undone by Profuſeneſs. 


Sea. VII. Public Frugality advantageous to all; diſliled 
only by a few. — Public Bounties ill beſtowed, how dif- 
honourable. os Go . 
m1 Y all thoſe from whom a Prince takes nothing away, that is to 
ſay, by almoſt all men, he ſhall be accounted noble and bene- 
cent, and reckoned cloſe and penurious only by a few ro whom he 
gives nothing, fays MACHIAVEL, and it is truly faid. Let him 
therefore judge, whether it be not more juſt, prudent and profitable 
to oblige and careſs his People, tho he diſguſt ſome particulars, than 
to cheriſh and glut a few particulars at the expence of the People. 
People ſometimes love to ſee a liberal Prince, but care not to feel 
him, when he is liberal out of their pockets. It muſt be a melan- 
choly conſideration to a Prince (if he conſider at all) that by giving a 


large Penſion perhaps to a worthleſs or waſteful man, he is laying a 


heavy load upon the backs of hundreds of his beſt ſubjects, and op- 
preſſing a multitude to be generous or rather prodigal to one. It was 
a fine and true complement to TRAJAN, that he warily reſtrained 
all laviſhneſs in the Exchequer, becauſe he never meant to ſupply it 
out of the fortunes of the innocent. bs ans: ES 
_ IT is indeed infamous in any man to accept of bounties from 
the Public, if he can live without them. They who do fo, are at 
beſt but public Almſmen ; and every man of fortune, who with it 
has virtue or ſhame, will ſcorn the character. What is here ſaid, 
does not affect ſuch as for ſerving the Public receive thenee an equi- 
valent; fince rewards that are due are never ſcandalous. But alas, 
the ſervice is. too often over-rated, and when that ceaſes, the recom- 
pence is often continued to ſuch as want it not, as well as given 
to many who not only do not want it, but never could deſerve it. 
I have known great Largeſſes and mighty Annuities granted to ma- 
ny for no apparent reaſon, bur that they were ſhameleſs enough to 
alk, and the Prince weak enough to give. If they had any real claim, 
it was too infamous to be owned: and 'tis a terrible reproach upon 
a Prince when, for a. ſmall or a wicked ſervice done to him per- 
ſonally, equal regard is had, and as much liberality ſhewn, as for 
any ſignal ſeryice done to the State, perhaps more, and when the 
2 88 Offices 
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Offices of the State or its Treaſure are proſtituted to gratify private 
Jobbs and Intimacies. „„ 
Wu this giving humour prevails there is no end of Suiters 
and Claimers. Every man, every woman will have ſomething to 
alledge, ſome ſuffering or ſome ſervice. Upon the acceſſion, parti- 
cularly, of a new Prince ſuch claims always abound. © In every ſhift 


« of Princes, ſays Sir ROBERT COTTON, there are few ſo mean 


ce or modeſt that pleaſe not themſelves with ſome probable object 


© of preferment. Men expect payment for doing their duty and 


aſſiſting the Public, that is affiſting themſelves, and what is no 
„ more than duty they call merit, and merit muſt be rewarded; 


« and when men are left to meaſure their own, we may gueſs it will 


c loſe nothing of its extent and value. There are indeed few who 
think themſelves as high in employment as they are in capacity.“ 
When there are not Places enow to gratify pretenders, an equiva- 
tent is expected; and when once Penſions 3 and are given 
to many worthleſs people, there can be no ſatisfactory reaſon given 


for refuſing others as worthleſs. Thus the public Revenue comes to 


be thrown into a ſort of average and ſpoil. Nor when the corrup- 
tion has gone far, is it an eaſy matter to cure it; and he who firſt 
attempts it, Prince or Miniſter, will be ſure to find a hard taſk, a 


torrent of 3 and outrageous clamours: For all the Harpies, 
a 


all who had not clean hands will be found to have foul mouths; 
and when public frugality, when general eaſe and relief is intended 
and purſued, injuſtice and avarice will be imputed, But the re- 
formation, as it is always juſt, will certainly prove popular at laſt, 
when the generality feel benefit from the fult diſappointment of a 
few. Augeo Principis munus quum oftendo liberalitati ineſſe rationem. 
Ambitio enim, et jattantia et effuſio, et quidvis potius quam liberali- 
tas exiſtimanda eſt cui ratio non cunſtat. Plin. Paneg. 
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DISCOURSE IV. 
Of Princes. 


Sect. I. The Duty of a Prince, what. His motives 10 be 
good and content with limited Power: That of the Ro» 
man Emperors bounded. has 


but to conform to the Laws and ſee that all others conform, to be 

vigilant for the public welfare, to conſule the good of the 
whole and of particulars, to prevent oppreſſion and to punith it, to 
promote virtue and to reward it, to conſider himſelf as made for 
the People's protection, not the People for his pleaſure, and that 
where his Subjects reap no advantage, he can reap no glory; to en- 
force the obſervance of Law by his example as well as by his judg- 
ments, and by his faithful care of his People, merit their affection 


ö F we now enquire into the duty of a Prince, what elſe can it be 


and fidelity? Omnia inviſere, omnia audire, et undecungue invocatum, 
fatim velut numen adeſſe et aſfiftere. 


Ir is thus he muſt reſemble the Deity, nor can he be otherwiſe 


the Repreſentative of God than by doing God-like actions. It is 


not enough that he do things innocent and harmleſs ; tis not enough 
that he forbear things wicked and mean. What he does muſt be 
virtuous, noble, public ſpirited, Every ſordid action, every low arti- 
fice he muſt deteſt and avoid. He who repreſents the Almighty, he 
who guards the Laws and the Lives of men, muſt be juſt in obſerving 
Law, ambitious to reſemble his Maker and Sovereign. How can he, 
how dare he neglect or injure thoſe for whoſe ſake alone he is what 
he is? © He who is above all, ought to be better than all,” was the 


wile and worthy ſaying of CYRUS. Un Roy (entant gue Rai) na rien 


Spraprement fin: il ſe doit foy meme d autruy. La juriſdittion ne fe 


donne point en faveur du juriſdiciant : Ceft en faveur du juridicie; fays 
MONTAGNE. He adds, that a ſuperior is created not for his own 
advantage, but for that of his inferiors: As a Phyſician is fo for the 


| ſick, not for himſelf, _— 


Suck a Prince, whoſe only end and purſuit is the People's good, 
as tis in truth his only buſineſs, will deſire no power to hurt them, 
none ſuch: as others under him, or after him, may turn to their 
prejudice, tho he himſelf would not. Tho a Prince perfectly wiſe 
and juſt could never abuſe any power, he would not covet power with- 
out bounds, becauſe whatever the beſt Princes have had the worſt 


will always expe&. So that good Princes will be content with a 


little, a ſmaller ſhare, that the bad may not have too much. They 
will look beyond their own time, and contrive that the People may 
be happy when they themſelves are gone. This conſideration ter- 
ribly heightens the crime of Uſurpation and overturning the Laws 
of a Country. Though he who does it may have good qualities, 
and poflibly defire public good; Vet ſuch as are to come after him 
Vor. II. 5 — L may 
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| may be fools, madmen, bloody ſavages. CarsAR therefore and 


his fellows are never to be forgiven, never to be excuſed. 

LET a Prince be inveſted with a power ever ſo boundleſs tis ſtill 
intended, or ought to be, for the good of men, and he has none to 
be cruel or wicked. A power to deſtroy is not given but taken, and 
what is uſurped has no right whatever. No regular, no juſt power 
can be derived from the irregular will of man, whatever fine name 
he takes to himſelf. « Hard it is for one who has no bounds to his 
* power, to ſet bounds to his paſſions; ſaid the wife and good M AR- 


cus AURELIUs, Nor did the Roman Emperors pretend to be 


above the Law, but only above the formality of Law. If they acted 
otherwiſe, as they generally did, they gave the lie to truth and their 
own profeſſions. ALEXANDER SEVERUS declared, that nothing 
was ſo much a part of ſovereign power, nothing ſo much its chara- 
er, as to live according to the Laws. TRAJAN profeſſed, that 
the Prince was ſo far from being above the Laws, that the Laws were 
above the Prince. As he took an Oath to obey the Laws, he faith- 
fully obſerved that Oath; and thence pL1nNy fays, That all the 


« Emperors before him had made the ſame profeſſions, but their pro- 


“ feſſions were not believed:” What they had promiſed to be he was. 
The Romans in the times of the Emperors, made a wide difference 
between a Prince and a Maſter : the former they conſidered as a law- 


ful Magiſtrate, the latter as an Intruder and Uſurper. And 'twas ob- 


ſerved of TRAJAN, that he poſſeſſed the place of a lawful Prince, 
to prevent the exerciſe of lawleſs rule. Sedem obtinet Principis, ne ſit 
Domino locus. The Emperor ADRIAN declared to a public aſſembly 
of the Romans, that he would govern like one who had the direction 


of the People's affairs, not his own; and sEvERUs owned himſelf 


to be no more than the public Steward. Many Emperors uſed their 


power miſchievouſſy; but ſuch abuſe of power was no part of their 


Commiſſion. 

Sect. II. The wiſdom of governing by Law —— - No Juſt 
power without Law —— Taft Government requires ſenſe 

| Any wretch capable of tyranniaing No 
good man fond of boundleſs power. 8 


HEY who are ſet over men, too often forget that they them- 
ſelves are but men. Indeed ſuch of them who pretended to 
be above Law and above Humankind, were much worſe than beaſts, 
they who claimed Divinity, a diſgrace. to Humanity. Hence pLI NV 
fays to TRAJAN, who without arrogating celeſtial honours had a 
ſpirit truly divine, That, from the fate of the Princes his prede- 
ceſſors, it was manifeſt, that none but ſuch as men love, are be- 
< loved bythe G Od.... 5 

WHAT is it that gives a Prince a right to power? Not his bare 
will, for then every man who has force, has a right to power, a right 
to all that downright brutal force can bring him. As the public good 

is the general rule of Laws, theſe Laws are the rule and boundaries 
of the Prince's power, To theſe all men are and ought to be ſubject, 


he eſpecially who is entruſted with their execution and the care of all 


men. 
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men. If the Laws are for the ſecurity of the State, why ſhould 


not the Prince obſerve them, he to whom the guardianſhip of the 
State is committed? The Roman Emperors, even in their acts of 
Tyranny pretended to obſerve Law, and under the name of ſome 
Law moſt of their cruelties were perpetrated. Nor durſt they a- 
vowedly violate the Laws. Thus CL Au DIUs was afraid to mar- 
ry AGRIPPINA, for that there was no Law authorizing an Uncle 
to marry his Niece. Nor durſt he accompliſh the marriage till a 
Decree was purpoſely made. Thus even the outrageous NE RO pro- 


ceeded in cutting off ſome of the greateſt men: He got them butch- 


ered under the form and mockery of Law. 8 

IT is the more glory for a Prince to govern regularly, and by 
the juſt meaſure of Equity and Laws; for that, in order to govern 
well, parts and proweſs and vigilance are required; but any novice, 
any ſavage can exert brutal paſſion, follow his abſurd humour, yield 
to his headſtrong will. It is the eaſieſt thing in the world to ex- 
erciſe diſorder and miſrule, to gratify private appetite, to create pub- 
lic miſchief and diſorder. This the frantick AL IGULA could 


do, this the infamous HELIOGABAL us, and this our RICHARD 
the ſecond or King 0 HN. A madman or a fool may be an able 


Tyrant; and to be ſo, fools and madmen are the moſt aſpiring. LA 


BRUY ERE ſays, That for the exerciſe of Tyranny there is no need 


of arts or ſciences. Thoſe politics which conſiſt only in ſhedding 


© of blood, are very narrow and void of refinement: They inſpire 
* us to kill ſuch who, while they are alive, prove an obſtacle to 
« our ambition. This is what a man naturally cruel does without 


difficulty. It is the moſt horrible, tis the moſt groſs method of 


tt ſupporting ourſelves, or of acquiring grandeur.” Indeed, a wrong 
head, a wicked heart and human ſhape, ſeem the chief qualifications 
for a Tyrant. SHE 01-1674 21 3 Diogo 2: B69 a5 

As unlimited oppreſſion generally follows unlimited power, and 
as all power that can be abuſed will be abuſed, none but a madman, 
a wicked man, or a changeling will defire unaccountable dominion, 
whence he can reap no other fruit than guilt and odium, and his 
People none but miſery and pillage. What can be the mark of a viler 
ſpirit, what a more deteſtable character of a man, what more re- 


pugnant to the buſineſs and duty ef a public Father, than to conſi- 


der the People as his property, not his care; as if millions were creat- 


ed for the ſake of aggrandizing one of themſelves, often the wort, 


as a Tyrant is certainly the worſt creature in his dominions, let the reſt 

be ever ſo bad, and bad they muſt be as well as wretched. For the 
breath of Tyranny contaminates all things, deſtroys the beſt things, nor 

can virtue any more than happineſs ſtand before 1t, or within its reach. 

'Tis a maxim with evil Princes to make their ſubjects evil; and in 

order to bear ſlavery they muſt have the abject ſouls and vices of ſlaves, 

muſt be ſordid, ignorant, debauched, void of care for the Public, void 

of humanity and honour. Bs 
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Sea. III. How amiable the charafter of "a good Prince, 
who rules by Juſtice and Law, who loves and reheves his 
People. 


ENRY the fourth of France uſed to fay, © That in order 
to reign well, it is not expedient to do whatever we can: 


A faying worthy of the wiſe head and great heart of that brave Prince. 


As he faid he practiſed. He always heard with great patience the 
remonſtrances of his Subjects and Parliaments, nor was aſhamed to 
change his opinion, or to depart from points of Prerogative; hated 
to hear tes magnify his power, and ſhew great tenderneſs for 
the privileges of Royalty, or to be praiſed by men unworthy of 
_ praiſe ; would not ſuffer the Provinces to be oppreſſed to enrich 
| particulars; confeſſed that he differed not from his Subjects, ſince 
he had but two eyes and two feet no more than they. He told an 


aſſembly of the principal men of Normandy at Rouen, that he had 


called them, not blindly to approve what was his will and pleaſure, 
but to receive their counſel, to truſt it and to follow it. This was 


the language of a man of ſenſe and honour, and he did juſt the 


contrary to what a fool or a ſmall ſpirit would have done. A cer- 


tain Prince, cotemporary with him, would have probably told ſuch 


an aſſembly, * That State-affairs were above their reach,” (and 
quoted ſome Latin to gr it) * that they ſhould beware of en- 
<« trenching upon his Prerogative ; that he wanted not their advice, 
<< for he was a wiſe King.” 


Tur word Prerogative was what that | great French Monarch 


was ſeldom heard to mention. He conſidered it as given him on- 
ly for one end, nor could it be given to any Prince for any other, 


for the fake and ſupport of his People, as were his Revenues to 


enable him to defend the People, and not to be waſted upon pomp 


and voluptuouſneſs, as were the Revenues of ſome other Crowns at 
that time, An oppreſſive Prerogative is a monſter and contradiction; 


ſo are oppreſſive Revenues, nor will a good Prince think ought due 


to him which his Subjects are unable to bear or to pay. Henry 


the fourth abhorred the recent exceſſes and encroachments of the 


Royal Authority, and ſuppreſſed many duties which the late Tyranny 


had exacted. In one Edict he forgave the People all the arrears 
due to the Crown, and wiſhed that his own Revenue had been ſuf- 
ficient, for that then he would have taken nothing out of the purſes 
of his People. The divine MARCUS AURELIUS remitted all that 
had been due to the Imperial, or to the public Treaſury (for they 
were diſtin) during fix and forty years. He declared, That the 
public wealth belonged to the Senate and People, that he had 
9 N of his own, that the very Palace which he lived in was 
<« theirs.” | 
TxHx1s was the ſtile, theſe the conceſſions of a King and public 
Father, two characters which ſhould eternally be the ſame, but too 
ſeldom are. Nor were all theſe profeſſions of theirs the grimace 
of politicians, Marcus AURELIUus and HENRY the fourth 
had no occaſion for grimace: Great ſouls are always ſincere. They 
delighted to ſee their People happy, and ſtudied to make them ſo. 
FM 2 | | To 
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To accneplith this, HENRY the fourth chearfully leſſened his re- | 


venue, leſſened his authority, and reſtrained his prerogative where his 
prerogative interfered with the intereſt and happineſs of his People. 


He was above all little ſuſpicions, above all doubling and deceit ; ha- 


bits ſo common to men of little minds and little ſenſe. As he wrong- 
ed no man, he feared none, and his large mind was never fretted 
with the jealouſies uſually cleaving to power. He knew no purpoſe 
of being higher than others but to do good to all; and when he found 
himſelf too high to aſſiſt thoſe below him, he feared not to deſcend; 
ſtill ſecure in the benevolence of his intentions and conduct, as well 


as in the ſufficiency of his own might. He was aware that over- 


bearing pride and prerogative were not the means to win affection 
or eſteem, and that the condeſcenſion of a Prince is no contradic- 


tion to his dignity, nay a ſure way to raiſe it: He therefore lived 


with his People like a father with his children; as was faid of a 


Roman Emperor who reſembled him, I mean TRAJAN, a Prince 
in all excellencies reſembling HENRY the fourth. What pity that 


ſuch Princes, ſuch friends to the world and protectors of men, ſhould 
ever die. 2 * = ns WW 
Sect. IV. The miſerable Spirit and Infamy of Princes who 
conſider themſebves above Law, and independent on their 
People. | 6 5 


AD caro the elder known two ſuch Princes as the above- 


| mentioned, he would not have given as he did ſuch a ſhocking 
character of Kings, That they were all ravening beaſts? a cha- 


racter due to thoſe whom he knew, eaſtern Tyrants, the conſtant 
Enſlavers, Oppreſſors and Butchers of men. Power is indeed a bru- 


tal, a hideous thing, when not tempered by Reaſon and Laws, not 


employed for the benefit of Society; and ſuch as have it and do 
not thus uſe it, are worſe than animals of prey, more deſtructive, 
more deteſtable. 5 5 | 

ONE of the greateſt and braveſt of our Princes was EDW ARD 
the third. He had many demands. made upon him by his Parlia- 
ments, and granted them all. Hence he reigned and died in re- 
nown. Two of our weakeſt and worſt Kings (at leaſt till then) 
were EDWARD the ſecond and RICHARD the ſecond. Theſe 


were great zealots for Prerogative, that is for a privilege to be miſ- 


chievous and unaccountable, and rejected all ſuch demands. Hence 
their miſerable reigns, their calamitous ends, their infamous memory. 
They were that ſort of wretches who ſet up folly and appetite a- 
gainſt duty and human ſociety. Good ſenſe and greatneſs of mind 
are always found together, and juſtice is inſeparable from either. 
ED WARP the third had equal wiſdom and magnanimity, and was 
Juſt in proportion as he was brave. It was his ſtudy to cheriſh his 
People, nay to be great with them, and to be counſelled by their Re- 
preſentatives. He had the honour, ſays s EL DEN, to be the repairer 
« of the ruins that his father had made, and was a Prince whom 
« you might think by his Story to be ſeldom at home, and by his 
« Laws ſeldom abroad.” | | 
Lewis the thirteenth was a great lover of power, in propor- 
V or. II. | acts ; M tion 
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tion to his great incapacity to exerciſe if! Agia ſpecimefi of both; 
when the People of Tholouſe apphet to Him, by an” earneſt and 
unanimous petition, for mercy to the Duke DE MoNTMORENCY 
condemned to die, he anſwered, „ That if He followed the incli- 
e nations of the People, he ſhould not act Hike a King.” T queſtion 
whether his ſon would have given à better anſwer, a Prince fo ffat- 
- tered for the art of reigning, if his goverhment deferye that name. 
| What ſtrange lofty notions muſt hnave poffeffed* the weak head of 
this Prince, that a King ſnould act for himfelf againſt his People. 
The thing is often too true. Bur pray how ſfoold the People act 
on their part upon ſuch an occafioh? I mean not the People” of 
Tholouſe at that juncture, but a whole Nation, when they nd by 
his adminiſtration, that he only confiders himfelf, and not them, of 
rather makes them only 4 property to Himſelf. Such as have air 
unjuſt power, ill got, of overTmuch, or Tuck as intend 10 abuſe their 
power, are ever jealous and fearful.” * They ate ever ering rhofe 
whom they cauſe to fear, and whom they feat they ſeek” to oppreſs 
or deſtroy. This the nature and progres of Tyranny. Cuntta ferit 
dum cuncta timet. In Dr. BURN ET“ late Hiſtory we find a ſtrange, 
a ſhocking declaration of CHARLES the ſecond concerning the Duke of 
Lauderdale; that the Duke had indeed done à great many damned 
things againſt the People of Scotland; 4 but I gannot fee, ſays his 
[ « Majeſty, that he has done any thing againſt my intereſt.” . A een 5 
1 upon which I make no reflection, nor can my imagination furnifh one 
= - that can poſlibly heighten, its horrour. 15 
Now beſides the infamy, beſides the crying nige fn Ir WIS 
the thirteenth, of making. his Kingdom groan unter the mercileſs 
weight of Prerogative exerted in violation of their Bitthtight, Liberty 


—— 


1 8 and Law; all the new power which fie ufurp&d was ufürped to his 
4 Miniſter. It was the Cardinal who ſwayed the enormous Sceprer , 


= and ſwayed it terribly, even to the dread and ſhame of the Monarch, ; 

who by ſetting himſelf above the Laws, above the Remonſtrances of 8 

his Parliament, did but ſet the Cardinal above Him, and from his ex- | = 
ceflive weakneſs, to call it no worſe, his Miniſter derived his exceſſive 
Dower. Henceforward he could not, he durſt not either ſee or hear 
%%% ² ÜͤwVVVVVVVVVCCCTC OO Ore" Tex 
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= ect. V. Princes ſeeking or poſſeſſing anbitrary Power, 
=_ = rarely exerciſe any themſelves: Their Minifters and Crea- 
tures generally rule all. donate bas evoror! 


Iris wonderful this ſtrange thirſt, this boundleſs appetits in Prin- 
ces for unbounded Power, which yet they ſeldom occupy them- 
ſelves, but leave to be exerciſed by others, their Minions or Miſtreſſes, 
What they gain by putting bonds upon all men, is to be themſelves 
holden in bonds by the meanefſt or the worſt, LEWIS the thirteenth, 
a Prince very inſufficient but very obſtinate, one who Had no Ideas 
— or very ſhort ones of his own, aſſumed to be the origin and oracle 
of all Juſtice and Law ; and his paſſions, infuſed or managed by the 
Cardinal, were to be the rule of life, and to determine the fate of all 
men. The Cardinal, who uſed the King like a mete machine, was 
effectually Monarch of France, as all Frenchmen felt, as all Europe 
tans 


2 
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Gr He was indeed an extraordinary Wan; a mighty ty genius: but 
as he trod upon the Laws and Liberties of his Country, the beſt that 
can be ſaid of him, is that he was an able deſtructive. Miniſter. Who- 
ever rules by fancy will ever be a pernicious ruler, let has: abilities be 
what they will. 

TAE ſovereignty, and folly and cruelty of CLAUDIUs were all 
managed by his manumiſed Slaves, or his Wives; and he had neither 
diſcernment or paffions but ſuch as they infuſed, Nor was it peculiar | 
to CLAUDIUS to be'under ſuch — 4-008 The reft of the Cæſars 


were generally ſubject to the ſupreme rule of ſome mean and uncon- 


troulable Favourite. Fheſe lofty Emperors who would bear no limits 
to their authority, exerciſed in effect none, but reſerving only the name 
and iniquity of power, devolved the adminiſtration and abuſe of 1 It _ 


their vileſt domeſticks, the dregs of human race. 


THE great Turk, who claims and exerciſes a power without con- 


troul over the lives of all men, who challenges a right to the fortune 
and property of all, and is Lord of every acre throughout his vaſt do- 


minions, enjoys from all this enormous, this ſounding ſovereignty no 
more than a mighty name and mighty danger. He is ſeldom ſeen, 
ſeldom does any thing, or knows what is done. Wich the ſeal which 


he delivers to his prime Vizier, he ſurrenders the abſolute diſpoſal of 
his immenſe Empire, the abſolute direction of his boundleſs Authority. 


The Prerogatives of State: which he exerts in his own perſon, are ſuch 
as concern not the State, at leaſt help it not: He diverts himfelf with 
the tricks and grimaces of Mutes and Buffoons, with his Ladies or 


Pathicks, with Dogs and Huntſmen. 


Tis thus he diſcharges the duties aſs a e chus guards the 


Public and protects Nations. Are theſe the marks of authority divine, 


of a power holden immediately from God, facred and irreſiſtible, as 
che Mahometan Doctors teach? Are the characteriſticks of Divinity to 
be found in the neglect and abuſe of Government, as well as in the 
diſcharge of it? If he who does the office be the perſon divinely ap- 
pointed, as I think he ought, not the Grand Seignior, but the Grand 
Vizier is the man. How the Turkifh Divines reaſon upon this + 95 
I know not. I doubt not but they are provided with good caſuiſtry 
and diſtinctions to account for their recommending, as they have ſome- 
times done, their Monarch to be dethroned or knocked on the head, 
tho by their principles he was irreſiſtible. and facred. Such force 
and magic there is in the ſage ſubtleties of this profound Divinity 
and of theſe able Divines, and ſo powerfully do they aid Princes 
to ſtand or fall. 

'A MAHOMETAN preacher was bold enough to tell the Enpe- 
ror to his face, that inſtead of defending Buda (then beſieged) he 
went every day a hunting. The rebuke had ſuch an effect, that, 
as ſoon as the ſermon was ended, his Highneſs ordered nine hun- 
dred of his hunting dogs to be drowned. We ſee the efficacy of 
an honeſt ſermon upon a Prince when an honeſt man is found to 
preach it, one who aims at truth and reformation, not at flattery 


and preferment. 


TH AM As King of Perſia was ſhut up in his Seraglio, drowned 
in voluptuouſneſs, for ten years together, leaving his Authority to be 
abuſed, and his Subjects oppreſſed and devoured all that while at 


the luſt _— diſcretion of his Servants. They therefore were the 
ſovereign 
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ſovereign Rulers, whilſt he had the ſovereign Title. In a manner like 
this are all or moſt of the great Monarchies in the Eaſt conducted. 
The Monarchs do nothing, and their Miniſters do miſchief. Theſe 
Repreſentatives: of the Deity are themſelves repreſented by a Woman, 
or a Pathic, always by a Slave. „ e PIG BED 
Svcn of our Engliſh Kings as had the greateſt appetite to abſo- 
lute rule, as the worſt always had, never ſwayed what violent power 
they had graſped, but reſigned their People, their Dominion and 1 
themſelves to Creatures and Favourites: Whether the King were a 4 
HENRY, an EDWARD or a RICHARD, a JOHN or a JAMES, | 5 
*rwas ſtill, a PIERCE GAV ESTON, a HUGH SPENCER, a MOUN T- 
FORD, a BREMBER, a CARR Or a PETERS that miſgoverned 
and oppreſſed. The King only lent his name and warrant, and of- 
ten not that, but ſtill blindly approved what they had done, tho 
he knew it not, nor why. 4 0 54 85 EE” 


Sea. VI. The arbitrary will of Favourites o fren proves the 
only Law of a bad and arbitrary Prince — How. apt 
they are to abuſe his power, and at laſt to deſert him. 


| HE caprice, or paſſion, or evil counſel of a reigning Fayou- = 
. rite, will always paſs upon a weak Prince for the rules of 7 
Equity and Law. As a Prince who is not controuled by Law will 1 
in all probability prove bad, and certainly bad where he rejects Law ; 
ſo a Miniſter acting without any check or inquiry from his Maſter, 
is not very likely to prove modeſt and virtuous. The one will be 
apt to grow domineering and inſolent, if the other be credulous and 
indolent. Such a temptation is ſeldom withſtood, or ſuch an oppor- 
tunity loſt. This was the caſe and misfortune of GALA. For 
ſuch, ſays TAciTus, was his weakneſs and acquieſcence, that ” 
it the avarice of his friends, already inſatiable, and ravening accord- 
ing to the meaſure of his ſovereign fortune, was farther heightened 
and excited; whilſt under a Prince thus feeble and*credulous, their 
iniquities were attended with the ſmaller peril, and with gains the 
more mighty. PLiNy ſays, it was always a glaring and ſure ſign, 
that the Prince was impotent and contemptible, when his Servants 
were mighty and powerful. Præcipuum indicium non magni principis, 
magnos libertos. 8 5 Ne: | 
 R1cHaRD the ſecond left his Government ſo entirely to his Fa- 
vourites, that they were ſaid to have taken the Kingdom to farm.” 
They paſſed Patents, they iſſued Proclamations, levied Money, ſpoiled 
the Subject, all without his knowledge or once aſking his conſent. Nor 
other reaſon had they for ſetting him above Law, but that they might 
be lawleſs. Thus they cauſed it to be proclaimed in the City of Lon- 
don, © That no perſon ſhould dare to utter a word or expreſſion againſt 
c them, on pain of forfeiting all that he had.” Nay they made the 
or weak King ſwear to them, not only © to be governed and coun- 
« ſelled by them alone, but to maintain and defend them, and to live 
ce and die with them.” After this tis ſmall wonder that they would 
not ſuffer the great perſons of the Realm, or the King's beſt ſubjects, 
to give him any advice or information, or even to approach him, ex- 
cept in their preſence. BREMBER (one of the Minions) cauſed twyo 
and 
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and twenty men to be hanged in one night, without law or trial. But 
this was only a ſmall eſſay of his power and violence; he had marked 


out ſeven or eight thouſand obnoxious Citizens to be cut off at once, | 

and prepared a common Hatchet for that purpoſe, an inſtrument that 
providentially ſerved to ſtrike his own head from his body. 

CoNnCcERNING thoſe low and ſervile ſpirits at Court, who, in 


times of — and corruption, ſwagger and govern all things with 
nce and diſdain, manage little intrigues with notable craft 
and ſufficiency, tell hes, practiſe falſhood, traffic for places, and care- 


fully keep all men of honour; capacity and merit at a due diſtance; it 


is worth while to obſerve, what a miſerable figure they make in a time 
of danger and alarms, confounded, ſtruck with terror, ready to change 


ſides, ready to abandon their old friends and protectors, to ſubmit with 
mean ſuppleneſs to ſuch as they had lately deceived, inſulted and 


oppreſſed, and to become humble ſlaves to profeſſed enemies. 


Sed. VII. Princes guilty of the Oppreſſions committed by 
their Authority. Their Miniſters are generally lite them, 
bad or good. A limited Authority ſafeſt io Kings and 
Miniſters. The beſt Miniſters obnoxious io clamours. 


ou 5 PRINCE who permits oppreſſion and cruelty, is cruel 
and oppreſſive, though he know it not; for he ought to know, 


ought to enquire, and to prevent it or puniſn it. Why elſe is he a 
Prince, and what elſe is his duty, but to watch for the public good? 


Nor did ever any reaſon otherwiſe, except Tyrants, public enemies 
and ſpoilers, with their Flatterers and Minions, who hoped to gain 
by miſleading and corrupting them. What they cannot do them- 


ſelves they ought to ſee well done by others, to redreſs what is ill 


done, to take care that it be not repeated, and that public examples 
be made of public criminals. A Prince becomes bad by his idleneſs 
as well as by his actions. He is inveſted with a great truſt, the 
greateſt upon earth, one ſo extenſive that upon the well or ill ex- 
ecuting of the fame depends the felicity or miſery of Nations; fo 
that whoever neglects it, is unfit for it, or unworthy of it. 


Ts allowed that an able and honeſt Miniſtry make amends for 


the indolence or inſufficiency of a Prince: but how rarely does it 
happen that he chuſes ſuch? They generally prove like himſelf, vi- 


cious or weak, or make his folly a warrant for their injuſtice, His choice 


is determined not by their talents for Government, about which 
perhaps he is ignorant, perhaps unconcerned, but by taſte, or whim, 
or paſſion, for ſome particular quality, or ſome fooliſh excellency that 
he delights in. Peradventure they joke well, or ſhave well, or pro- 
cure him Miſtreſſes, or become ſuch themſelves, or are notable Mu- 
ſicians, notable Devotees, or notable Drinkers. For ſuch accompliſh- 
ments, and without any other, Men, and Monks, and Women, and 


| Barbers, and Buffoons and Fidlers have been raiſed by Kings to rule 


over Kingdoms. 


THEY who do what they pleaſe ſeldom do what they ought, 
and ſuch as may do evil with impunity generally do it with licen- 
tiouſneſs. Nor other fence or ſecurity is there againſt evil but pe- 
Vol. IL N nalties 
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nalcies and the dread of evil. Men are then leaſt likely to affend 


when they date not. The power therefore of the higheſt ought to 
be bounded, . and precautions taken as well againſt the exceſſes of 
Kings as thoſe of Subjects. Kings themſelves ſhould deſire it: Lis 


o 


the ſafeſt rule as well as the moſt honourable and even moſt pro- 
firable ; ſince where the People, ſecured by the Laws, live unmo- 
leſted, the Prince will reign in wei, and the more free they are, 
the more able they will be to ſerve him, the more chearful to ſup- 


8 


port him, as well as more rich and liberal to ſupply him. 


\. NeiTHER can a Prince under the reſtriction and guidance of 


Laws, be long ſerved by worthleſs, ſilly, or arbitrary men. They 
muſt be men of ſenſe and reputation, otherwiſe they will ſoon deſtroy 
themſelves or him or both. In a Nation governed by fixt Laws 
all men will ſee, indeed feel, whether the Laws and their Properties 
are violated, whether they are oppreſſed againſt Law or protected 


by it. The dignity of the Adminiſtration muſt be ſupported, de- 


cency and gravity preſerved, with regularity in the courſe of buſineſs, 
the Public muſt be tenderly treated, and particulars civilly uſed: Elſe 
the Crown will fall into contempt, into weakneſs and diſtreſs, the 


Subject into diſcontents and rage, all things into confuſion. Minions | 


and Underlings may, and probably always will, have ſecret influence 
and ſway, ſometimes enough to hurt and perplex a Miniſter, who 
often ſuffers blame for the ill things which they, in ſpight of him, 
do: damnatus culpæ quam ali deliquerant. But he who conducts the 


public affairs muſt be a man of parts, a man of buſineſs, and fuf- 
ot mooly of name and credit. | ; 


WiĩI n all this he muſt expect to be hardly preſſed, often find it 


a hard taſk to ſtand. He will often be thought guilty even where 
he is moſt innocent. He will be ſure to diſoblige ſome, even by 
obliging others; ſeyeral will think themſelves at leaſt as well qua- 
lified as he for his place, and, in hopes to be taken in, endeavour 
to puſh. him out. They will be apt to charge him with crimes 
at à venture, and probably hate him enough tor with him cri- 
minal, or to believe him ſo. Many will concur in the imputation, 
ſome through perſonal anger, more through natural malignity, the 
moſt of all through folly. The multitude love changes, ſome find 
advantage in it, and many hope to find. Even his excellencies and 
renown may happen to create him enemies and perſecution. Cauſa 
periculi non crimen ullum, ſed gloria viri. Perhaps few Miniſters ever 
ſerved a Prince with more faith and ſufficiency than Monſieur Dx 
BON did his great Maſter H ENR V the fourth, or with greater 
regard to the intereſt of the Public. Yet his credit with the King, 
tho no more than he deſerved, and two or three fine employments, 
however due to his merit, ſerved for a conſtant pretence to male- 

contents, and even for the ground of ſeveral conſpiracies. In mat- 
ters of great and public moment, tis a difficult ching to pleaſe all. 
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Sect. VIII. The benefit of ſtanding Laus io Princes and 
ibeir Miniſters, further illuſtrated. What regard Prin- 
ces ſhould have to poſthumous Fame, what dread of 
Infamy. We e e REN, + 

T is not in a free Country as in one enſlaved, where whatever 
che Prince likes all muſt ſeem to approve ; where all muſt beſtow 
their reverence and ſubmiſſion blindfold, wherever he beſtows power 
and favour tho blindfold too. In a Nation of Freedom and Laws, 
all men claim a right to judge and cenſure for themſelves, a right 
which they often abuſe and miſapply, but ought never to loſe, Bet- 
ter it is, that all men fay what they pleaſe, than one man do what 
he will. Yet a Miniſter under all theſe diſadvantages, however ob- 
noxious to clamour and unjuſt cenſure, is ſafer and happier than in 
the ſervice of a lawleſs Prince, whoſe rage is uſually more ſudden 
than his favour, and who never accuſes but he likewiſe deſtroys, of- 

5 ten without accuſing; whereas, when the Laws govern, Miniſters 

= care frequently accuſed but ſeldom hurt, and the worſt too often eſ- 

= cape, whilſt under a Tyrant the beſt never do. 1 

= To Princes themſelves the Laws are the beſt guides as well as 
guards. Moſt men will be apt to flatter them, few to tell them the 
truth. Let them have recourſe, for information, to the Laws, Coun- 

fellors which will not cajole nor deceive them, nor betray and deſert 
them, as Favourites and Armies may. Sycophants will tell them that 

Hl t they may do what they liſt,” and tis like, confirm that impious lie 

2 another equally impious, that © ſuch is the ordinance of God.” 

5 The Laws will tell him that, whatever he does muſt be for the good 

* of men; that he has no right to hurt them, no power but what is 

< given him, limited by inſtitutions framed by the wiſdom of men, 

55 _ « for their own fafety and his, and that for their ſecurity, and not 

« for his own eaſe or pride, he is ſet over them. If he break his 
« bounds, if he violate his truſt, he becomes an enemy to God and 
4 Man, and muſt hope for favour from neither, ſince in the fight of 
God, the impartial Father of all men, none are high or low but in 

e the ſanctity or impiety of their lives, and he who injures and be- 

« trays all men is evidently the worſt of all.” . | 
LI r any Prince judge, which is the more reaſonable inſtructor, 
the Sycophant or the Laws. (For Sycophants, and the vileſt, they all 
are who tell a Prince that he may overturn the Law) Let him judge 
which is likely to lead him to moſt juſtice and benevolence, to moſt 
honour and renown, to moſt ſecurity whilſt he lives, to moſt praiſe 
when he is dead: Lethim determine with himſelf, whether he would 
be a Nero, governed by Parafites and his luſts, deteſted as a Ty- 
rant, doomed to immortal abhorrence through all ages, or a Tits, 
who made Juſtice and Law the meaſure of his Government, was ſtiled 
the delight of human-kind at that time, and has been judged worthy 

of the ſame amiable character ar all times fince. In proportion to 

the excellence and depravity of a Prince's reign, will be his fame af- 

torwards, illuſtrious or inglorious. | 
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WA can be more delightful to a Prince, than an aſſurance of 

being adored when he is dead? What more ſhocking than to foreſee; 
that he ſhall be abhorred, or even his memory lighted amongſt men? 
For in the memories of men his moſt laſting monument muſt” be 
raiſed; happy for him if alſo in their affections. Mibi in animis veſtris 
templa ; he pulcherrime effigies et manſuræ. Theſe are the inſeripti- 
ons, this the character, which cannot be erazed, panegyricks that 
will not lye, unperiſhing honours, out of the power 0 time, and death 
and malice. In quos nihil flammis, nibil ſenectuti, nibil ſucceſſoribus li- 
ceat. Such as were by PL INV foretold to RA AN, and ſuch as 


TRAJAN {till enjoys, ſtill ſhall enjoy. 


Sect. IX. Idle Princes ſeldom come to be able Princes. 

Hl much application to buſineſs imports them, for their 
own accompliſhment and the good of therr Govern- 
mem. | 


NDOLENT Princes, ſuch as love not buſineſs, or are kept 
from it, beſides their being liable to be abuſed, ſcarce ever come 
to be men of great ſufficiency, tho they may have good- natural parts. 
It is by the continual exerciſe of the underſtanding that the under- 
ſtanding is enlarged. A man of much induſtry, with moderate parts, 
will be an overmatch for one who has the greateſt, but never exerts 
them. Attention to buſineſs, and the affairs of life, fills the mind with 
ideas and reflections, arms it / againſt miſtakes and ſurprizes, and uſes 
it to judging and deciding. But to a ſpirit untrained and void of ex- 
perience, every ſmall matter proves a great difficulty, every {mall diffi- 
culty proves diſcouraging. A man practiſed in affairs is ſeldom ſtartled 
or at a loſs, and for every emergency will be apt to find ſome expe- 
dient ;. for he is uſed to emergencies and to provide for them. Every 
ſmall Clerk will be apt to deſpiſe, every little Lawyer be able to outwit 
a man juſt come out of a College or a Cloiſter, tho he may make no 
mean figure there. - Even very filly men will acquit themſelves nota- 
bly in buſineſs, where it lies in a road and method, and make diſpatch 
where a very bright man not uſed to it would be ſtrangely puzzled. 
I have ſeen a man of poor natural capacity, but well trained in buſi- 
neſs, triumph over a man of extraordinary talents deſtitute of experi- 
ence. Such as are originally weak may acquire artificial abilities, 
as others of great genius, applying to nothing, will be good for no- 
thing. e | 5 D 
* the buſineſs of reigning is the moſt important upon earth, he 
who is inveſted with ſupreme authority, in order to make himſelf 
worthy of it, ſhould be extremely careful to qualify himſelf for it. 
He ſhould inform himſelf aſſiduouſſy, exert himſelf diligently, and 
convince all men, that he who beſtows every office, is able to diſ- 
charge, and therefore fit to bear, the higheſt. It were indeed pre- 
poſterous, that authority ſhould be in the hands of one who ought to 
adminiſter it, but cannot, and leaves it all to be adminiſtered by others. 
This was the character of many of the Cæſars, Idiots in Govern- 
ment, Heroes in Tyranny, So that PLIN v had juſt cauſe to ſay, That 
= it 
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it ſeemed highly unworthy, chat he thould confer all Aignitics, who 


could ſuſtain none. 

II is a misfortune even in a Country here the Laws govern, to 
have 4 weak, or which is the ſame thing, an indolent Prince; for 
the bene of an indolent Prince is generally weak; and where 

he does too little, thoſe who act for him will be apt to do too much. 
But under a Government limited by Laws, ſuch weakneſs or neglect in 

a Prince can do leaſt harm, nor can his will or his folly be pleaded, 
as in arbitrary Countries, for the cauſe or cloak of enormities, ſince 
His will and his folly are repugnant tothe Laws, and may be oppoſed 
by Law. All men know how far his power extends, how far others 
can extend it for him. In abſolute Monarchies, not only his will, 
His fury, his appetites, are Laws and Laws irrefiſtible, but ſo likewiſe 
are the appetites and will and fury of his Officers, who always alledge 
that, whatever they perpetrate he commands and who dares doubt or 
deny it, or go to Court to enquire? | 
Bu r let a Prince's power be ever fo cautiouſly rallralved let the 
Laws which limit and direct him be ever fo plain, he will fill find 
an abundant call for all his induſtry, in chuſing his Officers, in obſerv- 


ing their Conduct, in applying his Revenue, in executing the 5 
in hearing Petitions, in attending to Treaties and Embaſſadors, 


taking care of the Dignity and Tranquillity of the Nation, and — 
in governing his Family. What more extenſive office would a Prince 
have, if he mean to perform it with conſcience and care? Few men 
are equal to it; the ableſt man cannot be too diligent in it. 
HE NR the fourth of France had a great underſtanding, becauſe 
he had made great uſe of it. From his childhood he was almoſt con- 
tinually exerciſed in diſtreſs and affairs, and forced by the former into 
the latter. As he was a man of great pleaſure, had his Kingdom 
fallen to him early and eaſily, tis certain he. would not have had 
equal ſufficiency ; For ſufficiency is to be acquired like a ſcience. He 
was forced to be induſtrious, vigilant, inquiſitive, and therefore was 
always improving. Thus he became excellently qualified for Go- 
vernment. HenRy the third might have proved ſo too, had he 
been obliged from his youth and for à long courſe of years to have 
ſtruggled for his Crown. He had ſhewn what he was capable of, 
_ whilil yet very young: In truth ſo great was his reputation in the 
_ camp, ſuch abiliey ke ad manifeſted as a Commander, and ſuch ho 
| were conceived of him as a Prince, that he was choſen King of 
land before he was twenty years old. But through idleneſs, and an. 
ſuality, and flatterefs, 9 became & malt miſerable ey; nen 
and ſanguilary. 

PRINOEs that 2 ling, "_ ve” all things te s will 
always be minors; as was our. RICHARD the ſecond. Contem 
my is that Prince who holds nothing of Sovereighty but the Pa- 
y and the Crown. Poor R Te HAAR D loſt even that: Nor ean 
ay Prince who! takes no care to ſupport his own dignity , be ſe- 
cute that his dignity will net fall. Men who are able and good 
will be kept carefully from him, at leaſt from ſerving him The 
ſelfiſn; the falſe, the- miſehiereus will always be moft numerous 


about hien, perhaps exclude all others, at leaſt will always have the 
bear no 


moſt Wa. perhaps the o ray. A. Iſt 3 he y_ 
VOI. II. | counſel 


akin to the Gods. ound id e ee . 
Sve Chriſtian Princes as have aimed at Titles and Pri 1 
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counſel but the worſt. - Ita formatis principis auribus ut acerba que 


ut ilia. | | | | a 14 ' 
. In ſpight of any human ſufficiency or virtue, that a Prince can 


_ exert or poſſeſs, there will be many abuſes growing or creeping in, 


uch as he cannot altogether remove or prevent. But where he is idle, 
where he is neglectful, diſorder will prevail tenfold, corruption walk 
barefaced, truth and virtue and merit will be brow-beaten or baniſh- 
ed, vice and inſolence will flouriſh, the Laws loſe their force, the A 
miniſtration become looſe and deſpiſed. __ ein 
Sue was the reign of HENRY the third of France, ſuch that 
of RICH ARD the ſecond. of England. They minded nothing but 
pleaſure and feſtivity. Their Government by being neglected, grew 


corrupt, impotent, ſcandalous, at laſt fell to pieces. Yet the for- 


mer was a capable Prince, indeed capable of great things, and only 
wanted application: but from his propenſity to pleaſure he diſre- 
liſhed buſineſs and fatigue, and by the pernicious flattery and 


ſoothing of Minions and Deceivers, came to drop the reins of 


Government into their hands, and reſerved to himſelf only the 
name and danger. RI HA R the ſecond had the fame voluptu- 


ous biaſs, and the like miſchievous Leaders. He was not a Natu- 


ral, nor a Lunatic, nor ſeems to have wanted a ſhare of ſenſe; 
but having never been taught, or ſuffered, or inclined, to exert it, 


he continued in the ſtate of childhood, ſimple by habit, fooliſh 
for want of induſtry and experience, and having never diſcharged 


the functions of Government, was at laſt unable to diſcharge 


Sect. X. - The moſt wretched and wicked of all Princes 
are wont io account themſelves moſt ſacred, and to claim 


Auributes drome, 55 | Ch 


* — * .- of 2 4 
C * 3 t 


T is remarkable that both the wretched. Princes mentioned 
in the laſt Section were ſtrangely conceited of their own 
power, had high notions of Prerogative, nay claimed Authority 
almoſt divine, and were extremely jealous of Kingſhip when they 


exerciſed none, but left themſelves and their Realms to be abuſed 


and undone by the Paraſites their Maſters. This is the ſpirit of all 
wretched Princes, to be proud according to the meaſure of their 


folly, to be the fonder of power for being the leſs able to weild 
it, and to aſſume an alliance with the Gods when they are too 


vile or fooliſh to be accounted men. The Roman Emperors moſt 
ſignal for cruelty, frenzy and ſtupidity, never failed * — Gods, or 


more than human, would have done well to have remembred, that 


. - 


they were but reviving the ſtale pretenſions of ancient Tyrants 


and Pagans, and owning for their Predeceſſors Madmen, , Idiots; Sa- 
vages, the moſt deteſted that ever the earth bore, Nor indeed have 
any followed theſe Monſters, in this profane and enormous vanity 
bur ſuch as in their other qualities too reſembled, them, the vicious, 
the prodigal, the falſe, the poor ſpirited, and the debauched, fuch 
as 
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as could not govern well or choſe to govern ill, ſuch as boldly 
called in Heaven to vindicate what Law and Conſcienee condemned 
and alledged 4 depuration from above. to blaſt and deſtroy all chings 
below. When impious deſigns were entertained, when meaſures ex- 
ecrable and ruinous were purſued, ſolemn Oaths violated, Liberty 
extinguiſhed, all the Laws overturned, Tyranny ſet up, then a Lieu- 
. tenancy from God was always forged and pleaded, divine impunity 
for diabolical deeds, a right from the Father of Mercies, of Juſtice 
and of Men, to commit. Cruelty: and Injuſtice, to oppreſs and 
butcher. 5 7 
VISsIoxs like theſe, wild and impious, are refuted:/by/ repeat- 
ng them, and the diſhonour of SES maintained and Se Ah. 
. Jufficiently expoſed. Such too is the mean character of theſe 
Erinces, fuch has been their reign and fate, as to vindicate the Deity 
from the blaſphemous imputation of having avowed them | + 
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univerſal. The Nobility, eſpecially the young Nobility, perceived 
; and 
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he do nothing, us mot he who Teigns':) If What he does be bad, 
ohe had better not reigm One upon whom n 
depends) is under a continual call amd obligation to fe chat none b 

miſerable, that none be wrunged or: :unredrefled © and beeauſe His cn 


example is of univerſal influence, beyond that of exhortation, or of 


precepts, or of preachments, indeed more cogent than Law itſelf, or 


. penalties, or terrors, it behoves him to ſhew himſelf wiſe and virtuous. 


How glorious is it for a Prince, when it becomes the glory of all men 


to imitate him? How ſcandalous, when he is only their guide to baſe- 


neſs and debauchery ? The goodneſs of his demeanour ſhould vie with 


the greatneſs of his power. Par omnibus, et hoc tantum ceteris major 
quo mehor. In vain will he cauſe vice to be puniſhed, if he himſelf be 


vicious; even in his executing of juſt Laws, he will be accounted un- 


juſt, if he himſelf obſerve them not; nor will the frowns of Juſtice be 


found of ſuch force, as the countenance and pattern of him who holds, 
or ſhould hold, her ſcales. OE | nw 


| Royal Blood, or of the prime Nahles, violated the Law, they were 
Denon Subject, forfeited all their 


u 
Privileges, were degraded fra aherSvrahaty Honours, and account- 
Fas thoug reaſonable to debaſe thoſe 
mike an example of ſuch as 
* draw others after their 
maNIeifiratc there was puniſhed 

than to that of his crime, 
ſuſtice the leaſt evil was not 

to eradicate evils, and obliged 


by their great figure 


according to his character ag 
from an opinion that in a 
to be tolerated, ſince he was ap 


to be more obſervant of the Lien his inferiors. It was ſaid of 


the Iucas that they took ſuch an affectionate care of their Subjects, as 
to merit being ſtiled rather Fathers of their Country and Guardians of 
their Pupils, than Kings over Subjects: They were called by the In- 
dians, Lovers of the Poor. Such ſhould every Prince be and appear to 
be. His life and conduct are a perpetual ſtandard : All men ſee it, 
moſt men follow it, and according to the courſe of his life will be 
the courſe of morality or debauchery. — 1659 -eie 

- VESPASIAN in a few years (for he reigned not many) by the 
practice of frugalit made all men frugal, and in that ſhort ſpace 
ſtoppell A (ent bf profuſion which had been flowing for a hun- 
dred years before. HEeNRy the third debauched all France, as did 
RICHARD the ſecond all England. Manners as well as faſhions 
beginning from the Court, the corrupt manners there became quickly 
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and followed the taſte and pleaſures of the King: The Gentry next, 
then the Commonalty, fell all into the faſhion of their ſuperiors. 
The reign of the great Queen ELIZABETH and that of her Suc- 
ceſſor, ſufficiently ſhew, how far the example of a virtuous or a vo- 
Tuptuous Prince, can go towards making ch 

ber, as well as towards ennobling or debaſing their ſpirits. The 
public Manners are beſt aſcertained by thoſe of public Rulers, and 
the ſureſt cure for the irregularities of Subjects, 1s the regularity of 


Princes; ſince even Example alone without Authority goes further 


than Authority without Example. Vita principis cenſura eft, eaque 
perpetua — non tam imperio nobis opus eſt quam exemplo; ſays P LIN 
to TR AJ AN, who was indeed a pattern to his Subjects as well as 
to all ſucceeding Princes. He adds, that the fear of puniſhment is 
but an unſure guide to right moras. 
NEITRAHER is the Virtue and Morality. of a Prince of greater 
advantage to his People than to himſelf. Virtuous Subjects are al- 
ways peaceable, nor will they fail to honour a virtuous Governor. 
Tis the debauched, the riotous, the idle, who are prone to ſedition, 
love public changes and promote them. Whatſoever particular points 


a Prince may carry by debauching his People, it cannot be the ſta- 


bility of his Throne, whatever he may think. A People who have 
abandoned their Virtue will readily abandon their King ; nor does he 
deſerve any other, if it was he who firſt corrupted them. From a 
vicious People it is madneſs to hope for virtuous Principles, ſuch as 
thoſe of juſt: allegiance and fidelity. Where no integrity is left, no 
honour can be expected; and when they are corrupted fo far as to ſell 


or throw away their Liberties, which is the higheſt degree of corrup- 


tion, what other or leſſer degree will they be aſhamed of? Nor can 


one who has made them univerſally vile, complain, with a good grace, 
that they prove vile to him. "Tis but a part of what he taught 


them. 


IT is ſaid of China, that when the Emperor proves licentious and 


bad, when he neglects his duty and the adminiſtration, and falls into 
enormities and vice, the face of the whole Empire becomes altered, 
and the People otherwiſe ſober and wiſe, grow riotous, unruly, de- 


bauched, and tumultuous. So that for his own fake. he is obliged to 
be ſober and orderly, obliged to preſerve at leaſt all the appearances of 


innocence and virtue. Vet the Monarchy of China is the moſt com- 
pleatly framed of any that the world ever produced, ſupported by ad- 


mirable orders and maxims, all ſettled into reverence and authority 


by the approbation and uſage of numerous ages. Bur all their admi- 
rable maxims and orders are inſufficient where the good example of 


the Prince is wanting to inforce them. The Chineſe therefore main- 
tain, that by the virtue of the King the People become virtuous, and 


that he is reſponſible to Heaven for the wicked manners of his King- 
dom. They ſay, it is a ſmall matter for a Prince to puniſh crimes; 
He ought by the example of his own virtue to prevent crimes in 
Tux innocence therefore of a Prince's life is the beſt guide to his 
People, and the ſureſt guard of his Perſon and Diadem. This is what 


LIN y ſays to TRAJAN: Diſcimus experiment, fideliffimam cuſtodiam 
principis, ipfius innocentiam. Many of the Princes before him, beſides 
their own peſtilent examples, had forced the People, and all orders of 
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men, by all the influence and terrors of Tyranny, to be debauched, 
diſhonourable, contemptible, and wicked; that all men being corrupt, 
chey themſelves might not be ſeen worſe than the reſt, and no man 
have credit or virtue enough to be terrible to the Tyrants. Their po- 
licy was as abſurd as it was abominable, and their fate proved a warn- 
ing to Princes and all men, to avoid following their deſtructive exam- 
ple. Where God doth not bleſs, man will not, fays Mr. SELDEN. 
By the neceſſity of ſetting a good example, I do not mean that a 

Prince ſhould be debarred from diverſions and pleaſure, but only 
from ſuch as tend to corrupt the public Manners. With ſuch plea- 
ſures of his as hurt not his People, he People have nothing todo. Moſt 
of the greateſt Princes, as well as the beſt that ever reigned, were 
men of pleafure, which is almoſt univerſally the effe of much Ge- 
nius and Fire. Nor does it avail how much they love it, if they 
purſue it with decency, and negle& not buſineſs and their duty. The 
Emperor T1 Tus, he who was called the delight of mankind, was 
a man of gallantry, but his gallantries never interfered with his oc- - 
cupations. It is true, ſays TAc1Tus, that his ſoul, yourhful and 
amorous, was not indifferent to BERENICE; but from hence aroſe 
no neglect or relaxation in his conducting affairs of Duty and Truſt. 
His father vEsPASIAN had the ſame turn, loved gay amuſements, 
but governed carefully. TRAJAN was addicted to wine and other 
delights, yet an able and faithful Steward of the Empire. ADRIAN 
loved diverfions, but never neglected affairs. S o LON, a very wiſe man 
and worthy Lawgiver, never made any ſcruple to own his fondneſs for 
Ladies, Muſick and Wine; nor even in his old age had he loſt tha 
taſte, or was aſhamed of ir. 125 f 


Sect. II. The Character of a Prince to he learnt from that 
of his Company and Favourites, and his deſigns by the Opi- 


nious which become in faſhion about him. 


ROM the Characters and Principles of the men whom a Prince 
F romotes or favours, his own may be learnt or preſumed, TR A- 
J AN ſhewed what he himſelf was by the excellency of the perſons pre- 
ferred and countenanced by him. In all things unlike the preceding Em- 
perors, who choſe the worſt and vileſt of all men, he choſe the beſt and 
moſt virtuous. Hence he manifeſted to the world what fort of men 
and purſuits pleaſed him beſt. About him were found no Informers, 
no Accuſers, no Advocates for lawleſs Power, no Inſtruments of Op- 
preſſion, no Flatterers, no Calumniators. The former Princes had cho- 
ſen Miniſters, not ſo much for their ability in managing affairs, as 
for their dexterity in adminiſtring to their voluptuouſneſs or fury, not 
Stateſmen to rule the State, but Buffoons and Pandars to humour the 
Prince, or Ruffians and Spoilers to rob and kill for him. 

Wu ar but wickedneſs, cruelty, continual exceſſes and miſrule 
could be foreſeen or ex from Princes perpetually ſurrounded 
with Paraſites, Jeſters, Harlots, powerful Slaves and Aſſaſſins? What 
elſe to be preſumed of Princes, who carefſed and advanced the moſt 
opprobrious, the blackeſt and moſt deteſtable of all Villains; but 
that they diſliked, diſtruſted, and would probably deſtroy every able, 
every worthy man? Was it not natural to imagine that an Emperor 

* who 
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who was daily told that he might do what he pleaſed, would do what 
he pleaſed, and grow lawleſs when he was informed that he Was a- 


bove Law. 55 
ONE of NERo's Favourites, a hireling Orator employed to legi- 


timate Tyranny and Murder by Law and Haranguing, to traduce 


innocent men by an invective before they were ſurrender'd to the 
executioner, told the Tyrant his Maſter, that © he did but tire him- 
« ſelf and his advocates by proceeding ſo leiſurely with the Senate, 


in arraigning and cutting them off one by one, when he mught, 


« by ſaying but a ſingle word, have the whole Body deftroyed at 


one blow. For ſuch ſlackneſs, this faithful Counſellor blamed the 


bloody Tyrant, as too gentle and over-deliberate. This advice was 
ſhort and deciſive, and not at all diſguſtful. Ne Ro ſhewed by abun- 
dant liberalities and honours how highly he eſteemed the man, 
preferred him to the Conſular and Pontifical Honours, and recom- 
penſed him with a bounty of fifty thouſand pounds, part of the 
ſpoils. of ſuch noble Romans as he had hunted down and worried 


for the Imperial ſport of his ſacred Sovereign NERO. 


Wu ſuch men and ſuch doctrines prevail, tis eaſy to gueſs 
what will follow, at leaſt what is intended. No man will care to 
give pernicious counſel but where he knows it will be pleaſing, nor 
will a Prince hear it unleſs he be inclinable to take it. He only 


who has a mind to do what he ought not, will like to be told 


that he may; and the will of the Prince is then preached up when 
Law and Liberty are to be pulled down, What means or avails 


the propagating of arbitrary Maxims, but to: juſtify and introduce 


arbitrary Proceedings? They are too odious to be ſpread where no 


great deſign is to be ſerved by doing it. Nor need any man de- 


fire a ſurer ſign, that univerſal ſlavery is intended by the Court, 
than when univerſal ſubmiſſion to it is inculcated upon the People. 

T Is conſideration alone leaves no excuſe or apology to be made 
for thoſe reigns, when ſuch flayiſh Tenets were every where main- 
tained, and the vile Maintainers of theſe Tenets countenanced, hired 
and preferred: when from the public "Tribunals and public Pulpits, 
places facred to Law and Truth, it became faſhionable, nay became 
the only and ſureſt way of riſing there, to aſſert that there was 
no Law fave in the wild Will of one, who tho ſwern to defend 
Law, might lawfully overturn it; to aſſert impious falſhoods ma- 
nifeſt to all men, to father ſuch falſhoods upon the God of truth, 
under his holy name to ſhelter outrageous oppreflions, to bind up 
the hands of the oppreſſed ; to maintain that the lives of men, which 
they held from God, their property, which was ſecured to them by 
the Conſtitution, the Conſtitution it felf contrived by the. wiſdom of 


men for their own preſervation, and defended through ages by their 


virtue and brayery, were all at the mere mercy and luſt of him who 
was ſolemnly bound to protect all, but might if he ſo liſted de- 
ſtroy them all, without oppoſition, nay all oppoſition was damnable. 
When all this was notorious, conſtant, univerſal, the language of 

Power, the ſtile of Favourites, and the road to favour, what doubt 
could remain whither it all tended? To prevent all doubts, arbi- 
trary meaſures were purſued, whilſt arbitrary principles were 8 
moted. The perſons of men were illegally impriſoned, illegal fines 


impoſed, eſtates violently ſeized, and the Public robbed. Bo” 
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dect. III. Dodlrines in defence of lawleſs Power, and d. 
gainſt civil Liberty, to be puniſhed as Treaſon againſt 

the Public. How Princes diſcover their ſpirit. — They 

ſeldom take warning. WS 


H E Parliament of Paris maintained, that there were crimes 
"| which the King could not pardon, ſuch as any great miſchief 
or indignity done to the State. Pray what treatment is due to a 
deliberate opinion, declared and urged, that a State may be deſtroyed, 
all its Laws annulled, and all men in it made miſerable ſlaves, whenever 
the chief Magiſtrate thinks fit? Can there be a greater crime, a 
greater indication of malice againſt the Public, or a higher evil in- 
rended and avowed? Or can the Authors of fuch horrible poſitions 
be acceptable to any but a horrible Tyrant, to a NERo, or one 
who would be as bad as he, one who hates his People, purſues an 
intereſt deſtructive of theirs, and is conſequently their enemy. Tem- 
pus fuir, et nimium diu fuit, quo alia adverſa, alia ſecunda principi et 
5. | 1 85 
A Engliſh Prince, who longed for power unlimited, tho he 
made miſerable uſe of what he had, was wont to fay, That a 
 « Crown was not worth having if he that wore it muſt be thus 
< controuled by a parcel of fellows.” He meant the Parliament, 
who muſt have been fellows indeed; and bad ones, if the worſt of 
them was worſe than himſelf. He had been truſted with vaſt ſums 
of the public money for the ſervice of the Public, had betrayed 


that truſt, ſunk the money, or applied it againſt the Public, and 
after ſo vile a fraud, inſtead of penitence and ſhame, had the face 


to complain that he was not entruſted with the whole without limi- 
tation or inquiry. He had Parafites enow to tell. him that it was 


His right, and over the Kingdom there were Impoſtors more than 


enow to perſuade 275 to believe and ſubmit to it, men who for 
ſome preferment, or 

aſſurance to tell a great Nation, that they ought to bear bondage: 
Nor did ought but the power of ſorcery and 
ſhameleſs deluders from being ſtoned. 1 
8c dreadful doctrines, however, and correſponding practices 
alarmed all men who had preſerved their honeſty and their ſenſes, 
and there enſued ſuch a ſtruggle between him and his People as 


ſoured and inflamed them, and made him miſerable, fearful and in- 


ſecure all the reſt of his reign. By purſuing the like Politics, by 
countenancing the like arbitrary Maxims, his Father had come to be 
firſt diſliked, then diſtruſted, at laſt undone. But he had not wiſdom 
and virtue enough to profit by this example, no more than his im- 


mediate Succeſſor, who made ſuch an open claim of doing what 
he pleaſed with his Kingdoms, that his Kingdoms, to ſave themſelves, 


drove him out. Even the holy men, who for many years had blinded 
him with a belief, that he might violate his Oath and Truſt, with 
ſafety, as ſoon as they found the weight of his oppreſſive hand, 
which they had encouraged Im to exert, turned fiercely againſt him 
and bid him open defiance. Too few Princes take warning. They 
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are often ſo blinded, by their own wilfulneſs and ſovereign fortune; 
or by the ſoothings of flatterers, eſpecially of ſuch as flatter them 
in ſtrains of piety, and miſlead them in the name of the Lord, that 
their doom ſometimes comes upon them, before they are apprized 
danger 0597 O87. 4. q e 1 1 

KING ERIC, heir to Queen MARGARET who reigned over 
Sweden, Denmark and Norway, was depoſed whilſt yet exulting in 
his power, and ſecurity, and violence, and deſpiſing the cries of his 
People, whom he had barbarouſly oppreſſed. Yet his Succeflors proved 
not wiſer, nor conſequently ſafer. Confiding in their own ſtrength, 
and too often inſtigated by the Clergy, they rioted in Oppreſſion, Bar- 
barity and Maſſacres, till the evil hour overtook them unforeſeen, 


when they had quite forfeited all title to pity or aſſiſtance. The Em- 


peror CHARLES the fifth was a Prince of ſenſe, yet grew raſh and 
wanton through good fortune, and was inſolent to his captives, ſome 
of them great Princes, whom he carried about, from place to place, 
in a very injurious manner. Whence, ſays THUANUs, he gained 
not a Triumph by the victory, but the moſt inveterate hate by his 
Triumph. But amidſt his glory and pride, ſudden diſtreſs and fears 


overtook him: At Auſburg his ſoldiers mutinied with great fury, for 


want of their pay; nor was his dread and danger leſs from the citi- 
zens, who immediately took arms to defend their houſes from being 
% io 17g DELL ry 

NERO was diverting himſelf in the Theatre when news came of 
the revolt of Gaul, and v1TELL1vus immerſed in debauchery when 
VESPASIAN was proclaimed Emperor. CALIGULA and Do Mi- 
TIAN were concerting more murders, at the inſtant that they them- 


ſelves were pierced with the fatal knife; ſo was commoDus. When 


men have a while done evil actions with ſucceſs, they begin to think 
either that they are not evil, or that they may be repeated with equal 
ſafety. They do not conſider that puniſhment often comes the ſurer 
for coming flow, and that by proceeding in their crimes, they are buc 


advancing to meet it. Wicked men ceaſe to do wickedly when it is 


out of their power, and only neceſſity can reform them. 


Sect. IV. Of the Veracity of Princes—The folly of Falſhood 
 —The worſs and ſillieſt men practiſè it moſt — tis mſe- 
parable from Tyrann. 


F we conſider the character of a Prince for Veracity or the want 
of it, 'tis certain that as he values his word or difregards it, he 
himſelf will be diſregarded or valued. The fame man can never be 
accounted honourable and falſe, nor is it poſſible for him to follow 
Falſhood, but the fame of Falſhood will follow him. To gain be- 
lief to words, actions muſt follow. Evaſions and chicaning can ne- 
ver fave him: by ſuch ſhifts and meanneſſes he will be thought 
the more mean. When a man is once knowh to be a knave and a 
liar, what man of ſenſe or honeſt man will cruſt him; and when 
a Prince is found to falſify and play low tricks, what Nation will 
truſt him? For no man, nor Prince, was ever falſe or treacherous 
in many inſtances, without being diſcovered; and a treacherous tem- 
Vo I. II. Q per 
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once detected becomes. both hated and impotent. III 211086 


— whatever he ſaid was thought to mean ſomeching elle. eyen When 


he did not. r aety ene ons 
I's Falſhood there i nö excellence or-praiſe. Any Blockhead, any 


Lans can be a liar. CAL IGVIL A who was really cragy, could 


be excerding falſe, and though he owned himſelf above ſhame,” yet 


pra d iſod — He was full of darkneſs and equivocation, and a great 


diſſembler: a leſſon which he had learnt. garly and carefully 1 in on 


Court ot TIBERIUS _» 05 
Tux ſillieſt people ara the eaten Jia ond; the, moſt groſs 


5 ſtupid Nations have been found deceitful and hollow. For deceit is 


not. peculiar to Courts, though it may be much improved there, nor 
has any man cauſe to value himſelf upon an accompliſhment common 
amongſt Barbarians and Cabnibals, indeed ſit for none elſe. Tyrants 
who are worſe than Cannibals, are always falſe. NRO was ſo in 
2 ſovereign degree, ſq: by nature, ſo hy education, and could kiſs and 
wheedle ſuch as he hated and meant to deſtroy. Thus he behaved 
to his Mother, thus to s EN E CA, treated them with much fondneſs; 


with many embraces, and cauſed: them to be murdered. Even the 5 


ftupid v1Tzzx L1vs could falufy and deceive, could cover the ran- 
cour of his heart under great complaiſance and familiarity. Do u- 
TIAN was as falſe as either, ſudden and ſubtle in his cruelty ; and 
whenever he was moſt implacable, appeared moſt moderate and mer- 


ciful. I believe the ſame to be generally true of all Tyrants ancient 


or later, as well as of JOHN BASILO WITZ, LEWIS the ele- 
venth and Lx of Morocco. is the firſt leflon that they learn, 
dis the moſt eaſy, and tis neceſlary that he who has an evil heart ſhould 
hide it, and conceal or diſguiſe his wicked purpoſes. 


WHEN: men are continually purſuing miſchievous — they 


will be apt to practiſe: continual hypocriſy ; for no man will own his 
intentions to be bad: and ſuch as are conſcious of their own depraved 


inclinations will be prone to ſuſpect others, will ſtudy to over-reach 
whomſoever they ſuſpect, will hate thoſe who are like themſelves, as 


well as thoſe who are not. Hence the conſtant commerce of inſin- 


cerity amongſt corrupt and deſigning men: when baſe motives go- 


vern their actions, ng govergs. their tongues, and fair words Cover 


dark ends. 


TuIs is a 3 Gruation and whetched * alla He who de- 


ceives all men, will be deceived by all: For no man will truſt, no 
man will love one who cheats every man. Hatred grows as natu- 
rally out of diſtruſt, as love out of confidence. I do not find that 
TIBERIUS had one fincere friend in the world; for he had, or was 
believed to have had, a friendſhip for no man. 80 that as all men 
feared or ſuſpected him, he was hated by all, truſted by none. It 
was dealing with him according to his own meaſure : Had he loved his 
People, he might have had their ome and bern n ſerved had 
he acted Oy. 5 ; 
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Set. V. Princes of nable and good minds ſcorn ta deceiue: 
bbhbhence their Glory and Popularity. . | 


* 


4 
— 


polite intereſt. The greateſt conteſt: between her and her People, 


her and her Parliaments, was that of mutual confidence and zeal, 


as was ſaid of the abovementioned Emperor and the Roman Senate. 

MR. 8E L DEN ſays of her, that © to her People ſhe committed 
* her confidence under: God, and they ta her their chiefeſt treaſure 
upon earth.“ He ſays, that ſhe once refuſed a ſubſidy as too much, 
would take but one half, and thanked the People for the remnant; 
« a courteſy, ſays he, that rang loud abroad, to the ſhame of other 
« Princes.” I think it is the ſame Author who obſerves, that © to 
<« Prince who ſpares them, the People will always be lbetal, and 
« a good. Prince will ſpare a; liberab People. It is na wonder that 
under her the Credit of the Exchequer: Was as high as that of the 
Change. Theſe were ways to endear her Government to all men, 
ways to endear Monarchy: when conducted by ſuch a Monarch. In 
her days were ſeen no ſtruggles for a Commonwealch, nor did her 


Subjects wiſh for a plurality of Rulers, when they were happier un- 


der one. Monarchy muſt grow terrible before it grows odious, op- 
preſſive ere [people long to ſhake it aft; nor will chey have recourſe 
to another form of Government, till driven to it for relief. Princes 
are cenſured when they bear inſults; and;;encroachments: from one 


another, and blamed if they take not vengeance. . Is not equal con- 
ſideration, at leaſt ſome conſideration, ta be had to the honour and 


preſervation of a People when oppreſſed and worried by their Rulers, 


men whom they pay ſo dearly and ſupport ſo nobly, to ſecure and 


protect them, an office Which that illuſtrious Queen performed with 


ſuch benevolence and wiſdom? - 


Hen glorious | coteraporary HENRY: the fourth of France, to 
his other great qualities added that of great Veracity, in this as in 


every thing elſe: very different from the two Princes his immedi- 


ate Predeceſſors. In the Court of chART ts the ninth, Falſhood 


and Tregchery prevailed; and theſe vices were accompanied by all 


others, by cruelties, debauchery, poiſonings and aſſaſſinations, by all 


ſorts of oppreſſjions, all forts af miſrule. HENRY the third was 


found to be ſo fraudulent: and falſe, that his promiſes paſſed for 
ſnares, and by having deceived all men, could be truſted by none. 
NE: | 4 * 
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For his known want of faith fo often given and broken, he was aban- 


doned by his ſubjects; and even his oaths, even declarations under his 


hand, paſt for nothing but proofs that he would certainly violate 
them. At the ſame time the King of Navarre (afterward h ENR 
the fourth) who had never failed in his word, was truſted by every 
body. Even his enemies truſted him: When upon occaſion he had 
offered them hoſtages, they refuſed the ſame, and deſired only his 
word: Yes, his mortal enemies the Spaniards, upon coming to a trea- 
ty with him, refuſed hoſtages, and fought only his word. 


T a1s was Virtue, this was Wiſdom, and what Prince who knows 


the value, the glory and advantage of it, would be without it? A 
worthy Miniſter of his, the Preſident jE ANNIN, a man of ex- 


cellent underſtanding, was famed ori probity, and acted in 
Counſel, acted in Negotiations, and wi 


3 men, without 


any refinings or doublings, or little artifices. Theſe are what a 


man truly wiſe deſpiſes, what none but the apes of wiſe men prac- 


tiſe. HEN Rx the fourth held his honour ſo ſacred, as to declare, 


That he would loſe his Crown rather than cauſe the leaſt ſuſpi- 
4; -C10n of breaking his Word, even to his greateſt enemies. ft 


Sec. VI. The conſequences of Falſhood in a Prince, Scorn 
and Impotence —'Tis the mark of @ poor and diſhoneſt 

Spirit — Great and virtuous Spirits abhor ir. IG 2 
WHEERE is a meanneſs, a deformity in tricking g and lying, 
ſuch as a great and a good mind ſcorns as well as deteſts. 
In truth the honour of HENRY the fourth and of Queen = x I- 
2 ABE T H, their ſteadineſs and nobleneſs of mind, were ſo known 


and prized, that as far as their names were known, their perſons 


were feared or reverenced. They deſpiſed that ſort of Kingcraft 
ſo unmanly and pedantic, which a cotemporary Prince uſed to boaſt 


of, and by which he made himſelf little in the eyes of the world 
and of his People. His Falſhood was fo notorious, and he fo noto- 


riouſly decried for his Falſhood, that the only fruit he reaped from 
it, was impotence and contempt. He had no kind of credit abroad, 
worſe than none at home, his treaties were abortive, his mediati- 
ons lighted, his reſentments laughed at, and he who called himſelf 
the wiſeſt King in Europe, was really the Dupe and the Jeſt of all 
Chriſtendom. . The only people who could depend upon him, were 


; his Favourites, and theſe he durſt not deceive: as often as he dared 


he did, and when he was about to part with one of them for ever, 
he could aſk him after many kifſes, for God fake, when ſhall I 
* ſee thee again?” Then turn round and ſay, I hope in God I 
* ſhall never ſee thy face more.” Wich foreign States his promiſes 
and his menaces were alike diſregarded becauſe alike unexecuted, 


and with his People their Prince had not ſo much credit as a Ban- 
ker. He had ſo often, ſo ſhamefully, forfeited his credit, perverted” 


the public truſt, waſted the public money, that he was thought un- 
worthy of all farther confidence. The moſt diſgraceful of all Bank- 
rupts, is a King bankrupt of his Honour. 33 
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THE Romans, the greateſt People that the Sun ever ſaw, as they 


were great in their fortune and valour, were ſo alſo in their honour, 
which they obſerved” with ſignal punctuality, and by it gained re- 
nown with all Nations, who whilſt they could depend upon their 
faith, adhered with fidelity to their intereſt. Some of their allies 
were ſo obſtinate in their adherence to the Romans, that rather 
than relinquiſh them they ſuffered the ſword, famine and utter 
deſtruction, nay deſtroyed themſelves. They held treachery in ſuch 
deteſtation, that when a traiterous Schoolmaſter in a Town which 
they beſieged, offered to procure it to be ſurrender'd by betraying 
all his ſcholars, the children of the principal Inhabitants, into the 


hands of the Roman General, they abhorred the propoſal and gave 
vp the villain even to their enemies. The fame noble courteſy they 


did to King eYRRHUS whilſt yet deſolating Italy: When his phy- 
ſician propoſed to poiſon him for a certain reward, they rejected 
the execrable propoſal and communicated it to his Maſter. Long 
afterwards, when they had loſt their Liberty and with it too much of 


their virtue, they yet refuſed the offer of A DGANDESTRITIUS a 
Prince of Germany, who undertook, That if the Senate would ſend 
* him poiſon, he would diſpatch ARMIN IVS; the moſt terrible 


foe this that they had ever found in that Country. The anſwer of the 
Senate was yery noble, That not by ſnares and blows in the dark, 
e but openly armed and in the day of battle, the Roman People pur- 
ce ſued vengeance againſt their enemies.” The Romans, Queen ELI z A- 


BET H, and HENRY the fourth, had great Spirits, great Honour, 


but were not accompliſh'd in little falfifications, ſuch as the above- 


mentioned Prince gloried in by the name of K:ngcraft, It was well 


he had ſome cauſe of glorying. 


Se. VII. Tyranny worſe than Anarchy, or rather no- 


thing but Anarchy. 


T T is uſually ſaid, that bad Government is better than none; 


a propoſition which is far from ſelf-evident. I am apt to think 
that abſolute” Tyranny is worſe than Anarchy; for I can eaſily ſup- 
poſe popular confuſion to be leſs miſchievous than a ſettled active 
Tyranny, that it will do leſs harm, and is likely to end ſooner. All 
tumults are in their nature, and muſt be, ſhort in duration, muſt 
ſoon ſubſide, or ſettle into ſome order. But Tyranny may laſt for 
ages, and go on deſtroying till at laſt it has left nothing to deſtroy. 
What can the moſt dreadful Anarchy produce but a- temporary 
work of deſolation and fury, what but violation of Law and Life? 


And can Government be ſaid to exiſt, where all Juſtice is neglected, 
where all Violence and Oppreſſion is committed, where lawleſs Will 


is the only reaſon, where the ravages of blind appetite, and of the 
blind ſword, are the only adminiſtration? „ 

Ix this be Government, what is Anarchy? Is obedience due to 
aught but Law and Protection? Is he a Governor who ſpoils and 
kills? Am I obliged to pay duty and reverence to my enemy, to a 


common robber? By doings and not by titles and names, is a Go- 


vernor diſtinguiſned from an enemy; and leſs vengeance is due to 


* 


a profeſſed ſpoiler, than to a ſpoiling Magiſtrate, What have Soci- 
WS RE eties 
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«ries to do with ſuch a deſtructive Traitor; but to exterminate or 


deſtroy him, before he has deſtroyed ſociety and all men? An Op- 
preſſor under the name of a Ruler, is the moſt deteſtable Oppreſſor, 


5 by ſuch impudence and mockery, ſhould but quicken univerſat 


reſentment. I know of no argument for deſtroying e bue 
What is full as ſtrong ne deſtruction of T Py F970 
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N Adedhüng © on Prins I have bil the Age all 50155 
ble reverence, as the tender Fathers of their People, as benevolent 
Guardians of Law and Righteouſneſs, as Friends to human kind: 
A divine Character, which can never be too much prized, never 
too much extolled. If towards the bad T have ſhewn equal indig- 
nation, I hope I ſhall want no excuſe, ſince it was equally juſt. 
They who honour worthy Princes, cannot avoid deteſting Princes 
that are wicked; nor can fuch as hate not the wicked, ever truly 
love the worthy. ' Neque enim ſatis amarint bonos Principes, qui ma- 
los ſatis non oderint, fays PLINY to TRAJAN, who'T dare by be- 
lieved him, and muſt needs find it a genuine complement to his 
own excellent reign, to ſee ' thoſe of the preceding Tyrants well 
expoſed, ſince the blacker theirs appeared, the brighter his muſt ſhine.” 
To expoſe them was to praiſe him, and tis chiefly by ſuch oppo- 
fition of characters, that his friend the Conſul adorns that of the 
Emperor, in his immortal Panegyric, a Maſter- piece of Eloquence, 
Truth and good Senſe, and a continued Invective againſt Po MIT IAN 
and the other Imperial Savages, who had ſtained and perverted the 
Sovereignty. Tis thus in a great meaſure that he be TR A- 


JAN, and his method was juſt. | 
To reverence bad Princes is to rob and i injure che good, as reverence 


is the reward and perquilice of well-doing. If no evil whatſoever can 


be entitled to reſpect, what claim to it have the authors of evil, they 

eſpecially who commit the higheſt? Do the Indians well in adoring 
miſchievous Demons? Were the ancient Pagans wiſe in their wild 
worſhip of fire, fevers and crocodiles? Was any beaſt of prey, were 
all beaſts of prey, half ſo deſtructive as NERO? Were the ravages 
of a Conflagration or a Peſtilence worſe than his ravages? Are men 
bound to reverence the plagues, the tormentors and the conſumers of 


men? To ſpeak reſpectfully of bad men, Princes or others, is not re- 


verence but flattery, and flattery is abuſe. Before men can be brought 
to adore a hurtful being, they muſt be firſt (fo far at leaſt) diveſted of 
their ſenſes, and ſtruck blind by ſuperſtition,” and then *tis reverence 
without reaſon, conſequently nothing. Who would value himſelf 


upon the trances of a mad man, miſtaking you for a Deity and ador- 


ing you? 
A 600D Prince ſhould indeed take it amiſs to perceive bad ones 


red, as it will argue a preſumption that he approves them, or will 


come to reſemble them: An imputation which he ſhould fear and ab- 
4 hor. 
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hor. He will therefore for his own ſake encourage all freedom to exa- | | 
mine and diſplay their behaviour and memory. Nor can he diſcourage , l 
” this as long as he means not to do as they did. PLiny aſſerts it round- | 
= ly, as a matter of the utmoſt certainty : © That, when of an evil | 
= Prince poſterity ſays nothing, tis evident that the preſent Prince = 
Y 6 follows his ſteps.” When coMMoDu s put one to death for reading | | 
: the life of CALIGULA, freely written by 8 V ETONIU 8, what ceuld ' 
. the Public infer, but that he knew his own conduct to be like that of 
5 CALIGULA? TRAJAN, who was a virtuous Prince, cared not how „„ — 
A contumeliouſly the name and memories of Tyrants were uſed : Nor 
was aughtt a greater proof of the excellence of his Adminiſtration, and 
the integrity of his heart, than that in his reign it was ſafe for all men 
to inveigh againſt evil Government and evil Princes, as the ſame priny 
obſerves; | and elſewhere, ſtill complementing that glorious Emperor; 
Wie then ſhew how paſſionately we love good Princes, when we are | 
« ſeen utterly to. abhor the bad.” TACIT Us ſays, to the deathleſs 1 
1 


praiſe of this reign, that ſuch was the rare felicity of the times, That 
you might entertain what ſentiments you pleaſed, and declare what 
<« ſentiments you entertained.” 19-8. YO DOSH BL 23 1 
5 Ix conſequence of ſuch true principles, theſe two noble Authors 
treat N E R o, DOM IT IAN and their fellows, as Monſters, Beaſts, 
and Executioners; and thus muſt every honeſt, every rational Author | 1 
treat ſuch Princes. Pliny ſays, that DO MIT IAN was, The Spoiler, Lo 
<« the Butcher of every excellent Perſon; a moſt treacherous Prince; | 
a moſt rapacious Robber;” With ſuch bitter and terrible names did a 
Roman Conſul treat a wicked Emperor, in preſence of a good one, 
PLINY before TRAJAN, nay ſpeaking to TRAJAN, TaciTus 
is not more tender: like the other, he loved virtue and hated. vice too 
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Se 1. The lch of Bale in 4 Prince: Ii ate 
rows efficacy, and what Chimera. s over . 6 


\ACITUS tells us, Ant or HO ö Was in x his deſigns upon the 
Sovereignty, violently inſtigated by the vain predictions of the 
-  Aftrologers, who were ever confidently averring, that the 
Stars preſaged approaching revolutions, and a year of ſignal glory to 
or HO. What elſe was this his abſurd and greedy belief in the Aftro- 
logers but Bigotry to deceivers and falſe prophecy, where he was 
prompted to ſeize. the Empire, murder the Emperor, and throw the 
world into war and convulſions? For with him theſe wretched pre- 
dictions paſſed as uttered by a prophetic. ſpirit, and as the propitious 
warnings of the Fates. My Author, according to his cuſtom, Accounts 
for 0TH o's credulity in theſe by a fine obſervation, ' That ſuch is 
< the viſionary genius of human nature, ever moſt zealous to believe 
* things dark and unſearchable. He adds, that P TOL OM (one of 
the Aſtrologers moſt credited by him) confined not himſelf afterwards to 
predictions only, but having firſt flattered the ambition of o T Ho, 
was now prompting him to the laſt bloody act of treaſon. His re- 
flection upon this is juſt and ſtrong, That from the harbouring of 
< ſuch aſpiring wiſhes to the forming of ſuch black purpoſes; the 
e mind is led with wonderful facili 
C RoEsUus, King of Lydia, was a bigotted "<5" in Oracles, and 
nay and immenſe were the gifts and oblations which he made them. 
By their fallacious reſponſes he was incited to a war with CYRUs, 
which ended in his perpetual een, and in the utter conqueſt of 
his wealthy Kingdom. — 
 BiGoTRY in a weak Prince or in any Prince, is always one 
of his worſt and moſt dangerous wake ee generally ruinous to 
his People, often to himſelf; as it ſubjects him to the blind con- 
troul of narrow ſpirited and deſigning Guides (for all Bigots muſt 
have Directors and Maſters) who in managing his conſcience ſeldom 
forget their own intereſt, and to that intereſt often facrifice the Pub- 
lic and all things. 
BI GOT R has a kindneſs for nothing but itkelf, and to all the reſt 
of the world bears at beſt perfect unconcern, generally perfect malice. 
Hence wild wars and perſecutions, Countries oppreſſed and exhauſted, 
Communities enſlaved and butchered, all perhaps for names and gar- 
ments, for poſtures and grimaces, for ſounds and diſtinctions and non- 
ſenſe. Correſponding to the deſign is the reſult; numbers are made 
miſerable or deſtroyed that a few may flouriſh and domineer. For, 
that dominion is founded in Grace, and that the holy ought to inherir 
the Earth, is a poſition as old and extenſive as roguery and enthuſiaſm. 
From this ſpirit Princes who are guided by it, inſtead of public Fa- 
thers and Protectors, often become public Peſts and Deſtroyers ; Nati- 
ons are animated againſt Nations, and thoſe of the ſame Nation 
plague and devour one another. Wu Ar 
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Wu Ar human wiſdom can reſtrain men actuated by divine fury? 


And when they think that the Deity commands them to ſpoil and kill, 


what avails any counſel or exhortation to protect and to ſave? S H EC K 
E ID AR a Prince and Enthufiaſt of Perſia, having made a reform of 
the Mahometan Religion there, declared it impoſſible to be ſaved 
without adhering to his ſyſtem : And upon ſuch as are to be damned 
in the next world, it is always deemed lawful, nay neceſſary and me- 
ritorious to inflict penalties and death in this. 

Tun Turkiſh Doctors, on the contrary, differing from choſe of 
Perſia in ſome important niceties, hold it lawful for the true believers 
(that is, for themſelves) to kill, deſtroy and exterminate the Perſians. 
Thoſe pious zealots.even hope from the goodneſs of God, that at the 
day of judgment he will graciouſly change theſe Hereticks i into Aſſes, 
and doom them to carry the Jews, as the moſt contemptible of all 
Nations, a full trot into Hell. For ſuch cruel and unrelenting cen- 
ſures, certainly theſe ſound Divines muſt have enormous provocation, 
and the Perſians undoubtedly hold the moſt ſhocking opinions. They 
do ſo: For inſtead of waſhing the naked feet all over, as the orthodox. 
"Turks do, they ſatisfy themſelves with only ſprinkling the water lightly 
over them. yon, 3 of their damnable Doctrines is, that they do not 
trim their Muſtaches, according to the pure doctrine and uſage of 
theſe their antagoniſts, but cut their beards only upon the chin. 
What is yet more horrible, they hold it lawful to wear green about 
their feet, a colour ſacred to the memory of MAH OMHrT; and as a 
further demonſtration of their obſtinacy and peſtilent notions, they aſſert 


the lawrfulneſs of wearing a red Turbant. What can be a more juſt, 


what a nobler ground for hatred and war between theſe two Nations; 


war and hatred never to have an end? _ 
Ix cr by ſuch worthy cauſes as theſe, ang; epenly avowinig 


them as the motives of anger and hoſtility, their reſpective Princes have 


often conducted vaſt armies againſt each other, waſted countries, ſa- 


crificed millions. An Emperor of Turkey had it once in his head 
to have maſſacred all the Chriſtians in his Dominions, though in ſe- 
veral of his Countries they were by far the greater part. But this 
and all the Laws of mercy and policy are but weak - conſiderations 
when oppoſed to religious impulſe, and the inſtigation of Bigotry and 
Bigots. MAnoMErT was to be humoured, he who was the Apo- 
ſtle of God, he who hated Infidels. Now who would, who durſt 
refuſe to oblige God and MAHoOMET? Nor was ſuch reaſoning pe- 
culiar to the Mahometan Derviſes, the good men who conduct the 
Conſciences of Mahometan Princes. The profeſſors of the beſt Reli- 
gion cannot reaſon better, whenever they alledge Reli ian to Juſtify 


violence. | 


Sect. II. = eaſily a 1 p is led againſt reaſon 
and mtereft : Wu hat ravages he is apt to commit. 


0 R ſuch dreams and whimſies as thoſe laſt recited, or for 
vrhimſies equally abſurd, equally reproachful to men and ſocie- 
ues, have Princes been brought to conſume their People and riſk their 
States. The Emperor Jus TINIAN, bent upon a War againſt the 


Vandals in Africa, was diſſuaded from it by his firſt Miniſter, the 
 Vor. II. 8 Captain 


_ duced oppreſſions and defolation utterly repugnant to the which 
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means to exterminate thoſe Hereticks. (They were Arians.) Who 


could withſtand ſuch an argument? And was not the expedition a wiſe 


one, worthy of a judicious Prince and of the Public-weal? It was at 
leaſt worthy of him who adviſed it, and he dreamed or lied meritori- 
ouſly for the truth, that is to ſay for his own opinion and animoſity. 
In fanguinary, in wild and deſtructive counſels, none have ever ex- 
ceeded, few have ever equalled, thoſe who profeſſed to be the Mini- 


ſters of mercy and 


HE NR the ſecond of France made a moſt ſcandalous Peace with 


the Emperor, even to the diſmembring of his own Dominions, on 
purpoſe to make war upon his native Subjects, and to cruſh and 
| butcher the Hugonots, who gave him no provocation, but that of 


praying to God in a manner which they judged moſt acceptable to God. 
This the ſelfiſh Bigots who governed 25 Paſſions and Counſels and 
diſhonoured his Crown, repreſented as che moſt crying crime, and 


this crime he puniſhed with che moſt glaring rigour. It was a fine 
purſuit in which theſe ſeducers had engaged a Prince, in himſelf truly 


magnanimous, that of cutting the Throats of his People. One of 
his Succeſſors, a great aimer at Glory, with all his mighty ambition 
was cramped by the little ſpirit of a Bigot. He who aimed at univer- 
fal Monarchy, was himſelf ſubject to the Empire of Bigots, and his 
Bigotry made his Country groan, made him an enemy to great part 
of his Subjects, the ſobereſt and moſt induſtrious of them all, and pro- 


he thirſted after without meaſure, and claimed without a title, 
T x x expulſion of the Moors from Spain, effected by the devices 

and inftigations of reſtleſs and miſchievous Monks, working upon the 

Bigotry of the King, and continually alarming his Conſcience with the 


anger and denunciations of Heaven for his ſlowneſs and want of zeal, 


is another ſad inſtance of che baneful nature of this ſort of 
found in a Prince or in thoſe who govern him. In all places where 
it prevails, how different ſoever they be, and upon all occafions, how 
contradictory ſoever they prove, whatever it propoſes or purſues, is 
ſtill the cauſe of God: And who that once believes this will, by 
oppoſing it, venture to fight againſt God? There is afterwards no 
room, nor perhaps ſafety, to mention public good or public peace, or 
any temporal conſideration whatever. For what are theſe in compa- 


bw when 


riſon? What ſignified the numbers and induſtry of the Moors, as long 
as they were Infidels? Where the harm of difpeopling and impover- 


iſhing Spain, when, with ſo ſmall a loſs, fo great, ſo pious a point was 
gained, that of quieting he King's Conſcience and making the Monks 
eaſy? No matter what became of the Bees fo the Drones were ſafe, 


and the Bigot was appeaſed, 


-. 
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DISCOURSES UPON TACITUS. 6 


Sect. III. A Signed Prince, how ſubject to be drawn into 
 Guih and Fo ſhe 
_ ſite to thoſe of true Religion. 


7 NY folly, any chimera or punctilio, let it be as abſurd, as 


mean and trifling as it will, when once it is pronounced ſa- 
cred, grows inſtantly momentous and equal, nay ſuperior, to all 


things. Whether it be a piece of earth, or piece of building, or a 


coat, or a cap, or a day, or an uncooth word; it is more impor- - 
tant than the tranquillity of the World and all the rights of men, 


and for it all men are to be oppreſſed, or worried, or ſlaughtered. 
Nay the higheſt and moſt diffuſive miſchief which a Prince can 


do, ſhall be made his higheſt merit; and public devaſtation or a ge- 
neral maſſacre ſhall be recommended as a ſure and pious atonement 


for his private vices and enormities. | Sd gy 
Hz x Rx the third of France was very debauched, very devour, 


a notorious Bigot, a notorious Oppreſſor. But by acts of penance all 
his acts of impiety were cancelled, his conſcience calmed, and he free 


to begin a new ſcore of iniquity. This was the repeated round of 
his life. Amongſt the atonements exacted from him by the mer- 


cileſs Hypocrites whoſe property and inſtrument he was, the perſe- 


cution of the Proteſtants was always one: The reſt conſiſted in pro- 
fuſe bounties and donations to the Monks. So that the blood and 
{poil of his poor Subjects payed for all. He moreover rendered him- 
ſelf contemptible by deſcending to ſtrange and ridiculous mortifi- 
cations, and to all the fooliſh mummery of Friars, ſo much below 
a King or a Man, but ſo much conducing to the holy purpoſes of 
his ghoftly Guides, who thus bewitched him and held him faſt to 


their fraternity. | 


WAI IS x the late Pope, a well meaning man but a wretched 
Bigor, inſtead of attending to the Adminiſtration of his Principality, 


was beſtowing all his thoughts and time in viſiting Churches and 


Images, in conſecrating Chappels and Altars, and the like pious and 
unprofitable fooleries, corruption and injuſtice prevailed in his Court, 
oppreſſion and mifery amongſt his People. With the beſt intentions 
that could be, his reign was deſpicable and grievous. What pH- 
LIP DE COMINES fays, that a ſtupid Prince is the heavieſt curſe 
that God can ſend upon a People, is equally true of a bigotted one; 
for Bigotry is religious ſtupidity, pious ctazineſs ; and as folly, whe- 
ther natural or ſpiritual, is of it ſelf blind and always requires guiding, 


the Bigot as well as the Blockhead will be for ever a ſlave to Peda- 


gogues and Seducets. 3 

_ CARDINAL RNICEHII EU, amongſt 
Sovereignty over his Maſter the Monarch, was always provided with 
ſome able Divines to explain away conſcientious Scruples, the im- 
preſſions of Morality and the preceprs of the Goſpel, whenever the 
fame thwarted his Paſſions and Politics. Nay the whole Aſſembly of 
the Clergy of France always proved his complaiſant Caſuiſts upon 
occalion, and accommodated cheir Theology to the drift of the firſt 
Miniſter. When he was engaging theſe his Sycophants to declare 


2 —— 


\ 


ly ——The t1Fates of Brgorry, how oppo- 


che other implements of his 
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the marriage of the Duke of ORLEANS to be null, becauſe he 
did not like it (and a better reaſon the Bible it ſelf could not have 


furniſhed for illuminating theſe venerable Guides) the Queen Mother ; 
wrote to the Pope, to forbid. the Clergy. from meddling with that I 
marriage: © For, ſhe faid, it was publicly notorious, that the Biſhops . 
« were all Courtiers, and would ſay whatever the King or Miniſter | 8 
«* would have them, and even contradict what they then declared, ; 
* ſhould a future Miniſter bid them.” By the like management he | = 
brought the King, who like a good Catholic abhorred Hereticks, to E 
protect and aſſiſt Hereticks, as he did the Proteſtants in Germany, J 
yet at the ſame time to cruſh and oppreſs his own Subjects becauſe 5 


they were Hereticks, tho by the Law and his Duty he owed them 
protection. 3 3 185 1 3 „ T0583 
To believe in God, to truſt in him, and to adore him, is the 
Duty of a Prince and of all men. But, for the love of God to hurt 
and diſtreſs men, is amazing wickedneſs and phrenzy. Conſcience 
is the moſt ſacred property, and has as juſt a right to protection 
from the Sovereign as have the lives and fortunes of his Subjects. 
If difference in Religion cauſe diſputes amongſt his People, ſo does dif- 
ference about civil Property; and in religious controverſies amongſt 
them, it is his duty to hold as even a hand as in litigations about 
money and land. In one caſe as well as the other, he is to leave 
them to Law and Reaſon and Argument, and to prevent their de- 
ciding religious opinions, any more than civil ſuits, by force and vi- 
olence. N «ook 1) 117775 


Set. IV. Further inflances of the great miſchieſs occaſioned 
by Bigotry in Princes. 


| "HENCE proceeded the Croiſades, thoſe mad expeditions 
ſo often undertaken by Chriſtian Princes to. recover Judea 
out of the hands of the Saracens, but from the Bigotry of Princes 
and People inſpired and managed by the Pope and the Clergy? For 
this, Europe was drained of her beſt Men and Treaſures, and her 
ſtrength waſted in the Eaſt, for no reaſons of State or ſecurity, but 
only for the fake of the Rock where our Saviour's Body had lain 
for ſome hours, Neither he nor his Apoſtles had declared, that he 
had endowed this Rock with any ſanctity or virtue, any more than 
any other ſtone or earth upon which he had chanced to tread. But 
the cheating Prieſts, they who always laid the firſt foundations of 
their Empire in deluſion, by their noiſe, impudence and forgeries 
raiſed ſuch frantic zeal in the minds of men as produced great ar- 
mies, efforts, and ſlaughter for the recovery of a bit of ground juſt 
like other ground, It was apparent that neither God nor Chriſt nor 
the bleſſed Spirit concerned themſelves about it, elſe they would have 
guarded it from the hands of Infidels. So far otherwiſe, that never 
did any warlike expeditions more miſerably miſcarry, never was ſo 
much  valour and ſtrength ſo uſeleſsly thrown away. Indeed, the 
whole ended in misfortunes and diſappointments, nor produced aught 
ſave the deſtruction of Chriſtian blood and wealth abroad, miſrule, 
weakneſs: and poverty at home, and the eſtabliſhment of Ecclefiatti- 
cal Tyranny in Chriſtendom, Yet, tho it was\ manifeſt that _ 
| | | bleſſed 
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bleſſed not theſe extravagant rambles, which were likewiſe repugnant 
to all good policy amongſt men, the folemn cheats who deceived 
in his name, who would always be knowing his will in ſpite of 
himſelf, and who valued not the intereſt of men, failed not to preach 


up more, when all the former had ended in nothing bur infamy 


and ruin. They cared not what became of the World ſo they could 
govern it, and with all their might, and frauds, and impudence, again 
and again excited Chriſtendom to deſtroy itſelf to humour them. 

WIE AT will not deluders dare, what will not the deluded ſuffer, 


engroſs all ſcemed to be the only drift of ſuch preachments. 


3 - 


ALL this was-glaring and notorious to common ſenſe: But the 
anquiſhed and baniſhed all common ſenſe by the dint of 


Monkggaty uiſhe 
ghoſtly kgs Apdvo combat any underſtanding that was ſtill ſtubborn 


and unhgivitched, they were furniſhed with other weapons, with dun- 
geons, "ropes and faggots. Every one who dared to contradict the 
Monks, tho;an defence of the veracity and honour of God, and for 
the welfare of humankind, was an Atheiſt, at beſt a Heretic, fit to be 


_ conſigned to Satan and deſtroyed by men. So far had theſe ene- 


mies to the world gained the dominion of it with its property, and 
ſuch credit had the mockers of God obtained by boldly- abuſing his 
name and word. What could be more ruinous, and had proved to be, 


than theſe Croiſades? Vet with what vehemence did the Clergy pro- 


mote them, and how faſt and blindly did Kings and People run to de- 
ſtruction and ſhame at the cry and inſtigation of the Clergy, who had 
the craft and addreſs to throw all their works of zeal, all or the prin- 
cipal hazard and expence, upon the heads and pockets of others, and 
45 making the Laity their dupes, property and drudges? PE RE PDA- 


NIE L, the Jeſuit, in his late Hiſtory of France, is forced to own, that 


the Clergy there, after they had preached up a Croiſade with mighty 
eloquence and zeal, grumbled bitterly when they themſelves became 


taxed to carry it on. So rare, ſays he, it is to find any zeal that is 


Vo. II. perfectly 
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perfectly diſintereſted: This is a very merciful reflection. The truth is, 
that their zeal was nothing but intereſt, or, at beſt, frenzy. 
Tu Story of Saint BERNARD is remarkable. He was engaged 
by che Pope to exert his credit and eloquence in raifing a Croiſade. The 
warm Monk undertook it zealoufly and laboured in it with ardour. 
Even mitacles were ſaid to have been wrought in favour of his endea- 
vours. He alledged a divine call and authority divine for that expedi- 
tion, and ptopheſied certain ſucceſs to the Chriſtians, certain deſtruc- 
tion to the Turks. Upon ſuch aſſurances from Heaven uttered by one 


0 of its Embaſſadors, who ſounded the Lord's trumpet to war, all men 


ran to enliſt themſelves, and whole Cities and Villages were left deſart. 
A mighty army paſſed into Aſia, moſt of that mighty army periſhed: 


The whole expedition was fatal, and God's Providence gave the lye 


notoriouſly to the promiſes of his Embaſſador, who yet kept himſelf 
in countenance by a pitiful ſubterfuge.; © That theſe forces miſcarried 
« for their ſins.” Why did he not foreſee theſe fins, he who pretended 
to divine light and prophecy? He had boldly promiſed fucceſs without 
exception or reſerve ; and the excuſe which he made will equally ſerve 
any Quack-prophet that ever appeared or ever can appear in the world. 
Be$s1Dts the loſs of men, which was often ſuch as left the coun- 
tries that furniſhed them little elſe but Widows and Orphans ; (for the 
Monks who remained in fafety at home, were to be accounted, not 
members, but moths of human Society) beſides the waſte of treaſure, 
then very ſcarce in Chriſtendom ; the Adminiſtration of Government 
was every where neglected or abuſed in the abſence of the Governors, 
men, who can never fail of finding buſineſs enough at home, if they 
will conſcientiouſly perform it. Kings too were ſometimes taken pri- 
ſoners, and for ranſoming them, almoſt all the money which remained 


In their poor Countries, always made poor by theſe pernicious enter- 


prizes, muſt be amaſſed and carried away to enrich their enemies. 
Wr now ſee clearly the folly and miſchief of theſe wild adventures; 
we diſcern (in this inſtance at leaſt) the danger of credulity, the peſti- 
lent influence of deluſion. They who were under it perceived it nor, 
and we wonder at their blindneſs. Succeeding generations will per- 
haps be finding cauſe, tho I hope not equal cauſe, of wondering at us, 
though they too may have their follies, but perchance not the ſame 
follies. | 
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3 . 4 ®. 6 | l 
Of Miniſters. 


Sect. I. The choice of Miniſters how much it imports Prince 
and People. Of what ſad conſequence to. bath, when 
bad, The bad only ſerve themſebves, not their Mater. 


RINCES cannot do all themſelves, and muſt therefore ap- 
point fuch as they can truſt to act for them and in their name, 

men who are to apprize them of what is proper for them to 

know, to adviſe them what is fit for them to do. Theſe are their 
Miniſters and Counſellors, and upon the rath or prudent choice of 
theſe, the credit and eaſe, or diſhonour and danger of a Prince, as well 
as the ſafety, or ill uſage of his People, largely depends. As wiſe 
Princes chuſe ſuch as are like themſelves, ſo do Princes who are weak 
or vicious. N ER o's Favourite was TIGELLINUS, Queen ELI Z A- 
B E T H. had a WALSINGHAM, TRAJAN a PLINY, HENRY 
the fourth of France a Duke de Sully. © 5 
IN a free Country, a Prince has a great advantage and aſſiſtance in 
chuſing his Miniſters, for if his intentions be righteous, if he mean to 
maintain the Conſtitution and the Laws, he will of courſe appoint 


men of name and ability: And this he may do without much ability 


of his own : He need only attend to the unbiaſs d humour and opinion 
of the Repreſentatives of the People, and he cannot fail of being fur- 
niſhed with the ableſt men. Whenever you want to chuſe, you are, 
by the general conſent, directed to the perſon worthy to be choſen, 


ſaid G ALBA to pIS O. Not unlike this is the obſervation of HE L v 1- 


DIUS PRIScus, When an Embaſly of Senators were about to be 


ſent tovEsPASIAN. 'HELV1D1Us propoſed, that they ſhould be 


nominated by the Magiſtrates, for that by the judgment of the Senate 
thus manifeſted, the Prince would be as it were adviſed and warned, 


whom to fear and ſhun, whom to countenance and approve. He 
adds, that no greater ſupport was there of a righteous reign, than 


righteous Miniſters about the perſon reigning. If indeed a Prince 
aim at overturning the Conſtitution and ſetting his Power above the 
Law, he will find out tools proper for the wicked work, creatures of 
mere will, of defperate fortunes or deſigns, dreaded or contemned, 
ſelfiſh, enterprizing, or fool hardy, ſuch as will humour him, ſuch as 
muſt depend upon him. But a Prince who ſtudies public good, will 
like men who are public ſpirited. Such as are known to love their 

Country and its Laws, can never be unacceptable to one who has no 
views but to preſerve both. | _ 
WHILST NERO was guided by the counſels of $ENECA and 
BURRUS, great hopes were conceived of his Government, becauſe 
they were known to be worthy and able men. The Plan of his 
Reign conceived by them, and by him exhibited in his firſt ſpeech to 
the Senate, was very juſt and fine. * He claimed not the judgment 
and deciſion of affairs, nor would allow the ſhutring up thoſe who 
were accuſed in the fame houle with their accuſers, I it 
«* ſuſtain 
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e ſuſtain the impotent Tyranny of a few. Nothing ſhould be ſaleable 
te within his walls, nor any acceſs there to the crooked plots and at- 
<« tempts of ambition. Between his Family and the Republic a juſt 
« diſtinction ſhould be maintained. The Senate ſhould uphold her 
e ancient juriſdiction. Italy and all thoſe Provinces which depended 


by allotment upon the People, ſhould apply only to the Tribunal 
ce of the Conſuls, and by them procure acceſs to the Fathers. To 
« himſelf he reſerved what was eſpecially committed to his truſt, 


cc the direction of the Armies.“ TacirTtvus adds, that theſe decla- 


rations of his wanted not ſincerity, and by the Senate many regulati- 
ons were made, agreeable to their own good liking. For ſome years 
his Government continued very good, at leaſt very plauſible, and as 


far as they conducted it, was unexceptionable, nay reckoned a pattern 
to the beſt Princes, as the reſt of it cannot be exceeded by the worſt. 


Bu T when BURRUs and SENECA were dead, or their credit 
with NERO decayed, it was eaſily foreſeen at what he aimed, and 
that he would break out into all the outrages of a Tyrant, eſpecially 
when it was ſeen who held the chief ſway about him, SENECA 
and BURRUS were therefore ſorely lamented, the more for that T 1- 
' GELLINUS ſucceeded. As he had ſhewn himſelf unworthy of ſuch 


a Miniſtry, he now found a Miniſter worthy of ſuch a Prince, who 
promoted him only for his infamy and vileneſs. And as they had 
taken all care to form him to virtue and good government, it was 
the buſineſs and purſuit of his preſent director to draw him headlong 


into a courſe of abominations and cruelty. Infinite enormities he 


cauſed him to commit; many he committed of his own head, un- 


| known to his Maſter. They were well matched, or rather very ill: 
NE ro promoted him becauſe he was a polluted and miſchievous man; 


and he improved E RO into a moſt peſtilent Tyrant, ſuch a Tyrant 
as committed a power of tyrannizing even to his manumiſed ſlaves. 
Her1us was one of them, and to his governance and diſpoſal the 
Emperor ſurrendered the People of Rome and thoſe of all Italy, 


with a ſway ſo abſolute and dreadful that, withoùt once conſulting 


his Maſter, he ſentenced Roman Knights, nay Senators, to what 
puniſhments or penalties he liſted, ſome to exile, ſome to death, ma- 


ny to confiſcations. By the breath of this arbitrary and potent Slave 


capital doom was pronounced againſt one of the moſt illuſtrious Gran- 
dees of Rome, 8ULPITIUs CAMERINUS, as alſo againſt his ſon; 
and both were doomed to die, for no ſort of crime, or other reaſon, 
fave that they uſed the additional name of Pythicus, a name derived 
to them from their anceſtors. The juſt Judge charged this as impiety 
againſt the Emperor, who had acquired that title by his victories in 


the Pythian Games. If the Freedman were thus mighty, what muſt 


be the firſt Miniſter, and one in ſuch high favour ? | 
T1iIGELLINUS at laſt acted as became ſuch a Miniſter to ſuch a 


Prince, proved a Traitor to his Maſter, whom he had made a Traitor 


to his truſt, brought all men to abhor him, then deſerted him. 
What other could be expected from him? Was it likely that he who 
was a villain to almoſt all the world, could be faichfal to any man 
in it? It was but natural that a man who had acted fo many villa- 


nies for him, or in his name, ſhould a& one againſt him, and fave 


his own life at the expence of his Maſter's. Purely for his own ſake, 


only directed to his own ends had been all the efforts of his Miniſtry, 
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and what NE K o vainly thought to be the effects of duty and fidelity, 
reſulted from treachery and ſelfiſh views. He meant nothing but the 
gratification pf his own brutal ſpirit, and the aggrandizing of himſelf, 
purpoſes which could not be accompliſhed but by the favour and au- 
thority of N 1 5 He therefore did not ſerve v E RO; he only hu- 
moured and deceived him, as does every Miniſter every Prince, when 
he encourages him in evil courſes, or purſues them in his name. 


/ 


Sea. II. A ſure rule for a Prince to know when he is ad- 
viſed faithfully. The duty of a Miniſter to warn Princes 
with freedom. The intereſt of Princes to hear a Miniſter 

patiently. Few will tell them truth, when telling it is 
offenſrve. ' A wiſe Prince will encourage it. ja. 


| ERE therefore is a rule for a Prinee to judge of the fidelity 
of his Miniſters, by conſidering whether their counſel be good 
or evil: If it be unjuſt, or cruel, or unpopular, tho it may be pleaſing 
tis certainly faithleſs. No Prince is adviſed well, who is not adviſed 
honeſtly, and whoſoever ſerves him wickedly ſerves him falſly ; ſince 
no ſervice is due to him, none ought to be done for him, and none 
will profit him but what is righteous and honourable. All the actions 
of a Prince, all his purſuits ſhould tend to glory and popularity, and 
from juſt actions alone all genuine glory ariſes. Ad ESILAus King 
of Sparta ſaid well, when the neceſſity was urged of complying with 
the Great King, a title always given to the Monarch of Perſia, The 
Great King is not greater than I, unleſs he be juſter.” PLT ARCH 
who mentions this, adds, that he thus ſertled the true, the Royal Stan- 

dard of Greatneſs, which is to be eſtimated by Juſtice, not by Force. 
What glory can follow wickedneſs in any ſhape, however diſguiſed by 
art, or new named by flattery? 6 

FRO M the Governors of men nothing ſhould be found but what 
is for the good of men; when that good is not purſued, but evil 
felt inſtead of good, the Governors are deemed infamous, becauſe by 
them Government is perverted. When the ſword given for pro- 
tection, is turned upon the givers, and, inſtead of protecting, ſſays, 


— 


he who weilds it will be accounted unworthy to hold it. This is 
what all wiſe Princes know, what ſuch as know it not ſhould be 
told, and what honeſt Miniſters will always tell. What elſe is the 
uſe of Counſel and of Counſellors? It is betraying a Prince to ſuffer 
him to do evil unwarned; how much worſe to lead him into it? He 
will certainly ſuffer for it at laſt. Danger naturally accompanies 
wicked actions, eſpecially wicked actions that affect the State. One 
danger ſurely attends ſuch actions, the danger of infamy, of all others 
the greateſt, ſuch as a Prince ought to dread more than death. Now 
what is due to men who train and ſooth a Prince into the worſt, the 
moſt ſhocking doom that can befall him, that of being odious to the 
preſent and all ſucceeding generations? For the infamy of Princes is 
ever as immortal as their glory, perhaps more, as men are apter to 
repidach than to praiſe. Thus NERO is oftner mentioned than 
1 us, CALLGULA than TR AJA. 1 Silt 37 eve 
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virtuous and daring, x this their perſeverance ſo ſteddy an 
daunted, his ſtubbornneſs was overcome; he relented, and yielding to 


_ conviction, changed his courſe of reigning. 


„ DISCOURSES UPON TACITUS. 


Hx xx it imports a Prince to be patient of counſel, to court in- 
formation, and prize men who tell him truth, to hate flatterers who 


always conceal or diſguiſe it, and to ſubmit his own opinion and pur- 
fuirs to be examined, canvaſſed, and even contradicted. | If he be pee- 
viſh and imperious, wedded to his own ſentiments, hate free ſpeech, 
and diſcourage ſuch as uſe it, he muſt expect, that his ſervants will 
utterly neglect their duty, when it is thus dangerous or fruitleſs to do 
it. When it becomes ſafer to deceive him than to counſel him, few 
or none will be apt to counſel him, many will be ready to deceive 


him : all his meaſures will be extolled, the worſt perhaps moſt of all, 
becauſe they want it moſt, and he may be fondeſt of the fooliſheſt. 
Many reaſons will be found to ſupport that which is moiſt againſt 


reaſon, and he may go on with great eaſe, becauſe free from contra- 
diction, boldly becauſe blindly, and meer ruin with applauſe. Perhaps 


| he will feel the blow before he knows it to be coming, and, juſt at 
the approach of death, learn that he has a diſeaſe. Too many are 
apt to flatter wantonly, but almoſt all men will flacter when they are 


forced to it. Few men in the world will venture a Prince's diſplea- 


ure, fewer their employments, and ſcarce any their lives, to tell him 


uncourtly truths. When NERO had thrown off all ſhame and re- 
ſtraints, was already debaſing his dignity in the face of the world, 
and engaged in harping and in ſinging-matches upon the public Stage, 
*rwas-no longer poſſible or ſafe to admoniſh him of the ruinous courſe 
which he followed. So that what his worſt Sycophants encouraged, 


his beſt friends ſeemed to approve. Even BUR Rus joined in a o plaud- 


ing him whilſt his heart ached for him. ' He proceeded in his ſcan- 
dalous purſuits with ſuch ardour as to deſtroy whomever he found to 
diſlike them, hoping for applauſe from all men, not for Reigning but 


for Adting: The Theatre was his ſcene of glory, and in theatrical 


diverſions he was' engaged when he received news of the conſpiracy 


formed to deprive him of empire and life. He was undone before 


any one was found bold enough to tell him, that he was undoing 
"EXCEEDING fingular and hardly ever to be expected is fuch 
reſolute honeſty as an Emperor of China once found in his Manda- 


rins. He had given himfelf over to acts of ' Tyranny, and was pro- 


ceeding in them. His Miniſters modeſtly 'but truly repreſented to 
him the enormity and evil tendency of his conduct. He immediately 


| cauſed theſe Miniſters to be executed: Others made the fame repre- 


ſentations, and had the ſame fate. In the next the like ſtiffneſs and 
integrity was ſtill found, and againſt them too the like bloody ſen- 
tence pronounced. Yet more remained to bear a teſtimony — yi 

uns 


VIR Tr fo diſintereſted, ſo heroic, is ſeldom ſeen. In the be- 


ginning of the civil Wars in France, during the minority of the late 


King, whe! 
wanted, and a Council called to find one, out of ſeven or eight Coun- 
ſellors who compoſed it not one was found who ſpoke as he thought, 
for fear of offending the Queen Regent; inſomuch that, as the ſure 
way to pleaſe her, all ſtudied to deceive her. Fear is not wont to 


ſpeak truth. When perfect ſincerity is expected, perfect freedom 
2 1 "LF | | | | r | 


muſt 
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muſt be allowed; nor has one who is apt to be angry when he hears 


truth, any cauſe to wonder that he does not hear it. A Prince of 
temper and ſenſe, one who has patience to hear and capacity to diſ- 
tinguiſh, need ſeldom be deceived. Queen ELIZABETH, TRA- 
JAN, and HENRY the fourth of France not only encouraged free- 
dom in their Miniſters, and took advice in Council, but abroad and 
from all men. | 4 Þ 

DE Ros NI, the great Confident of H EN RV the fourth uſed to 
treat him with ſo much plainneſs, nay ſometimes with fuch rough- 


neſs, as none but a very wiſe King, who knew his value, and the 


uſe of plain ſpeaking, would have. borne. A fooliſh Prince (and 
ſuch are always proudeſt) would have baniſhed him for ever, per- 
haps done worſe. That great Prince found cauſe to conſult others be- 
ſides his Miniſters, when enquiring how to eaſe his People oppreſſed 
by the Farmers of the Revenue, he learnt that ſome of his Privy 
Council were ſo mean to be Penſioners to theſe rapacious Farmers, 


| had ſhare of their wicked gains, and thence ſupported them in all 


their rapine and oppreſſions. He diſcovered too, that all tricks and 
artifices were uſed to keep him from knowing the ſtate of his Re- 
venue, and the accounts perplexed on purpoſe to make it impoſſible, 


at leaſt extremely difficult and tedious. 


' Sec, III. Minifters to be narrowly obſerved, as well as 


heard. They ſometimes combine to nouriſh corruption 
and blind the Prince. How nearly it concerns him that 
all about him be uncorrupt. 
ENRY the Great took the advice of his Miniſters, as alſo 


care not to be miſled by their advice: When 1 RO N, Lieu- 


tenant civil, and Provoſt of the Merchants, eſpouſed the intereſt of 


the People whoſe property in the rents of the Townhouſe of Pa- 
ris the Court was about to ſeize, the Courtiers preſſed to have him 
doomed to ſome terrible puniſhment, as an Incendiary, nay as a Blaſ- 
emer, becauſe in his remonſtrances to the King, he uttered ſome 
uncourtly truths, ſuch as though they touched not the King, fell hea- 
vily upon ſome of his Counſellors. This they called flying in the 
King's face, and would have had him vindicate their honour as his 
own, nay their honour at the price of his juſtice. He was too wor- 
thy and wiſe to hearken to them. | 15 3 
A wISE Prince will profit as well by watching his ſervants as 
by conſulting them. HEN RAV the Great ſaw in how many chan- 
nels they had cauſed corruption to flow, nor could he with all his vi- 
our and underſtanding ſtop all, nor even cleanſe the ſeats of Juſtice. 
of old the order taken in that Kingdom for ſupplying the Tribu- 
nals worthily was very good; by directing a Regiſter to be kept of all 
the able Advocates and Lawyers. Out of theſe, upon a vacancy, 
three were preſented to the King, for him to chuſe one. But the 
Courtiers had adviſed the King to ſlight all ſuch repreſentations, as 


reſtraints upon Royalty, and to chuſe one of his own meer will and 


finding. Thus it fell into the hands of the Courtiers to recommend, 


and they always recommended him that gave moſt. Hence baſe 
fellows 


of F 
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fellows filled the Courts, ignorance poſſeſſed and polluted the facred 
ſeats of Juſtice, and theſe ſcandalous dealers, who had found money 


more regarded than virtue and ſufficiency, were ſeen to value Law 
and Righteouſneſs leſs than money. Of this venality of places 1 H u- 


Aus juſtly complains, in the dedication of his excellent Hiſtory 
to that King. Yet this evil, this eſtabliſhment of corruption has been 


found ſcarce capable of a cure even by ſuch Princes and Miniſters 


as had the cure of it at heart. FR i 
INDEED all corruptions creep eaſily in, but are with great diffi- 


culty removed. In time they even grow faſhionable, and then no 
man is aſhamed of being in the mode; fo that the greateſt infamy 


upon earth ceaſes to be infamous when grown common, as every 
iniquity countenanced at Court will grow. When the ſhame of be- 
ing vicious is baniſhed, vice becomes eſtabliſhed, nay virtue will then 


be thought ſingularity and ſourneſs, and be treated with coldneſs and 


contempt. So much it imports a Country, ſo much it imports a 
Prince who values common honefty, his own reputation, and the in- 


tereſt of his Country, that all about him have clean hands. It is 
not enough that his Miniſters and great Officers be untainted and 


above the mean traffic of ſelling places: None that are near him, 


or approach his perſon ſhould be ſuffered to dabble in that vile 
commerce. The diſgrace and the danger will at laſt reach him, and 
when places are baſely filled, when honours are unworthily beſtowed, 


he will bear at leaſt ſhare of the blame. He ſhould conſider fuch 
infamous traders as Vulturs, that prey upon the very vitals of Sove- 
reignty, the credit of the Sovereign, as creatures obſcene that conta- 
minate his Court, injure and provoke his People, alienate their affec- 
tions, and diſhonour his reign. When ſuch venality prevails, it will 
certainly be known, as certainly create diſgufts, ſoon ſpread to gene- 
ral murmuring. Some will be provoked becauſe it immediately hurts 
them, others will reſent it as it affects the Public, and all will diſlike 
it as tis baſe. It may indeed happen that the man who has fa- 
vour for money may deſerve it without money, and then tis hard 
upon him to pay for what he merits: But generally ſpeaking, the 
worſt men riſe when money is the way of riſing. However that be, 
the thing it ſelf is diſhonourable and unpopular: and what hath a 
Prince -more to fear than unpopularity and diſhonour ? DNS 


LE x a Prince, the ableſt Prince, take what care he pleaſes, he 


will till be in danger to be miſled, if thoſe in his confidence haye an 
intereſt to miſlead him. VEes> A81AN who at firſt intended no op- 
preſſion, was by evil counſel brought to commit many, Queen 


ELIZABETH confeſſed to her Parliament with regret, that ſhe had 


been over-reached, her power abuſed, and enormities committed under 
her name, EDw ARD the third ſuffered his reign, one of the moſt 
glorious that hiſtory can ſhew, to be ſtained by the Miniſtry of a 
Miſtreſs, a rapacious Woman, who had a ſhameful ſway over him and 
his affairs. The Prerogative, which in the hands of a good Prince 
is a rod of Gold, when exerted by evil inſtruments under him, becomes 
a rod of Iron; as I have ſeen it ſomewhere obſerved, -- 


. 
ag 
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Sec. Iv. , hat Selfiſh 220 the. — if 1 ſame- 


times purſue, „het pretend public good. They gratify 
private paſſion", to the rum of the State." What à re- 


F, to a Prince the TAR 0 V. his He a. 


TE N R Y. the Great, after gaining the Battle a; To, 1 . ac- 
cording to the general opinion have had the City of Paris ſur- 


rendered to him, had he immediately advanced thither. That he did 
not, was aſcribed to the artifices of his Miniſters agreeing to diſſuade 
him from it upon different motives of their own. The Marſhal 


de Biron was N to dread ef for that 1 it his own bon 


” + 4 


1 HE adus de 1 3 to the late F Jeu King, ated 


from the ſame principle, and by it influenced his Maſter. He was 


eternally contriving to keep the King and his Kingdom involved in 


wars, becauſe he himſelf was Secretary at War, and during war found 


that he was of moſt conſideration. As further proofs: of the power 
and prevalence of private ſpirit in public concerns, in the minority 
of that King, the Dutcheſs de Longueville , inſtigated» the civil War 
with all her might, purely to avoid living with her huſband the Duke, 
whom ſhe had provoked by her conduct. The Duke de Nemours 
did what he could to promote it, on purpoſe to ſeparate the Prince 
of Conde from the Dutcheſs of Chacillon, a Lady whom they both 
loved. The Queen Regent ſtudied not to prevent a civil War, fince 
it might bring back her dear-fugitive Cardinal. KATHERINE DE 
MEDI CIS Was continually ſtirring up commotions, conſpiracies and 
even civil wars, even againſt her own ſon H E NR the third, with 
deſign to ſecure power to her ſelf. She ſucceeded too well: She ex- 
hauſted that noble Country, oppreſſed the Subjects, deſtroyed Liberty 
and Laws, to promote deſolation, licentiouſneſs and the conſuming 
ſword. Was this Wretch, this Peſt of Society, the Parent of her 
Country? As the moſt comprehenſive calamity that could befall a Na- 
tion, ſhe kept it always divided, always engaged in war and blood. 
When the People, wearied and weakened with long ſtrife and ſlaughter, 
had procured peace and a breathing time, ſhe neyer ceaſed her wicked 
ENT! till ſhe had broke it again, and, in ſpight of Treaties 
and public Miſery, ſet their blood a running. Moreover, to drive all 
virtue out of a Country, from which ſhe had already driven all ſecu- 
rity and concord, ſhe carefully promoted all ſorts of debauchery, and 
amidſt the pangs and calamities of the State, encouraged every exceſs 
Vo. II. X | of 
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of voluptuouſneſs and revelling. Nay, to gain and corrupt the Grandees 
with che faireſt and moſt bewitching baits, ſhe kept her Court reple- 
niſhed with fair Ladies well trained and fit to cajole Malecontents, and 
to ſoften Heroes. Thoſe whom nothing elſe could influence, this did, 
By. what name can we call theſe politics, this trade of hers? . 
MAN v public deſigns, however admired and intereſting, are ſacri- 
ficed to private ends and perſonal piques. The Duke de Mayenne, 
that zealous Catholic, General of the League, the mortal enemy to 


Hereſy and n ENR V the fourth, poſtponed all his zeal for Religion, 


all regard for the League, all his hate of Herericks, to the ſole fear | 


that his nephew the Duke of Guiſe would be declared King and 


{et above him. Upon this apprehenſion he made 4 truce with H E NRY 
the Gt; 9285 e 


Ix is happy for Princes when their intereſt and chat of their Mi- 


niſters are the ſame, happy for the Public when both combine to 


promote the common good. But when ſuch as conduct the Admi- 


niſtration are drawn away by low purſuits and gains of their own, 
the Prince's reputation will be blotted, the public intereſt at beſt 


neglected, often marred or ruined. There are inſtances where a ge- 
neral War has been riſked, rather than a few Courtiers would part 
with ſome private bribes and gettings, even from ſcandalous Villains 
and Banditti. 55 | 


Tux Uſcoques, who were a neſt of fugitives ſettled at Segna 


upon the Frontiers of Hungary, and there protected by the Houſe 


of Auſtria, as a band of deſperate fellows proper to repulſe the en- 


croachments and inſults of the bordering Turks, became themſelves 


Freebooters upon all Nations, and thence cauſed univerſal complaints 
from the neighbouring States, eſpecially from that of Venice; and re- 
peated applications were made to the Imperial Court for redreſs. This 


courſe of rapine, and conſequently theſe complaints and expoſtulations, 
went on for many years. The Uſcoques ſtill robbed, the foreign 


Miniſters ſtill complained, no effectual redreſs was dbtained, and there- 


: 


fore a War was threatened. Behold the true reaſon of all this. When 
the Merchants and Traders, deſpoiled by this band of Thieves, went 


to the Imperial Court to repreſent their loſſes and to beg relief, they 
faw their. Jewels and Brocades upon the Wives of the Imperial Mi- 


Tu 1s was a hopeful confederacy and coinndercs between great 


Miniſters of State and a Den of Robbers. It was thus they were pro- 


tectecd in robbing: They indeed paid fo high for this protection, that 


though they had made infinite ſpoil, and acquired great wealth, they 
were {till beggars, for they were ſuffered to keep none. One old Ut- 
coque had in his time acquired by plunder to the value of eighty thou- 
ſand Crowns, yet periſhed for want. The Robbers at Court ſeem to 
have been the more rigorous ſort of the two, for they left nothing: 
Surely they were the moſt infamous. =. od 
RISE a ſcandal upon the Imperial Court, to be thus bribed by 
a neſ 
innocent, to have ſuch vile ſpirits at the helm of the State, and, for 
the ſordid lucre of particulars, to venture a War in Europe. Much 


more honourable were the grounds which engaged A Lo ns o the ninth, 


King of Leon, in a War againſt another Prince, his kinſman, for that 
the latter owed him ten chouſand Moravedis, about ſeven pounds ten 
; 2 | | | ſhillings 


Rogues and Outlaws, to ſuffer ſuch depredations upon the 
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ſhillings of our money. Upon the payment of that ſum, Box 
ALON 80: promiſed to make peace. Bo | 
II HINK: tis boaſted of the Auſtrian Family, as 4 proof | of their 
innate generofity and clemency, that in the ſpace of three hundred 
years, they never puniſhed any of their Miniſters, their worſt Mi- 
niſters, with death or confiſcation. So ſafe were, thoſe who main- 
tained this honourable alliance with the Uſcoques. This character 
of that Auguſt Houſe, reminds me of what was ſaid of H ARIL avs, 
à King of Sparta, remarkable for extreme gentleneſs, © that he was 
4 ſo gracious as to be very good to the very worſt of men.” 


Sect. V. Under a Prince ſaljetl to be blindly managed, 
a change of Mmiſters rarely mend the Adminiſtration. 
Hie often hates his Mimiſters, yet ſtill employs them. 


Miniſters moſt in dauger where the Prince has moſt „ ” 


T is a heavy misfortune to a country, when a Prince is ſub- 
F ect to the management and deſigns of whomſoever he happens 
4 to have about him; for then the change of perſons rarely mends 
Z the condition of his country or his own condition. LEWIS the 
fourteenth was weary of the imperious humour of Madam p Mo N- 
TESPAN, and apprized that many of her demands were unreaſo- 
nable and infolent ; yet could refuſe her nothing when face to face. 
So manageable was that great Monarch by thoſe who had once 
got poſſeſſion of him, © Miniſters or Miſtreſſes, that even Made. 
moiſelle vo F AN OG R, a ſtupid idiot but very handſome, domi- 
neered over him. He generally hated his Miniſters, and almoſt 
always feared them, wanted to get rid of them, but was afraid to 
diſcharge them. In order to remove Fouguet Superintendent of the 
Finances, he uſed the moſt remote pretences, diſguiſed his intentions, 
made feints, took a long journey, drew an army together, and made 
ſuch mighty movements as if ſome great war had been on foot. 
Yer Fouquet was at all times in his power, nor does there appear 
any other cauſe for ſo many precautions and ſuch a grand apparatus, 
but his own extreme timidity and cauſeleſs fear. He could not 
abide Lowvois his firſt Miniſter, who had long managed him: The 
like averſion he bore to Seignelay and la Feuillade, two other of his 
Miniſters: Inſomuch that when he had taken Mons, he reckoned it 
amongſt the other felicities of the year, that he was relieved for ever 
from cheſe three great Officers. He had been weakly ſubject to them, 
then as weakly afraid of them. Had it not been for che King's | | 
dread or hatred, or that of ſome ſuperior Favourite, it was thoughe | mn 
that Lowoors might have lived to have been an older man. N 
Wun Ax ſignifies the change of Miniſters, without changing mea- ” j 
ſures? What, when they who ſucceed are permitted to be as bad as | 
their predeceſſors? Let a Prince hate a Miniſter ever fo much, or | 1 
dread him or deſtroy him; all this avails neither him nor the State, 
if the Adminiſtration be not mended. ' Without this any alteration 
or puniſhment is folly or mockery. Tis the grimace of Juſtice, 
like that in Turky, where the Grand Seignor frequently cuts al 3 
in . Wi 


 irreproachable, as long as there are Miniſters or Men. 
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wicked and rapacious Baſhaw, but never returns any of his rapine. 


He ought to correct or prevent foul dealings, to diſcountenance ſuch 
of his ſervants as commit them, and to protect and encourage ſuch as 
commit none againſt all clamour and malevolence; for clamours and 
malevolence there will be againſt Miniſters the moſt virtuous and 

Mini1sTERs are only fafe there where the ſtanding fence of 
impartial Laws will be able to protect their innocence; when in ſpight 
of innocence the People think them guilty, and the Prince through 
pique. or policy would puniſh them as ſuch. The People may be 
miſinformed, and often are, and paſſion may miſguide the Prince. 
But the Laws are never angry, at leaſt with the guiltleſs, and judge 
not but according to truth and evidence. There, as they cannot 
act by the meer command of the Prince, ſo neither can they ſuffer 


by his meer will. In arbitrary countries the Prince muſt ſometimes 


deſtroy good Miniſters, becauſe tis known that he can; and to an 


enraged populace or ſoldiery he has no room to plead his inability. 
His overgrown power is a curſe upon himſelf as well as upon his 
ſervants, and by having too much he has none or worſe than none, 


none to protect and fave, which is the office of a Governor and a 


Father, but only to kill and deſtroy, which is the work of an enemy 
and an executioner. Such a power is but the worſt part of bondage, 


bondage to him, bondage to them, to be doomed to act, not to 
chuſe it, doomed to the moſt terrible of all ſlavery, that of deſtroying 


or being deſtroyed. This has been often the ſituation of the greateſt 


Monarchs upon earth. It was that of o T HO. In or Hav, ſays 
Aci us, authority ſufficient was not found to prohibit acts of vi- 
olence; it was hitherto only in his power to ordain them to be done. 


It was that of vITELLIUSs. To him, ſays the ſame Author, no 


wer remained either to command or to forbid; nor was he any 


longer Emperor, but only the cauſe of War. And it was that of 


many of their ſucceſſors. In Turky it is common. Who can ſe- 
curely ſerve ſuch Princes? They can put you to death if you do 
not obey their commands, however unjuſt they be, and cannot defend 
you when you do, nor ſave you however innocent you are. 


4 


Sect. VI. Miniſters truſted without controul, ſometimes 
threatning and perillous to a Prince. How fatal this 


often to themſelves, and to the State. 


LiVE N Princes of parts, and naturally jealous,” are ſometimes 
| ſubject to a fondneſs for Favourites, even to folly and their 
own danger, apt to heap ſo much grandeur. upon them as to have 
none left for themſelves; and when nothing of Sovereignty remains 
but the name, that too will ſoon follow, - unleſs ſome chance or ſtra- 
tagem intervene to ſecure it and redeem the whole. TIBERIUS, 
the darkeſt and moſt ſuſpicious Prince upon earth, was yet open to 
SE JANUS: without reſerye, truſted him without bounds. To this 


Idol every thing was made to bend, all knees to bow, and many 


noble lives ſacrificed. By his power and artifices he deſtroyed moſt 
of the Imperial Family, nay effected the ſame by the co-operation 
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| of T1B=® RIUS; _ whoſe paſſions he guided and enflamed. In all 


public honours done to T-1IBERIUS, SEJANUs was included, and 


ſhared in them with the Emperor at the Emperor's deſire, at Rome, 


in the Senate, over the Provinces. In the City he had more Statues 


erected than the Year has Days. Men every where ſwore by the 


Fortune of s£JANUs, with the ſame ſolemnity as by that of the 


Prince, nor was the name of the Prince found oftner in the laſt Wills 
of the Romans than the name of sEIAN US. To him, in his ab- 


ſence, Embaſſadors were ſent with the ſame form as to the Prince, 


Embaſſadors from the People of Rome, Embaſſadors from the Equeſ- 


trian Order, nay Embaſſadors from the Roman Senate. His birth- 
day was celebrated publicly, by a decree of Senate, as well as that 


of the Prince. For his health public vows, were paid every return 
of the new year, as for the health of the Emperor. of 


Wu Ax elſe was all this, but to inveſt sx Janus with Sove- 


reignty, by paying him all the honours due to a Sovereign? Though 


- 


all diſcerning men ſaw the conſequence, ſaw his purſuics and whither 
they tended, no man durſt inform or warn the Emperor, becauſe by 
it he muſt have expoſed his own life; ſo capricious was the Prince, 
ſo powerful his Minion. No wonder his intelligence was late and that 
his information and deſpair came together. SEJANUs ſwayed the 
State at the head of the ſoldiery, who were Maſters of the State, and 
had in their hands the making and unmaking of Emperors: So thar 
no more remained to be done to accompliſh a revolution, but juſt to 
change names, $EJANUs for TIBERIUSs, the latter long ſince im- 


priſoned in an Ifland, the former already governing the Empire and 


adored by the Army. Nothing, but the form ſeemed wanting, and that 
too was concerted, and the conſpiracy ſettled. TIBERIusõ at laſt il- 
luminated, by wonderful wiles and diflimulation, and by the bold ma- 
nagement and lies of ARO, eſcaped this peril. Yet it was nine 
months ere he could accompliſh the fall of this mighty Traitor, 
whoſe doom proved as deſtructive to the Roman State as had his 
— ER. Eoin hot pt np 206 
No Tyranny was ever more ſignal than that of TiBEzR1vUs both 
in raiſing that peſtilent Favourite, and in pulling him down. Whom- 
ſoever $E JANUS diſliked TIBER1Us deſtroyed, and by his favour 
or frowns all men proſpered or periſhed. The Roman World ſeemed 
the Patrimony of sE jJ Anus.” The Roman People were his vaſlals, 
the Grandees of Rome his dependents or victims, the Army his guards, 
the Emperor his ſhadow. . But whatever miſchief he had done whilſt 
he lived, he did rather more when dead. As before, all who were 
obnoxious to him, had been murdered, or beggared or baniſhed; fo 


now all who had eſpouſed him, and adhered to him,” all who de- 


pended upon him, all who had favoured his fortune, or were ſuſ- 
Qed to have favoured it, were doomed to the like inexorable cru- 


they, to dungeons, to halters and the bloody knife. Nay progreflive 


murders were too ſlow for the inhuman rage of TIB ERIUS. Non 


jam per intervalla ac ſpiramenta temporum, ſed continuo et velut ung 


ictu Rempublicam exbauſit. Men, Women and Children muſt be butch- 
ered in the lump, lie dead in heaps, and barbarity be exerciſed on 


their carcaſſes. 


Tus general carnage is affectingly deſcribed in the ſixth Book 
of the Annals, « His cruelty being but inflamed by inceſſant exe- 
. Ver. II. Ws SE es a: cutions, 
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* cutions, all thoſe kept in priſon. under accuſation of any attarclis 
e ment to $EJANUs, were by his command put to*the"flaughter] 
« Expoſed to the Sun lay the fad monuments of the mighty butchery3 
« thoſe of every ſex, of every age; the illuſtrious and; the mean; 
« their carcaſſes ignominiouſly thrown, apart or on heaps, Neither 
e was it permitted to their ſurviving friends or kindred; to approaoli 
e them, to bewail them, nor even any longer to behold them. Round 
« the dead guards were placed, who watched faces and marked the 
"<> ſigns of ſorrow; and as the bodies putrified, faw them dragged to 
the Tyber, where they floated in the ſtream, or were driven upoti 
the banks, no man daring to burn them, none to toueh them. The 
c force of fear had cut off the intercourſes of humanity; and in 


e proportion to the growth of "Tyranny, every ſymptom-of*: commi- 
<« ſeration was baniſhed.” It was in court to-TIBERTU 8/that moſt 
men courted sEJANUs: For this, TIBERtUs deſtroyed them, as 


he had before thoſe who did it not. If the crime was ſo great, the 
old Tyrant ſhould in juſtice have deſtroyed himſelf as the greateſt 


* ths" - * ” * 
8111 17 p 4 


Sect. VII. The great miſthief of exalting Favourites beyond 
meaſure, eſpecially ſuch as command great Armies. 
EZ „„ e 22080 25983 ni bad 

A FF UCH the like ſway had LAUT TANs underi'st yERVUsS; 
and much the like fate. He had enjoyed the ſame poſt, com- 
mitted the ſame oppreſſions and exceſſes, and was put to death for 
having had the ſame treaſonable deſigns. No man's fortune eſcaped 
his claws, and by trick. or violence he ſhared in the eſtates of all 


men: Many of the moſt conſiderable he put to death. No Nation 


eſcaped his extortions, no City was unpillaged. The Preſents made 
to him were larger and more frequent than thoſe to the Emperor, 
and he could boaſt more Statues erected to him, in Rome, in other 
Cities, by private men, by public ſocieties, and even by the Senate. 
The Senators and Soldiers ſwore by his Fortune, and for him made 


* * 


ſolemn vows. He commanded the guards, governed all things, did 


what he liſted. Indeed ſo giddy and wanton his boundleſs power had 


made him, that having invited to his houſe an hundred Romans 
of good Families, he cauſed them all to be caſtrated. Nor were they 

boys only whom he thus abuſed, but men grown, ſome of them 
married men; and all for no other cauſe than to increaſe the number 

of his daughter's Eunuchs. Dion cassrvus fays, that he had ſeen 
ſome of theſe men, ſo ſuddenly made Eunuchs, Eunuchs who had 
children, wives and beards. To this daughter, whom he married 


to the Emperor's ſon, he gave a fortune large enough for the daughters 


of fifty Kings. 8 | | 5 

ALL this power was too mighty to laſt in the fame ſhape; nor did 
it. He muſt either ceaſe his greatneſs, or be greater, or periſh. Ra- 
ther than do the firſt, he ventured the laſt in order to the ſecond. He 
attempted to cut off the Emperor, and was himſelf cut off. Fortune 


ſaved SEVERUSs, as it had TIBERIUs, and they kept their Diadem, 


when they had nigh loſt it. So near ſometimes is Treaſon to a Throne, 
and ſometimes aſcends it. PLAUTIANUS in the midſt of his hopes 
and grandeur, he who was firſt Miniſter to the Emperor, Father-in- 
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law to the Emperor s ſon, and aiming himſelf at the Empire, was 


executed like a common malefaQtor, by the command of his daughter's 


huſband, An hi body! threbwi into JehC Rrech. So Itrichely are the 
views of the greateſt men baffled! This great match for ga child, 


whence he hoped ab. acceſſion of 0 and. might theaftened his tra- 
gical fall, and made it more tragical.” With bim too fell his Family: 
Fe wh born, as once ſeemed, to wealth more than Royal, his 
mare. than, royally portioned and married, were baniſhed. to 

Tag, here Having for ſome time led a miſerable life, deſtitute 

” b Conn neceſſaries, * ggling with many miſeries, a prehending 
yet mors und Hheavier, they were a rd the band of an executi- 


oner in the following reigg. 1 
NEITHER does it appear that s EVERUS 4 * leaſt * 


ſeen ſueh a, reyerſe in the Fortune of his great Favourite, and for 


want; of £.luch — Fauſed 1 1c. TwWas but the natural conſequence 
of ſuch'a blind and 4 Truſt. ſt. The temptation was too great, 


and hat was at firſt ambition in v LAUT IAN us, gtew at laſt to be 
neceſſity. This s E vBRU;s himſelf afterwards ownetd, . lamented. the 
weakneſs. of human nature, which in elevated fortune knows no mo- 
deration and blamed himſelf for having raiſed! him ſo high that he 


grew giddy. By the ruin too of LAUT ANUS any were n- 


gered, ſeveral ſuffered a bloody doom. 
WHEREVER there are great e ee Revolutions a are ſad- 


denly. brought about, and therefore will be often attempted; for who- 


ever has the Army, has or may have the State. Hence the danger of 


.TIBERIUS, hence that ofs EVE RUS, and hence the danger and ſud- 
den fate of many Princes in almoſt all ages, as well as encouragement 


10 ambitious. men to ſet: up themſelves by corrupting the ſoldiery, a 
taſk not over difficult. It was the fate of moſt a. the Roman Empe- 
rors, as to N Mae 6 by. a 10 nee 9 0 00) be e 5 thu 
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Sect. I. Good Miniſters often rumed and. defiroyed for their 
virtue by a combination o, he. bad. - The pigbi an- 
wicked arts of the latter. How: ready 0 charge their 
own guilt upon the innocent. OST 0 OUUE 0g I 3200 

| | DW HE 333 | DO ANIM; 


T is a matter of grief and concern, though not always of wonder, 


* enn I * 
— 3 * - 
CY * 


to ſee the beſt ſervants of a Prince often fupplanted, often undone 
by the worſt, to ſee his trueſt friends depreſſed, and the moſt 


pernicious Paraſites triumph; to conſider the vile lies and contemptible 
cauſes by which the bad undermine and undo the good. JuUNivs 
BLESUS Was one of the moſt illuſtrious Romans, of à princely Spi- 


Tit, and his Fortune like his Race, very noble. He was Governor 
of Lioneſe Gaul, and eſpouſed the cauſe of vii TELLIVSs early and 
cordially, nay bore at firſt all the expence of his Imperial State and 
Train; for ſuch was the poverty of vI T ELLIS, that he could not 


as yet ſupport the ſame himſelf. For ſuch ſplendid inſtances of his 


zeal vITELLIUS returned him many open commendatiens and 
much ſecret hatred, uu. N TE 

A Man of ſo much eſteem and merit the falſe and ſpiteful Courtiers 
could not bear. They bore him ſpecial enmity, for that, in a reputa- 
tion glorious and popular, he fo far ſurpaſſed themſelves contaminated 
with every ſort of infamy. A man ſo dangerous to the Tribe, by 


4 10 8 


* 


being ſo much better than they, and ſo much above them, muſt there- 
fore be taken off, and as he was perfectly innocent, ſome fault muſt 
be forged, and the ſimple Emperor alarmed with the ſhadow of ſome 
terrible Treaſon. A terrible one indeed they found: BLESUs hap- 


pened to ſup with a Friend, whilſt the Emperor happened to be out 
of order. This was aggravated to him, and this embittered him. 
Here was ground and encouragement enough to proceed to a direct 


charge; it was all that the plotters wanted, they who made it their 
buſineſs to dive with a curious eye into all the paſſions and diſguſts 
of the Prince. Inſtantly one of the body is diſpatched to impeach 
him. The Impeacher made a diſmal, a weeping harangue, how 
«* BLESUS was making merry, and the Emperor's life at ſtake, nor 
could aught ſecure it but the death of lick an inſolent Criminal.” 
The argument prevailed: The fooliſh Emperor ordered him to be 
yſoned, and as brutiſh as fooliſh, went full of glaring joy to ſee 
im in his agonies, nay boaſted that he had feaſted his eyes with the 
fight of an enemy expiring. 88 1 
TH 1s was the unworthy, the tragical end of junius B3LIESuus, 
procured by the poyſonous tongues of traducers; à man venerable for 
the antiquity of his Houſe, ſignal for elegance of manners, ſignal for 
uprightneſs of heart; in his faith towards viTzLL1vus obſtinately 
firm, free from all vice, from all ambition and intrigues, ſo far from 


coveting any haſty honour, much leſs ſovereignty, that he could 


+ So hardly 


roy 
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hardly eſcape being judged. worthy to be Sovereign. The truth is, he 
had been already tried by the Courtiers and falſe Friends of v1 T ET- 
LIUs, and by them tempted to deſert him, but tempted in vain. 
This alone might prompt ſome of them to deſtroy him. "Twas what 
many ſuppoſed to have occaſioned the death of FonTEIius CAPITO 
Commander in Germany under GALBA: CORNELIUS AQUINUS, 
and FABIUS VALENS, two Colonels of Legions, inſtigated him to 
AT and upon his refuſal flew him, then charged him with Re- 
bellion. YT 


Sect. II. How hard it is for a good Miniſter to ſupport 
 bumfelf with a Prince ſurrounded by Sycophants and Se- 
ducers, or to preſerve hin and his State, Their exe- 
crable Siratagems to execute their Malice. How ſuch 
Sometimes abuſe the Prince, miſlead him, diftreſs him, 


aud murder him. 


prevail, ſo neither can a Prince nor his State. Tis not the 
ur of the Prince, tis not the eaſe and benefit of the Country 
that they ſeek and conſider; tis only their own intereſt and advantage, 


A S no good Miniſter can be ſafe where ſuch miſchievous Minions 
hono 


and this they will purſue, though to the ruin of Prince or State. King 


AMES the fifth of Scotland had a fair opportunity of eſtabliſhing a 
ting peace with England. HENnRy the eighth his Uncle, then at 


great variance with the Pope, the Emperor and Spain, willing to 


ftrengthen himſelf at home, even deſirous to ſettle the ſucceſſion upon 


his Nephew, courted him to an alliance, nay to an interview and con- 


ference at York. Nothing could promiſe fairer for the advantage of 
Scotland, for many ages haraſſed and deſolated by wars with England, 


nothing prove more honourable and beneficial to the Scotch King 


than the entail of the Engliſh Crown and the ſupport of his Uncle. 
HE NR x the eighth had then only, a daughter, MAR v, and ſhe 
was declared illegitimate. King IAM Es therefore by the advice of 


his Council declared his acceptance of the propoſal ; the Engliſh Em- 


baſſadors returned highly ſatisfied, and highly pleaſed their Maſter, 


who made great preparations at Vork for the entertainment of his 
Nephew. . BEL „ M 207 AMCEROF 23TIGOVS 13 | 
| Bu T the Scotch King had Minions about him of more prevalence 
with him than his Council, or his Honour or his Intereſt, if theſe 
two can be parted. To theſe Minions the Clergy apply, and with 
large bribes engage them to diſſuade the King from keeping his word. 
Some of the Minions too were Clergymen, and in the name of all la- 
boured to debauch and deceive the King. They frightened and cheated 
him with the word Hereſy. And whatever offended the Clergy, be it 
man or thing, muſt ſurely be an enemy to God and the King, and 
conſequently very bad and terrible. They ſaid, it was grown up in Eng- 
land, and growing faſt in Scotland, and ſhewed him what notable profit 
would accrue to him from ſuppreſſing it, and enriching himſelf with 
the eſtates of ſuch as profeſſed, and of ſuch as favoured it. With 


this they gave him a liſt of their names, encouraging him to plunder 


2 * 
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and burn the beſt and richeſt of his ſubjects. 
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Tus King liſtened to the propoſal too greedily, and communicated = 
it to the Laird of Grange his Treaſurer. This was an honeſt and 


bold Man, who freely ſhewed his Maſter the monſtrous iniquity and 
miſchicf of ſuch counſel, expoſed the evil and rapacious hearts of the 
Biſhops, their corrupt practices, unſufferable pride, ambitious deſigns 
and ungodly lives, with their utter unfitneſs to be truſted in Council, 
or with any civil concerns; repreſented, how raſhly and pernicioufl 

one of his Predeceſſors, King pa v 1», had ſtripped the Crown of its 
Patrimony to endow Biſhopricks and Abbeys; whence his Majeſty was 


now fo poor, the Prelates fo rich, ſo prodigal and aſſuming, that they 


ſtrove to be Maſters and Directors in all things. Thus he convinced 
the King, and recovered him to his firſt reaſonable purpoſe of cloſing 
with England; inſomuch that his Majeſty, next time the Prelates 
approached him, fell upon them with great bitterneſs, for having 
_ endeavoured to miſlead him into ſuch cruelties againſt ſo many No- 
blemen and Barons, to the danger of his own Eſtate, © Where- 
« fore, faid he, gave my Predeceflors ſo many lands and rents to 
« the Kirk? Was it to maintain Hawks, Dogs and Whores to a num- 
« ber of idle Prieſts? The King of England burns, the King of 
6 Denmark beheads you: I ſhall ſtick you with this Whingar.” 
Wherewith, ſays Sir I AMESGSMELVII (from whom I quote theſe 
words) he drew out his dagger, and they fled from his preſence in 

t fear. c ) {7 © * | | 1 ii 
HE now fully reſolved to keep his promiſe with his Uncle of 
England, as tending both to his advancement and honour. But his 
reſolution held not. The Biſhops were not eaſily baulked nor aſhamed, 
nor wont to relax when intereſt, or dominion, or revenge was in view. 


o 


Again they aſſail the Miniens, particularly OLIVER SINCLAIR, 


. with ſtore of gold, promiſed him high honours by their weight and 
procurement, eſpecially the command of the Army againſt England, 
could he bring his Maſter to 'violare his Faith and break with his 
Unele. Their next ſtep was to undo the Treaſurer, by defaming 
him to the King: He was proud, he was à Heretic (an imputa- 
„tion always powerful, however ſtale and fooliſh) he carried an En- 
+ gliſh new Teſtament in his pouch, nay he was ſo arrpgant, that 
<*he would not procure Women for the Ring, nor proftirute his Son's 


Wife to his- Aajeſty's Pleaſure,” For this was one article of the 


charge againſt him, and urged by a venerable Prelate. It was uſual 


for theſe Favourites to furniſh the young King with Women, mar- 
Nee, tt 


ried or unmarried, thus to'preſetve their favour. : 


Wurx the King vindicite& his Miniſter, ds a plain, fiatik Gen- 


ileman, whom he loved well, and to whom he begrudged no reward; 


the Prior of Pittenween replied and faid, * Sir, the heir (heireſs) of 


{© Kelly is a luſty fair Laſsf and I dare pledge my life, that if your 
«© Majeſty will ſend for her preſently; he fhall refuſe to fend her to 
you. (The Lady was betrothed to the Treafurer's' Son.) A godly 
propoſal, and it took. The King ſigned an order for the Lady to be 


brought to him; nay the Prelates and their Faction contrived that a 


brother Prelate, the Prior of Pittenween, ſhould carry it and return 
wich the fair prize. The Treaſurer refuſed to comply, for good rea- 
ſons: amongſt others, che reverend Enyoy was his known Enemy, 
and a known Debauchee. The Prior however who had gained the 
main point, rejoiced in the denial, and by it enraged the King, nay 
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DISCOURSES UPON TACITUS. 87 
from him a Warrant was obtained to ſeize the Treaſurer, and commit 
him to the Caſtle of Edinburgh. . 3 

HE was aware of their miſchievous devices, and haſtened to Court: 
The King lowered nor would ſpeak to him. He boldly aſked his 
Majeſty, why ſuch a change, ſo much diſpleaſure preſently after ſo 
much favour, and for what offence? The King replied, «Wy did 


thou refuſe to ſend me the maiden whom I wrote for, and gave 


e deſpiteful language to him I ſent for her?” The Treaſurer faid, 


that he thought himſelf meeteſt to bring her, nor would he truſt the 
Prior, as he knew him to be one infamous for rapes, a man the 


moſt notorious of any in Scotland for debauching of women, whe- 
ther wives or virgins. Such failings, it ſeems, the holy man had, 


but was zealous fof the Hierarchy againſt Hereticks and his Country. 


«* Haſt thou then brought the Gentlewoman %ith thee?” ſaid the 
King. Yes, Sir, ſaid the Treaſurer. This ſoftened him. “ Alas, 


* faith the King, they have ſet out ſo many leaſings againſt thee, 
ce that they have obtained of me a Warrant to put thee in ward: But 


<« I ſhall mend it with a contrary order.” "RE 
TH E Treaſurer anſwered with lamentation; My life, Sir, or ward= 


e ing is a ſmall matter: but it breaks my heart, that the world ſhould 


« hear of your Majeſty's facility.” For he had learnt, that in his 
abſence they. had made the King ſend to England to contradi& his 


promiſe, and refuſe to meet his Uncle. His lamentations availed not: 


The worſt counſels had ſwayed him. The Prelates, and other Mi- 
nions corrupted by them, and ſubſervient to them, rule the King. 
H AR R the eighth rages, vows to revenge ſo much ſcorn, and ſends 


away an Army to lay Scotland deſolate by fire and ſword. The Scotch 


King too raiſes forces, but forces without heart, as in a cauſe under- 
taken for the pleaſure of the Prelates againſt their Country. This 
damped cheir ſpirits, but what quite finiſhed their dejection and de- 
ſpair was, to ſee Oliver Sinclair, a Minion and Hireling of the Pre- 
lates, declared General of the Army. + | ; 

TRE Lords and principal Officers, through indignation that the 
Court and Country ſhould be governed by ſuch vile Inſtruments as 
the Biſhops and their Creatures, refuſed to fight under ſuch a worth- 
leſs Commander, nay ſuffered themſelves to be all taken priſoners. 
The whole Army was overthrown, the Kingdom defenceleſs, and ex- 
poſed to the ravages of a victorious enemy, and the poor King to 


anguiſh and diſgrace. Againſt the Biſhops. all mouths were open, 


all men enraged, to ſee the Country periſhing to fatiate their fury 


and ambition: The King heard the general outcry, his eyes were 


opened, and in the fulneſs of his heart he dropped expreſſions 


of reſentment againſt his ghoſtly and execrable adviſers; for which 


expreſſions: they ſoon took ſevere vengeancqe. 
Sv ex men never retract, never forgive. The Realm was under 


the ſpoiling hand of Enemies and Invaders, the Army routed, the 


Nobility provoked, the People miſerable and murmuring, the King 
diſtreſſed and his Honour loſt. Did all this ſoften the Biſhops? No: 
gem 

Sovereign, they murder him by poiſon. For, with their other poli- 
tics. and wholſome ſeverities derived from Rome, they had learnt the 
art of making an Italian Paſſet, and with this, adminiſter d by ſome 


of their faithful villains about him, they ſhut up the days and reign 
; ' g 


liſh their malice and good ſervices to the Public and their 
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of JAMEs the fifth, firſt deprived him of his Innocence, then of 


his honeſt Counſellors, then of his Peace and Honour, laſtly of his 


Life. 


Wenk not theſe notable Directors of a Monarch's power and 


conſcience? Nay even dying and dead they abuſed him, as well as 
they had whilſt alive. One of them attending him at his death, 
dictated a Will for him, and what he himſelf cauſed to be written, 
when the poor King was expiring, he boldly declared to be the King's 
Will afterwards. To ſuch an amazing power in wickedneſs and want 


of ſhame had the Clergy then grown by their enormous increaſe of 
property. But they were popiſh Clergy: The Proteſtant fort thirſt 
not after wealth, and where they have it, are too meek to become 


proud and abuſe it, too conſcientious to neglect the cure of ſouls, 
and live in luxury, wo modeſt to haunt Courts, too diſintereſted and 
ſincere to flatter Princes, too juſt and impartial to preach ſelfiſh doc- 
trines tending to raiſe themſelves by the purſe, or ſubſerviency, or 


ſufferings of others, 


Sea. III. Reflections upon the fate of Ring JAMES he 


8 


fifth of Scotland ſeduced and undone by Minions, who 


withdrew him from the direction of an honeſt Mimiſter. 


UCH was the fate of jamzs the fifth, a Prince of ſpirit 
and good qualities, but debauched, abuſed and undone by wicked 


and crafty Minions, Pandars and Seducers; ſuch the diſmal iſſue of 


falſe and unjuſt Counſels, of forſaking honeſt and worthy adviſers, 
to follow the deceitful, the ſelfiſh and corrupt; and ſuch ample ground 


had Sir JAMES MELVIL for faying as he does of Princes, eſpe- 


cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 


cc 


cially of young Princes, and their favour to thoſe who miſguide and 
ruin them. They were carried away by the craft and envy of 


ſuch as could ſubtilly creep into their favour, by flattery and by join> 


ing together in a deceitful bond of fellowſhip, every one of them 


ſetting out the other, as meeteſt and ableſt for the ſervice of their 
Prince, to the wrack of him and his Country; craving the Prince 
to be ſecret, and not to communicate his ſecrets to any but their 
Society. Thus the Prince's good qualities being ſmothered by ſuch 
a company, were commonly led after the paſſions and particula- 
rities of thoſe, who ſhot only at their own marks: Some of them 
continually poſſeſſing his ear, and debarring therefrom all honeſt, 


true and plain ſpeakers; ſo that no more hope could be left of a 


gracious Government, nor place for good men to help the Prince 
and Country, where-through fell out many foul, ſtrange and fad 
accidents, as may be afterwards ſeen and read: Princes miſuſed, 
and abuſed, their Country robbed, their beſt and trueſt ſervants 


wracked, and the wicked inſtruments at laſt periſhed with all their 


high and fine pretences; others, ay (always) ſuch-like, ſucceeding 
in their place, never one taking example to become more temperate 


and diſcreet, becauſe of the deſtruction of thoſe who went before 
them; but as highly-and fiercely following their greedy, vain and 
ambitious pretences, obtained the like tragical reward,” | 


2 | | H x 
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H x afterwards quotes the complaint made by Monſieur DE BOUS- 


SIE, when left and diſliked by the Prince his Maſter. © Alas, where- 
fore ſhould men be earneſt to ſurpaſs. their neighbours in worthi- 
te neſs and fidelity, ſeeing that Princes, who get the fruits of our. 
* labours, like not to hear of plainneſs, but of pleaſant ſpeeches, and 


are cafily altered without occaſion upon their trueſt Servants?” 


Sect. IV. Where Flauery is encouraged, Flatterers rule, and 


inceriiy is baniſhed, Miniſters ſometimes fall not through 
guili but faction; yet always accuſed of guilt. , 


ATT HEN a Prince will bear no Miniſter that tells him the truth, 


and only exalts thoſe who ſooth and flatter him, the beſt Flar- 
terer is always ſure to be the firſt Miniſter, and his Maſter, will be 


pleaſantly; deceived inſtead of being faithfully and unacceptably ſerved. 


The Marquiſs de v1s v1LLE Superintendent of the Finances to LEWIS 


the thirteenth gained his favour and prefermenc by extolling the King's 


{pirit and conduct, in commanding his armies in perſon. Though 


that Prince had no ſufficiency in War, he liked to hear that he had, 


perhaps believed it; for what is more vain than power, what more 
credulous than vanity? At the ſame time his Chancellor de s 1L LE Rx 


fell under diſpleaſure and loſt his employment, for blaming theſe mi- 


litary rambles. His Son too, Monſieur de p vu Ys1EUx, Secretary of 


State, was afterwards removed, on pretence, that the King could 


not truſt a Man who was doubtleſs ſoured by the diſgrace of his 
Father, | 


To the diſgrace of that Miniſter almoſt the whole band of Cour- 
tiers contributed, all from cauſes perſonal and diſtinct. The Queen- 


Mother hated him for his ſuperior credit with the King; Cardinal 
RICHLIEVU, for having oppoſed his elevation to the Purple; the 


Prince of Conde, for forwarding a Peace with the Hugonots, whence 


his own credit was leſſened or loſt in the Army; the Count of Soiſ- 
ſons for retarding his marriage with the King's Siſter ; de THoIRAS 
for diſcrediting him with the King; the Duke de Bellegarde for op- 
poſing the reſignation of his employment to a Kinſman. Theſe were 


their true motives, though very oppoſite to thoſe that they avowed. 


They charged him with inſolence to the King, infidelity in his truſt, 


and corruption. Whatever faults he might have, his faults had no 
ſhare in his diſgrace. : 


— £ 


-FavouR at Court is a brittle thing. That of vI EVIL LE, the 


Superintendent, had its period and declenſion. Though he had flat- 


tered the King and lied for his honour, the King gave him up to the 


jealouſy and diſpleaſure of the Cardinal, a more terrible antagoniſt than 
the Monarch himſelf. Falling Miniſters are always faulty and mult be : 


It would De Prepaberoup and unjuſt. to pull them down, yet own them 


innocent. VIE VILLE was accuſed of many heavy crunes, © with 
« deciding great affairs of his own head; with altering the King's or- 
« ders; 4. ſending directions to Embaſſadors, without communi- 
e cation with the King or Council; with doing acts of injuſtice, and 
e throwing the odium upon the King, and with gratifying his pride 
and paſſions at the expence of Ah honour .” 
Vol. II. A a To 
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Jo che honour of that Miniſter it muſt be owned, that upon trial, 


all the uproar and pompous charges againſt him for malverſation 
and corruption in the Treaſury, appeared groundleſs. In truth, in 
all the efforts of faction and rivalſhip men do not ſtudy to publiſh 
Truth, but Reproach. The Cardinal wanted to ruin him. Ic is ſo 
probable that men in office may be guiley, chat if ſuch guide be but 
boldly charged, it will be readily believed. When the ſuſpicion 
is once well raiſed, it will hardly fail of being well received. 


This ſerves the turn, and proves a good warrant for diſgracing an in- 


nocent man once thought guilty. Indeed when prejudices ſubſide, 


and popular heat cools, tis probable his innocence will begin to ap- 


pear and be credited, but firſt he is diſgraced or undone, and his 
Competitors already triumph, till perhaps they meet with the fame 


meaſure from others. 


TR Eunuchs of se H AH HUS SEIN falſly charged the firſt Mi- 
niſter behind his back with a conſpiracy, and produced a forged Letter 
to ſupport it. By that Letter it was to be executed in a few hours. 
The Emperor was frightened, and gave immediate orders to arreſt him. 


The Emperor conſidered the Eunuchs as his guardian angels, who by 


their vigilance had ſaved him, yet would needs be ſo juſt as to hear that 


great Man in his own defence. He deferided himſelf gloriouſly, ex- 
poſed their execrable fraud, and manifeſted his own innocence. But 


what ſignified his innocence or the Emperor's conviction, for his eyes 
were put out? Of this the cruel villains had taken preſent care, that 
he might never ſtand in their way in the ſame poſt or any poſt 


82 a 


Sect. V. es Minifer may be diſaraced for his Virtue, and 


Fideluy to his Prince. Mercenary Courtiers certain ene- 


mes 10 upright Miniſters. Juliet done to both by time 
and hiſtory. 5 i ak; 


n A FF 
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N the reign of xi HARD the ſecond, Sir RICHARD $CROOPE 
was promoted to be Lord Chancellor of England, a Perſon rec- 


koned ſo accompliſhed and Juſt, that he Was raiſed to that Great 


Truſt at the requeſt of the Parliament, both Lords and Commons. 
He was indeed too juſt to hold it long. He would not ſerve the turn 


of the Favourites, and the Favourites would not let him ſerve the 


King and Kingdom. They had begged Grants of diverſe Lordſhips 
lately fallen to the Crown: But what the King had weakly granted, 


the Chancellor honeſtly refuſed to confirm. He alledged © the King's 


« wants and debts, with the neceflity of ſatisfying his creditors; that 
6 no good Subject ſhould prefer his own advantage to the King's in- 


cc tereſt, private lucre to public good: Already they had received from 


* his Majeſty abundanc Largeſſes; and it was but modeſt to aſk no 


© more.” This repulſe fired them, and to the King they went with 


grievous accuſations againſt the Chancellor: He was obſtinate, he 
© contemned his V Commands; he muſt ſuffer exemplary pu- 
* niſhment for his diſobedience and ſcorn. of the Royal Authority, 
«* which would otherwiſe fall into public contempt.“ 3 


2 TuIs 


DISCOURSES UPON TACITUS. FR 


Tr 1s was enough to incenſe the undiſcerning King, who ſends 
in a fury to demand the Seal. Doubtleſs it was from pure tender= - 
neſs for the King's Honour (whom they were cheating and robbing) „ _ 
and with no eye to any intereſt of their own, that they arraigned | | 
the Chancellor, and aſſerted the Prerogative, Nor is it to be ima- | 
gined, that they did not repreſent him abroad in ugly colours, as proud 
and inſolent, engrofling all favour to himſelf, injuring the King's beſt 
friends, nay acting the part of a King himſelf. Nor were all theſe | 
imputations more than what others had deſerved, and therefore likely VVV 34 
enough to be believed of the Chancellor, who was thus ſeverely cen- . | 
3 ſured, thus ungratefully diſmiſſed, for his uncommon faith and in- 
= tegrity. 5 
=_ THE == Chancellor reaped o one 1 4 hd neither Ma- | 
=_ lice nor Power, nor Time could deprive him. | He is recorded in the | | 
- Hiſtory of his Country, as a glorious Magiſtrate, an-. upright. Miniſter, | 
a faithful Patriot: whilſt his ſupplanters bear ſuch a Character as they | 
deſerve, that of Sycophants, public Robbers, Enemies to King and Peo- 
ple. Thus it is that virtue triumphs over vice, and for ever triumphs; 
this. the immortal reward of men who faithfully ſerve their Country, : 
who worthily diſcharge public Truſt. The fruits of baſe actions pe- 
riſh ; their infamy only is ſure to remain. It is a dreadful lot, that 
of being hated to all following generations, How amiable is the 
contrary lot, to be beloved and praiſed whilſt there are Men and Letters 
in the World? Such are the different mg ei lots of a cer 
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Sec. I. The variable Charafer of the People: wery' good 
or very bad, according to their education and government. 
Hence the improvement or depravation of their manners, 


ONCERNING the People tis ſcarce poſſible to lay 
down any general propoſition. If we fay, that they are greatly 
dipoſed to evil, it is true: If we aſſert, that they have a fund 
of goodneſs in them, tis true. They are cruel and merciful, conſtant 
and fickle, fond of their benefactors, ungrateful to their friends, very 
patient, very furious, unmanageable, and eaſy to be governed, greatly 
given to change, greatly afraid of it, apt to love extravagantly, apt 
to hate implacably. They are indeed juſt what they are made, 
formed by habit and direction: They take the impreſſions that are 
given them, follow the opinions of ſuch as lead them, the example 
of thoſe who govern them, and are capable of being very virtuous 
and modeſt, very vitious - and turbulent, according to the leſſons and 
pattern of their G n Too 
Tu us the Romans from a band of Robbers, became a civil Com- 
munity, at firſt rough and rude, afterwards regular and ſociable, then 
polite and elegant, always brave, fond of Liberty and Glory, impa- 
tient of Servitude. Such was their beginning, alteration, and im- 
provement, ſtill in proportion to the influence of their Leaders and 
Laws, fierce and warlike under Rx o MOL us becauſe he was fo, tamed 
by Religion or Superſtition under x u M A, addicted to civil ceconom 
and regulations of State under sERVILIUS TULLIUS, who made 
ſuch inſtitutions his care; zealous Republicans under a republican Go- 
1 vernment; full of reverence for Arts and Learning when Arts and Learn- 
ing came to be fayoured and introduced by the Magiſtrates. After- 
wards when they were corrupted by evil and ambitious men, they 
became extremely corrupt, and intitely changed by the change of 
their Government; andain order to makę ſueh a change or to con- 
tinue it, ſuch corruption as carefully promoted 1100 perpetuated. 
Their ſpirit, their honeſty, and even their diſcernment were vitiated, 
ſunk and baniſhed, to qualify them for "miſery and chains. Whilſt 
they had courage, integrity and eyes, uſurpation could not profper 
nor vaſlalage be eſtabliſhed. Thenceforward the Roman Fer grew 
utterly debauched and ſpiritleſs; their Virtue which roſe with their 
Government, fell with it, and they were as unlike; what they had 
been, as Servitude is unlike Liberty. 8 
No R was ſuch a revolution of Manners peculiar to the Romans, 
but in all places will follow ſuch revolutions of State. It is not ſo 
much by the genius of the Clime, by the heat or coldneſs of a 
Country, that the characters of the Inhabitants are to be known 
and eſtimated, as by the nature of their Government, and the wiſdom, 
or defect, or corruption of their Laws. Tis thus that men from 
Savages and Banditti, become juſt and humane, or from virtuous and 
free, abject ſlaves and barbarians. WE SS ATTICA 
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ATT1cAa, the Country of the Athenians, was over-run with vio- 


| lence, feuds, robbery and murders, till rx ts vs reformed the Go- 


vernment; and by it civilized the People, who by virtue of their Li- 
berty and Laws, afterwards corrected and improved by s o Lo N, came 
to be the maſters and ſtandard of politeneſs and learning over the 
world. Thus LY CV RG us reclaimed the licentiouſneſs of the Spartans, 
and eſtabliſhed ſuch an inſticution, and ſuch wiſe orders amongſt them, 
that for courage, patriotiſm and every kind of virtue, they were the 
envy and wonder of all Nations. As the Liberty of theſe two famous 
Cities decayed, ſo did their Valour and Probity, and periſhed when 
that periſhed. They ſeemed afterwards another race of men, tho 
their blood and climate were ſtill the ſame. The Grecians, once 


Conquerors and Maſters of univerſal Empire, are now ſpiritleſs Slaves, 


ſunk in unmanly ſuperſtition, drunken, ignorant, barbarous. 

THE Nations in Peru lived nearer to the condition of beaſts than 
that of men, till taught the Laws of Society by che Inca s: For, theſe 
Princes did not ſo much ſubdue them, as inſtruct and poliſh them. 
So that theſe Clans of Savages, many of them Cannibals, dealing in 
human facrifices, and practiſing abominations ſcarce credible, were 
brought by the mere force of good uſage and good Laws, to be ſocia- 
ble, diſcreet and humane: They who were ſtrangers to agriculture, 
they who went naked, were deſtitute of houſes, lived upon rocks and 


hills, and knew not what it was to dreſs their food, dropped all their 


wildneſs, formed regular habitations, fell into preſent induſtry, culti- 
vated the ground with care, and altogether grew a mighty People, 
ſober, ingenious, orderly, and formed an Empire above two thouſand 
miles in extent, an Empire which continued for eight hundred years 
happy and flouriſhing. 1 5 
T Is chiefly by education and the exerciſe of the underſtanding 
that ſome men come to ſurpaſs others; for by nature men are alike, 
all made of the ſame materials; nor greater difference is there between 
the Lord and the Slave, than that which proceeds from chance 
or education. Many men great in title have the ſpirit of Slaves; many 
men mean in fortune have greatneſs of ſpirit: Many a Cicero has kept 
ſheep, many a Cæſar followed the plough, many a Virgil foddered cartle. 
Government is public education, and as the national diſcipline is good 
or bad, Nations will be well nurtured, or ill. In all civilized Countries, 


the people are generally harmleſs and manageable, where they are not 


miſled or oppreſſed. Oppreſſion is 1 make a wiſe man mad, 
nay the wiſer he is the more he will feel the oppreſſion, becauſe he 


oy 


miſled, they diſcern not juſtice from violence. 


will the more readily diſcern it to be unjuſt: And when men are 


2 
* 
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Sec. II. The. People under good Government apt 10 be 
_ "peaceable and grateful: often patient under Oppreſſion : 
often moderate mn oppoſing | ppreſſors : inclinable to 


Juſtice when not miſled. 


+ 


"THE Roman Commonalty quarrelled not with the Nobility, till 


the Nobility inſulted and oppreſſed them; nay they bore it a 


good while without complaining, complained long e er they proceeded 


to an inſurrection, even their inſurrections were without blood, and 
VOI. II. EL Bb is 8 they 
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they grew calm and content upon every appearance of redreſs ; for, 
their redreſs was ſeldom compleat, and what was undertaken ſeldom 
made good. In the ſtruggle, particularly about the Agrarian Law, a 
Law ſo neceſſary to the State, ſo neceſſary to preſerve equality amongſt 
Citizens, without which they could not be long free, they were per- 
petually injured, difappointed and abuſed. The Law was eternally 
violated, they eternally the ſufferers. Was it any wonder that a grie- 
vance fo notorious and heavy, ſo much affecting the Public and the 
People, was felt and reſented by the People, any wonder that they 
contended for its removal, or that when it was not removed, they _ 
had recourſe to violence to procure juſtice, and were guided by their | E 
Tribunes, who ſometimes under the name of that Law and a colour ; 
of eſpouſing the Populace, purſued very ambitious and dangerous 
deſigns. N . Mp 
W H O were the aggreſſors? The Nobility ſurely, they who had fo 
long deluded the Plebeians, that theſe could no longer truſt them. 
The Plebeians had indeed ſhewn much more faith and patience, than 
the other had honour or juſtice ; and where between parties, treaties 
are always broken, enmity will be always reviving. Yet it was many 
years, rather many ages ere that enmity had recourſe to the ſword or 
produced hoſtility and blood. The People preſerved a ſtrange ſteddy 
reverence to the Patricians, whilſt theſe were daily ſcorning, daily 
aggrieving the People. In the City, ſays L I V, the violence of the 
Fathers was daily increaſing, and ſo were the miſeries of the People. 
When they had gained admiſſion to the public Honours, which had 
been long accounted things ſacred, and thence inacceſſible to the 
Populace, who were reckoned unworthy and -prophane, they were 
very render and flow in exerting that glorious privilege and power, 
and for many years continued to confer all the great Offices upon 
the Nobility. So that they ſeemed to have given back again that . 
right for which they had ſo long contended before they gained it: A 
Poſſeſronemque honoris nſurpati modo @ plebe per paucus annos, recuperaſſe 
in perpetuum patres viderentur : ſays L IVV. | 


2 
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TRE People are very apt to be deceived, yet as often to their „ 
own wrong as to that of others; and when through miſtake | they . 
have hurt others, they are ſorry for it as ſoon as made ſenſible of 
it. Their pity generally follows their ſeverity, and is more lafling 
than their anger. If their wrath be immoderate, ſo is their com- 
miſeration; and what miſchief they do in their fury, they are incli- 
nable to repair When their ſenſes return. When the popular Ora- 
tors at Athens had before the People falſly repreſented ſome of their 
brave Officers as criminal, the People doomed the innocent men to 
die, but repented as ſoon as they were undeceived, and diſcharged their 
vengeance. upon the N hit 7 18d 26 181 r 201191 
THE People too are very grateful to their benefactors, and their 
affections generally laſting whenever they are well apprized that the 
object is very deſerving. The, Athenians ever adored the memory 
of THESEUS and so LON, ever honoured their deſcendents, The 
ſame reſpect the Lacedæmonians always paid to the name and poſte- 
rity of LI cVR GUS. That of Lucius JUNIUS/BRUTUS was 
affectionately reverenced by the Romans, ſo was that of pOP⁰LICOLA, 
of the G RAC H, and indeed that of all cheir great Patrons and He- 
roes. Queen ELIZABETH is neyer mentioned by an Engliſhman but 
e OLE with 
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with affection and praiſe, The name of ORANGE is popular in Hol- 


land, though ſome who bore it purſued very unpopular meaſures 
there. Does not this ſhew that the love of the People is ſtronger 
than their diſguſts? They rather remember him who firſt founded 
their Liberty, than him who attempted to take it away. = 
Ix Countries where the race of their Princes has proved rather 

bad than good, nay exceeding bad, yer the People are generally bent 
to honour, generally averſe to change that race, but retain a fond- 
neſs without cauſe or merit, nay againſt reaſon and intereſt. This is 
fooliſh, but it is good natured folly. The Roman People were fond 
of the Cæſars, the Parthians of the Family of Axs Ac Es, the French 
of that of CHARLEMAIN, tho moſt of each line proved con- 
temptible or tyrannical, often both. When any of the blood grew 
quite intolerable, and for his cruelty or inſufficiency was depoſed, 
another of the ſame blood was placed in his room. The Lineage 


was ſtill beloved and ſupported, tho the men were often changed 
and abhorred, | 8 | 


_ Set. III. The People generally fond of old Names and Ha- 


bits. The arfference between the ſame People under dif- 
ferent Governments: How generous and friendly when 
Free; how vicious and falſe when enſlaved. © 


THE People are indeed ſubject to change, put ic is chiefly by 


fits, when they are angry, or ſeduced. Left to themſelves, 


they uſually go on in the old way, or return back to it again. Old 


Habits and old Names ſeem to pleaſe them moſt, nor do they readily 


deſert the fame till forced or deceived. Cars Ar and AuGuSTus 


were ſo ſenſible of this bent in the People to ancient Cuſtoms and 
Inſtitutions, that when upon enſlaving Rome, they had in effect diſ- 
ſolved the force and eſſence of the Roman Magiſtracy, they left the 

Magiſtrates their old Names and all the appearances of power and 

dignity. They are likewiſe inclinable to be quiet and harmleſs, where 
no provocation rouſes them: but when they are enraged, they are very 
terrible and very cruel. Vet their outrage is not apt to laſt. They 


ſoon cool, and when their rage ſubſides, remorſe is apt to follow: 


They will then embrace the man whom juſt before they ſought to 
murder, and love him the more for having intended him a miſchief, 
Diverſa pari certamine poſtulantibus, ſays TACITUs _ 
BeTwEENn the Roman People under the Commonwealth, and 
the Roman People under the Dominion of the Emperors, the diffe- 
rence was as great as between different Nations, and they only re- 
ſembled each * in language and dreſs. They were indeed as dif- 


ferent, or rather as oppoſite,” as men uncorrupted and free are to de- 


bauched Slaves. In LIV V you find the People brave, generous, tem- 
perate and juſt, eſpecially for ſome ages after the riſe of the State: 
F Aci us repreſents them as falſe, flattering, ſpiritleſs and debauched: 
Yer neither of theſe Authors is chargeable with contradiction or falſi- 
fying. By Liberty they were inſpired with virtue and every good qua- 
lity: To faſhion them for Tyranny, all their virtue was deſtroyed, all 
baſeneſs and debauchery encouraged, and they were taught — to 
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conſider the Roman State, but only the Roman Emperor. Their 
zeal and allegiance were to be manifeſted by obſequious fawning and 
a torrent of flattery. This was all their leſſon and duty, and they 
learnt it notably. They adored, they extolled every Tyrant, the worſt 
generally moſt: Whether he committed murder or inceſt, or folly, 
drove chariots, or ſung ſongs, he was ſtill divine, ſtill invincible. T heir 
acclamations were to ſound not with what was juſt or true, but with 


what was deceitful and pleaſing. Their praiſes were no proof or effect 
of their affection, but of their falſhood and ſervility: Whether they 


hated or deſpiſed him, they were ſure to magnify him, nay ready to 


uſe the ſame ſtile towards his enemy and deſtroyer on the very ſame 
day: Quippe illis non judicium aut veritas, ſed tradito more quemcunque 
principem adulandi, licentia acclamationum, et fludiis inambus. They 
were loud in behalf of GAL B A at noon, vehement in calling for the 
blood of oTHo: Before night they were as loud in the applauſes 
of oT Ho, as vehement in traducing GALBA, who was then mur- 
dered, and his carcaſs the ſport of the Rabble. | ets 


How unlike this to the ſpirit and behaviour of the Roman Peo- 


ple under the free State, when any great man, and their benefactor 
was ſacrificed ? After the murder of the 6RAccn 1 the People failed 
not to reproach and even to inſult the authors of it, tho the greateſt 
men in Rome. They charged sc1y10 ,NASICA, upon all occa- 
ſions, in the ſtreets, and to his face, as a Tyrant and Murderer. In- 


ſomuch that to fave him from their indignation, the Senate con- 
trived to ſend him into Aſia, under the pretence of an Embaſſy. Nor 


durſt he ever return into Italy, tho he was chief Pontiff, but wan- 


dered abroad under diſcontent and anguiſh, and ſoon died of grief, 


according to the account given by PLUTARCH. Nor did the cele- 
brated $8cIPIO AFRICANUS, a man as great, as popular, and as 
much admired as any man that ever lived at any time, eſcape much 


better, for having ſhewed his approbation of that murder. This pro- 


voked them ſo, that notwithſtanding his extraordinary character and 
the reverence always paid him, they treated him with deſpight pub- 
licly, and interrupted his ſpeeches with hiſſing. To the memory of 
the GRACCH1, the Roman People amply maniteſted their fondneſs and 
reverence, cauſed their Statues to be made, erected them in public, 
conſecrated the Places where they were ſlain, there offered fruits 
and oblations, there performed worſhip and deyotion. 


Sea. IV. The People when decerved by names and delu- 
ders, how extremely blind and cruel yet mean well, 


IHE People are ſo ſincere in their friendſhip, that they are of- 

ten fond of their falſe friends. CAE s AR was popular whilſt 
he was undoing the People; ſo were the Dukes of Guile; ſo is the In- 
quiſition. That execrable Tribunal, bloody and treacherous as it is, 


a reproach to Chriſtianity, deſtructive to men, is reverenced as the 


bulwark of Religion, tho it be only fo to the pernicious Impoſtors 


who are the peſts of Religion, enemies to Society and human Happi- 
neſs. This cruel band of the People's ſervitude and miſery, the 5 


ple would venture their lives to defend. So profoundly are they be- 
e Witched, 
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witched, ſo effectually bound and blinded by ungodly Sorcerers, ſpiri- 
tual Fortune-tellers whom they hug and enrich for cheatin wg and en- 


ſlaving them. When once their faculties are thus darkened or dead, 
tis not ſurprizing that they fiercely reject all relief and illumination, 
that following the impulſe or nod of their powerful ſeducers, they are 


ready to fight in defence of their blindneſs and chains, ready to ſa- 


crifice and butcher all who would enlighten and releaſe them. 

Cx there be a greater inſtance of the power and miſchief of delu- 
fion, a greater warning to guard againſt it? Superſtition is apt to 
creep in and gain force, even without the aid of art: But when arr, 
and induſtry, and intereſt combine to promote and increaſe the infir- 
mities of Nature; when all helps, all tricks, all terrors are applied 
and exerted to miſlead, frighten and deceive; nay when power, and 
penalties, and puniſhments, might and magiſtracy, rods and axes, 


combine in the cauſe of deluſion and deluders; when all inquiry is 


forbid, all inquirers executed and damned; what can enſue but thick 
ignorance and barbarity, the triumphs of fraud, the exile of common 


ſenſe? Can infatuation and hardneſs of heart go further, than to re- 


Joice in uſing a man cruelly, in torturing him till he is almoft dead, 


and afterwards recovering him on Pepys to burn him alive, for an 


opinion perhaps very innocent, perhaps very juſt, by himſelf eſteemed 


facred, at worſt hurtful only to himſelf? Yer at ſuch ſhocking acts of 


inhumanity there are people, there are women and infancs, and whole 


Nations that can rejoice, though in other inſtances not ungenerous 


nor cruel. They can ſorrow for the juſt execution of a thief or a 


murderer, and exult to ſee a conſcientious man thrown quick into the 
flames, for daring to be rational, for conſulting. truth, or endeavour- 


ing to make himſelf acceptable to the Deity. 

THE Deities are hungry, the Prieſts of Mexico were wont to cry 
in the ears of their Emperor. He took their word, and in ſubmiſſion 
to ſuch holy warning, butchered thirty thouſand of his Subjects in 


one year, to humour the Prieſts and to feed the Idols. What elſe is 


the language of all men who prompt any Prince to ſhed blood and 
plague his Subjects in defence of Bigotry alſcly called Religion ? For, 
religion itſelf diſclaims hurting any man for any opinion. The Deity 


is angry, is the ſtile of all perſecutors; and by the force of that cry,----- — 
more lood has been ſhed in Chriſtendom. than ever was in Mexico, 


or by all the human ſacrifices fince the Creation. What elſe is per- 
ſecution, but human facrifice? What but deſtroying men to pleaſe 
the God-head? MON TAGNE ſays with reaſon, That the Savages 


do not ſo much offend him, in roaſting and eating the bodies of 


ec their dead, as do they who tormenrand perſecute re living. 


Sect. V. The power of deluſion further Mlutrated. The 


dreadful wickedneſs aud 1mpieties committed under the 
5 name of | Relig gion. Religious cheats Jarpaſs all others. 


H EN the Reformation Was gaining ground i in Sweden, by 
the ſecret | countenance of that extraordinary Prince, G U $- 
TAVUS ERICSO N, the People enraged by the Clergy, made an in- 
ſurrection, and advanced towards Stockholm, with fury and menaces. 
The Kang ſent to the multitude, conſiſting chiefly of Boors (for the 
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more ſtupid the men, the ſtronger the zeal) to know their demands. 
In anſwer they inſiſted, to have all the Heretics burnt, and the 
« bells reſtored again.” For it ſeems ſome of theſe ſacred utenſils 
had been diſlodged. Here is an inſtance of a People's furiouſly 
_ oppoſing the greateſt good that could befall them, the light of che 
Goſpel, and redemption from their thraldom to Popery, nay venturing 
a rebellion and their lives to defeat that good, and to procure the de- 
ſtruction of their friends and neighbours for being wiſer than them- 
ſelves: Nor is it the only inſtance; The like happened in many other 
Countries upon that ſame occaſion: To ſhew however that the People 
are capable of being mended and undeceived, when the Government 

is wiſe and juſt enough to reſcue them from their deceivers; Ri 
GUSTAvus having aboliſhed Popery, and proved himſelf an able 
and upright Prince, lived to ſee his Perſon. ant Government ſo well 
beloved, and the People fo changed, that the ſame Nation who once 
took up arms againſt him, would have ventured their lives for him. 
THE People generally mean good, when they commit evil. The 
Swedes thought that there was no Salvation out of the Church of 
Rome; fo their Prieſts told them, nor would they or dared they diſ- 
believe their Prieſts: And who would not be tenacious of the means 
of Salvation? They had the ſame falſe aflprance, upon the ſame 
holy authority, that Hereties were enemies to God. So that in fight- 
ing againſt Heretics, they only fought God's battles; in burning of 
Heretics, they did but execute God's vengeance upon God's enemies. 
Wno is it that would not obey, when he is convinced that the 
Almighty commands? Hence the power of Impoſtors who ſpeak, and 
govern, and cheat the People in his name; and hence the ff and 
wickedneſs of the People when under the influence of ſuch Impoſtors. 
Who will be deterred by the dread of the block, or checked by the 
ignominy of the gallows, when he conſiders the gallows or the block 
as the means of martyrdom, and the way to glory. Have there not 
been men who by the merit even of murder, the murder of Kings, 
ſought to gain a place in Paradiſe, and immortality amongſt men? 
Was not J ACQUES\ CLEMENT, Who aſſaſſinated H EN RV the 
third of France, deemed a Martyr? And when his impious fraternity 
the Monks, had rouſed the bloody Bigot, to perpetrate the deteſtable 
deed, was he not ſaid to have been inſpired by God? Tis plain that 
the wretch was perſuaded that he had a call from Heaven. IEAN 
DE CHASTEL, a youth who attempted to murder HE NAV the 
great, ſhew'd not the leaſt ſign of remorſe at his execution; ſo ſtrongly 
was the Enthuſiaſt poſſeſſed that the murder of an Heretic and one 
excommunicated by the Pope, was a ſervice acceptable to God: 
RAviLLAC afterwards accompliſhed the murder of that incompa- 
rable Prince, many years after he had ceaſed to be a Proteſtant, and 
been formally reconciled to the Church of Rome. The ghoſtly de- 
ceivers perſuaded the gloomy Villain, that the King was a Heretic 
in his heart, for that he did not perſecute and kill the Proteſtants. 
THOMAS A BECKET, a miſchieyous aſſuming Prieſt, as this Iſland 
ever ſaw, turbulent, "rebellious, forſworn, was entitled a Saint and 
Martyr, a fellow that really deſerved a halter, was complemented 
with a crown of glory, and for many centuries had more worſhip 
paid him than Jeſus Chriſt, He was indeed a greater advocate for 
power eccleſiaſtical. So enchanted were the People by the _ and 
I te -- charms 
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charms of Impoſtors, ſo utterly bereft of underſtanding, as to adore 


their deceivers, their enemies, and oppreflors! Can theſe People be 


ſaid to have been rational, they who were for exalting ſuch as had 


| a: manifeſt intereſt to N blind and humble, an intereſt to get 
all their property and to leave them none of their ſenfes? 


II is enough to mortify and grieve any candid ſpirit, who wiſhes 


well to humanity, to ſee human nature ſo pitifully dobaſed, human 
underſtanding ſuſpended, loſt or turned into a ſnare; taught to be 
angry at comman ſenſe, and to ſubmit to the nonſenſe of ſounds; to 
learn folly, as an improvement; to bear flavery as duty and happi- 
neſs; to beſtow their wealth upon thoſe who inveighed againſt wealth, 
yet were ever and infatiably purſuing more; to encourage them with 
reat revenues to perform functions which they performed not, but 
left to others whom they hired for poor wages; to perſecute truth, 
and fall proſtrate before falſhood ; to worſhip names and garments, 
common earth, common food, and common men, with many more 
abſurdities alike diſgraceful to reaſon, alike pernicious to ſociety. Such 
is the ſovereign force of deluſion, and ſuch was the character of the 
Englich Nation, ſuch that of the Engliſh Clergy, in the days of the 
great Engliſh Saint, THOMAS A BECK, and till the Reformation, 
when the uſe of reaſon and conſcience was reſtored. 


Sea. VI. The People not turbulent unleſs ſeduced or op- 


Preſſed: flow 10 refit Oppreſſors: fometimes mild even 
„e Cengeance: broue m gefercs. of their Li. 
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_ ba ſometimes uneaſy and diſcontent under a good Govern- 
ment; for under ſuch a Government they are naturally inclined to 
be quiet and ſubmiſſive, and it muſt be very ill uſage that will tempt 


them to throw it off, when they are not firſt notoriouſly miſled, There 


were inſurrections againſt GUSTAvVUS ERICSON, fo there were 


againſt Queen ELIZABETH, all animated by the fame ſpirit, ſuper- 


fiition managed and enffamed by Priefts. But when à juſt Admi- 


niftration is once ſettled, and become familiar to the People, and where 
no violent innovations are attempted, they will not be apt to diſturb 


it, nor to wiſh ill to ir. They are in truth very flow to reſiſt, and 
often bear a thouſand hardſhips before they return one. The Romans 
long ſuffered the encroachments, inſults and Tyranny of the laſt T Ax- 

U.1N, before they drove him out, nor would they have done it fo ſoon 
but for the rape and tragical fate of LYCRETIA. The Dutch en- 
dured the Tyranny of Spain, till that Tyranny grew intolerable. 
When King y # 11 Ir had wantonly violated his ſolemn oath, deſtroyed 
their ancient Liberties and Laws, ſhed their blood, acted like an im- 
placable enemy, and uſed them like dogs, it was high time to con- 
vince him that they were men, and would continue free men in ſpite 
of his wicked attempts to enſlave them. They did ſo to ſome pur- 
poſe,” to their own immortal glory, and eſtabliſhment in perfect in- 
dependency, to his infinite loſs and laſting diſnhonout. 
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Tux People of Swiſſerland groaned long under the heavy yoak 
of Auſtria, ſuſtained a courſe of ſufferings and indignities too ma- 
ny and too great for human patience: ſo infolent and barbarous were 

their Governors; ſo tame and ſubmiſſive the governed. At laſt they 
rouſed themſelves, or rather their oppreſſive Governors rouſed them, 
ſo as not to be quelled. Yet they carried their vengeance no further 
than was barely neceſſary for their future ſecurity. They ſpilt little 
or none of the blood of their Tyrants and Taſkmaſters, the Rulers 
from Auſtria, who had ſo freely ſpilled theirs. They only con- 
ducted theſe lawleſs ſpoilers to the borders of the Country, and there 
diſmiſſed them in ſafety, under an oath never more to return into 
their Territories. What could be more flew to reſiſt, what more 

meek in their reſiſtance than that brave and abuſed People? They 
were indeed ſo brave and had been fo abuſed, as to reſolve never moxe 
to ſubmit to the Imperial Power. Thenceforth they aſſerted their 


native freedom, and aſſerted it with amazing valour. With handfuls | 


of men they overthrew mighty hoſts, and could never be. conquered 
by all the neighbouring Powers. Their exploits againſt the Impe- 


rial Armies, againſt thoſe: of LEWIS the eleventh, then Dauphin, 


againſt CHARLES; the bold, Duke of Burgundy, are ſcarce credible, 


Three hundred and fifty Swiſs. routed at one time eight thouſand Auſ- 
trians, ſome ſay ſixteen thouſand. An hundred and thirteen vanquiſhed 


the Arch-Duke LEO PH oL D's Army of twenty thouſand, and killed 


a great number; an hundred and fixteen beat another Army of near 


twenty thouſand, and flew him. 


Ir was no ſmall provocation, no caſual miſtakes, or random allies 


of paſſion in their Rulers, that drove the Dutch and the Swiſs to 
expell theirs. No; the oppreſſion, the acts of violence were gene- 


ral, conſtant, deliberate and increaſing. For ſuch is the nature of 


men, eſpecially of men in power; that they will rather commit two 
errors than getract one; as Lord Clarendon juſtly obſerves. Some- 
times they Will commit a ſecond, to ſhew that they are not aſhamed 
of the firſt, but reſolved to defy reſentment, to declare their contempt 
of the People, and how, much they are above fear and amendment. 
Some of them have delighted to heighten cruelty by mirth and de- 
riſion, like him in Swiſſerland, who having long inſulted and abuſed 
the poor People, and ſtill thinking their ſervitude imperfect, ſet up 
his Cap in the market- place, and obliged all that paſſed by to pay 


cauſed him to place an Apple upon his ſon's head, and at ſuch a diſ- 
tance cleave it with an Arrow, Was there not cauſe, was it not high 


an * 


time to exterminate ſuch inſtruments of eruelty⸗ : ot 
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it reverence z, nay to; puniſh one for failing in duty to that Cap, he 
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DISCOURSE X 
The ſame Subject continued, 


Sect. I. The infatuation of Men in power: they are much 
aprer to oppreſs, than the People to rebel. Arr 0 op- 

preſſed rejoice in public misfortunes. In diſputes between 
Magiſtrates and People, the former generally to blame. 


II is a miſerable infatuation of men in power, to puſh that power 
and the People's patience as far as either will go, and leave no 
room for a retreat. Thoſe of this ſpirit finding the People tame 
and patient to a certain degree, conclude that they will or mult be fo 
to every and the utmoſt degree, and fo never think of taking off their 
heavy hands, till the People grown deſperate throw off them and their 
power, and having found no mercy, may be tempted to ſhew none. 
Promiſes of amendment will then be too late. They will not truſt 
to the faith and good uſage of one, who had dealt faichleſsly and bar- 
barouſly with them, even before they had exaſperated him by oppoſi- 
tion. His remorſe and promiſes however ſincere, will be thought 
falſe and enſnaring; and even of his good actions unkind conſtructions 
will be made. Inviſo ſemel principe, ſeu bene ſeu male facta premunt. 
UNDER an evil Adminiſtration, or one ſuſpected and hated (a miſ- 
fortune that ſeldom comes without cauſe) People will rejoice in the 
your diſtreſs, ſuffer themſelves to be invaded, ſubmit to be vanquiſhed, 
ar national diſhonour and private loſs, rather than aſſiſt their Go- 
vernor to prevent it. Thus the Romans behaved under the Decem- 
virate. That People of all others the moſt brave, of all others the 
moſt ſignal for public ſpirit, refuſed to fight, and bore a defeat; be- 
cauſe rather than not be revenged upon that uſurped Magiſtracy, they 
choſe that the public enemy ſhould execute that revenge, and to ob- 
tain it, ventured the worſt that could befall themſelves and their 
Country. Under TiBERIUs, People received with joy any news of 
revolts and invaſions. In the Year 1639, the Engliſh Nation was 
pleaſed that the Scots had ſeized the four northern Counties; and in 
the Reign of CHARLES the ſecond his Subjects hated the French 
| becauſe the King loved them, as a Droll pon” told him, when 
he was wondering what might be the reaſon. 5 
I uE People are ſometimes long patient under unjuſt uſage, where 
it is not altogether violent and ſevere. The Romans under the uſur- 
pation of the Decemvirate, continued peaceable whilſt the exerciſe of 
that power was tolerable; nay they ſuffered many efforts of Tyranny, 
oppreſſive enormities, murder, arbitrary impriſonment, lawleſs decrees, 
and luſt paſſing for Law, before they had recourſe ta reſiſtance and 
{elf defence. At laſt they rouſed - themſelves, driven to outrage by 
outrageous, oppreſſion. This their proud Oppreſſors might have fore- 
ſeen, had not power and pride made them altogether blind. ApPIus 
CLAUDIUs; the chief of them, had hardened his ſpirit againſt all 
reaſon and tenderneſs : So ſtrangely was he intoxicated with the poſſeſſion 
wot - x 1 
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of his enormous power, ſays LI VV. vet with all their provocation, 
they hurt no man's perſon. They at firſt threatened high, and ſuffi- 


cient cauſe they had: But by a few reaſonable words they were ſoon 


ſoftened, upon aſſurance of ſeeing the uſurpation aboliſhed.” Theſe 
Uſurpers were like moſt others: They had their authority from the 
Law, would keep it againſt Law, and ſtretch it beyond Law. I could 
mention a Commonwealth, in which the People have ſeen themſelves 
for many years, daily diveſted of their rights, and inſtead of chuſing 
their Magiſtrates themſelves, according to the very fundamentals of 


their Conſtitution, fee their Magiſtrates chuſe one another, their Go- 


vernment changed, and an Ariſtocracy grown out of a popular Govern- 
ment. This public abuſe, corruption and breach of Truſt, the People 


| ſee, complain of it indeed, but bear it. Their patience too may have 


a period: I wiſh that they may never be prompted to ſeek a violent 
remedy, ſuch as may ſhake or overturn their State. ee 


GoveRNORS are apt to cenſure the People as reſtleſs and unruly, 


the People their Magiſtrates as unjuſt and oppreſſive. It is generally very 


eaſy to decide who are moſt to be cenſured. There are many Coun- 


tries where arbitrary oppreſſions are felt every day, yet not one in- 
ſurrection or xebellion known in an age. Power is an incroaching 
thing, and ſeldom fails to take more than is given, Men in limited 
authority are apt to covet more, and when they have gained more, 
to take all. The People, who aim chiefly at protection and ſecurity, 
are content to keep what they have, nor ſeek to interfere in matters 
of Power, till Power has attempted: to rob them of liberty and right: 
When theſe are ſeized by thoſe: who are bound to defend them, are 
the People to blame for expreſſing reſentment, and ſeeking redreſs? 
It is but the natural Law of ſelf. preſervation, a Law that prevails even 
amongſt Brutes; and is the effect of Reaſon as well as of Paſſion. In 
the firſt ſallies of their wrath, they ſometimes diſcharge it violently 
and ſhed blood, and when juſtice is denied, ' ſeek redreſs from force: 
but their wrath laſts not, and when they once have recovered their 
uſurped rights, they even ſpare the Uſurp ers. 


Sect. II. The gentleneſs of the People in their, purſuit of 
Juſtice againſt oppreſſive » Magiſtrates. | How readily 
Men who have” 7 Lau, ſeek the protection of 
the Laus. The People nit revengeſul- they ſhew mercy 
where they had found none. 


L365 ei baodevger oi s ict ri it HJ” 4 > 
T3) EMARKABLE was the modeſty and 
man People after all the violent-oppreflions of the Decemviri. 


their arms, and when they might have fallen upon their domeſtic 
enemies, the ten inſolent Tyr ants, and deſtroy d them at once, they 
preſerved their temper and civil behaviour, hurt no man's perſon, no 
man's houſe or fortune. They only deſired to be reinſtated in their 
ancient Liberties, and left thoſe who had uſurped their Liberties to the 

_ chaſtilement of the Law, an indulgence which they who had deſtroyed 
Law could not reaſonably have claimed, Tis indeed remarkable, 
that APPIUG CLAUDIUYS, the Ringleader of theſe Uſurpers, and 
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Even they from the Camp marched peaceably through the City under 
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the moſt W to popular vengeance, he who had aboliſhed all 
appeals to the People, appealed to them himſelf when he faw him- 
{elf reduced to the condition of a Subject, ſaw himſelf impleaded fo 
bis enormities and lawleſs rule. Could there be a more mortifying 
declaration of a man's own guilt? He who had deſtroyed all the 
privileges of the People, had the confidence to implore the People's 
protection. As a free Roman Citizen he claimed and prayed an ex- 
emption from bonds, after he had imperiouſly bereft the free citizens 
of Rome of that juſt immunity. e 
Tu Story is beautifully recounted in the third book of LIV v. 
Ap Is has had his fellows in other countries, men who would not 
ſubmit to the deciſion of Law when they thought themſelves above 
Law; and afterwards, upon the abatement of their pride, were glad 
to ſeek its protection; men who promoted arbitrary impriſonments 
without allowing legal relief from the Tribunals of Juſtice, then claimed 
that relief when they came to be impriſoned. Such men are for equal 
Juſtice, not when other People want. it, but when they want it 
_ themſelves. Surely if any man ought to be denied the benefit of 
Juſtice, it is he who will do none. A conſideration which was urged 
_ againſt Aplus; Unum Appium Claudium et legum expertem, et civilis 
et humani federis eſſe. | 4E $34 elif) aol} + | 
IIIIIE VE that upon reſearch; it will be generally found, that 
the People have uſed their Rulers with much more tenderneſs than 
- their Rulers have uſed them; that mercileſs Uſurperg have found mercy, 
[i and barbarous Tyrants, when depoſed, have not been treated barba- 
5 rouſly. That mighty man of blood: sv LL A, he who had wantonly 
a maſſacred thouſands, uſurped the Government of Rome, filled its 
ſtreets with carcaſſes, as well as all Italy with murder and lamenta- 
tion, a monſter of cruelty, an enemy to his country and all men, lived 
in ſafety after he had reſigned his power, lived in the midſt of Rome, 
2 City which: he had uſurped, oppreſſed, and cauſed ſo often to bleed 
and mourn: He who by ſo many violent deaths had made his Coun- 
try thin, died in peace. So gentle and forgiving were the Romans, that 
tho he walked daily and publicly amongſt them without any precau- 
tion, they made no attempt upon his life, however hateful and, guilty. 
Doubtleſs the Athenians might have ſlain their Tyrant ISIS TRA. 
us, during fo many years as he lived privately in, exile after they 
bad expelled him, if their e had prompted them: They 
ſuffered him to live in quiet, let him live to enſlave them again. To- 
wards 'D1oNyY$1Us the younger, the Syracuſians manifeſted them- 
ſelves equally mild and unrevengeful. When they were releaſed from 
that filthy Tyrant, faw him a neceſſitous vagabond, reduced to reach 
boys, they offered not to diſturb him, ſo far were they from ſeeking Eg 
his life, but left him an apportunity of enſlaving them once more. TE 
Nay to an Aunt of his, ſiſter to the Tyrant his Father, they always 
paid the reſpect due to a lawful Prince, even after che abolition of 
Tyranny, ſupported her in princely ſort, and buried her magnifi- 


8 Noe: cently. Be OLD DEI TT | 5 5 
Tur Romans however they regretted che uſurpation of cars AR, 
etted his death more. He had done them the higheſt evil that 

an could do, and they grieved for his loſs, : The People of Iſpahan, 
upon the late Revolution in Perſia, ſhewed more grief for the miſ- 

fortunes of their Emperor $CH AH Huss I chan for their own, 


tho 
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cho theirs were as great as could befall human nature ; and though 
from his evil Adminiſtration all their numberleſs calamities flowed, 
firſt all their long pillage and oppreſſion, next war, invaders, and 
deſolation, then famine and a ſiege, laſtly their ſubjection to the will 
and ſword of a foreign enemy, fierce, jealous and ſanguinary. Yer 
their chief concern was for their old Emperor, the author and in- 


viter of all their fore afflictions, when they ſaw him about to reſign | 


a crown which he was never worthy to wear. 
| | 


Sect. III. The People not hard to he governed, nor uncou- 
tant, nor ungrateful, at leaſt not ſo often as they are 
accuſed. | ee e 


T AM inclinable to think it fo far from being true, that the 
People are hard to be governed, that I am afraid the very con- 
trary will prove true, namely that they are too eaſily to be oppreſſed: 
Neither is this to their praiſe. Is it not ſufficient for the character 
of any Nation, ſufficient for their duty and glory, to ſubmit quietly 
to juſt and humane, to equal and certain Laws, to which their Go- 
vernors themſelves ſubmit? Surely, yes. Is it not infamy rather than 


loyalty, for People to yield tamely to the wanton will of Uſurpers 


and Traitors, whoſe duty tis to protect them, whoſe practice it is to 
rob them, who will ſubmit to no Law, who execute cruelty inſtead 
of Juſtice, oppreſs men againſt Law, or act lawleſly under the name 


of Law? What elſe can it be? Here therefore is the difference be- 


tween Freemen, who obey righteous Laws, and Slaves, who muſt obey 
_ the wortt and .. „n ee IRE Gap, 

- I x Now not in the world very many Governments that do not 
make a ſhifr, and ſome of them uſe not very good ſhifts, to ſupply 
themſelves with as much power as they well want, and as — 4 
revenue as the People can ſpare. Nor do the People uſually refuſe 
or envy them a 51 rtion of either, nor even ſome exceſſes 
and extravagance in both. But when nothing will ſuffice leſs than 
a power to deſtroy as well as to protect, nothing leſs than beggaring 


the Subjects inſtead of taxing them; when the Laws are annulled 


or deſpiſed, and their birthright ſeized; are they unconſtant and un- 

governable, becauſe they feel wrong and ſeek right? Who can be 
ealy under diſtreſs, or thankful for barbarous uſage? When men are 
made great in order to do great good, thoſe who made them fo and 
for whoſe ſake they are ſo, will murmur,” if they are difappointed, 
eſpecially when in of great good they ate repaid with great evil. 
Soc as become enemies to their benefactors cannot wonder if 


they find that their benefactors reſent ingratitude ſo glaring, and ſo 


faithleſs a return. Violence, eſpecially violence from men who owe 
us good uſage, will ſooner or later be returned with violence, and 
ought to be. Not meer power, but protection is entitled to duty 


and gratitude, and whoever ſets up for governing without 2 | 


muſt not be furprized to meet with deteſtation inſtead: of affection, 
contempt inſtead of honour, oppoſition inſtead of ſubmiſſion. Good 
Government makes a good People; nor will the good complain of 
the good. Where the People are bad, twill be preſumed that their 


Rulers have made them ſo: And then who has moſt reaſon to com- 


2 plain ? 
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plain? Perhaps the People are accounted bad for adhering ſtub- 
bornly to their Liberty and Laws: To rail at them for this, is to 

make them a high complement, and a ſevere contumely upon their 
Governors; namely, that they would be Oppreſſors, but their People 


1 ; 


are too virtuous and bra ve to let them. 


Tu State of G ENO A had recourſe to the French King for pro- 
tection againſt her enemies. No; ſaid the King, the Devil may 
* have that People for me; they are only fit for ſuch a Governor.” 
A ſpeech which has been repeated as a Satyr upon them ever ſince, 
yet was really a very great Praiſe, whatever he intended. He had 
once before undertaken their Protection, and ſent them troops, who 
indeed relieved them from the former enemy, but proved a worſe. 
To repay themſelves for ſaving the Republic, they wanted to deſtroy 
It, to enſlave it, becauſe they had delivered it from flavery. For ſuch 
heinous Treachery and Tyranny the People drove them out, and pro- 
voked that Prince by preſerving themſelves. , For this he gave them 
to the Devil, as a proper inſtrument to revenge his quarrel. What 
would he have had of them? to have been thankful for changing their 
condition without making it better? to have grown preſently eaſy, 
becauſe they had changed their Oppreſſors, but were ſtill oppreſſed? 
to have kiſſed the Iron rod, only for that it was new, tho as heavy 
as the old, and been humbly ſatisfied with whips and racks, chains 
and rapine, beggary and death ? Could they take cruelty to be mer- 
cy, could they reverence the blackeſt treachery, and ſubmit tamely 
to ſervitude from thoſe whom they employed and paid to abolith it? 
Did they belong to the Devil for refuſing to ſacrifice their Freedom 
and Property, their Families, Lives and every human happineſs to 
the luſts and ſpoil of enemies, or to fuch as were worſe than enemies, 
faichleſs friends? ; a 
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dect. IV. The People falſly charged with Fickleneſs and In- 
' gratitude and Rebellion in reſiſting Oppreſſors aud Tyrants. 

All Tyrants, all who aſſume l 5 rule, are Rebels, 
and the greateſs. mw 0 N Ren, 


Us T ſuch cauſe. of anger had King I Aus to the People 
of England, Sc. of whom he was wont to make the ſame com- 
plaint, that they were a fickle, giddy and rebellious People: A ſlan- 
der that turned wholly upon himſelf, who had alienated their affec- 
tions by uſing them like ſlaves, by governing them without and againſt 
Law, and, for a limited Engliſh Monarchy, ſetting up a boundleſs 
Tyranny. It was not enough to be. truſted with the power of pro- 
tecting them, the nobleſt Truſt chat mortal man can poſſeſs: No; he 
muſt have a power alſo to deſtroy them, which none but a Deſtroyer 
can want. Three great free Nations could not, would not bear to be 
tyrannized by one truſted and ſworn to protect them. If a man whom 
I take for a guard become an aſſaſſin, and turn upon me the arms which 3 : 
I gave him to defend me, am I blameable for diſcharging him? Will 1 
any but aſſaſſins blame me? If King James was not ſatisfied with 
the conditions of the Monarchy, he might have declined accepting 
it: No man would have taken him by force and made him a King. 
In receiving it he received a Truſt for the benefit of the People, at- 
Fo L 1” E e MED _ tended 
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tended with all reaſonable advantages, with all poſſible glory to him- 
ſelf. This Truſt he ingloriouſly perverted, and applyed it treache- 
rouſly to their ſubverſion. When he ought to have made the Law 
his rule, according to his duty and his oath, he made his Will his Law, 

or rather the will of his bigoted Queen and of his hot-headed Prieſts. 
Againſt the Conſtitution he ſet up the ſword, his outlawed” Prieſts 
againſt the eſtabliſhed Church, Romiſh Superſtition againſt the Pro- 
teſtant Religion, and an Army of Papiſts againſt a Proteſtant People. 
This was ſuch abſolute Treaſon againſt the Public, that the People muſt 
have been fickle and wicked indeed, had they given up the ancient Laws, 
their Property, Lives and juſt Rights into the jaws of this violent, this 
enormous and upſtart Power, calculated always to deſtroy, never to ſave. 

Were the People fickle for adhering to their old Conſtitution ? 
were they changeable in not ſubmirting to a change, an avowed and vi- 
olent change of their ancient Government? Were they ungovernable, 
becauſe they rejected miſgovernment ? ungrateful for defending their 
Lives and Eſtates againſt the Uſurpation of thoſe who owed them all 
gratitude? Were they Rebels in maintaining the Law againſt ſuch as 
were open Rebels to Law, and inſolently profeſſed to be above Law, 
though veſted with power to protect Law, the only juſt end of power? 
People that will not be oppreſſed, will always be reckoned ungovern- 
able by men who are, or who would be Oppreſſors, and enemies to 
Oppreſſion will be ſtiled enemies of Government. It will be ſeditious 
to blame the exceſſes of Power, inſolent to mention the inſolence of 
thoſe who abuſe Power; it will be the ſign of a turbulent ſpirit, to 
diſtinguiſh between public right and wrong, between Goverment and 
Tyranny, nor will it be enough to own all good Government to be irre- 
fiſtible, but the worſt and the abuſe of the beſt muſt be likewiſe irreſiſ- 
tible: To complain of Tyranny, will be Faction; to throw: it off, Rebel- 
lion. They who opprels are the firſt and greateſt Rebels; and for the 
oppreſſed to turn upon them, is but to reſiſt Rebellion, is but to do a 
juſt and a natural action. Whoever violates the Laws of reaſon, equi- 
ty and nature, whoever violates the Laws of his Country, whatever ſta- 
tion or name he bear, is a Rebel, ſubject to the Laws againſt Violence 
and Rebellion. Tyrants, therefore, and lawleſs Oppreſſors are the higheſt 
and moſt conſummate Rebels in the world, capital Traitors to God 


and Man, and puniſhable by all the Laws of God and of Reaſon. 


Set. V. People who are ſlaves love not their Prince ſo af- 
fectionately, nor can defend bim ſo bravely, as thoſe who 


| E AK and poor is that loyalty which reſults only from force 
and fear, nor can it laſt longer than does the ſlaviſh paſſion 
which creates it, but goes with it, as it comes with it. Whenever 
the dread is gone ſo is the loyalty, or follows him who cauſes ſu- 
perior dread. From a People that are ſlaves, no Prince can expect 
ſteady duty and adherence. Let who will maſter them, they can be 
but ſlaves, and therefore have ſmall reaſon to oppoſe one who can- 
not well make their condition worſe, or to abide by him who has 
made it ſo bad, and would not make it better. Nor have they ſpirit 
to defend him, though they were willing. They are in the field what 
they are at home, puſillanimous, abject, cowardly. Hence moſt of 
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the great Monarchies have been overturned, at leaſt always beaten, 


almoſt as ſoon as attacked, eſpecially when by Freemen the attack was 
made. Thus DAR1vs fell before the Greeks, who in all encounters, 
and with few men againſt multitudes, had been long accuſtomed to van- 


quiſh the Great King, and at laſt ſeized his many Kingdoms, as long 


before they would have done, but for their own domeſtic jealouſies and 
ſtrife. Thus too ANT10CHVUs fell before the Romans, and thus T 1- 
GRAN FES. LUCULLUs ſaid well, that “ the Lion never counts the 
number of the Sheep,” when he, who led but fourteen thouſand men, 
little more than two Legions, was told what myriads he had to encoun- 
ter. It was indeed an encounter between Lions and Sheep, nor found 
his men ſo much occaſion for fighting as for laughing, to ſee ſuch a 
vaſt hoſt frightened and flying before a handful of men. From the lit- 
tle free State of the Samnites, the Romans found more danger and op- 

ofition than from all the abſolute Princes in the world. Such is the 
mighty difference between the ſpirit of Freemen and of Slaves, between 
men who live and fight for themſelves, and men who breathe and act 


at the meer mercy of another. 


Ix the Eaſt the ſervitude of the People is as blind and compleat, as 


Tyranny, and Art, and Superſtition can make it. Does this Slavery in 


the People, Slavery the moſt ſtupid and abject, ſecure the Prince and 
fortify his Throne? So far otherwiſe, that the Eaſtern Kings, they who 
are ſuch abſolute Maſters of the lives and fortunes of their Subjects, 
are thence the more unſafe, and thence their Thrones the more unſtable 
and wavering. The higher he is, the more violent and probable is his 
fall. The People indeed profeſs to adore him: Yes, becauſe they 
are forced; or whether they do it through fear or ſuperſtition, their 
adoration is not accompanied with perſonal love; and the nearer he 
approaches to a God, the leſs affection he has from men. Where 
the diſtance is ſo vaſt, there can be no intercourſe of mutual kindneſs, 
nor can aught which cauſes only awe and terror, ever cauſe love and 
tenderneſs, He who would gain his People's hearts, muſt not ſer 
himſelf too high, nor them too low. Between perſons who would 
continue cordial friends ſome equality muſt be preſerved, whether 


they be private men, or Kings and People. 


Sect. VI. The weak and precarious condition of the greateſt 
Prince, who is not beloved by bis People. No Tyrant 


EOPLE who poſſeſs no certain property, nor eſtabliſhment in 
|. + their Country, are under no tye to their Country, nor holden by 


any obligation to their Prince. So that, as LA LOUBI-ERE, obſerves 


in his hiſtorical relation of Siam, ſince they muſt bear the ſame yoke 
under any Prince whatſoever, and ſince tis impoſiible to bear a hea- 
vier, they never concern themſelves about the fortune of cheir Prince. 
He ſays, experience ſhews that upon che leaſt trouble or attempt, 


they let the Crown go quietly to him, whoever he be, chat has moſt 


force or moſt policy. A Siameſe. will readily die to diſcharge private 
hate, to be releaſed. from a wretched life, or to eſcape a cruel Death: 
but to die for their Prince and Country, is a virtue unknown there. 


They want the motives which animate free men: they have no liberty, 
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no certain property, conſequently no attachment to their native ſoil, 
Inſomuch that thoſe of them who are taken captives by the King of 
Pegu, will reſide peaceably in that Country, at a ſmall diſtance from 
their own frontiers. They ſoon forget their native abodes, where they 
knew nought but ſervitude, and bear the preſent becauſe no worſe than 
the paſt. The Natives of Pegu too, when carried into Siam, ſhew the 
fame indifference to return home, and for the ſame reaſon. The Kings 
of the Eaſt, fays he, are regarded as the adoptive Sons of Heaven, their 
ſouls believed to be celeſtial, in virtue as much tranſcending other ſouls, 
as their royal lot appears happier than that of the reſt of men. Yer if 
once their Subjects revolt, the People begin preſently to doubt which 
of the two ſouls is moſt valuable, that of the lawful Prince, or that of 
the rebellious Subject, and whether the heavenly adoption be not paſſed 
from the King to the Subject. Their Hiſtories are full of ſuch exam- 
ples. He likewiſe quotes Father MAR T1NIUs, who fays that the 
Chineſe are often perſuaded, that in changing their Sovereign they 
follow the will of Heaven, and have ſometimes preferred a common 
Robber to the reigning Prince. DEE u IT BE 
Bo r beſides, ſays he, that ſuch deſpotic authority is almoſt deſtitute 
of defence, the exerciſe of it centering altogether in the Prince, is weak 
for want of ſpreading and communication. Whoever would diſpoſſeſs 
the Prince, has little more to do than to take upon him the ſpirit and 
perſon of a Prince; becauſe all the authority being confined to one, 
and exerted but by one, 1s preſently transferred, for want of many em- 
ployed and intereſted to preſerve it; and there is none but the Prince 
concerned or able to defend the Prince. He adds, that it appears, 
that in the ancient rebellions in China, whoever ſeized the royal Seal, 
preſently rendered himſelf maſter of all; for the People always obeyed 
orders wherever the Seal appeared, without inquiring in whoſe hands 
it was. Such too 1s the jealouſy and care with which the King of 
Siam keeps his, which he truſts with no man, as to make it credible; 
that the obedience of the People there alſo follows the Seal. So that 
the chief danger of theſe Princes ariſes from things whence they hope 
their chief ſecurity, whether it be from a great Army, or-a Seal: 
Whoever gains theſe, is preſently King. The fame is true of a great 
Treaſure, the laſt reſource in arbitrary Governments. The People 
there are, under a continual ſtate of ruin and poverty, and being con- 
tantly drained cannot furniſh any ſudden ſupply upon ſudden exigency. 
The Prince therefore muſt truſt to what he has, and that likewiſe be- 
ing liable to be ſeized, may be turned againſt him, may ſerve to exalt 
the Uſurper. Upon this LA LOUBI E RE remarksjuſtly, that beſides 
the exhauſting: and ſpoiling of the People, by drawing from them 
great ſums to fill his treaſure, it frequently helps forward the ruin of 
him who has gathered it, and as it was collected to preſerve him, it 
is employed and diſſipated to undo him. This is the ſubſtance of 
what that Author ſays in che latter part of the fourteenth Chapter, 
Part the third. JJJXͤ;»üX O95 978": algootT: 237" Þ 
8o much does a Prince gain by boundleſs power, by enſlaving his 
People, and having an intereſt and purſe different from theirs. They 
have no ability og him, nor any reaſon: They have no money 
to give him, becauſe he has takenall, or too much; they have nothing 
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of their own to defend, and hy ſhould they defend him, ſince by 
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DISCOURSES' UPON TACITUS. 9 
Of Nobility. 


Seat. I. The political cauſe of Nobility. They are readily 
_ reſpefted þ, the People: apt to oppreſs. Mobility with- 
- out Virtue, what. The Spirit of Nobility, what it ought 
I 7 RG Be RODE TOE SEE: MET 


FT E R fo much faid about the People, it may not be im- 
5 prope to add ſomething concerning the Nobility. * As by the 
People I mean not the idle and indigent rabble, under which 
name the People are often underſtood and traduced, but all who have 
Property, without the privileges of Nobility; ſo by the latter I mean 
ſuch as are poſſeſſed of privileges denied to the People.. 
II a State no man ought to riſe above the reſt, without giving the 
reſt ſome equivalent for ſuch ſuperiority; and for all public diſtinction 
there ought to be ſome public merit. As it is wiſe in a Prince or a 
State to employ men of virtue and capacity, it is but juſt to reward 
them. This was the natural riſe of the Roman Senators, choſen for 
their ability and experience to direct the' State, and dignified with the 
title of Conſcript Fathers, as were their deſcendents by that of Patrici- 
ans. Their duty aroſe from their dignity, and their dignity recom- 
penſed their duty. Thus they merited their preheminence and po- 
pular eſtimation; nor did the People ever fail in reverence to them, 
till they failed in their reſpect to the People, and hardly then. So na- 
tural it is for power to encroach, and fo much apter are men in autho- 
rity to depart from moderation, than the People from ſubjection. As pro- 
perty begets power, ſo does power property: The Senators, they who 
ſwayed the State, engroſſed the riches of the State. The People were 
poor, and kept poor by the Nobility, who oppreſſed them by exceſſive 
uſury, and when. they could not ſatisfy the debt, ſeized their perſons 
and kept them in bonds. The violence was too great, the uſage too 
ignominious to be always borne by a free and bold People, who there- 
fore in their own defence forced the Nobility to allow them Magiſtrates 
and Protectors of their own. Thus began the popular Tribunes, Offi- 
cers who frequently mortified the Nobility, taught the People to aſpire 
in their turn, and to aſſert a right to all the higheſt Honours. This 
was the effect and puniſhment of Patrician Pride. The People were 
content to be governed, but when their Governors inſulted and op- 
preſſed them, they aſſumed a ſhare in governing themſelves. 
Trex People are the materials of Government, their protection 
its end, nor can it have any other; and that Government is a Mon- 
ſter where the People have no ſhare, ſuch a Monſter as nature pro- 
duces not, a Head unconcerned for the Body and Members, and, inſtead 
of nouriſhing, devouring them. In Society no man ſhould be higher 
than others, but for the good of others; when that good is not ob- 
tained, when he conſiders himſelf only for himſelf, and purſues his 
own advantage to the hurt of others; his elevation is prepaſterous 
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tis againſt, juſtice and nature, and better he deſcend than all men fink, 
Nature produces no Nobility, nor do the greateſt when they come in- 
to the world, furpaſs the meaneſt in features, complexion or ſtrength. 
The difference is created by civil eſtabliſhment, which confers Nobi- 
liry for political ends, but cannot convey à great foul with a great 
name, any more than ſtature or ſtrength. It would be well, if, when 


the beſt men are thus raiſed, their deſcendents would continue to re- 


ſemble them. When they do not, their degeneracy. is a-ſcandal. to 
themſelves as well as N to the Public, and thente the more 


ſcandalous. For being elated none of them have any cadſe, ſince it 


is incumbent upon them to ſurpaſs others in Virtue as Well as in 
Title. „ Rs 3 50 
Noz III T without Virtue is but exalted infamy, and the ſevereſt 


thing you can ſay of a great, man, is to call him mean, and mean 


he is if he do mean things, let his name be eyer ſo ſounding; nay 


— 


he is mean when his behaviour is not great. The abſence of good 


89 + 


qualities is abundant reproach, but where he has inany evil 


and none godd, he becomes a diſgrace. to his Country, ought to be 


the ſcorn of his order, and conſigned to the rabble, as he is already 


ane of them in maſquerade. His ſpirit ought to be noble like his 
name, full of private benevolence, full of public zeal, abhorring cor- 
ruption, deſpiſing little perſonal advantages, doing juſtiee to every man, 
ſecking the good of all men; bis example illuſtrjous 35 his tide, above 
 falſhood; above lucre. Tis thus he deſerves ſuperiority and praiſe, and 

were he not noble, has a claim to be ſo. n a great ſtation 
more than a great ſtation can him. Greatneſs of ſoul is above tlie 
does honour to it ſelf by honour: ſo beſtowed. Little to be valued 
is that reverence, which is paid only to title and rank; nor will a 
wiſe man much regard that reſpect which would be paid to his foot- 
man, were his footman in the ſame ſtation. True eſteem is always 
perſonal. What men pay to fortune and accidents, is only flattery 
or faſhion, and in it the heart has no ſhar mee. 


* 
& 3 


Se. II. The Duty of a Nobleman to his Country. In Vir-: 
tus and public | 9 Piti ul he ought 70 ſurpaſs others. 


A MAN of great title with a little and evil mind, is worſe 


and more deſpicable than the loweſt. of the vulgar, who are 
often bad through mere neceſſity and ignorance, as well as through 
a vicious education. Even poverty cannot excuſe the baſe acti- 
ons of a man of rank. He who has: a worthy mind, will not act 


poorly even in povertys he will conſider his Duty and Honour 


preferably to his wants, and bear calamity rather than reproach. 


All Noblemen ſhould be the ornaments of Society, elſe Society can- 
not eſteem them nor ought; for their integrity is of great concern- 
ment to the Public. According to the meaſure of their Vicrue or Cor- 
5 — the State often thrives or decays, eſpecially where they have 
a large ſhare in making the Laws and in directing the Adminiſtration, 
It is but common honeſty to be juſt to their Country, to conſult and 
promote its intereſt; 'tis no more than the duty which all men owe 
it; and upon public men, men of eminence and title, this duty is 
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more particularly incumbent: They are of moſt conſideration, they 
are better qualified (tis to their irreparable ſhame if they are not) and 
they are already poſſeſſed of their reward, by being what they are. 

Wuo vr is indifferent about the intereſt of his Country, let 


his condition be ever ſo low, is unworthy to live in it, and it ought 
to drive him out; for he who is not its friend, is its enemy. Tho 
he may have no fortune, he has ſtill ſomething valuable to engage him; 


he has a life to loſe or to be protected, and by Mig pan ng fy 
the Public, he is bound, nay he is paid to wiſh it well and to defenc 
it. Beſides this, common humanity, the intereſt, and diſtreſs, and 


preſervation of his acquaintance and neighbours, or relations, are 
powerful calls upon him to love and promote the. good. of the whole. 
He who has no public Virtue can hardly be thought to have any 


other; ſince out of a complication of private virtues public Virtue ariſes, 
out of tenderneſs and mercy, out of generoſity and goodneſs of ſpirit, 
our of friendſhip and juſtice, out of love for Liberty; and Right, and 
Peace; as hkewiſe from an averſion to Intruſion and Violence, to Uſur- 
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Ap aASSL ON for the public Weal is the nobleſt paſſion that can 


poſſeſs the heart of man, and he who has it not can have little elſe 


that is good or laudable there. A benevolent heart intereſts it ſelf 


even in the concerns of remote Nations, and in Revolutions which 
befell many ages ago. Who can read of free Nations falling into 
bondage, of Virtue depreſſed, of Villany exalted, without ſympathy 


and commiſeration? Who, even at chis diſtanee, or a thouſand ages 


hence, can behold: the divine B Rur us periſhing in defence of the 
moſt: righreous cauſe upon earth, behold the debauched A NTHñ ON V, 
the faithleſs ocTAv1ius, triumphing in the worſt, without being 


touched with indignation, touched with farrow? Or ſee, without emo- 


tion and heavineſs, theſe and the ſucceeding: Tyrants mowing down 


with ſettled fury whatever was good and glorious amongſt men? 


Ix public Spirit be the duty of all men, the duty not only of the 


middle, but the loweſt order, how much public Spirit is to be expected 


from the Nobility, from them upon whom their Country has poured 
its higheſt favours, upon whom it ſhould rely for the laſt zeal and 


ſervices? What can be ſo juſt, what fo dear, what ſo noble and com- 
prehenſive, What ſo much a duty, as to love and maintain what gave 


us not only birth hut fortune, honours and diſtinction? It is but gra- 


titude to a generous benefactor: and if we are ungrateful, ſo ſovereignly 
ungrateful, what good quality have we? Againſt Ingrates the ancient 
Perſians had an expreſs Law, very penal and rigorous. They conſi- 
dered ingratitude as the ſource of all enmities amongſt men, and an 
indication of the vileſt ſpirit, nor believed it poſſible for an ungrate- 
ful man to love the Gods or Men, or his Friends, Parents, or Coun- 
try. Surely he that loves not the laſt, can love none of the reſt, and 
ingratitude to one's Country implies univerſal ingratitule. 
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Sec. III. A Nebleman void of good Qualities, or poſſeſs d 
with bad, a miſerable Character. The Baſene/s and 
Corruption of the Roman Nobility, its fatal conſequence. 


A NOBLEMAN and not a Patriot, is a wild contradiction, at 
beſt a pitiful and depraved character. What is he? Surely 

not worthy to bear any truſt for his Country, at to ſhine in her honours, 

if he make no conſcience of his truſt, if he betray it, or be indifferent 
about it, or want public faith and zeal, uncorruptible faith and affecti- 
onate zeal. As public Honours ſhould be given for public Spirit, 
3 Spirit ſhould ever accompany public Honours: nor without that 
has any man a right to theſe, either to obtain them or to keep them. 
By ſuch an eſſential defect and diſqualification he degrades: himſelf, 
and forfeits what he has no capacity to enjoy. He is afterwards to be 
conſidered as an Intruder, a Mimic who indeed acts a part, but ſuſtains 
no real Dignity. Nor can the ornaments and prerogatives of his Order 
ſerve for aught but to expoſe him to conſtant ridicule and deſpight; 
like many of the Nobility in the time ofs aLLUsT, who ſays of 
them, That they were like ſo many Statues, and beſides their pom - 


» . 


* pous name had nothing to recommend them. SITU 462 
Tux ſtupidity of the Roman Nobility was far frim being their worſt 
quality. They were corrupted, debauched, oppreſſive, inſolent, venal ; 
mercenary men who. betrayed the Public, who. debaſed themſelves to 
make vile traffick of their voices and power in the State, ſold Juſtice, 
ſold Countries, gave judgment againſt the Innocent for money, or ne- 
glected to do it when the Innocent had none: For money they protected 
public Enemies, for money authorized domeſtic Oppreſſors. Whoever . 
. would ſee a true picture of them, need only read the ſtory of the War 
againſt JUGURTH A finely told by SALLUsT.. By their Corruption 
they haſtened the downfal of Liberty, of which in truth corrupt men 
are never worthy, What they afterwards ſuffered in the civil War, 
from the rage of Uſurpers, was a juſt puniſhment upon them for ſuch 
ſhameful degeneracy and corruption. 'Thenceforth they ſerved for 
continual ſacrifices to ſucceeding Tyrants. They might thank them 
ſelves: Had they been juſt and uncorruptible, they might have faved 
-themſelves and the State. By their Corruption and Venality, by their 
Pride and Oppreffion, they had loſt their power. 
Wu EN EVER Government becomes corrupt and oppreſſive, it 
grows from that moment hated and weak. Hence ambitious men 
find temptation and opportunity to overturn it. They will find enough 
to ſay againſt it, and enow to hear them; what they ſay will be 
greedily ſwallowed. The lot that is diſliked, is generally believed the 
worſt that can happen, another is deſired, and a remedy hoped from 
a change, which ſeldom brings one. Whenever the preſent Governors 
are hated, their Competitors are ſure of being admired, though perhaps 
much worſe. But the evil which is immediately felt is thought hea- 
vieſt, and to get rid of it, a heavier is often incurred. Beſides men 
will venture a miſchief to themſelves, if by it they can afflict their 
enemies. The Roman Nobility had provoked the Roman People, ſo 
that both purſuing ſeparate intereſts fell naturally under the Dominion 
of one, The like happened in Denmark: All public burdens and 
. . taxes 
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taxes were laid upon the People, nor would the Nobility bear any part, 


but treated them with ſcorn and oppreſſion. The injured People took 
bitter vengeance, made the King abſolute to make the Nobility Slaves. 
Theſe made once a great figure: At preſent a ſmall Officer in the 
Army is of more account than a Nobleman of Denmark. le 


Set, IV. The beginning of public Corruption generally fron 
the Nobility: How rumous this to the Public, and 10 
themſelves. | 5 


"THE firſt great blow that was given to the Liberties of France, 

vas given by the Nobility, who conſented that the Court ſhould 
raiſe money upon their Tenants, for the venal conſideration of having 
ſhare of that money to themſelves. © A cecy conſentirent les Seigneur 
&« de France, pour certaines penſions qui leur furent promiſes, pour les 
& deniers qu on leveroit en leurs terres;” ſays PHIL. DE COMINES, 


ſpeaking of H ARL Es the ſeventh. He adds that by this that King 


brought a heavy fin upon his own foul and upon that of his Succeſſors, 


and gave his Kingdom a wound which would continue long to bleed. 


Upon this occaſion, I cannot forbear quoting ariother paſſage from 


that good Frenchman, that honeſt Politician, worthy Hiſtorian, © Is 


there, ſays he, a Prince upon earth, who has power to lay a 
« ſingle penny upon his Subjects, without the grant and conſent of 
« thoſe who are to pay it, otherwiſe than by. Tyranny or Violence? 


No Prince can levy it, unleſs through Tyranny, and under the 


tt penalty of excommunication. But there are thoſe who are brutiſh 
tc enough not to know what they can do or omit in this affair.” 

TR Es x impoſitions grew monſtrous, almoſt as ſoon as they grew 
arbitrary: CHARLEs the ſeventh, who began them, never raiſed 
annually above an hundred and eighty. thouſand pounds. His Son 

LEWIS XI, almoſt trebled that Revenue; and fince then all that the 
Kingdom and People had, even to their ſkins, has hardly been thought 

ſufficient for their Kings. All this might have been caſily foreſeen; 
but a little preſent lucre blinded the French Nobilit xy. 

B y money got with their conſent, the Court could maintain Ar- 
mies without their conſent, and it was too late to defend their public 
privileges, when they had given away the public purſe, the firſt and 
greateſt privilege, the bulwark of all the reſt. They afterwards found, 
by dear experience, that nothing which hurts their Country could in 
the iſſue benefit them, and that in betraying the rights of the Public, 
they had betrayed their own. By flattering and exalting the Crown, 
for ſome preſent gratuity, ſome poor perſonal advantages, chey brought 
themſelves to a laviſh dependence upon the Crown for all the advan- 


tages of honour and life. Nelther could the Crown be blamed for 


giving them money, if it was true that they would not do their duty, 
would not ſerve their Country without money. By it however they 
gained little. Beſides the meanneſs and diſgrace of it, what they got 
corruptly, they waſted prodigally, and ruined their poſterity without 
mending their own condition. It was moreover. a temptation. to the 
Crown to graſp at all, ſince whatever it coveted, it knew how to ac- 
compliſh. 7 * 8 
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- Wuar the Nobility did, others were too ready to imirate, and 
the Court took advantage of the venality of all. So that ME E RAY 


had too much cauſe to ſay what he does of the States-General holden 
in the beginning of the reign of c HAR LES the eighth, that the Preſi- 


dent of the States, many of the Eccleſiaſticks, and ſeveral Deputies, ſold 


themſelves to the Court, and betrayed the public cauſe, It muſt be 
owned that whatever the Court acquired this way, was but a poor 
acquiſition, not the hearts of the People, but the venal mouths of 
their Deputies. Nor can a Monarchy be ever ſtrengthened by any 
acquiſitions which weaken the People. It is at beſt but the ſtrength 


of a man in a frenzy and convulſions, mighty for a time, and ſuper- 


natural, but ending in miſerable faintneſs, languor and death. 


Set. V. The advantages of public Liberty to the Nobulity. 
How faſt Tyrants deſtroy them. The firange degeneracy . 
of the Roman Nobility: contemptible yet proud: ſubjett 
zo be degraded for baſe Morals or Pouert . 


NN the Nobility f have room to exerciſe all their ; 
virtues: Under an arbitrary Prince what virtue they have they 


muſt hide; fince if it be ſignal, they may find it fatal. It is certain 


that by moſt it is marked with a jealous eye, and ſuch jealouſy ſeldom 


| ſleeps or forgives. Promptiſſimus guiſque ſæuitia Principis interciderat, 5 


ſays TAC ITS. The Politics of almoſt: all the c AE Ss ARS were 
nothing elſe than bloody devices to murder every man of quality ſig- 
nal for any virtue military or civil, or for wealth and family. T A- 
CITUs is full of ſuch examples, and I have elſewhere referred to 
them. It was treaſonable to be Noble; capital to be rich; criminal to 
have borne honours ; criminal to have declined them; and the reward of 
worth and virtue was quick and inevitable deſtruction: ſays TA c Ius. 
So that men of character, poſſeſſed of great qualities, were, for ſafety, 
obliged to diſguiſe them, and to appear againſt nature, mean, fawning, 
debauched, and even ftupid, like the firſt BRxUTVs under TARQUIN. 
The natural heavineſs of d AL BA was ſuppoſed to be aſſumed, pur- 
poſely to eſcape the deadly ſuſpicion of the ſeveral. Tyrants under 
whom he had lived. Such was the ſplendor of his race, and ſuch 
the terrible ſpirit of thoſe times (which he had eſcaped) that thence. 
colour was miniſtered for beſtowing the name of real wiſdom upon 
that which in him was real heavineſs, as the fame Author obſerves. 
Through this fear and precaution, under the Tyranny. of DoM1T1an, 
TACITUs ſays, men were ſo careful to conceal their faculties, that 
chey loſt a great ſpace, of their life in lence and non-exiſtence, inſo- | 
much that they had ſurvived not only others but themſelves. / Now 
where was the advantage, -where the honour: of being Noble, when 
ſuch as were Noble were obliged to act meanly, and to ſeem mean? 
It was all mock-honour, and a misfortune to poſſeſs it. Under ſuch 
preflure and terrors could virtue riſe or flouriſh, a thing too rare even 
where tis encouraged? V 
Ix fact moſt of the Nobility were what they ſeemed, corru pt, baſe, 
ſervile, void of ſpirit and virtue, deſtitute of accompliſhments, in name 
only and fortune diſtinguiſhed from the Rabble, and therefore worſe 
| " Þ | than 
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than they. Ridiculous is a noble name without noble qualities. Is a 
fruit-tree to be regarded, which bears no fruit? The reaſoning of 
MARIUS is unanſwerable: quanto vita illorum prœclarior, tanto horum 
ſocordia flagitiofior. The illuſtrious virtue of the founder of a fa- / 
mily, is but a perpetual reproach upon his deſcendants, if they want | 
virtue. The merit of our forefathers derives none upon us, no more 
than their crimes do guilt. Is it any praiſe to a coward, that he had 
an anceſtor who was brave? He has much cauſe to be aſhamed, none 
to glory, yet probably will glory in ſpite of ſhame. The leſs merit 
generally the more pride, and nothing is more common than to find in 
very worthleſs, in very corrupt men, notable ſtatelineſs and inſolence. 
I have known men of the moſt faſtidious ſpirit and confident mien, do 
actions little and baſe, known them falſe, ſordid, unjuſt. What can be 
mote odious than ſuch men, what more contemptible? Do not Titles 
and Honours, if they have any, render them more contemptible, more 
odious? For a great man to be diſhoneſt and corrupt, is infamy in abun- 
dance; but when to corruption and diſhoneſty he adds inſolence and diſ- 
dain, he is compleatly infamous, and claims abhorrence from all men. 
Ix was part of the office of the public Cenſors at Rome, to weed 
the Senate, and to degrade unworthy Senators: Nor could that illuſ- 
trious dignity be gained or kept without a ſuitable fortune. It was 
not thought honourable or ſafe, that any one with an ill character and 
no eſtate, ſhould act and vote amongſt Magiſtrates and Lawgivers; 
that a man of bad morals ſhould direct the public manners, and diſ- 
pole of property yet have none. Nor, was aught more juſt, than 
that they who had the ſpirit of the worſt Plebeians, as well as the 
overty, ſhould be reduced into the claſs of men whom they reſem- 
bled. A Senator was at firſt no more than a Plebeian well accom- 
pliſhed and therefore ennobled; and it was but reaſonable, that Se- 
nators, who wanted accompliſhments, ſhould be declared Plebeians 
again, when in effect they were ſo before. Nobility was the price 
of worth, and without worth, reckoned Uſurpation. It was thought 
equitable uſage, as to raiſe men of merit, ſo to pull down men who 
happened to be raiſed without it. The worthleſs Nobility were a 
ſcandal to the worthy, as well as to their own anceſtors; nor was 5 
it juſt that the worſt ſhould be ennobled, when the beſt could be . 
no more. Great qualities were accounted natural Nobility, ſuch as 
no favour, no power could beſtow; and the power which exalted 
worthleſs men, was thought rather to debaſe it ſelf than to honour 
them. Beſides it was diſgraceful and dangerous to the State, that 
men unqualified, corrupt, venal, infamous, ſhould be allowed any ſhare 
in the ſway; that an Ignorant and a Mercenary ſhould have equal 
weight with the ableſt Senators, and upright Patriots. . 


| 7 1180 of 919w 400 | Dey 
_ Se VI. Public Virtue juſtly due from the Nobility 10 the 
Public. They ought to be zealous for Liberty upon their 


own account, 
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T is but juſt ko the Public, for men to merit the ſtations which 

| they hold in it, to render themſelves worthy of the privileges 

and emoluments which they enjoy from it. To take a reward with- 

out deſerving it, is a ſort of robbery, eſpecially when to that 5 5 = 
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public Service and Duty are annexed. The Nobility of a Country have 

more advantages from it than the reſt of the Natives, and are there- 
fore more bound in honour and conſcience to ſerve it. Tis for this 
only they are or ſhould be Noble. For their own fake alſo they are 
bound to ſtudy its proſperity, and to guard its Liberty and Laws. 
Where theſe are precarious, ſo will be their dignity, which can ne- 
ver be ſafe where liberty is not ſo, unleſs in an eſtabliſhed Ariſto- 
cracy, of which I do not now ſpeak. By ſuch righteous conduct, a 
conduct ſo worthy of public Leaders, ſo incumbent upon the Protec- 
tors of their Country, they entail ſecurity upon their families, and 
glory upon their own name. For under Tyranny even the memory 
of great Men is denied Juſtice. ARULENUS RUSTICUS was con- 
demned for having publiſhed the life and praiſes of THRASEA PAE- 
os, a glorious Patriot murdered by NERO, who hated him for his 
virtue, which the Monſter laboured to extirpate from the earth. *Hx- 
RENNIUS SENECIO was put to death under DoMITIAN; for 
doing the like juſtice to the virtuous memory of HELvIDIUS PRIS“Z 
cus. Even the books were doomed to the flames; ſo zealous were 
theſe Tyrants to deſtroy the name as well as the life of every ex- 
cellent perſon. But in ſpight of the Tyrants, in ſpite of all their 
power and rage, thoſe precious names are ſtill preſerved, ſtill praiſed: 
So will be the names of all great Men remarkably good; and, to 
heighten the glory of theſe, the infamy of great bad Men, will be 
never ſuffered to periſh. . Here therefore is the choice, to be immor- 
tal in. Praiſe, or in Reproach, 2 5 | 5 
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ar 60h is sf aw 
Of public Teaching and Teachers: 


Sect. I. WP hoever is head of the State ought 10 be head of 
© the Religion of the State. The force of early impreſſi- 


ons, wth their uſe and abuſe. 


[ACITUS fays, that no Government was ever ſufficiently 0 
powerful to repreſs the turbulent fallies of a people, who 
a were once brought to ſanctify and defend the evil doings 
and devices of men as real parts and acts of Religion. Never was 
any obſervation more true; and it ſhews of what importance it is to 
Government to take care how the people are nurtured, that the pub- 
lic education be rational and juſt, and that ſubjects be not taught to 
reverence any authority in the State more than the civil authority, 
or indeed to behold or feel any other whatſoever. Where the public 
Teachers depend not upon the Magiſtrate, his ſubjects will no lon- 
ger depend upon-him, but upon. their Teachers, nor obey him when 
taught diſobedience by them. It is dangerous to the Magiſtrate to 
have his people believe, that any man, or ſet of men, has more in- 
tereſt with God than he has, ſince then, the ſame man, or ſet of 
men, will of courſe have more intereſt with his people. Every Ma- 
giſtrate therefore who would rule with proper awe and in proper 
ſecurity, muſt be at the head of the Church as well as of the State. 
This was the juſt policy of the Caliphs in Arabia and Egypt, this the 
policy of the Sophi's of Perſia, and this is the policy of the Crown 
of Great Britain. The great Turk aſſumes not the name, but he ex- 
2 the power by making and unmaking the Mufti at his plea- b 
ure. 5 
IN diſcourſing of public Teaching, I do not mean to conſider tage * 
courſe or method of education in (Fools and univerſities, but to ex- 
amine the effects of ignorance or underſtanding in the people, and 
how much it concerns a State What notions are inſtilled into them 
= Concerning Religion and Government. 
I BELIEVE it will be allowed juſt, that ſuch impreſſions as are 
moſt wiſe and virtuous, and worthy to laſt, ſhould be firſt made, not 
| only becauſe they are moſt important, but becauſe the moſt early 
3 impreſſions are likely to abide longeſt, eſpecially when the underſtand- 
1 ing finds afterwards cauſe to approve and retain what the mind had 
S already imbibed. Upon our ſpirits whilſt, yet young and tender, any 
_ | ideas whatſoever may be ſtamped, however fooliſh, however mad, or 
even pernicious, Nay, ſuch are very eaſily infuſed, though very hard 
1 to be removed. This is exemplified in the eminent ſtubbornneſs of re- 
I — ligious errors. What is more monſtrous than ſome of theſe, what 
3 more repugnant to all common ſenſe and human happineſs, what 
more diſhonourable to the attributes of God, what more diſgraceful 
to the reaſon of men, or more baneful to ſociety? Vet what upon 
earth is maintained with ſuch fondneſs, with ſuch zeal and obſtinacy ?. 
Vol. II. * Whence 
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Whence comes all this ferocity for the ſupport of folly, often in 
defence of miſery, but from hence, that theſe reveries are for the 
moſt part very early ſucked in, beſides that they are confirmed by ſu- 


e which teaches men not to reaſon, but to fear, not to ſee, 


ut to believe? I know not that thing which human minds may not 


be taught to adore, let it be ever ſo abſurd, ever ſo deformed, or de- 


ſtructive, whether Crocodiles and Serpents, or Impoſtors and Demons. 
Nay what they often adore does not even exiſt, but is only fancied, 
like the imaginary Deity mentioned and ridiculed by cicE Ro, called 
Aius locutus, the Voice that ſpoke, or like the Idols mentioned by St. 
Pavr, who of them ſays truly, © that they were nothing in the world; 
that is, they were only ſtatues and names. £ | 
Or this openneſs of the ſoul to receive impreſſions readily, and of 
its fondneſs for impreſſions early received, excellent uſe might be made, 
though it has happened to be generally mifapplied and abuſed. The 
mind may be taught true propoſitions as well as falſe, ſuch as tend to 
its honour and advantage as well as thoſe which tend to its hurt 
and diſgrace. People may be brought up with an high opinion of 
their own reaſon as well as with a low, and learn to exerciſe it as 
well as to lay it aſide, to conſider and prize it as a gift and guide given 
them by God, as well as to rail at it and to diſtruſt its guidance. 


As in ſome countries (alas too many) they are educated to love delu- 
ion and to adore deluders, they might in others be inſtructed to de- 

ſpiſe deluders and to abhor deluſion; here to love liberty and right, 
as there to bear bondage and miſrule ; to love God without being 


cheated and impoveriſhed in his holy name, to honour Governors but 
to own no allegiance to Oppreſſors; to know that the wiſe God can- 
not command fooleries, nor good Magiſtrates rule violently. @ 


N 4 


Sect. II. The ignorance of the People no pledge of 72 


curity to their Governors. The ignorant Rabble always 
moſh tumultuous. 75 


 FNOVERNORS are not the leſs ſecure becauſe their ſubjects 


have ſenſe and diſcernment; I think they are much more ſo, 


and that from the ſtupidity and blindneſs of their people they have 


conſtant danger to apprehend ;: as blind men are apter to be miſled 
than men that have eyes. The ignorant and fooliſh are eternally 
ſubject to miſguidance, eternally apt to be inflamed by Incendiaries, 
to be deceived and drawn away by Demagogues, Such as have no un- 
derſtanding of their, own, will be eyer ar the mercy and command of 
thoſe who can gain their admiration and eſteem, and will ever follow 
the man who can beſt ſeduce them, Thus the cauſeleſs mutinies in 
Armies, thus unprovoked tumults and inſurrections in Cities and Coun- 
tries, generally conſiſt of the ignorant and brutal Rabble, excited and 
conducted by wretches often as low as themſelves, only of ſuperior 
craft, and the bad are chiefly guided by the worſt. Such was the 
ſedition of the Legions in Pannonia, in the beginning of che reign of 
TIBERIUS. PD OBE DOR Tortidm 7 - b Few 5d; wy, 

I the Camp, fays T Ac IT us, there was one PERCENNIB 8, 


“ formerly a buſy Leader in the embroilments of the Theatre, and 


« now a common ſoldier; a fellow of a petulant, declaiming tongue, 
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«and by inflaming parties in the Playhouſe, well qualified to ex- 


«* cite and infatuate a crowd. This Incendiary practiſed upon the ig- 


* norant and unwary. He engaged them in nightly confabulations, 


* 53nd by little and little incited them to violence and diſorders, 


and towards the evening when the ſobereſt and beſt affected were 
* withdrawn, he aſſembled the worſt and moſt turbulent. When 


« he had thus ripened them for ſedition, and other ready incendia- 


_ © ries were combined with him, he perſonated a lawful Commander, 
and harangued them.” His harangue was artful and vehement, and 
by it he quite fired the credulous multitude. All licentiouſneſs fol- 
lowed and terrible outrages, eſpecially when visULENvs, another 


incendiary and common ſoldier, had inflamed them with freſh fury 


by an impudent lye, as if his brother had lately periſhed for pro- 
moting the common cauſe. Inſomuch that, had it not appeared that 
the Impoſtor never had any brother, to atone for that imaginary mur- 


der their General was in danger of ſuffering a real one. Now dur- 
ing all this inſurrection and uproar of the common herd (for of ſuch 
only it conſiſted) the General was ſtill dutifully obeyed by the Cen- 
turions, and by all the ſoldiers of any merit. 


I xp Ep all ſudden diſorders are raiſed, all furious and unjuft 
revolutions are accompliſhed, chiefly by the groſs and undiſtinguiſhing 
crowd, nurtured in no principles or bad ones, ready to take every 


impreſſion and alarm, to love or to hate by impulſe and direction, and 


to be guided not by juſtice and ſenſe, but by paſſion and names and 


ONE tumult is generally the picture of all others; and reaſon, 
which is a calm and orderly thing, can ſcarce have part in any, bur 


inſtead of it rage and wilfulneſs bear fway : Like the uproar m Ephe- 
ſus againſt St. Au L, ſtirred up by the Shrine-makers to DIANA. A 
terrible inſurrection there was and a hideous clamour. The whole City 
was filled with confuſion, yet the greater part of the multitude knew 
not wherefore they were come together. They only agreed in their 
common phrenzy and in a common cry, that great was Diana ef the 
Ephefians ; and this cry was the only argument which they continued 


to urge for the ſpace of two hours againſt what the Apoſtle had de- 


clared; namely, © that they were no Gods which were made with 
« hands; a moſt ſelf-evident and faving truth, if ever there was 


any. But this manly and benevolent doctrine ſerved only to provoke, 
not to convince, a rabble nurtured in blind error, and therefore furi- 


Se: HI, The auntaught uulgar, how liable ib be ſeduced. 


The great Power of their Teachers over them. 

T does not at all follow from the ignorance of the people, 
that they are thence the more likely to be peaceable ſubjects. 
he more ignorant they are, the more caſily they are deceived; 


and ſuch who depend, not upon reaſon, but upon authority and men, 


are the ſureſt dupes of Ambition and Craft, the certain materials 
for every public combuſtion. A few loud, or ſolemn, or even ſenſe- 


leſs words artfully pronounced and applied, are ſufficient to raiſe their 


paſſions, to preſent them with falſe objects of love and hate, * fill 
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them with fooliſh pity or fooliſh indignation, and to harden them 


againſt all ſenſe and peace. Tis likely they may be even ſo blind 
and bewitched, as to think all their outrages and cruelties ſo many 
acts of juſtice, nay of piety and merit, eſpecially in Countries where 
they are wickedly taught to believe, that violenee and barbarities 
are well pleaſing to God and warranted by his will, provided that, 
for their juſtification, his name be boldly uſed,” Whoever can per- 
ſuade them, that their lawful Governors are enemies to God, has 
it in his power to make them enemies to their lawful Governors; 
and then the next ſtep will be to rebel againſt their King, in or- 
der to ſhew their obedience to the King of Kings. now. 
NEIT HER is it any certain ſecurity to their Ruler, that they 


may be alſo taught to conſider him and his power as altogether ir- 


reſiſtible and ſacred, though he ſhould even degenerate into the moſt. 
peſtilent Tyrant; ſince, beſides that ſuch doctrine is utterly againſt 
nature, which when thoroughly incenſed, will prove often too ſtub- 
born to be bound by any doctrine; there can be no conſtant de- 
pendence upon the operation of any principle which is it ſelf found- » 
ed upon nonſenſe and falſhood. Whatever is abſolutely abſurd ad- 


mits of infinite uncertainty and latitude in reaſoning from it, and a 
contradiction once granted generally involves a man in a train of con- 


tradictions even to that contradiction and to one another. Moreover 
the reception of an abſurd poſition implies ſuch blindneſs in them 
who embrace it, that the ſame men who taught them, (for example) 
that they muſt never reſiſt upon any pretence whatſoever, may af- 
terwards teach them to reſiſt even upon ꝓhe very pretence of de- 
tending eee 51 a55to h ih ned ids tis 1 
SUCH inconſiſtenci 
teach nonſenſe, claim likewiſe a right to declare the explanations 
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his authority to be without bounds; no man pretends that it ought 


to be limited: Nay, to. diſpute the doctrine and prerogative of his 


abſolute Will, would be as penal, as to call in queſtion the Attri- 
butes, and even the Being of God, nor did it ever enter into their 
hearts to circumſcribe his Sovereignty by any law. They profeſs 
paſſive obedience even unto death, though he command whole ar- 
mies to 5 themſelves from a rock, or to build him a bridge 
with piles of their bodies for his paſſing of rivers, or to kill each 
other to afford him ſport; nor is he ever accountable for any acti- 
on or exceſs whatſoever, though he deſtroy wantonly, and without 
all cauſe, a thouſand of his ſubjects in a day. Theſe are flights 
worthy the groſſneſs of Turks, worthy the groſs flattery of Tur- 
kiſh Divines; nor have any Divines exceeded them in ſtretching this 


ſlaviſh Doctrine, except ſome of our own who have held it unlaw- 


ful to reſiſt even for the ſalvation of human kind. As they had 
thus eee upon the Turkiſh Caſuiſts, fo in another inſtance they 
them, by aſſerting that this doctrine was the peculiar cha- 
racteriſtic of their own Church, when it was that of the Mahometan 
Church many hundred years before. 7 
Bou r this doctrine, however ſavage and groſs, and however by 
it flatterers may pleaſe undiſcerning Princes, has been found ſo op- 
poſite to nature (as indeed it is to all common ſenſe) that it has proved 
too barbarous even for the barbarity of Turks; and of all Princes 


who have died violently, none have died more tragically than theirs, 


none have found ſo little reſpect and obedience. "Theſe Gods upon 


earth; theſe ſhadows and images of the Almighty; theſe brethren 


to the Sun; theſe givers of all earthly dignities and crowns, are, 
with all theſe their divine titles, often the ſport and victims of the 


vileſt rabble. hs 


Tus it is to carry ſubmiſſion beyond reaſon and nature. As 
every thing human is limited, ſo of courſe is human patience; and 
what avails theory againſt the bent of nature? Vou may bring peo- 
ple by teaching and ghoſtly faſcination, to ſay any thing be it ever 
ſo abſurd, ever ſo hurtful, perhaps to believe it too. But there is 
difference between ſaying and hearing, between aſſenting and ſuffering. 
When the trial comes, paſſion will prove ſtronger than opinion. 
Tre moſt ignorant people, though they cannot reaſon, can be 
angry; and anger, whilſt it laſts, is their guide. Their other guides 
may dictate to them, and argue for chem, but cannot feel for them, 
may govern their ideas, but not their rage. All ſchemes which pre- 
ſuppoſe the continual reſt or ſuppreſſion of the paſſions are fooliſh 


and fantaſtical, let the reſtrictions which they propoſe be ever ſo 


awful. What can be more ſo than the dread of hell, of everlaſt- 
ing torture and burning; a penalty denounced by ſome, particularly 


% 


by the T urks, againſt reſiſtance, and by many believed? Vet has this 


dreadful terror, even when corroborated with numerous guards and 


mighty armies, ſecured the thrones of Princes? No: Such as have 


truſted to ir, have fallen in ſpight of it, perhaps becaule they truſted to ir. 
They who rule righteouſly want no ſuch deceitful ſupport; for 
ſuch it is, at beſt: and he who relies upon it has generally no other 
to rely on, and therefore deſerves not a better. It is not juſt that 
to ſhield an Oppreſſor. A good Prince confides in the laws and in 
Vol: Hl.. 814 bis 
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his own upright adminiſtration, and has no occaſion for recourſe to 
lies and frauds, fince he is ſure of the favour of God and man: 
and he who reigns wickedly, ought not to wonder if his wicked 


hopes periſh. 


Sect. V. The foregoing Reaſoning further illuſtrated. Fw 
much it behoves Rulers that their Fubjects be well and 
rationally taught. 4 „ word 
: OW little paſſive principles, and unlimited power, and mighty 

armies ſecure a Prince againſt public diſguſts, the Revoluti- 
on at Conſtantinople the other day, is a ſignal proof and example; 


and many ſuch examples have happened there. This is the fecond 


within the ſpace of ſeven and twenty years. A Prince whoſe as 
knew no bounds, one by whoſe breath all men lived, and the greateſt 


men periſhed, one whoſe height of power could only be expreſſed by 


titles taken from the Almighty, is in a moment tumbled from his 
proud throne into a priſon. Had he not been raiſed ſo unnatural- 
ly high, his fall would not probably have been ſo immediate and vio- 
lent. Where there is only one man to be changed, the change is ſoon 


made, let the nature of his power be ever ſo pompous, let his name be 


ever ſo ſolemn. Titles the moſt lofty fignify nothing, when all reverence 


for titles is gone; and his deſpotic power, which he holds from his 


armies, muſt leave him whenever his armies do. 


. 2 . 


AN angry faction, or a tumultuous ſoldiery, or even one deſpe- 
rate fellow, can effect a Revolution, where tis to be effected by 


removing a ſingle rte ſince upon a ſingle perſon in all arbitrary 


countries, the whole Government reſts. But, to remove a Parliament, 
or to deſtroy all them who chuſe Parliaments, is a far different task. 
Here therefore is the ſecurity of a Prince ruling over a free peo- 


ple. The States of the Country are a wall about him. Whatever 


irthens the ſubjects bear, as they are laid on by public conſent, 
cannot provoke. them againſt him : Hence his ſafety from popular 
tumults. As he relies not upon armies, at leaſt but in part, even 
the revolt of an army can but in part diſtreſs him; and he has a 


reſource amongſt his people, where he has not provoked them by 


oppreſſion. It will moreover be a, conſtant check and diſcourage- 
ment to any deſign againſt him, that though it ſhould ſucceed the 
Government would not be altered, and ſevere vengeance would be 

SINCE therefore neither groſs, ignorance in the people, nor the poſ- 


* 


„ 


ſeſſing chem with the moſt ſlaviſh te nets, can ſecure their Rulers a- 
gainſt inſurrections and revolt; tis the intereſt of their Rulers, as Well 
as duty, to provide that the public. education be rational and virtuous, 
and t 


deluſion under the name of religion, and folly for devotion. Where 
they are taught to be honeſt and ſenſible, they will be certainly duti- 
ful to their Governors as well as juſt to one another; but if they be 
left to folly and corrupt dealings, their reverence to magiſtrates will 
be precarious, and may be as well too little as too much, ſince with- 
out a ſhare of ſenſe, eſpecially a ſenſe of honour and obligations, they 


2 72 an 


R 


| e public morals be ſound, that the people have juſt notions. of 
tight and wrong, that they be not taught ſlavery inſtead of ſubjection, 
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can have no ſure rule of conduct and obedience, and are more likely 
to follow evil than good, to be turbulent chan peaceable. 
_—EVexry departure from juſt liberty is an approach to ſlavery ; every 
advance towards ſlavery is a ſtep to brutality, which is then compleat 
when no liberty is left: And the nearer men are to beaſts, the ſooner 
they are enraged, the harder to govern. Wild beaſts, however ma- 
naged and muzzled, often deſtroy their keepers, as the moſt abject 
ſlaves have ſometimes deſtroyed their proud tyrants, Men who know 
how to exerciſe their reaſon and to watch over their paſſions, will be 
quiet under good uſage out of choice and intereſt, whereas ſuch whoſe 
_ faculties are vitiated or ſuppreſſed, know not when tis proper to fit 
MH, or when tis right to rouſe: They may be perſuaded, by thoſe 
whom they truſt with the management of their ſenſes, that the beſt 
condition is the worſt, that the moſt equal Government is Oppreſſion, 
that the moſt legal Title is Uſurpation; that a Prince, provided his 
name be oH N or JAMES, may do whatever he pleaſes, be it ever 
ſo wicked and tyrannical; but if he be called H OM AS or WILLIAM, 
let him be ever ſo juſt and wiſe, he is an uſurper. For, to the ſtu- 
pid and intoxicated herd they do not, they need not give the true 
reaſon, or a better reaſon, or any reaſon at all, for this their par- 
tiality and averſion. Neither is it likely that they will own, that in 
ſtiling Rulers the Ordinance of God, or Apoſtates from God, they 
are generally, almoſt eternally, guided by their paſſions, to fawn or 
clamour, flatter or revile, bleſs or curſe, be obſequious or rebellious, 
juſt as they find themſelves courted or negleed, —\ 


Sect. VI. Power in the hands of the public Teachers how 


Ne. ſtianiiy. e & : Y; 
© A PEOPLE led by deluſion, eſpecially by religious deluſion (the moſt 
A powerful of all others, and thence the moſt practiſed) are the 
ſubjects, not of the civil magiſtrate, but of the deluders, who may in- 
eite them againſt him, as well as engage them for him. Infomuch 
that for his own ſafety and for the repoſe of the State he muſt be 


beholden not to his People, but to the Leaders and Pedagogues of 
the People. To them he muſt pay all his court, and leave them 


to domineer, nay aſſiſt them in domineering, that they may ſuffer 
him to reign, though only to reign in name. Conſtant diſtreſs and 
reſtraint is the leaſt that he can expect, nay, if he continue not ſuf- 
ficiently tame, they will perhaps arm his on ſubjects againſt him; 
perhaps, not content with putting him under due fear and chaſtiſe- 
ment, chey will even depoſe him, perhaps butcher him, or oblige him 
to butcher himſelf. Even this laſt ſally of their pride and power is 
not new, as the others have been very common. The Egyptian 
Prieſts of old had gained ſuch abſolute ſway over all men, eſpecially 
over the King, that as often as they found themſelves prompted by 
any offence from him, or by any caprice of their own, they were 
wont, by a ſhort order, to command him to die. © 
- OTurRs, fince, have acted with equal ſcorn towards Princes, 
and depoſed and murdered them wich as high a hand. Nay, in moſt 
of cheir ſtruggles with their Sovereign, they have proved too * 
8 "= 


Auangerous to Rulers; and bow. ill it ſuits with Chri- 
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124 DISCOURSES UPON TACITUS 
for him; a ſuperioriry which they at firſt gained through his own 


blindneſs and ill policy, by giving them himſelf, or ſuffering others to 
give them ſuch mighty revenues, that by the ſtrength of theſe, and 
by their influence over the conſciences of men, which with equal 


weakneſs he had ſurrendered to their will and blind guidance, they 


were become ſo potent and imperious, that he was glad to com- 


ound with them for the quiet poſſeſſion 'of his Throne, to comply 
with all their demands, to be ſtill augmenting their privileges and 
power, and thence to weaken and give up his own; nay, to be their 
daily and common executioner, and to inflict death and vengeance 


wherever they ſhewed diſpleaſure. Nor did all this complaiſance al- 


ways ſave him, if he manifeſted any uneaſineſs or reſerves, or the love 
of mercy rather than of cruelty, or refuſed chearfully to kill or 


diſtreſs all his ſubjects, who in their devotions uſed not the words 


and runes in faſhion, though the faſhion was daily changing. ts 

THz ſpeech of the Biſhop of Niſines to the French King the 
other day is a curious ſpecimen of the ſpirit of thoſe men. He tells 
his Majeſty, . That his Monarchy is founded upon Catholiciſm,” 
that is, upon whatever they, the Biſhops, ſhall think fit to call fo; 
for they are the Judges. So that, whenever he falls from Catholi- 


ciſm, that is, whenever he provokes theſe Judges of Catholiciſm to 


declare that he does, he falls of courſe from his Monarchy. In 
the mean time they modeſtly expect from his Majeſty, that he ſhould 
perſecute and undo all who refuſe. to ſubmit blindly to their autho- 
rity and dictates, in ſpite of conſcience and conviction. "Tis the 
uſual reaſoning of ſuch men. Whoever oppoſes or contradicts them, 
never fails to be an enemy to God and the King. 
CHRISTIANITY, Which was certainly propagated without 
the aid of wealth or power, never has, never can receive any aſſiſ- 
tance from either. Like all other inſtitutions civil and ſacred, it muſt 
ſubſiſt upon the ſame principles from whence it began, or ceaſe to 


ſubſiſt. Nor can it enter into the heart of man to conceive, how 


Religion, which is a conviction of the ſoul produced by the grace 
of God there, and without that grace can never be produced, ſhould 
reſult from force or gain, things which naturally cauſe only pride 


and the fear of man, and other worldly paſſions quite repugnant to 
Religion. Nor was any thing ever more evident than that, when 


ſecular, authority and ſecular riches are contended for in behalf of 
Chriſtianity, tis done not by the voice of Chriſt nor for any pur- 


poſes of his, but by the voice of intereſted men, and for apparent 


ends of their own. __. 


We. will readily. allow them to be holy men, who call men to 
Chriſt, and labour to convert ſouls from ſin: but ſurely they are not 


alſo holy when they are employed about things which have no ſhare 
of holineſs in them. They are not holy in offices and purſuits which 


are purely civil or natural. No man can be ſaid to be holy in eat- 


ing, ſleeping, or in growing rich: neither is he holy even in preach- 
ing or praying, if in theſe functions his ſoul be corrupt or inſincere. 
If his ſermon be about ſecular things, tis not a religious ſermon, no 
more than any other ſpeech prompted not by grace but by paſſion; 
or, if he pray without faith and the ſpirit, his prayer is no longer 
holy. We muſt diſtinguiſh between the occupation and the man, 


between his holy occupation and his other occupations, Were every 


4 thing 
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would be holy, his acts of frailty would be acts of Holineſs. In his 
preaching and teaching the ſame f᷑ule muſt be obſerved; elſe his 


miſtakes muſt be ſwallowed as inſtruction, and he may: preach you 


into Wag n Mer as * as out of it. 


Sed. VII. The lud of im plicit belief i in any fore 72 


A with 115 — aud monſirous conſeguen- 


be natural progreſs of Perſecution. 


H AT is ſaid above ſhews the monſtrous nonſenſe of fab- 
mitting blindly to any ſett of Teachers, and the matchleſs 
aſſurance of ſuch as claim it. The condition of the countries where 


this wicked point is gained, their ſhocking ignorance and miſery, are 


abundant warnings to Nations who yet poſſeſs the privilege of pri- 
vate judgment and conſcience, ' to be zealous in preſerving a privi- 


lege ſo precious, the ineſtimable gift of God and Nature, that di- 


vine ray iſſuing from the Deity, and the true characteriſtie of a ra- 
tional creature. 

Tis human reaſon more than mn ſhape; ain denominates a 
man to be a man. Indeed ſuch as part with their reaſon, have in a great 
meaſure renounced their ſpecies, and are to be ranked with crea- 
tures that are not rational, nay; in ſome ſort, to be ranked below 


them; for, dumb beaſts part not with their inſtinct. After this fa. 


cal ſurrender of their chief faculty, what other faculty, or which of 


their ſenſes can they claim a right to exereiſe? They have indeed 
ſmall pretence to any reſerve, nor is any reſerve allowed them ſuch 


as may interfere with their —_— bondage. They are even doom- 
eir taſte and their ſmell; to difown the 


ed to renounce their e 
taſte of bread in bread, and the flavour of wine in wine, to ſee the 


one God, who is indiviſible and fills heaven and earth, cut out of 
a loaf into numberleſs human bodies intire, yet ſtill, to maintain that 
he is but one though thoufands of mouths are eating him, and cach | 


eats him whole. 
AFTER ſwallowing this infinite ue; what other dare they te 


eſpecially when it comes from men armed with double terrors, thoſe 


of Hell and thoſe of ſecular Power? Tis then too late to aſſert our 


ſenſes, which perhaps are already bewitched and given up; tis too 


late to alledge, that it implies an abſolute contradiction and impoſſi- 
biliey, for any man to bind and govern the involuntary motions of 


my ſoul, which I my ſelf cannot direct, nor hinder, nor alter. From 


the aſſuming of a power over the mind of man, every other power 
wilt Keren of courle; and goin gages i r fore reſult of park 


maps: © 
Fx c OM beste men a ſhould: be — examine viſes they aſ- 


ſent. © Fo order men to believe in their hearts what the heart of 


man cannot conceive, is ſuch a ſtretch of aſſurance and impiety, 


ſuch a mark of malice againſt truth and ſenſe, fuck an affaulc upon 
natural candor and veracity, ſuch a ſute way to harden men in lying 


and hypoeriſy, ſuch an apparent inlet to all deluſion and every un- 


godly dominion, that all men ſhould riſe up againſt ir. Ic may be- 
gin with negative penalties, but, if ſuffered to 80 ou wilt end in an 


en L. II. : KK | Inqui- 
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which 4 holy man does, to be accounted holy, even his fin 
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Inquiſition; for, a ſmall puniſhment infers the neceſſity of a greater, 
where the firſt anſwers not the end, and conſequently of the higheſt, 
when none but the higheſt will doe. 

How few conſider this, with the danger and natural tendency 
of puniſhing for opinions? Many would rejoice at the whipping of 
a man for having notions different from theirs, yet be ſorry to ſee 
him burned: whereas the fame arguments that juſtify the uſe of 
the laſh will juſtify that of the faggot, and were that man as ſtrong 
as his perſecutors, he has an equal right and pretence for whipping 
or burning them. *So that, if this ſpirit were univerſally let looſe, 
before perſecution ceaſed men muſt ceaſe. 4 


41k 


Sect. VIII. The ill of God not depoſited with any fett 
of Men, The uſe of public Teaching, with the Cha- 
rafter neceſſary to public Teachers. How much they 
are corrupted by Pomp and great Wealth. b, 


THEN the Will of God is matter of record, it is monſtrous 

abſurdity to depend for the knowledge of it, upon the autho- 

rity of men; and 'tis an open affront to the divine Being, to ſtile it 

his revealed Will, and yet to call it obſcure or hard to be underſtood. 
What can be greater mockery than to ſuppoſe, that the omnipotent 

God ſhould impart to ſome men only, certain great ſecrets which 

were of the utmoſt importance to all men; that all men were to be 


eternally taxed for having theſe ſecrets eternally communicated to 


them; that he ſhould publiſh theſe ſecrets in his revealed Will to re- 
main always concealed though always preached ; that they are ſtill to 
be ſecrets, ſtill hid, though thouſands are publiſhing and explaining 


them every day, and have been for many ages? Is it not more worthy 


the idea of an all-wiſe, of an all- merciful God, to believe that he 


_ lays open to all men whatever is neceſſary for all men to know ?' 05 


NETTE RE R does this reaſoning affect the being of national 
Churches. It is my opinion, that a parochial Clergy are of infinite 


uſe, where they take pains by their example and inſtructions to mend 


the hearts of the people, where they teach them to love God, and their 
Neighbour, and Virtue, and their Country, and to hate no man. As 
corrupt as men are, though more prone to evil than good, I believe 
it poſſible for a wiſe and diligent and upright Clergyman, to ſhame 
vice and diſhoneſty out of his pariſh, to make virtue amiable to all 
his hearers, to convince knaves of the folly and deformity of ' knavery, 
and to perſuade them to be honeſt even for the ſake of intereſt, as 

well as for quiet of mind, and for reputation, and the love of their 
neighbours. By the ſame means other evil habits might be cured, 
ſuch as drunkenneſs, lewdneſs, lying and idleneſs. People might be 


even made fond of all the genuine duties of Religion, which are really 


but few in number, and all capable of demonſtration to the meaneſt 
capacity. r 1 od. gl 
Bo y it is abſolutely expedient, that they who profeſs to teach truth, 
be themſelves men of veracity ; that they be virtuous and ſober in 
order to recommend ſobriety and virtue, and ſhew by their behaviour, 
upon all occaſions, that their duty, that the inſtruction and happineſs 
of the people, is dearer to them than their own intereſt, - If the con- 
| "Tr duct 


* * 
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duct of a Teacher be contrary to all this, his character is contrary to 
that of a Paſtor.” If he ſet out with a great and ſolemn falſhood, 
and ſay that he came from God, whom he never ſaw, if he alledge 
the call of the Holy Ghoſt, when his call was apparently intereſted 
and human; theſe are the marks of every falſe prophet, and he doth 
not teach bur deceive: Or if he be debauched, or falſe, or idle, vain 


will be his attempts, if he uſe any, to cure theſe vices in others. If he 


have a great or conſiderable revenue for the cure of ſouls, and ſur- 
render that important cure to a worthleſs hireling retained at a ſmall 
price, can he be thought to love ſouls ſo well as money? Nor can 
he paſs for an Embaſſador of Peace, if he revile, or curfe, or teach 
oy people to hate and injure, ſuch as differ in ſpeculations from 

im. ] 


ſtructer of men, if he puzzle them with curious and fanciful notions 


irreconcilable to probability and human apprehenſion, yet to be embra- 


ced as neceſſary duties. This were to repreſent the wiſe and good 
God as delighting to mock and perplex his creatures with riddles and 


_ contradictions. And, for men to own their belief of any religious 


propoſition, which they cannot poſſibly conceive, is to mock God in 
their turn; ſince to embrace with our underſtanding, what the un- 
derſtanding cannot comprehend, is abſolutely impoſſible. I can eaſily 
conceive, that a juſt God muſt love righteouſneſs and hate iniquity ; 
and this muſt be obvious to the conceptions of all men. Bur, I 
cannot conceive how the God of truth ſhould delight in ſophiſtry, how 
he who would have all men come to the knowledge of truth, ſhould 
deſire to have all men confounded with inexplicable niceties, or to have 
that made true in ſyſtems which in reaſon can never be true. 

NEIT HER can a Teacher ever edify others whilſt he preaches 
up himſelf. If he contend for power, and dominion, and worldly 
pomp, how is he a ſpiritual guide? The bleſſed JESUS and his holy 
Apoſtles had nothing of all this, claimed nothing. And tis amaz- 
ing that others, who evidently want the ſpiritual endowments of 
the Apoſtles, ſhould venture to demand, as ſucceſſors to the Apoſtles, 
what it is plain the Apoſtles never had, nor ſought. Other arms 
than perſuaſion and prayer, they have none, and power is incompa- 


tible with either. It was natural for MAH O ME T to plant a falſe 


Religion by troops of horſe. But H RIS TT and St. PAUL. took no 
ſuch ways, nor allowed others to take them. Ft 5 

Non has it at all appeared, that our Religion ever flouriſhed in 
proportion as Churchmen grew wealthy. I doubt its ſpirit will be 
found to have canſtantly ſunk as their pomp increaſed. The People, 
indeed, have ever been moſt ignorant where the Clergy have been 


moſt powerful. The more the latter had, the leſs. they taught, and, 


when under the name of Religion, they were become maſters of all 


; things, they quite aboliſhed Religion to ſer up. frauds and ſuperſtiti- 
on. To what groſs ignorance, to what miſery and barbarity they 


had brought Chriſtendom before the Reformation, I leave Hiſtorians to 
declare. In what a horrible ſtate of ſtupidity, dread and deſolation, 
they ſtill keep the parts of it yet unreformed, all travellers ſee, and 
all that read travels may learn. „ ee eee 
8o much the poor People got by giving theſe their Teachers all, 
or too much, and by believing their commiſſion to be from God, 


2 | when 


NE IT HER can he be thought a meſſenger of truth, or an in- 
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when they were acting like the moſt depraved of men, full of revenge; 
though profeſſed followers of the meek jxsuUs, who when he was 
reviled, reviled not again; nay, confidently glutting their avarice un- 
der his name, though he himſelf had not a place where to lay his 
head. | . | n 16 5 * 
A1 this was natural, and in all places upon earth, the like” 
cauſes will produce the like effects, to the end of the world. The 
people who had been long deluded, grew firſt blind; when they had 
parted with their reaſon, they were eaſily brought to part with their 
Py: and where all the property was, there all the power fol- 


Set. IX. Public Teachers have n» Power, no Creation 
but from the State, Their Folly-and ill Policy in claim- 
ing any other. oO 


T becomes the wiſdom of all Governors ſo to faſhion and regu- 
late the public Teachers, as to let them know, and all men ſee, 
at they are the Creatures of the State, appointed by the civil Power 
to a religious office. This was the wiſdom of England at the Reforma- 
tion. They were then obliged to ſwear, that they derived all power 
of all forts whatſoever, from the Crown; nor could they after this, 
without expreſs perjury, claim any antecedent or independent power. 
They were by this cut off from the profane nonſenſe of their predeceſſors, 
that of repreſenting I ESU CHRIST, and of ſucceeding the Apo- 
ſtles; a ſource from which the Popiſh Clergy had drawn all their gain 
and fairy dominion, and with which they had covered and hallowed 
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all their wicked pretences and frauds. - CIS T- EXT 
Ver for ſeveral reigns after the excellent Queen ELI Z ABE TE, 
though the fame law, and oaths and ſubſcriptions continued, many 
of the Clergy, in defiance of the conſtitution, of conſcience and of 
ſhame, pre p all the antichriſtian and corrupt claims of the Popiſh 
= | Clergy; and through the monſtrous: policy of the reigning Princes, 
1 this their lawleſs behaviour was connived at, nay ſupported. For, 
1 the Court, where all arbitrary ſchemes were on foot, in order to gain 
its own purſuit, humoured and aſſiſted the Clergy in theirs; and tho 
both Court and Clergy became thence notoriouſly unpopular and ob- 
- noxious; tho' both Monarchy and Church ſuffered a terrible Cata- 
ſtrophe, for aiming at more than belonged to either, the ſame reſt- 
_ leſs ſpirit poſſeſſed both upon their re- eſtabliſhment, and both arrogated 
a power to be lawleſs and forſworn, by divine right © 
. - Tus ſpirit met another ſevere check afterwards, yet revived a- 
4 gain with equal confidence ; but the times fince bore it worſe than. 
il | ever: Inſomuch that all the contempt of which Churchmen ſo much 
i | complain, has been brought upon the Clergy by many of the Clergy 
2 themſelves. Their claims were fo ambitious, extravagant, indeed ſo 
falſe and wicked, and have been fo well expoſed, that no man of 
common ſenſe could reverence the perſons who made them. © 
Wu ar they are, the Law certainly makes them; what they have, 
the ſame Law certainly gives them. Why would they be falſſy aſpir- 
ing to a higher creation, and a title divine? Why be deriving from 
God what all the world ſees to come only from the bounty of ſo- 
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cieties and of particular men? Why be broaching doctrines deſtruc- 
tive of Liberty in a nation of Freemen, why aſſert an extraordinary, 


even a divine power to do certain actions, and pronounce certaiti 
words, which any man who has hands and a tongue could ſpeak and 
perform as well, if the civil Magiſtrate appointed him? Why would 
they ſhock all men of any diſcernment or piety, by fathering all their 
moſt ſelfiſh, all their moſt earthly and ſordid opinions upon our bleſ- 
ſed Redeemer and his holy Goſpel, all their notorious falſhoods and 
contradictions upon the word of truth? Why cover apparent ambi- 
tion and avarice, manifeſt vengeance and anger, with theſe facred 
names ? | 55 

THESE were not ways to gain reverence; and had they gained 
any, it had been all falſe reyerence, not worth gaining, indeed worſe 
than none. Truth wants no falſe decking, nor any help from falſhood, 


but is often loſt or injured by ſuch unnatural company. Whoever 


(peaks truth and does good, is fure of a warrant and approbation 
rom heaven, whatever be his habit or his title; and, if he utter falſ- 


hood and do miſchief, he may be aſſured that God will diſown him; 


and no name, however ſolemin, no habiliment, however grave, or gor- 
geous, can in the leaſt juſtify him. 


THe ps had no power, no revenues, nor even the coun- 
authority. All their credit, all their reverence and 


tenance o 
ſucceſs lowed from their heavenly doctrine and behaviour. I hope 
the world, which has been ſo long illuminated with the light of 
the Goſpel, is not worſe than it was then. The Goſpel has been 


many ages planted amongſt us; nor could the Clergy be faid to be 
till planting it over again where the people already believed and ro- 


ceived it. The buſineſs therefore of the public Teachers was, by 
continually urging its precepts upon the conſciences of men, to im- 
prove them in practical holineſs, to purity their lives in this world, 


and thence fit them for another. For this purpoſe they have encou- 


ragement and ſupport from the State; and as a deſignation and 
maintenance from the civil power is all that they can deſire, it is 
likewiſe all that they want. They have all poſſible ſcope to propa- 


gate every divine truth, to enforce every ſocial and civil duty: And 


whilſt they are thus worthily employed, no man will envy them, no 


man can contemn them; nay all men will, for their own ſakes, pay 


them all due countenance and reſpect, 

IN this glorious purſuit they might be of excellent uſe to others, 
and gain great eſteem to themſelves, by making people good and go- 
vernment eaſie, for good men will be good ſubjects. But it will 


be a great obſtacle in their way to eſteem, if they aim at too much, 


and would derive it only from their name and function, however they 


neglect or per vert their duty, and however worthleſs they be in their 


perſons. Too great a fondneſs, for themſelves, will make others leſs 


fond of them, and by deriving their pedigree too high, many will be 
provoked to ſet it too low, or even at nought; like vain men who 
boaſt the greatneſs of their race, when their deſcent is known to be 
ordinary, and their riſe late and ſudden. wank 25 5 
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Set. X. The fatal and ungodly conſequences of allowing 


force in matters of Religion and Conſcience; how. iu- 


conſiſtent with the nature and end of religious Teach- 


ing. The contempt of public Teachers, whence it ariſes, 
and the cry of Prieficraft how founded. 4.00 


R 0 M all temporal power the public Teachers ought to be care 


fully debarred. This is what neither agrees with the Teachers 
Religion, or with the nature of civil Government, which admits 


not of partnerſhip. For the ſame cauſe that any degree of ſpiritual 
power is claimed, the higheſt degree will be claimed, till at laſt the 


civil power is either ſwallowed up in the eccleſiaſtical, or becomes only 


its tool and machine, as in Spain and Italy, where the Clergy claim 
a juriſdiction independent upon the Magiſtrate, which alſo infers a right 


to excommunicate and depoſe him. This is at beſt a two faced Ty- 
ranny, a lame and uncertain Government, conſtrained to do too little 


or too much; a monſter with two heads, each aiming at the chief di- 


poſite wa 8 1: F | | 


Tuer who deal with the ſoul, if they meditate its convidtion, 

muſt avoid all force, which can only teach it to lie. Indeed the ex- 

erciſe of power in matters of Conſcience has produced ſuch tragical ef- 
fects, always and every where, as to be ſufficient warnings to every 
country and generation to prevent 1 a flame that would con- 

ſume all things. Whenever this power h 

publie Teachers have then done. teaching, and begun to command. 


Inſtead of arguing, they then impriſon, and filence gainſayers by a 
balter or a faggot: nth) bh NR 555 ATTY 


Ix is wonderful how a man of this ſpirit, can · have the face to 
attempt the converſion of any man or nation of men. How can he 


pretend to reaſon me into his opinion, when if I embrace it, I muſt 
never leave it, though I diſlike it, nor follow my reaſon afterwards, 


though my reaſon fatisfies me that I have been miſtaken, and that 
my preſent profeſſion is impious and abſurd? Would it not be mad- 


: 
3 


neſs to embrace the opinion of 


« * 


or kill you, if you ever afterwards change your mind, let your con- 


viction be ever ſo full, your conſcience ever ſo uncaly? I would fain 
know how ſuch men can ſet about the work of converſion, unleſs 


hey play the hypocrites, and hide all their terrors, their daggers and 
their flames, till they have once made ſure of your perſon. This were 
a fraud unworthy the Chriftian name, and yet I cannot ſee how: ſuch 
men could avoid ſuch a fraud. They are obliged either to forbear 
converſions, or to deceive their converts. Their principle is antichri- 
ſtian and muſt lead them into antichriſtian practices. Whoever 
TP preach the name of Chriſt, muſt renounce all perſecution, all 
COT romeo / 
Sven of our Clergy as diſown all ſpiritual independent pow- 
er, all chimerical claims to a divine right, and honeſtly derive; all 


their diſtinction and privileges from the Law of the Land, have acted 
2 


wiſe as well as an honeſt part, and are the only men who can pre- 


4 


Ll 


a man, who profeſſes to perſecute 
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fon againſt force. Such men can never be charged with Prieſtcraft 
nor k 


. 
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ſerve the Church and Churchmen from contempt, by giving up all 


ghaſtly craft, all reſtraints upon Conſcience, and by declaring for rea- 


e obnoxious to the ſcorn that follows it. That ſuch craft has 


long prevailed in the world, done prodigious miſchief in it, and prov- 


ed always baneful to private Conſcience and to public Liberty, is 


_ 4 1 


too manifeſt to be denied. Indeed, to raiſe a cry of Prieſtcraft where 


there is none, would be fooliſh and unjuſt; and tis as fooliſh and 


unjuſt to complain of the cry where the _ ſubſiſts. I doubt the 


thing only began the cry, and continues it where it is continued. 
E VNR claim of the Clergy's, which is irreconcilable to the 
underſtandings, to the freedom and intereſt of the Laity, is Prieſt- 


W 


of men; nor can the ſame words be effectual with him out of one 


craft, ſuch as any power to domineer, to damn or to fave, to know 
hearts by confeſſion, to change the qualities of perſons, and places, 
and matter, by prerogative and words, &c. Surely the impartial God, 


the Father of mercies and of men, is not influenced by the perſons. 


man's mouth, and ineffectual out of the mouth of another. This 


would not ſavour of infinite wiſdom, but of infinite caprice; as it 
would be infinite cruelty to make the happineſs and eternal welfare 


of men depend upon habits and poſtures, upon names and forms, 


and to leave the ſalvation of one man, or of many, at the option 
of another, or of a few. Vet this doctrine, as falſe and impious as 


it is, has been maintained; and à power to oblige all men to ſub- 
mit to it has been contended for. | 


Sect. XI. Power in the hands of any public Teachers leads 


naturally io Popery and is P opery. How aps Bey ar? 
70 differ amongſt themſelves, yet claim conformity from all 
others. Perſuaſion and good example their only province ; 


the ſantiity of their domgs their only ſanctity. 


Goc principles as theſe mentioned in the laſt Section, conſti- 


YI tute the genuine {parts of Popery. This is the ſpirit, theſe the 
principles which make Popery terrible. For, as to the meer whim- 


fies of Popery, its ridiculous tenets and worſhip, they are of little 


moment in themſelves. If a man Pay adoration to a piece of pa- 
per with a picture upon it, or to a bit of rotten wood, or to a ruſty 


nail; he is to be pitied for his folly, but by his folly he hurts not 
me. It is the power of the Clergy, tis their long claws that con- 
ſtitute Popery, render Popery terrible, and are Popery, real Popery, 


whatever elſe it be called. A Clergy who may do whatever they 
pleaſe in behalf of themſelves againſt the Laity, will ever be popiſh 


Prieſts; that is, they will do what popiſh Prieſts have always done, 


every thing to depreſs the Laity, every thing to exalt themſelves. 
Other difference there will he none fave in names and trifles, 
WHEREVER the power of Popery, that is, an unbounded au- 


thority in the Clergy, is eſtabliſhed, all the viſionary follies, all che 


idolatry and extravagant ſuperſtition of Popery, are likely to follow: 
The ignorance and pannic fears of the vulgar, and the cunning and 
ſelfiſhneſs of their guides, will in time introduce all the reft. The 
THIN 2 amazing 
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amazing poſitions and abſurdities of Popery were not immediately 


ſertled with the monſtrous power of the Popes, but gradually and na- 
turally followed it. 1205/40. £:5 N nen 
CALVIN was a Proteſtant, and a Reformer, and occaſioned great 


good by weakening Popery: but, in the proceedings againſt s ER Vv F- 


Tus, CALVIN was a Pope, nay a popiſh Inquiſitor, if it be true, 
that he was the author of theſe proceedings. Was SERVETUS a 
Heretic to JOHN CALVIN? So was JOHN CALVIN tothe Pope 


and the Monks, who had as much right to burn him, and were as 


little vouched by the Goſpel in their trade of burning, as was he in 


burning sERVETUUS. 
Wr RE every man who differs from another in religious points, 


eſpecially in points owned to be not only curious but even inexpli- 
cable, to be executed, but one man in the world would remain alive, 


fince all men differ more or leſs. No men differ more about Reli 


gion than Clergymen, or with more acrimony. They are ſubject to 


_ diſpute about things of the leaſt and of the greateſt moment, and 


to mix much paſſion with all their diſputes, be the ſubject every fo 
important, or ever fo trivial: I wiſh I could fay, that they never ma- 
nifeſted any unchriſtian want of charity towards each other, and to- 
wards all their opponents whatſoever. However that be, 'tis mat- 
ter of wonder, that they, who are ſo different and oppoſite, nay fo 
endleſsly divided in their ſentiments, can ſo boldly exact conformity 


from all men, can contend that all men ſhould agree with them, 


who cannot agree with one another. erk 
UNDER all the darkneſs, and uncertainties of Paganiſm, did the 


Philoſophers (the Teachers of thoſe days) differ more widely, or 
quarrel more fiercely than the Teachers under a clearer diſpenſation 


have differed and quarrelled? Or did the wrangling of theſe old hea- 


then Sages ever produce ſuch furious ferments in the world, ſuch 
mercileſs wars, ſuch public deſolation, as the everlaſting contention 


between Fathers and Fathers, between Doctors and Doctors has pro- 
duced? Tis ſtrange, that they who profeſſed to be guided by eter- 
nal verity, and to guide all men to it, ſhould maintain eternal ſtrife 
about it. If this be owing to their own various conceits, to their 


paſſions, errors and particular intereſts, with what certainty, or ſatiſ- 
faction, or fafety, can we rely upon ſuch diſputing and contradicto- 


ry Leaders? How is it poffible to be determined by judges who vary 
thus infinitely in their judgments? Will they tell us, that they agree 
in the thing, though they differ in explaining it? This would be too 
reat mockery, when it ſeems we muſt aſſent to the thing as they 
explain it; elſe there is an end of all their pretended authority and 
guidance. If they ſay, that the thing cannot be explained ar 
all; this is ſtill equally abſurd, ſince the aſſenting to what admits 


no explication, is to aſſent to nothing; and why do they diſpute about 


what they can never clear? 
IT, in truth, looks as if the providence of God had thus ordered 


it, on purpoſe to baffle the vanity of ſuch men as would dictate to 


others, and attempt to make his word clearer or darker than he him- 
ſelf has thought fit to make it. It looks as if he meant to warn 
us, by theſe their perpetual wrangles, to depend upon our own eyes 
and reaſon for underſtanding his will revealed in his word, which to 
the meaneſt capacity diſcoyers what is fin, and what is dury, What 
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more is neceſſary? Has curious doubting and learned diſcord ever 


mended the world? I wiſh the contrary were not too tragically true. 
Tux province of public Teachers is perſuaſion, Other force than 
that, and the force of good example, tis monſtrous, tis contrary 
to the Goſpel, to require any, or any reſpect at all but what reſults 
from their uſefulneſs and the piety of their lives. All men will be 
ready to reverence. them according to the meaſure of their integri- 


ty and virtue, and of the good that they do. What would they have 


more? This is reverence upon a ſolid foundation, ſuch as will laſt. 
But to demand high reſpect to meer ſhew and names, to the ſancti- 
ty of their characters, however little there appear in their perſons, 
or to their mighty prerogatives from Heaven, when their purſuits 
are altogether worldly, is the direct way to bring themſelves under 
public ridicule and even public indig nation. 7, Tp 

IL. is only ſanctity of actions that makes a ſanctified character; 
and whoever does thoſe actions has that character, as he who does 
them not cannot haye it, though he, may boldly aſſume it. A Cler- 
gyman who is a proſecutor, an oppreſſan a drunkard, proud, unjuſt, 
licentious, muſt with an ill grace talk ef his ſacred} ꝑrofeſſion, or 


pretend to the Holy Ghoſt, Much more conceivablig it is, much : 


more likely and natural, that the Holy Spirit ſhould inffuence and 
accompany any Layman who is peaceable and merciful, juſt and ſo- 
ber. That Spirit can never ſurely be ſuppoſed to dwell in evil and 
vicious men, be their titles ever ſo ſpecious and celeſtial. He whoſe 
ways are not apoſtolical, can never be eſteemed a ſucceſſor to the 
Apoſtles: whereas he who lives like an Apoſtle, though he bear no 
particular habit or name, is an apoſtolical man. i our 
IIx is not reconcilable to common ſenſe. or any ſenſe, that ho- 
lineſs or the power of holineſs can adhere indelibly to a man of 
an idle, or profligate and impure life, merely by the force of ordi- 
nation, of being ordained according to the preſcription of the Law 
and Forms of man's deviſing, to perform an office which he per- 
forms not, but neglects or diſhonours. Can it ever accord with 
reaſon, or with the idea of God and his Religion, that thoſe lands, 
which are once poſſeſſed by one ſort of Churchmen, though acquir- 
ed by the moſt impious frauds, to maintain the luxury of infamous 


and cheating Monks, muſt ſtill continue appropriated to the uſe of 


another ſort of Churchmen, and can never be alienated without the 
ſin of ſacrilege? That the holy Church of Jeſus Chriſt, Who poſ- 
ſeſſed no wealth himſelf, nor left any behind him, can crave or bear 
an endowment acquired by robbery and frauds, or refuſe to make 
reſtitution to ſuch as have been plundered in his name by vile and 
pacigus dcr? hoc 1 non 197 


Sect. XII. How it is that gublic Teachers fail of reſpeci, 


AN chere be more ſhocking tenets than thoſe, mentioned in the 
1 laſt Section, or more r ant to all reaſon and virtue, to all 

truth and piety? Vet many woch te 

fierceneſs. It is certain that the Reformation owned none ſuch, nor 

conſequently does our Church, which is founded upon the Refor- 

VOI. II. Mm mation, 
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mation, own them. In renouncing Popery, we renounced all its fal- 


ſities and abominations; nor can he who adopts and defends them, 


be an Engliſh Proteſtant, nor indeed hardly a Chriſtian, if he thus 
fly in the face of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and in their name demand 


poſſeſſions which they never enjoyed, demand power which they 
never ſought, but always renounced. en enen, 
I in their exhortations, they promote narrow intereſts, ſeparate 
from the public intereſt, or hurtful to it: if they endeavour to make 
their hearers rather blindly obedient to themſelves than zealous for 
the public' weal and for the honour of the State, rather intoxicated 
dupes to names and deluſion, than wiſe and good ſubjects: if when 
they are angry at their Governors they encourage diſaffection to the 


Government, but, when humoured, preach up flavery and tameneſs 


under oppreſſion however outrageous, can they hope to be reve- 
renced? Can they be thought actuated by Religion, or Reaſon, b 
Mercy, or Truth, or by any good fpirit? But, if their conduct 

contrary to all this, no contempt or public deſpite can poſſfibly be- 
fall them. Where they aqraterthily, they will be as ſure of reſpect, 
as by acting differently they will be ſure to miſs it. True reſpect 
comes from god deeds and not from notions and appellations, much 
leſs from pride and the. itch of dominion, from impatience of diffe- 


© 4 4 * 


rence in opinion, or peeviſhneſs of ſpirit. Whoever manifeſts a ge- 


neral meekneſs of behaviour, univerſal charity and forbearance, con- 


ſults and promotes private honeſty and peace, with public virtue and 


tranquillity and the welfare of ſociety, and goes about doing good, 


cannot fail to find the eſteem of all men. 
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HA reſpect a great portion of the World owes to its 

Y Teachers, the miſerable condition of moſt parts of it, the 

ignorance and flavery to which they have brought it, and under which 
they ſuffer, nay oblige it to lye, do abundantly ſhew. Can it be de- 
nied that as their power roſe, civil happineſs ſunk, that in propor- 
tion to their grandeur: has been the miſery of their | followers? In- 
deed if the moſt heavy and laſting curſes that can befal or afffict 
human kind, entitle them to reſpect, they may, in many places, claim 
the higheſt, from public deluſion, perſecution, beggary and bondage, 
and from general deſolation and woe; as from ſo many monuments 
of their own raiſing, or ſuch at leaſt as they largely helped ro raiſe. 
It is evident, that where they proſper moſt; the people are the moſt 
wretched, and that to ſuch proſperity ſuch wrerchedneſs is owing; 
if that can be called proſperity which produces ſuch infinite evil“ 
Is not this ample warning to nations which are not yet in the 

ſame condition, to take care of every approach towards it? Andis not 


this a ready anſwer to every attempt for accumulating overmuch world- 


ly property upon ſpiritual men. Beyond a certain meaſure it makes 
them uſeleſs, very much makes them dangerous, and their pride and 
power always riſe in proportion to their revenues. Is it not ſo in 
Spain and Italy, where their infinite wealth, eternally productive of 
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infinite authority, has made them a public plague and ſcourge. There 
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their terrors and depredations know no bounds: Guarded by flames 


and an Inquifition againſt gainfayers and all oppoſition to their enor- 


mous falſhoods and inſatiable avarice, they cheat and domineer with- 


out fear or reſtraint, and not content to prey upon the ſubſtance of 


the miſerable Laity, rob them even of their ſenſes and their time. 
So compleat is the deluſion there, ſo faſt the bondage over ſoul and 


body. eee 3 


Ix this be dreadful, let other nations yet free and rational, yet 
at liberty to underſtand the Bible and to follow their Conſciences, guard 
againſt all meaſures that would lead them, however imperceptibly, 


into the ſame doleful and unchriſtian ſtate, for Chriſtianity is a ſtate 


of freedom. The Church of Chriſt has ſubſiſted, and even flouriſh- 
ed, without any revenues at all; but too much revenue has always 
impaired its purity, ſometimes quite defaced it, as in the above in- 
ſtances. It has always ſo happened, that immenſe wealth and a holy 


. profeſſion have not well accorded, and much pomp and ſpirituality 


neither look well nor ſound well together. Neither can there be a 
more effectual demonſtration, that neither a heavenly commiſſion, nor 
heavenly hearts belong to men, to any ſer of men whatſoever, than 
to ſee them ever and ardently engaged in purfuits of worldly wealth 
and worldly power. bn I (6196460 be oy. dork 

LET the public Teachers have a maintenance in the name of 
God, a decent and eaſy maintenance ſecured to them by laws and 


the conſent of ſociety ; but let them not boldly pretend to derive their 


maintenance from God, when it is evidently the gift of men. They 
who contend for this, cut themſelves off from all regard, and cannot 
poſſibly be grateful to any benefactor, ſince they. conſider him not as 
the giver, but only as the inſtrument, nay probably may think him 
an uſurper in pretending to give them what was theirs before by di- 
vine right. n _ We 
MoREoveR their maintenance ought to be reſtrained within a 
certain meaſure, and not ſuffered to grow ſo as to devour in time the 
property and maintenance of all other men. If ſome of them have 


too little, as doubtleſs they have, others have too much; and in all 


orders of men there will ever be ſuch inconveniences and unequal 
diſtribution; nor 1s it poſſible for public wiſdom to remedy the ſame, 
or for the public purſe to enrich or even to ſupport all that are indi- 
gent, or ſituated lower than they wiſh, and ſometimes deſerve. It is 


more juſt that particulars. ſhould bear a hard lot, than that, to mend 


it, ſociery ſhould ſuffer, and the ballance of ſociety be loſt or endan- 


gered. It is againſt all reaſon, and very ungenerous, to ſeek relief 


from any ſcheme which would in-time bring all men to ſeek relief 
from them. I wiſh it could be ſo ordered, that wherever Religion 
roduced Gain, Gain would never prove to be more conſidered than 


[13 | 
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Sect. XIV. An inquiry. why the Chriftian Diſpenſation 

bas, with all its advantages and excellencies, ſo litile 
mended the World. Whether and how far public Teach- 


ers are chargeable with this. 


H Y the world has not been more mended by the Chriſtian 
Diſpenſation, of itſelf fo much adapted to mend the world, is 
worth the inquiry of all men, eſpecially of ſuch as are employed to 
inculcate its precepts upon the minds of all. And here many other 
inquiries ſubſequent to this will naturally occur; namely, whether 
they have ever purſued their own worldly intereſt more affiduoully 
than ſuited with their holy profeſſion, and never proſtituted religion 
to ſerve the purſuits of wealth and power : whether they have ever 


diſpenſed with fins, and been even partial to favourite and bountiful 


ſinners, or diſcouraged and even perſecuted conſcience, and ſincetity, 


and all holineſs that bore not their mark: whether they never claim- 


ed an abſolving and damning power, and by it brought men to fear 


them more than God, to be more afraid of offending them than of 


committing fin, for which they could fo eaſily pronounce pardon: 
whether they have always manifeſted that humility, gentleneſs and 


| benevolence: ſo well becoming ſuch as ſpoke in the name of Chriſt: 


whether they never uſed the Holy Goſpel to warrant their own an- 
ger and ambition or avarice, and in the ſtile of the Goſpel enflamed 


the mad rage of party: whether they have been equally diligent to 
make their followers ſincere Chriſtians, as warm zealots, Champi- 


ons for Chriſt as Champions for Churchmen: whether they pro- 
moted knowledge and all religious and rational inquiries without re- 
ſerve, and taught truth rather than blind ſubmiſſion, rather than 


the narrow principles of particular factions: whether they have pro- 


moted the great bleſſings of ſociety, civil and religious Liberty, obe- 
dience to equal and fixed Laws rather than to the lawleſs and un- 


ſteady will of man, and have always ſupported Government, when 


Governors obſerved the Laws; and whether men who have a holy 
profeſſion, if in their conduct they be not holy, can be reverenced 


for their profeſſion which they diſhonour, or lead men into all righ- 


teouſneſs, without being righteous themſelves ? | x 
Tu E continual endeayours of ſo. many thouſand Teachers in any 
country, to recommend the beauty and benefit of Religion and Vir- 


tue, and to ſhew the deformity and miſchief of evil and immora- 


lity, would ſurely be of vaſt weight and conſequence. But let the 


number of Teachers be ever ſo great, ſmall good will enſue, if ma- 


ny exert no endeayours at all, if many do it ſuperficially, like a taſk 
which they ſeem forced to, and not to chuſe or delight in. 

Ir they recommend dry and dark ſpeculations, ſuch as are hard 
to be underſtood, or if underſtood, produce no practical duties, and, 
without mending the heart, only perplex the head; or if they in- 


veigh againſt ſuch as entertain ideas different from theirs, and pro- 


voke people to bitterneſs towards each other, inſtead of exhorting 
them to mutual love and forbearance: If their hearts appear ſet 
upon PIs and gain, and dominion, rather than filled with humi- 
lity and ſelf-denial, and zeal for the fouls of men: If they promote 

| woken n ignorance 
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DISCOURSES UPON TACITUS. 135 
ignorance and ſlavery, perſecution and diſcord; and ſhew ahger of 
favour to men, not according as they are wicked or virtuous, but 
countenance their own followers however bad, and hate and diſtreſs 
ſuch as only follow the pure dictates of Conſcience: If they dar- 
ken or pervert the Goſpel by vain gloſſes, by falſe and ſelfiſh com- 


ments, and would oblige all men to ſubmit to theſe their inventions, 


tho directly oppoſite to the Goſpel and all the ends of the Goſpel ; 
ſmall is the wonder that mankind are not mended by ſuch de- 

aved inſtruction. It is indeed wonderful that, bad as they are, they 
are not {till worſe, ſince tis manifeſt that over a great part of the 
earth, and in ſome of its fineſt regions, their Inſtructors are conti- 
nually deceiving, debaſing, blinding, frightning and oppreſſing them. 

In matters of Religion, neither the Greek Church nor the Roman 


Church allow their people to retain common ſenſe, nor to forgive 


it in others. For Religion they are taught gibberiſh, and contra- 
ditions and dreams, and to hate and damn as Atheiſts, or Heretics 
all who are not fo blind, and diſtracted, and laviſh as themſelves. 
Their Teachers even aſſume to ſell them the mercy of 'God and 
eternal Salvation, at a price, to abſolve them from the blackeſt guilt 
for money, and for money to diſarm the Almighty of his reſent- 
ment and vengeance. As long as they can pay, they may fin, and 


are thus encouraged nay warranted in eternal immorality. In the 


Office of the Datary at Rome, fins are taxed according to their ſe- 
veral ſizes and qualities, and the greateſt as well as the leaſt are 


cancelled by ſilver and gold; and for iniquities deſtructive to ſoci- 


ety and ſhocking to nature, ſuch as have wealth may find atone- 
ment. 1 

WurR RE fuch or any commutations for fin are allowed and prac- 
tiſed, are ſins likely to abate, ſinners ro mend, or Religion to abound, 
or even to ſubſiſt, in any force or purity? I with nothing like this 
vile traffic were found in other countries even where Popery is abo- 
liſhed. I doubt a good gift to the Altar, that is, to them who mi- 


niſter there, often paſſes as an expiation for a multitude of fins; and 


has it never happened that a bounty to the Church has been ſtrange- 


ly preſſed upon the conſciences of timorous and dying people, as what 


powerfully opened the gates of Paradiſe, and was a prevailing an- 
tidote againſt future torments? e 
ONE thing ſeems to be notoriouſly true of almoſt all parties in 
Religion, that men are not eſteemed by them according to their real 
piety, and virtue, but according to their blind adherence and party- 
zeal; and the moſt worthleſs or worſt men are often careſſed and 
applauded, whilſt the ſobereſt and the beſt are neglected or decried. 
Thus we have ſeen very pious Chriſtians hated and traduced as ve- 
ry bad Churchmen, when very baſe and very profligate men were 
extolled as excellent Churchmen. "Iv 5 5 N 
TAE Gentlemen of Port Royal were, for their Learning and Wri- 
tings, for their Religion and Virtue, an ornament to the learned world 


as well as to the Kingdom of France: They were even zealouſly at- 


tached to the Romiſh Religion. Bur all this merit faved them not 
from contumely and ' perſecution, - becauſe . had defended the eter- 
nal laws of Morality and the Goſpel againſt the execrable maxims 


and caſuiſtry of the Jeſuits, who in their voluminous writings had 


confounded all Morality and Conſcience. For this the Gentlemen of 
Vo I. II. Nn Port 
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Port Royal were repreſented as Atheiſts, Heretics, and enemies to 
the Church, nay as enemies to the Government, and thence expoſed 
to all injuſtice, ill uſage and the frowns of power. The like eat. 
ment had the divine-Archbiſhop of Cambray, the immortal 'F EN =" 
LON. When at the ſame time, the groſſeſt ignorants, the vileſt vos 
luptuaries, the moſt hot headed bigots, were reckoned excellent Ca- 
tholics, applauded, and preferred. | +19 502 eoflieg 
Wu the King of Sardinia has lately done, in taking the edu 
cation of youth out of the hands of the Jeſuits, ' merits great at- 
tention, and is an example to other Princes and States, at leaſt to 
thoſe of the ſame communion. It was indeed of high moment, that 
the public education ſhould not be directed by an order of men 
who were continually purſuing an intereſt directly againſt the inte- 
reft of the State; who taught his ſubjects not ſo much to reverence 
the Magiſtrate as to reverence them, nor to love or conſider the good 
of the whole, but the good of that Order; who poiſoned them with 
party-maxims deſtructive of the maxims of ſociety, and inſtead of Y 
inſtilling the benevolent principles of peace and mutual forbearance, 5 
without which all ſociety muſt be miſerable or periſh, inſpired vi- f 
rulence and eternal hate, and would rather ſee the State run into 
ruin and diſſolution, than fuffer the leaſt variation from their own 


conceits, however fond, or ridiculous, or wicked. For, tis notori- EE J 
ous, that this is the ſpirit of the Jeſuits. I wiſh it were not the Y 


ſpirit of ſeveral others ſects and bigors, eſpecially where their bigo- 
try is animated by a paſſion for power and riches. It ſeems the 
Court at Turin is not much diſturbed at the threats of the Reve- 
rend Fathers to leave the country, but even frankly offers paſſports 
e 06. , T5 BINS», ON fn 


No body can forget the extraordinary merit and bitter treatment H 
of the late excellent Dr. CLARK, his able performances in defence | 


of Chriſtianity, and the reſtleſs attemprs ro ruin him as a bad Church- 

man. The declaration of Father CAN AY E the Jeſuit to the Mar- 

ſhal D'HO cQUINCovu RT, related by St. EVREMONT, was open No 
and inſtructive. The Marſhal had faid, that he was formerly a Jan- 
ſeniſt, but he was now for the Jeſuits, and could be crucified” for 

his Religion, though he knew not why or wherefore. Oh excellent 

words, bleſſed motions, fays the Jeſuit! be crucified for Religion, yet 

not know why or wherefore ! what an extraordinary grace, my Lord; has 
Heaven beſtowed upon you? Eſtote ficuti infantes> Be as little chil- 

dren: Bleſſed are the poor in op Egg good Father liked che 
Marſhal's zeal the better for being ſtark blind: fo far was he from 
blaming his ignorance” 07 an ie yd eee ad e 
 _WarEREvER it is more dangerous to offend the Clergy than 
to offen God, tis natural for the intereſt of Religion to decay. For, 
the ignorant and the many, wil always incline, nay probably be 
taught to rely more upon them than upon him, and to think tliat 
if they can but pleaſe them, they cannot diſpleaſe him. Where an 
ill man who conforms, is better uſed than a good man who diſſents, 
the neceſſity of being good will not be confidered, but the neceſ- 
fity of being conformable, and men will not be ſo much afraid of 
fin as of diſſenting. When the doing certain actions, which may 
be done without any devoutneſs at all, ſhall yet paſs for devotion, 
many will be apt to think that when they have performed theſe, 
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they have done all. that is required, at leaſt made amends for paſt 
iniquities, which they may ſtill cancel, as often as committed, by 


the like atonement and repetitions, and by a little devotion on one 
day in the week, calm their conſcience about all their failings during 
there 3: ns 5 

Tu us falſe zeal is as it were a mulct for want of Religion, and 
paſſes for Religion; and many other Churchmen beſides thoſe of Rome, 


ſeem to accept of equiyalents in the room of real piety. Were it 


otherwiſe, the guides of one ſect would love the ſober and good 


men of another ſect better than the vicious of their own. They 


would hate the ſtricteſt conformiſts who wanted virtue, and eſteem 
ſeparatiſts who had it. But, I doubt the conſtant practice is other- 


wiſe in moſt Churches and Sects. So that the name of Religion is 


uſed, but the thing, the eſſence, is often turned into faction and party, 
and loſt in the endleſs paſſions of men. They all talk of CHRIST 


and PAUL and appeal to them. Perhaps tis well for many that 


they are not yet called upon by either to make good their appeals. 
Nay, were CHRIST or PAUL to return to the earth under their 
former characters, I fear their reception, in many countries, would 
not bes better than it was in Jude 5... | 

Tus Section, as well as the whole Diſcourſe grows too long tho' 
much more might be ſaid. I ſhall make but one obſervation more, 
namely, upon the ſtrange inconſiſtency which has ſometimes appeared 
in the notions of ſome great and venerable. Doctors about evil and 
fin; I mean how they could, be vehement againſt peccadillos, 


againſt follies and frailties, which were of little conſequence, and for 


which perhaps they had no reliſh, yet could often, at the ſame 


time, go deliberately, nay zealouſly into apparent meaſures of pub- 
lic oppreſſion or of public tumults and war; could affiſt and ſanctity 


the moſt enormous, the moſt dreadful, the moſt complicated and 


devouring of all ſins, thoſe of Tyranny and Rebellion; could de- 
claim terribly againſt profane ſwearing, which only hurt him who 


uttered it, and yet encourage and animate univerſal Perjury, ſome- 


times in Magiſtrates, at another time in the? people; and be for 
eſtabliſhing univerſal Slavery, inciting general Revolts, at different times, 
juſt as they happened to be pleaſed or diſguſted. For, ſuch has been 


the inconſiſtency of their behaviour in many countries and at many 
times; and, as none have ever proved ſorer plagues to righteous Go- 
vernors, none have been ſuch fell champions for Tyrants. And as to 
the abuſes of Religion, eſpecially fuch as were gainful, have they 
ever appeared willing to reform them, or willingly ſuffered them 


to be reformed by others? And have not all great and ufeful Re- 


formations been accompliſhed. by the Laity, and conſtantly oppoſed 


by the public Teachers? Could Religion, the humble and diſinte- 
under ſuch Circumſtances and 
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Sect. XV. Of Public Spirit, its uſe and efficacy. Flow 
tile promoted by public Teachers. Some Conſiderations 
5 upon the importance and character of Public & pirit. 


HILST the public Teachers were ſo much attached to party 
c and intereſt, it was no wonder that in their teaching there were 
many material omiſſions. One ching of great importance they ſeem 
to have almoſt entirely neglected, I mean the raiſing and recommend- 
ing of Public Spirit, ſo neceſſary to the proſperity of every Country, 
and even to the preſervation of all. Twas this which animated the 
Roman State, and ſet the Romans above all other men. But they 
who inſtructed the youth of Rome had no by-ends, no detached inte- 
reſts of their own. They inſpired ſuch as they taught, with the love 
of their Country, and of Virtue and of Honour. The public good, 
the glory of the State, was the end of all, and to promote it they 
had learned chearfully ro forego every private advantage, nay life it 
ſelf. This was a fine ſpirit, early and conſtantly infuſed, and pro- 
duced men who were a credit and ornament to human nature, and 
are patterns ſtill for the whole race. Such was the glorious effect of 
2 noble and rational education. „„ 
Tur Romans began to know the value of Liberty, and to feel a 
paſſion for the Public Weal, at an age when others ſince are conning 
over words, and know little elſe but to fear the rod, and, without 
once thinking of their Country, only learn to reverence a particular 
ſett of men and names, and heartily to hate all the reſt. They are 
for a courſe of many years employed about words, and notions and 
ſubtleties; and when they are thus ſufficiently diſciplined into narrow- 
neſs of mind, when their heads are well filled with abſurd maxims 
and unmeaning diſtinctions, they may be ſafely truſted abroad in the 
world, as ſecure againſt all free and rational fentiments, and poſſeſſed 
with falſe ideas of reverence and of averfion, to the end of their lives, 
When, like the young Romans, they might be ſhining in aflem- 
blies or armies, they-are engaged in Logic and combating in Meta- 
phyſics. Ot WT: 048 
MR. Lock ſays, Tis matter of aſtoniſhment, that men of qua- 
« lity and parts ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be fo far miſled by cuſtom 
« and implicit faith. Reaſon, if conſulted, would adviſe, that their 
© children's time ſhould be ſpent in acquiring what might be uſeful 
4 to them when they come to be men, rather than to have their 
« heads ſtuffed with a deal of craſh, a great part whereof they u- 
« ſually never do (tis certain they never need to) think on again as 
long as they live; and ſo much as does ſtick by them they are only 
« the worſe for, This is fo well known, that I appeal to parents 
ce themſelves, who have been at coſt to have their young heirs taught 
« it, whether it. be not ridiculous for their ſons to have any tincture of 
ce that ſort of learning, when they come abroad into the world; whe-_ 
ther any appearance of it would not leſſen and diſgrace them in 
company. And that certainly muſt be an admirable acquiſition, 
« and deſerves well to make a part in education, which men are 
« aſhamed of where they are moſt concerned to ſhew their parts and 
« breeding.” | 
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In latter ages the cauſe of public Liberty has been little beholden 
to the public Teachers, who, inſtead of inſtilling and cheriſhing 
Public Spirit, without which Liberty can hardly fubfiſt, have too 
often exerted all their endeavours to extinguiſh both. Wherever 
Slavery is ſettled, they help too aſſiduouſſy to confirm it, and where 
it is not, many of chem have appeared diligent agents to introduce 
it, Was it thus they merited the profound reverence which they claimed 
from mankind, thus that they earned the mighty revenues which 
they enjoyed, for bringing upon men the higheſt evil which men 
can ſuffer, an evil big with every other evil, the dreadful calamity 
- Fox the following part of this Section upon Public Spirit, I am 
obliged to a noble Lord of great knowledge, obſervation and parts, 
with all which he himſelf ſeems to be much leſs acquainted, than 
they are who have the happineſs of knowing him; and ſuch is the 
private manner in — paſſes moſt of his time, that his ac- 
uaintance are far from numerous: So natural it is for fine quali- 
flcations to be accompanied with great modeſty” | 
-— © IT is a temark of THuUcyYDIDEs, that bad Laws well exe- 
* cuted are better than good Laws not duly obſerved. Ir is not 
* enough for a Nation to have a good Conſtitution, unleſs both the 
* Governors and People concur in adhering to it with ſtriftnefs. 
« Abuſes once ſuffered to creep in, ſo naturally gain ground, fo quick- 
« ly ſpread, that it requires conſtant vigilance to prevent their en- 
te trance and growth. A jealouſy for the Public is a commenda- 
« ble jealouſy, and if ever the exceſs of any paſſion were juſtifiable, 
te jr would ſurely be ſo here. That temper of mind to which we 
« give the name of Public Spirit, is ſo neceſſary to all ſocieties, that 
tis next to impoſſible they ſhould long ſubſiſt without it. Indeed, 
« whatever difficulties particular men may find in the exerciſe of it, 
« all men agree to commend it. Nor can there be better proof 
te of the excellency of any character, than to ſee the very men who 
t reſolve never to deſerve it, taking great pains to make the world 
« believe that they have a right to it. 5 
« IN times of the greateſt corruption, we do not find, that ever 


<« corrupt man of any ſenſe durſt openly avow his principles, ot 
« declare that he made his own intereſt the meaſure of his public 


« conduct. Quite otherwiſe: Such men are apt to ſtart ar their 
* own picture, and will not forgive thoſe who diſcover their views 
« and repreſent them in proper colours. Such tenderneſs is pru- 


_ « dential; ſince the diſcovery of ill deſigns, is a ſtep towards defeat- 


© ing them. Beſides, men are generally more aſhamed of vices 
« that ſhew the weakneſs of their underſtanding, than of thoſe 
« which unfold the corruption of their hearts. 'Tis a confeſſion 
© of the meanneſs of a felfiſh diſpoſition, that men are thus loth to 


« be thought governed by it. Though they would be glad to reap 


© benefit from their low purſuits, they are aſhamed to be detected 
« in contriving them. „ 5 
« Tt therefore looks as if it were equally renouncing the rules 


of good ſenſe and every impulſe of good nature, to be deſtitute 
of regard for the welfare of the Community, or to imagine that 
« any private advantage can ſtand in competition with the proſpe- 


„e rity of the whole. For one nation to grow rich by the ſpoils 
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of others, is very unjuſt, yet not always impolitic. But to weaken 
and impoveriſh our own Country, is as fooliſh as tis wicked; ſince 
private property muſt be very inſecure - when once that of the 
public is in danger; nor can it be ever more fo than when it 
comes to be deſerted by thoſe whole intereſt it is to preſerve it. 

« T believe that ſcarce any Conſtitution has been overturned by 
meer accidents or misfortunes. Errors at home may have im- 
mediately contributed to national ruin, and foreign invaſion brought 
it on. But a long courſe of miſmanagements, of ambition and 


rapine, and of evil and looſe adminiſtration, has generally preceded | 
all great Revolutions; when the leading men made it their only 
« ſtudy to ſupplant, decry, and oppreſs each other; when the peo- 
ple were on. both ſides perverted to ſerve the narrow and corrupt 
CREED of particular and oppoſite Leaders, and were animated not 


y zeal for their Country, but for hoſtile factions debauching and 
rending their Country. Whenever cabals, and licence, whenever 


corruption and contempt of authority, are the meaſures of ac- 


quiring, and afterwards of ſupporting power, the conſequences muſt 
be oppreſſion and injuſtice, which will naturally introduce diſor- 
der and confuſion. A Government thus ſapped in the foundations, 
like a tree looſened at the roots, will infallibly be overturned by 


the firſt unruly blaſt, and would in time be overſet even by its 
own weight. Z e * 
© SOCIETIES can never ſubſiſt but through the ſame means 
by which they were firſt inſtituted. Impartiality and juſtice, zeal 
for the Public, and a ſteady adherence to its intereſt, are the only 
national ſecurities. When theſe are wanting, large Territories and 
der Fleets and Armies will prove but feeble ſupports; and in 


dite of all ſuch ſplendid appearances, deſtruction will follow. The 
everal changes of Government in the Grecian Commonwealths, 


are proofs of this obſervation. Abuſes of power made corrupti- 
on neceſſary; corruption produced baſeneſs, luxury, and the extinc- 
tion of all virtue, and theſe ſeldom ended but in ſome kind of 


Uſurpation and Tyranny. Nor were they brought to a ſenſe of their 


follies till they had thus ſuffered: for them; and, before they thought 


of returning to their old principles of honeſty and Public Spirit, 
they muſt be firſt awakened by the ſevere laſh of ſome arbitrary 


power. Tar + 
“ IT was for this integrity of Manners, for this Public Spirit, 


— 


and inviolable attachment to their Conſtitution, that the Lacedæ- 


monians were ſo remarkable, as were alſo the Romans for many 
ages, and it was through the decay of Public Spirit and national 
Integrity, that Athens was ſo near being deſtroyed in the courſe 
of the Peloponneſian War. ALCIBIA DES, who had boundleſs am- 
bition, employed his great wealth in debauching the people, that 
by their aſſiſtance he might raiſe himſelf upon the ruin of his 
antagoniſt, Hence alſo the peace concluded between the two na- 
tions by NICIAs, was broken a few years after it was made; 
a breach which brought on all thoſe loſſes abroad, all thoſe diſ- 


— / 


tractions at home, which had like to have ended in the utter 
ſubjection of the Republic. 


« Many examples of this kind are found in the Roman Hiſto- 


rians; but remarkable above all is the ſtory and conduct of c ar- 
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I we inquire into the accounts of latter days, we till find 
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4 SAR, Who by debauching the people enſlaved the State. Who- 
« ever reads T VU LLy's Epiſtles, which are a curious ſecret Hiſtory of 


« thoſe times, muſt, be ſtruck with the prodigious diſſolution of 
*© manners in that once honeſt and powerful people. Indeed ſo aſto- 
* niſhing was the change, . that, they were: become even . paſt re- 


„ claiming. All the ſmart, of their long and heavy misfortunes, 


* was. not ſufficient to bring them back to a ſenſe of their du 
© to their country. Inſomuch that when by the death. of their 


« Dictator, Liberty was once more as it were preſented to them, they 


<« wanted the courage, or rather they had not the honeſty to ac- 


« the ſame cauſes regularly producing the ſame effects. What was 


it that occaſioned thoſe long and deſperate civil wars which af- 


« flicted and almoſt deſtroyed the great and powerful Kingdom of 
% France? Was it not private ambition, private intereſt carried on 
c under public pretences? The preſervation of the old Religion, and 
<« the modeſt requeſt of a toleration to the new, were the outward 
* appearances, and very plauſible they were. But the unjuſtifiable 
ce ambition of the Princes, and the ſelfiſh attachment of their de- 


e pendents, were the ſecret ſprings that produced and prolonged thoſe 


« pernicious diſturbances, pernicious not only in weakening and im- 


* poveriſhing the State for the preſent, but in debauching the prin- 


« ciples of all orders of men, and making each fide look upon the 


cc irregular views of their own party as . the only objects of atten- 
c tion and zeal, and thus ſacrifice the intereſt, nay almoſt the very 


« being of the Community to the low and narrow purſuits of fu- 
« rious factions. And when after the ſhort calm of HEN R the 
« fourth's reign, the public diſorders. began to revive in the minority 
« of his Succeſſor, and it was found neceſſary for the ſupport. of the 
« Royal Power, to curb and break that of the Grandees, an op- 


* 


ce own ſecurity as well as their Maſter's, totally to deſtroy all poſ- 


« ſibility of oppoſition, So that putting an end to the old eſta- 


« bliſhment, in its room they ſet up a new, which, probably, the 
« French Nation will never be able to remove or alter. _ 

 < *T1s impoſſible to forget, on this occaſion, the great Re- 
c yolution in a neighbouring Kingdom, not much above half a cen» 
« tury ago. Whilſt the Nobility and Commons were wiſely quar- 


c relling about the manner of raiſing the money requiſite for diſ- 
„ banding the army, two or three Parricides ſnatched the opportunity, 
e and ſold the Liberties of their Country for two hundred and fifty thou- 
« ſand crowns, and changed an elective and limited Monarchy in- 
< to one hereditary. and abſolute. FRA 


| cc WO can reflect on the folly of ſuch conduct, without ſur- 
« prize, when he conſiders it as ſometimes paſſing upon the world 


for mighty artifice and cunning ? To barter away ſubſtances 


ee for ſhadows, to part with a birthright for a meſs of pottage, is 
« an abſurdity ſo glaring, that one might as well believe thoſe who 
« do it to be poſſeſſed with real honeſty as with any ſhare of wiſ< 
e dom. Contemptible, and poor and fooliſh are any terms, even 
«. the higheſt terms, for betraying one's Country. They who do it, 
* do but teach and encourage others to play the ſame game upon 

No g © themſelves, 


« portunity was furniſhed to two ſucceeding Miniſters, for their 
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« themſelves, where they find by their example it may be done with 
a impunity. What is general diſhoneſty, bur general inſecurity? To 


& ptackiſe villany our ſelves, is to authorize it in others againſt us; and 

tis as natural to loſe by it as to gain by it. They who for ſome 
roft of their own would defraud mankind of their liberties or 
oftunes are like ſharpets who intoxicate company with liquor be- 


cc 
& dupes ir money, but have cauſe to fear their rage; ſince 
« by the unjuſt loſs of their money, men are likewiſe apt to 
« loſe all temper. | | a on by OS 25 | | 
« WiTHOUT peace of mind there can be no ſuch thing as 
happineſs; nor can there be any peace of mind where there is a 
ſenſe of guilt, which is naturally accompanied with apprehenſion 
of danger. Can fuch as know that = are not to be truſted 
themſeſves, ever frankly cruſt others? They will be apt to think 
others like themſelves, true only to ſelf-intereſt; and fo will try 
to deceive them, as well as deſpiſe them for being deceived. Thus 
endleſs — whether in private or public life, will be at- 
tended. with endleſs anxieties, when ſuch as practiſe it remember 
that by all their vnrighteous acquiſitions, all their guilty ſucceſs, 
they can only ſet themſelves up as marks te be ſhot at, and will 
have the leſs chance of eſcaping by being ſo much expoſed. 
« GxeEATNESS acquired by great abilities and Public Spirit, is 
a noble acquiſition, and will be enjoyed with ſatisfaction, though 


rI 


« jt cannot always eſcape obloquy and clamour. But power and 
« pomp purchaſed by the miſery and groans of the people, as it is 


&« always deteſtable, fo tis always unfafe. Grandeur, in order to be 


«@ reſpected by the Public, muſt be ſupported with merit towards 


« the Public. They who love the people, they who conſult their 
te jntereſt and N it, ate worthy to ſhine amongſt them, nay, 
« worthy to rule them. But greatneſs without dignity, which ariſes 
« as well from public benevolence as from capacity, is like Laws 
« wichourt penalties: The weak and fimple may perhaps ſubmit to 
tem; but they are aw 7-8 by thoſe whom they are moſt wanted 
« to reſtrain. To be exalted 

« riſe by force and iniquity, and to aſſert ſuperiority over men by hurt- 
* ing and oppteſſing them, is ſtrange infatuation, a dangerous pro- 
* yince. "Ts like being mounted on an unruly horſe without bit 
« of bridle; a fituation which no wiſe man would chuſe to be in. 
c When $0LON was adviſed to make uſe of his intereſt with his 
< countrymen to ſeize che fu e rule, he anſwered wiſely, that 
« Tyranny indeed was 4 fair ſpot; but there was no way to come out 


ct of< i. | | 


% SUCH as are known nat to love their Country, cannot reaſon- 


ably expect to be ſafe in it, of that enmity to the Public will 
not meet with public hate, which is the next ſtep to public re- 
venge: and they who are indifferent to every intereſt hur their own, 
though they may 1 flatterers who have minds as bad as 
theirs, can never be ex from one miſerable reflection, that 
moſt men, and all the men abhor them, whilft only a few 
of the worſt applaud them; nor can they find much delight from 
the hollow praiſes of a tribe of Fawnets, when they remember 
that injured multitudes are at rhe ſame time perhaps curſing them. 


fore 1 play with them. They may ſucceed in robbing their 
t 
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ory the ruins of Liberty and Laws, to 
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indeed perſonate Public Spirit 
for a while paſs for virtuous without having Virtue: But the 
fraud will ſoon be diſcovered. No diſguiſes can long hide the 
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« T HE deſire of applauſe is implanted, in human nature, and 


without doubt intended by the Author of nature as an incite- 


ment to virtue and benevolent actions; ſince by ſuch means only 


we can be ſure of obtaining ſo l a gratification. We may 
for a while, yet have none, and 


falſe Patriot; and his hypocriſy will but add to his condemnati- 
on, when it is no longer able to cover his guilt. 
« THERE ſeems to be one never failing teſt whence to diſtin- 


1 guiſh a public ſpirited Man; even an honeſt and diſintereſted 


heart. This is a ſort of conſtitutional Virtue, and whoever has 


it is ſecure againſt many of the moſt dangerous temptations. The 


love of money and of power are violent paſſions, and few who 
are ſtrongly poſſeſſed with them can ſafely truſt themſelves. How 
naturally does the avaricious man liſten to any ſcheme for filling 
his coffers? How eagerly does the ambitious man enter into mea- 
ſures for enlarging his figure and power? How apt are both to 
flatter themſelyes that they deſerve all that they can poſſibly poſſeſs, 
that whatever they can graſp is but their due, and that there- 


fore they can never graſp. too much? Blinded by theſe favourite 
inclinations they can bear nothing that thwarts them; and as they 


thus ſtate the account on one fide only, the ballance 'muſt be 
eternally one way. 2 | | 


TH E true Patriot is content to take the approbation of his 
* own conduct, at leaſt for one part of his reward; neither would 
he exchange his quiet of mind, or the good wiſhes of his coun- 


trymen, for all the benefit which he could poſſibly make by juſtly 


forfeiting either. He has a general benevolence to the reſt of the 
world, and cannot taſte that unnatural happineſs of being alone 
eaſy amongſt the many that are miſerable, eſpecially were they 


to be miſerable by his means. Though he may not ſer up for 
any romantic pitch of Patriotiſm, though he do not undertake 
to devote himſelf for his Country, like cuRT1vus, and may be 
diffident of the weakneſs of human nature when put upon ſuch 
awful trials; yet of one Virtue he is at all times ſure, never to 
ſacrifice the Public to his paſſions or intereſt, or riſk the tran- 
quillicy of the State for any views or emoluments of his own. 


The End of the Diſcourſes. 
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ERRATA in the DISCO URSEsS. 


: AGE 13. line 1. for them, read it. p. 17, I. the laſt, after dreaded, put a comma. p. 30. I. 36. 
1 for their, r. his: and l. 37. for eſtates and lives, r. life and eſtate. p. 94. at the end of the 


firſt Paragraph put a point of interrogation. p. 108. 1. 11. for once, r. one of. p. 121. 1. 35. 
for hearing, r. bearing. p. 128. Sect. ix. paragraph 2. for purſuit, r. purſuits. p. 133. 1. 18. 
for proſecutor, r. perſecutor. p. 139. l. 35. after Slavery, add or. | | 


ERRATA in the HISTORY, &c. 


AGE 51. line 15. for implacable, read implacably. p. 82. I. 6. for mere, r. were. p. 97. J. 
a laſt but two, dele comma after were. p. 136. 1. laſt, after tidings, add a comma. p. 141. I. 
8. LVANUS. p. 149. I. 5. after FaB Ius, add a comma. 


P- 182. 1. 3. after and, add that. p. 191. I. 8. after S15zNNa, put a full point. p. 225. I. 13. for 
was what he boaſted, r. what he boaſted was. p. 228. I. 22. for From, r. For. p. 270. I. 24. for 


Treverians, r. Lingones. 1. 25. for Lingones, r. Treverians. p: 295. 1. 2. for from, r. by. p. 296. 


I. laſt but four, for mighty, r. nightly. p. 326. I. laſt but two. dele the word two. p. 331. l. 
for orderly, r. dnt,” Nr OM OO _ 85 
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The SUMMARY. 


Weg TE decay of good Hiſtorians, whence: the partiality of 
BY //riters, why. What copious matter for the follows 
ing Hiſtory. The condition of the City, Armies and 

=s Provinces, upon the death of NERO. GALBA di/{iked: 

le wickedneſs of his Miniſters: the Soldtery diſcon- 
tent. Of VESPASIAN, MUCIANUS, and the forces in the Eaſt. 

Thoſe in Germany revolt. GALBA adopts vis O: OTHO conſpires 


. both, corrupts the Prætorian guards, and is by them ſaluted 


mperor. GAL BA and PESO murdered: their Characters. What 
terror prevails in the City. V1TELLIUS proclaimed Emperor, by 
whom and how. The march of his Army and Generals into Italy: he 


himſelf follows. His luxury and ſtupidity. The cruelty and rapine 


of his Generals, CAECINA and VALENs. The behaviour of 
OTHO; he and VITELLIUS ſtrive to over-reach one another. Com- 
buſtions in Meſia, but repreſſed. The terrible ſpirit of the ſoldiers 
in the City, their diſorders and inſurrection: require to have the 


whole Senate murdered : are hardly appeaſed by OTHo.. The me- 
lancholy ſtate of Rome OTHO leaves. it and proceeds to war. — 


All theſe the tranſattions of a few months. 


F I the ſecond Conſulſhip of szxvius 
dal GALBA, who in it had rirus viNIUs 
for his Collegue, I ſhall begin this Work. 
For, the preceding hiſtory, eight hundred 
and twenty years backwards to the foun- 
dation of Rome, has been by divers au- 
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2 THE HS$TORY- 


when aſter the battle of Actium public peace could be no 

otherwiſe obtained, than by throwing the whole power of 
the Roman world into the hands of one, all ſuch noble 
writers utterly diſappeared. Moreover, towards the im- 
pairing and corrupting of truth, many other cauſes con- 
curred: As firſt, the Public, being but one man's pro- 
perty, was no man's concern, and Rome was to her own 
Citizens become like another State, foreign and unknown. 


Next, as well from a ſervile proneneſs to idolize the Em- 
perors, as from a deteſtation of their perſons and power, 


their conduct was miſrepreſented. So that, between the 
perſonal complaiſance of ſome, and the perſonal wrath of 
others, the impartial care of informing poſterity was loſt. 
It is true that againſt the arts of a fawning writer we are 
eaſily upon our guard. But readily ſwallowed are bitter- 
neſs and calumnies; ſince, while in ſycophancy there ap- 
pears the deteſtable guilt of ſervitude and debaſement, 
detraction and invective come covered under the deceit- 


ful diſguiſe of boldneſs and free ſpeech. To me neither was 


ALBA, nor OTHoO, nor VITELLIUs known by any act of 
favour or injuſtice. That my promotion in the State was 
begun by VESPASIAN, augmented by 111 u s, and by oo 
MITIAN advanced yet higher, I would by no means diſ- 
own. But by thoſe who, like me, profeſs to deliver 
truth, naked and uncorrupt, nor perſonal affection nor 
perſonal hate muſt be admitted in their Characters of men. 
If life remain, I have reſerved, for the ſtudy and em- 
ployment of my old age, the reign of the deified Nerva, 
with that of the Emperor 1R AJA N; a work more copi- 


ous, as well as more ſafe. Such is the rare felicity of theſe 


times, when you are at full liberty to entertain what 
ſentiments you will, and to declare what ſentiments you | 
entertain. 
My preſent attempt is to 18 a time abounding i in 
revolutions and ſurprizing events; tragical in battles and 
ſlaughter; full of fury and faction, of inſurrections and 
revolts; a time horrible and bloody even in the intervals 
of peace. Behold four Emperors ſlain by the ſword; 
three fierce civil wars, foreign wars ſtill more; generally 
a {ad mixture of both civil and foreign: Our affairs in- 


deed ſucceſsful in the Eaſt, but in the Weſt melancholy 
and 


3 


and diſaſtrous: Commotions begun in Illyricum, and be- 
ginning in both the Gauls; Britain reduced, and juſt af- 
ter loſt: The Suevian people, and thoſe of Sarmatia, con- 


federated againſt us; the name of the Dacians, for the many 


bloody defeats, ſometimes ſuſtained from them by us, 


ſometimes by us returned upon them, become great and re- 


nowned: The Parthians ready to arm upon the appear- 


ance of a counterfeit xERO: Italy in the mean time af- 
flicted with freſh calamities altogether tragical, or with 


old, after a long intermiſſion, revived: The faireſt cities 


of Campania ſwallowed up or overthrown, and that fine 


territory, fruitful above all others, covered with deſolati- 


on: Rome itſelf, by frequent conflagrations, laid waſte; 
her temples, the moſt venerable and ancient, utterly con- 


ſumed; and even the capitol burnt down by the hands of 
Romans: Religion profaned; mighty and daring adul- 
teries: The Ifles peopled with Exiles; the rocks conta- 


minated with murder and blood. But more hideous ſtill 


were the ravages of cruelty at Rome. It was treaſonable 
to be noble; capital to be rich; criminal to have borne 
honours; criminal to have declined them; and the re- 
ward of worth and virtue was quick and inevitable de- 


ſtruction. Nor were the baneful villanies of the Informers 


more ſhocking than their mighty and diſtinguiſhing re- 
wards; whilſt upon ſome were beſtowed, as the ſpoils of 
the State, the Pontifical dignities and thoſe of the Con- 


ſulſhip: others were ſent with Procuratorial authority in- 
to the Provinces: ſome were made prime confidents and 


miniſters at home; and in every ſtation, exerting all their 
terrors and purſuing their hate, they controuled and 


confounded all things. Slaves were ſuborned againſt their 
Maſters, Freedmen againſt their Patrons; and ſuch as had 


no enemies were betrayed and undone by their friends. 

The age however was not ſo utterly forſaken of all vir- 
tue, but that it likewiſe afforded laudable examples of 
friendſhip and magnanimity. There were mothers who 


accompanied their baniſhed ſons; wives who followed their 


husbands into exile; in kindred were found reſolution and 


ſuccour; in ſons in law conſtancy and duty; in ſlaves 
ſuch fidelity as mocked all the menaces and horror of 


the torture: Illuſtrious men ſtruggling under keen diſtreſs, 
5 : upporting 


4 THE HISTORY 


ſupporting it nobly, and their fortitude in death equal to 
that of the moſt celebrated ancients. Beſides the endleſs 

_ emergencies and rotations which were purely human; there 
appeared, in the earth and the air, ſuch ſigns as were more 
than natural, the tumult and menaces of thunder, and 
other prophetic warnings; but all ſtrangely varying, joy- 
ful, terrible, doubtful, apparent. In truth, as never had 
more tragical calamities befallen the Roman people, never 
was it proved by more evident indications, that not for our 
protection, but for their own vengeance, is the providence 
of the Gods over us. yt BEET. 

Bur before I begin the thread of my ſtory, it ſeems 
neceſſary to repreſent the condition of the City, to ſhew 
the ſpirit of the ſeveral Armies, the ſtate and diſpoſition 
of the Provinces, with all our political advantages and 
weakneſſes in the whole Roman world; that hence may 
be learnt not only the laſt refult of things, which is for 
the moſt part fortuitous, but their cauſes too and firſt 
movements. As the death of xERO paſs'd for a public 
bleſſing, eſpecially in the firſt impulſe of joy; ſo it awa- 
kened different paſſions in the minds of men, not only at 
Rome, in the Senate, People, and City troops, but in all 
the Legions every where, and in the Leaders of the Legi- 
ons; as then firſt was diſcloſed a ſecret of government 
which affected all theſe intereſts; © that elſewhere than 

c at Rome an Emperor could be created.” The Sena- 
tors rejoicing in their ancient liberty juſt reſumed, ex- 
erciſed it with the greater boldneſs, as GALBA was a 
new Prince, not yet eſtabliſhed, and abſent. The prin- * 
cipal Roman Knights were, next to the Senators, inſpired 
with the ſame pleaſing paſſion. Such of the people as 
remained uncorrupt, and were attached to the intereſt of 
the great families, with the followers and freedmen of ß 
perſons condemned to death or exile, became revived with 
vigorous hopes. The Vulgar, they who were ſunk in ; 

' ſordidneſs and debauchery, and inured to the idle amuſe- =} 
ments of the Theatre and the Circus; with them the viler 
ſort of bondmen, or others who having waſted their for- 
tunes, ſubſiſted by the infamous vices of NERO; were all 
ſtruck with ſadneſs, all greedy of rumours and innovati- 
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l OF TACITUS. 3 


Tux Soldiery of Rome, who were poſſeſſed with a long 
and ſworn fealty to the family of the Czfars, and from no 


biaſs in themſelves, but rather by artifice and inſtigation, 


were urged to deſert nzRo; after they found that the 
promiſe of a donative in 6atB4a's name was unfulfilled; 
that there was not in — 5 „as in war, equal ſcope for 
mighty merit and mighty recompences; and that the fa- 


vour of a Prince created by the Legions, would be en- 


groſſed by the Legions; became abandoned to novel de- 
ſigns, in which they were further animated by the treaſon- 
able practices of YM Y HID TVs their Captain, who had 
embarked in meaſures to ſeize the Sovereignty. It is true, 
that in the very attempt x THD Ius periſhed. But, tho 
the head of the conſpiracy was cut off, moſt of the ſoldi- 


ers had been engaged in it, and their diſaffection remained. 


Nor did they refrain from ſeditious invectives, vilifying 


 GALB A for his old age and avarice. That ſeverity of his, 
a quality ſo admired of old, and by the ancient armies 
ever diſtinguiſhed with applauſe, was very grievous to a 


ſlothful ſoldiery ſcorning the primitive diſcipline, and for 
fourteen years ſo habituated to the baſe reign of NE Ro, 
that at this time they no leſs admired the vileneſs and vices 
of their Princes, than of old they had adored their virtues. 
The diſaffection was heightened by a ſaying of 64r34's, 


a faying worthy of virtue and the Commonwealth, but 


to himſelf perilous; hat he choſe bis ſoldiers, and did not 
buy them. Neither did the reſt of his conduct correſpond | 


with this good rule. 6 


Tirus vinivs and CORNELIUS LACo, his miniſters, 


the one of all men the moſt peſtilently wicked, the other 


the moſt worthleſs and abject, - deriving upon him the 


weight and ſcandal of their own numberleſs iniquities, and 
ſcorn upon the impotence of the adminiſtration, involved 
the Prince, already enfeebled with age, in utter ruin and 
diſgrace. Slowand bloody was his march to Rome, hav- 
ing in it flain cinG6onivs vARRO, Conſul elect, and 
PETRONIUS TURPILTANUS, Who had been Conſul; the 
former as an aceompliee in the Conſpiracy of xymyaID1vs, 
PETRONI1US for having commanded as General under E RO: 
and both were deemed to periſh as Innocents, as they died 
without being heard in their own defence. His public entry 
Von Tl DEE =" - into 
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Cs - THE HISTORY. 
into the City, after the maſſacre of ſo many weng ſoldiers 


deſtitute of arms, was of boding aſpect, and terrible even 
to thoſe by whoſe ſwords they had fallen. A Spaniſh Legi- 


on was by him brought into the City, where likewiſe re- 


mained another, one enrolled by NE RO out of the Ma- 


rines. So that Rome was filled with an army altogether 
new and extraordinary there. For, beſides all theſe forces, 
there were many more from Germany, Britain, and II ly- 


ricum; ſuch as had been thence detached by E RO, and 
ſent forwards to the Caſpian ftreights, for the war which 


he meditated againſt the Albanians, | but recalled to ſup- 
preſs the revolt of vixDz x in Gaul. Mighty and abundant, 


materials theſe for public combuſtions and changes; ; in 


truth not all directly combining in favour of any particu- 
lar, yet all prepared for the next daring ſpirit. _ 
Ar the ſame juncture it fortuned, that the aſſaſſination 


of Lo DIUS MACER, and e eee cAPTTo, were 
divulged. MacE , whilſt he raiſed manifeſt commotion 


in Africa, was by TREBONIUS, GARUCIANUs, the Im- 
Procurator there, at the command of GA LB A, ſlain; 


and A Iro in Germany for the ſame crime, by coRNE- 


LIUS AQUINUS and rA BIUS vALE NS, Commanders of 
the Legions, without ſtaying for the Emperor's command. 


There were who believed that APT o, however abomina- 
ble he were, ſtained with avarice and immerſed in impurities, 
had yet declined to engage in any turbulent counſels; that 
having rejected the ſolicitations of aquinus and vALENS 


to rebel with them, he was by them charged with their 


own ill faith and treaſon; and that GALA, whether from 
unſteadineſs of ſpirit, or afraid of making deeper ſerutiny, 


and ſeeming to approve their conduct whatever it were, 


ſeeing whatever it were, it could not be recalled; ratifi- 


ed the execution. However it were, both theſe execu- 
tions, that of MA ER as well as that of cariro, were 


ſadly received. The uſual fate this of every Prince un- 


der public hate; ſince every action of his, whether good 


or evil, is invidiouſly conſtrued and contributes to — 
him. Already too his Freedmen, indulged in immode- 


rate power, were to common ſale expoſing all the honours 
and emoluments of the State. His Bondmen alſo were 


greedy to, profit "7k their ſudden -Juaſhine and eager to 


1 Convert 


Book I. OF T ACI TUBS © 
convert into haſty gains the ſhart reign of an ancient Maſ. 
ter. So that in the Court of 6 a1.34 appeared all the evils 


and exceſſes lately ſeen in that of NE xo, and were equally 
grievous, but not equally excuſed. To thoſe who were ac- 
cuſtomed to behold the youth and gay perſon of NERO, 


even the age of GALBA was matter of deriſion and hate; 


agreeably to the genius of the Vulgar, in their comparing 


of Princes, always to prefer figure and perſonal grace. 


SUCH was the temper of men at Rome, ſuitable to that 
of a multitude ſo mighty and various. For the Provinces; 
Spain was governed by LV vIus RUFUsan eloquent man, 


and qualified for affairs in time of peace, but void of ex- 


perience in war. Both the Gauls, beſides that they ftill 


reyerenced the memory of vinDdEx, were retained by 
recent obligations, the privilege of Roman Citizens, and 
the reduction of their Tribute. "Thoſe Gallic Cities how- 


ever, which lay contiguous to the German armies, as they 
were not diſtinguiſhed with the like honours, but ſome 


of them even ſhortened of their territory, felt the ſame 
meaſure: of indignation from the advantages reaped by 
others, as from the indignities done to themſelves. A- 


mongſt the German armies appeared a ſpirit altogether | 


threatening in forces ſo mighty. From the pride of their 
late victory, they were become exulting and furious; and, 


from fear of being charged with eſpouſing an oppoſite 


cauſe, anxious and diſtruſtful. Late and flow had been 


their- revolt from NE RO; neither had ver GINIus their 


General declared immediately for ALBA. Whether he 
ſtudied to make himſelf Emperor, is uncertain; but uni- 
verſally agreed, that the ſoldiery had tendered him the 


Empire. By the ſlaying of cae1To, even ſuch as could 
not complain that it was undeſerved, were yet piqued 


and enraged. What they wanted was a leader; ver 61- 
N ius having been, under the ſhew of friendſhip, remov- 
ed from them; and in his Perſon, as he was not reſtored, 
but his conduct even arraigned, they conceived themſelves 
to be charged as delinquentm . 
Tu Army in upper Germany contemned their Com- 
mander, ORD EON TUS FLA ccus, one from his lameneſs 


— 


and the infirmities of age, unweildy and decrepit, void 
of firmneſs, void of authority; unequal, in truth, to the 


direction 
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3 THE HISTORY 

direction of a ſoldiery the moſt orderly and peaceable. 
So that, under their preſent frenzy, they were even fur- 
ther inflamed by his impotent endeavours to reſtrain them. 
The Legions in lower Germany had been a good while 
without a Commander of Conſular name; till now by 
GALBA was ſent viTELL1Uus, the ſon of that viTELLIUS 
who had been Cenſor and thrice Conſul. This to the 
Emperor ſeemed ſufficient. The Army in Britain was 


free from all diſorder and the rage of parties. None, 
in truth, of all our Legions lived more inoffenſively than 
they, during all the heat and uproar of the civil wars; 


perhaps becauſe they were remote, and gy wings by the 
ſea; or perhaps by frequent action in the field, they had 


been inured, upon a foreign foe rather to ſpend their 


hate. Illyricum remained in tranquillity ; though the 


Legions called from thence by NERO, had, while they 


tarried idle in Italy, applied by Ambaſſadors and ſolici- 
tations, to VERGINIUS. But as by long tracts of countries 


the two armies were disjoined, (the moſt wholſome expe- 


dient to ſecure the faith of ſoldiers) they neither united 
their forces, nor communicated their infection and crimes. - 


IT u Eaſt continued hitherto: free from all commotion, 
Lieixlus uuelANus, at the head of four Legions, govern- 
ed Syria, a man equally fignal for the favours and for the 
frowns of fortune. In his youth he had, by all arts and ad- 
dreſs, courted the favour of men in power. His eſtate being 


then waſted, his condition deſperate, the indignation too of 
cLAUDIUs threatning him, he crept into a retirement in 
Aha, and there lived as near to the ſtate of an exile, as he 


was afterwards to that of a Sovereign. In him centered a 


and - vigilance ; haughtineſs and complaiſance; during 


receſs, exceſhvely voluptuous; of infinite abilities; when 


and r h, as a public minifter: admired, as a private 


voluptuary condemned. But being a great maſter in all 


the ſeveral arts of engaging, he was mighty in credit with 


thoſe who! were under him, or about him, or in equal 


authority with himg ſueh a man, finally, as could eaſier 
make an Emperor than be one. The war againſt the 
Jews was conducted by rIAVIUS VES As IAM us, at 
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combination of qualities good and bad, luxury 
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Book I. OF TACITUS : 


the head of three Legions; a command to which he 


had been preferred by nz xo. Nor againſt ALBA did 
VESPASIAN harbour any unkind wiſh or diſtaſte; nay he 


had diſpatched away his ſon TiTus to perform fealty and 


homage; as in its place we ſhall remember. That the 
Empire was by the inviſible laws of fate, by prodigies 


: divinely ſent, and by the reſponſes of Oracles, foretold 


and ordained to vEsPASIAN and his ſons; was what we 


believed after we had ſeen them Emperors. 


Tu government of Egypt with the command of the 
troops which bridled it, had, from the times of au cGus- 
TUS, been veſted in the Roman Knights with the autho- 
rity of its ancient Kings. Such precaution he thought 


neceſſary, to retain under his own inſpection the govern- 


ment of a kingdom ſurrounded with ſeas and deſerts, 
abounding in grain, intoxicated with ſuperſtition, ad- 


dicted to riot, and thence prone to feuds and ſedition; 
unacquainted with the reſtraints of law, and inſenſible 


of duty to magiſtrates, TIBERIUS ALEXANDER ruled 
at this time there, himſelf a native of Egypt. Ar RICA 


and the Legions in it, were diſpoſed to ſubmit to any 
Emperor whatſoever, now CLoDIUs MACER was lain; 
having in him proved the government of an humbler 


maſter. The two Mauritanias, Rztia, Noricum, Thrace, 
and the other countries adminiſtered by Procurators, 
adopted the temper of the ſeveral armies lying next 
them, and were inſtigated by love or hate to the diffe- 


rent factions, according to the neighbourhood and influ- 


ence of the ſtronger. The Provinces which were un- 


armed, and Italy itſelf principally, lay open to be inſlaved 


by the next invader, whoever he were, and to become 


the prize of war and conqueſt. In this ſituation ſtood 
the Roman affairs, when sERVIUVS GALBA in his ſe- 
cond Conſulſhip, with TiTus vinivs for his Collegue, 


began the year; a year which to them proved the laſt, 
and upon the Commonwealth well nigh brought her final 
doom. WR. | | 

EARLY in January arrived advices from pour RIUs 
PROPINQUUS, Procurator of Belgic Gaul, that the Le- 
gions in higher Germany, in open. violation of their 
oaths and allegiance, demanded unperiouſly to have an- 

Vol. II. ! other 
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People of Rome referred the free election of one; as from 


this complaiſance they hoped to merit a lighter cenſure 


of this their revolt. It was this intelligence that ripened 
the defign about which GAL BA had for ſome time been 
deliberating within himſelf, as well as in concert with his 
confidents, concerning the adoption of a ſucceſſor. Nor 
in truth had any ſubject, during the few months of his 
reign, ſo much filled all mouths throughout the City; 

not from the licentious freedom only and fondneſs of 
canvaſhng public counſels and events, but in conſidera- 
tion of the crazy age of GAL BA. Few indeed poſſeſſed 


any affection for the Public, or capacity to judge of it; 


but numbers, out of ſecret and ſelfiſh views, awarded the 
adoption to this patron, or to that friend, ſpreading his 
fame ii cabals. They even found motives equally ſtrong 


from their hate of TITUS VINIUs, who growing daily 


more potent, grew thence daily more deteſted. For, 
ſuch was the weakneſs and acquieſcence of 64134, that 

by it the avarice of his friends, already inſatiable, and 
ravening according to to the meaſure of his ſovereign for- 
tune, was further heightned and excited ; whilſt under a 
Prince thus feeble and credulous, their i iniquities were at- 
tended with the ſmaller peril, and with | on the more 


mighty. 


TRA whole Power of the Sorerdignty was ſhared be- 


tween TITUS viNnivs the Conſul, and coRNELIus 
Laco, Captain of the Prætorian Guards. Nor inferior 
to either in grace and authority was 10 Lus his Freed- 


man, now veſted by the Gold ring with the order of 
Knighthood, and every where called by an equeſtrian 


name, that of MaxTIaNnuUs. Theſe favourites, already 


at variance, and in ſmaller inftances purſuing each his 
_ own ſeparate views, were in their ſentiments about chuſ- 


ing a fucceſſor, divided into two factions. Vinius was 
for oTHo0: LA co and 1CELUs were combined together, 


| yet not ſo much to favour the intereſt of any particular, 


as that of any particular but him. Neither was the friend- 
ſhip between oTHo and TiTUs' vixius unknown to 
ALB who had learnt it from the bruitings of ſuch 


as are wont to comment en all things. For, as vi- 
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Book I. OF TACIT US. 11 
niUs had a daughter who was a widow, and oTHo 
was not married, it was taken for granted that an alli- 
ance between them was intended. It is my own opi- 
nion, that GALBA was moreover moved by a concern 
for the Commonwealth, which was in vain reſcued from 


NERO, Were it to devolve upon oTHo. For, in a man- 
ner looſe and idle had oTHo waſted his tender years, 


in ſcandalous debaucheries his youth, and grew accept- 
able to NERO purely by imitating his profligate life. To 


him therefore, as to the chief confident in his impure plea- 
ſures, had NERNO committed the keeping of his beloved 


miſtreſs, poyPEA SABINA, till he could accompliſh tke 


removal of o rAvIA his wife; but ſoon ſuſpecting him 


for a rival, he ſent him to Luſitania, where the admi- 


niſtration of that province furniſhed a pretence for keep- 
ing him from Rome. In Luſitania he governed with 
gentleneſs and popularity; was the foremoſt to eſpouſe 


the cauſe of GALA, nor failed to promote it with vigour; 


and while the war continued, made the nobleſt figure 


of all who attended it; and the hopes which, from ſuch 


recommendations, he had inſtantly conceived of the a- 
doption, continued daily to tranſport him more and 
more, as he was favoured by moſt of the ſoldiery, and 
as all the courtiers and creatures of NERO were paſſion- 
ate for'a Prince ſo reſembling the late one. 

G ALBA the while, who after tidings of the ſedition 


in Germany (though of virzLLius he hitherto knew 


nothing certain) was beſet with anxieties; full of fears 


whither the fury of the armies might tend, nor in truth 


truſting to the faith of the troops in Rome; applied 
what to him ſeemed the only remedy, and held a coun- 
cil for declaring a ſucceſſor. To it, beſides vinius and 
LACO, having ſummoned Mar1us CELSUs, Conlul ele, 

and DUCENNIUS GEMINUS, Governor of Rome; he, 
after a ſhort ſpeech concerning his own great age, or- 


| dered e180 LICINIANUs to be ſent for; tis uncertain 


whether of his own motion and choice, or, as ſome be- 


Jieved, by the perſuaſions of Laco; as between him and 
P1s0 there had paſſed an intercourſe of friendſhip at 


the houſe of xuUBELLIUs PLAUTUS. But he artfully 
recommended vis o as one to himſelf unknown; and to 
2 | this 
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this his counſel had accrued the character of ſincerity 


from the reputation of the recommended, altogether e- 
minent and unblemiſhed. P1so was the ſon of Marcus 
CRASSUS and SCRIBON14, and both by father and mo- 
ther nobly born; his aſpect and demeanour reſembling 
thoſe of the ancient Romans; and ſuch as, in candid eſ- 


timation, paſſed for grave; but by thoſe who judged 
cenſoriouſly, accounted melancholy and auſtere. That 


part of his temper, which alarmed the diſcontented, 


pleaſed the perſon adopting. | 


_ Garza therefore, taking vis o by the hand, is ſaid to 
have ſpoke in the following ſtrain. Were I, as a pri- 
vate man to adopt you for my ſon, by vertue of the 
« law Curiata, in preſence of the Pontifs, according to 


« the ordinary uſage; glorious even then would be the 


« adoption to us both; as with the blood of the great 


« PoMPEYand of MARCUS CRASSUS, my family would 
« be enriched; and the nobility of your houſe derive 


« freſh ſplendor from the ſignal luſtre and renown of the 
« Sulpitian and Lutatian race. I am now a public per- 
« ſon, by the united conſent of Gods and men called to 
« the Empire; and of this ſame Sovereignty, for which 


«© our Anceſtors contended with arms, I, who by war 


c have obtained it, do offer you the poſſeſſion, while you 


ce are neither ſeeking nor purſuing it: A gift to which 
« IT am urged only by the love of my Country and your 
« own excellent qualifications. In this I follow the ex- 
« ample of the deified aucusTUs, who aſſumed ſucceſſive- 
« ly, for his partners in power, firſt his fiſter's ſon MA N- 


„ CELLus, next his ſon in law A GRIP PA, afterwards his 


« grandſons; laſtly, his wife's ſon TiBER1Us. But Au- 


« GUSTUS who would entail the Empire upon his own 


« houſe, in his own houſe ſought a ſucceſſor: I chuſe 


c out of the Commonwealth an heir to the Common- 


« wealth. Not that I am reduced to this choice by any 
« want of relations, to my blood, or of fellow comman- 
« ders in war. But neither did I, no more than you, 


« arrive at ſupreme power by any efforts of ambition; 


« and my thus overlooking your relations, as well as my 


« own, is a proof and monument with what ſincerity of 


« intention I prefer you to all men. You have a bro- 
'1 « ther, 
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ther, in nobility your equal, in age your ſu uperior ; , 
a man worthy of this Fortune; did I not in you find 


one ſtill more worthy. Such is your age as to-be paſt 
the giddineſs and impetuoſity of youth; ſuch has been 
your courſe of life, that nothing in your conduct thus 
far, is ſubje& to blame. But hitherto you have only 
had an adverſe fortune to cotitend with. More dan- 
8 and keen are the ſtimulations of proſperity,” to 
the temper of the ſoul and call forth its weakneſſes. 
F or, the ſtrokes of calamity we ſtruggle under and bear: 
By a flow of telicity we are Y ſubdued and cor- 


rupted. 


ee, You; doubtleſs) will ſtill retain with your uſual 
firmneſs, the ſame honour, faith in friendſhip, ' candour 
and freedom of ſpirit; eridowthetits which above all 
others adorn the mind of Man. But the falſe com- 


plaiſance of others will ſlacken your fortitude, Flat- 


 tery will force its way to your heart; deceitful ſooth- 


ings, the moſt peſtilent poyſon to every honeſt affe&i- 


on, will enchant you; and to his own ſordid gain will 


every particular be wreſting your honour and good in- 


clinations. You and I u pon this occaſion converſe 
together with hearts perfectly open and ſincere: Others 


will chuſe to make their addreſſes to our Fortune ra- 
ther than to us. Indeed, to deal faithfully with Prin- 
ces, to reaſon them into cheir duty, is a mighty task, 

and with infinite difficulty performed. But eaſy is the art 
of cajoling any Prince whatſoever, and in doing it 
the heart has no ſhare. Could this immenſe Empire 
ſubſiſt and be ſwayed without a ſingle Ruler, I ſhould 
glory in reſigning, - glory in being the firſt Emperor 
who reſigned the power of the Republic into her own 
hands. But ſuch, long ſince, has been the fatal ſitu- 
ation of the State, that all the good which my old 
age enables me to do to the Roman people, is to leave 
them a good Succeſſor; nor can you, with all your 
youth, do more for them than afford them in your- 
ſelf a benevolent Prince. Under 118 ERIUS and ALT- 

GLA and CLAUDIUs, we were all of us no more, 

the Roman world was no more, than as the ene 
of one family. That the Empire has in me begun to 
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be elective, is a ſign of our ancient liberty revived, 


and ſome equivalent for it; the only liberty we are ca- 
pable of enjoying. Now the Julian and Claudian 


families being extinct, the beſt men are likely, in this 
way of adoption, to become the higheſt. Tobe ſprung 


from a ſovereign race, is the effect of chance, and fur- 


ther than this requires no deliberation or regard. But 


in the work of adoption, the judgment is exerciſed, 
free from biaſs and reſtraint; and whenever you want 


to chuſe, you are by the general conſent directed to 


the perſon worthy to be choſen. 


« Havs always before your eyes the example of N E- : 


Ro, who ſecure, as he was, and ſwelling with the pride 


of his race, a long genealogy of the Cæſars his anceſtors, 


was not in reality dethroned by jurius vinDEx, the 
Governor of a province unprovided with forces, nor by 
me aſſiſted by one Legion; No, it was his own bru- 


tal tyranny, his own beaſtly debaucheries, that flung 
down the Tyrant from riding on the necks of man- 
kind. Nor was there till then any inſtance of an Em- 
peror by public ſentence condemned and depoſed, We 


who ſucceed him by a different title, by war and by 
public approbation and choice, ſhall thence reap pub- 


lic glory, however the malignity of particulars may 


purſue us. Nor muſt you be alarmed, if, while the 
world itſelf continu es in this general uproar, the re are 
two Legions which yet remain unreclaimed to obedi- 
ence. It was my own lot to be called to an unſettled 


fate; and as to my old age, the only objection to 


my government, it is no longer one, ſince, when it is 


known that I have adopted you, I ſhall ſeem young in 
my Succeſſor. The loſs of NERO will ever be regret- 
ted by all the moſt profligate and bad. To us it be- 
longs, to you and to me, ſo to govern that he may not 
alſo be regretted by the good. 0 3 

« To ſay more in this way of inſtruction, the preſent 
conjuncture ſuffers not; nor is it neceſſary; ſince if I 
have in you made a worthy choice, I have anſwered 


«every purpoſe. One certain rule you have to obſerve, 


cc 
cc 


exceeding wholeſome as well as exceeding ſhort ; fo to 
comport your ſelf towards your ſubjects, as were you a 


« fſubject, 
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ce ſubject, you would wiſh your Prince to comport 
e towards you. By this rule you will beſt diſtinguiſh the 
« boundaries of juſtice and iniquity, beſt comprehend 
« the art of reigning, For, you muſt remember that 
« jt is not with us as with other nations, ſuch as are bar- 
cc barous and tyrannized, where a particular lordly houſe 
« js eſtabliſhed, and where all beſides are ſlaves without 
cc reſerve. But you are about to govern the Romans; a 
c people of too little virtue to ſupport compleat liberty, 


c of too much ſpirit to bear abſolute bondage.” 


GAL BA in theſe and the like reaſonings to ps o, uſed 


him like one whom he was but yet creating a Prince. 


The Council treated him, in a flile of high reverence, 
as a Prince already created. Of pls o it is faid, that 
neither in the obſervation of the Council, nor afterwards 
of the Public, where preſently all eyes were fixt upon 
him, did he betray any ſymptoms of a mind either 


troubled or exalted, To GALBA, now both his father 
and Emperor, his diſcourſe was full of reverence, and 


where he mentioned himſelf, full of modeſty ; no change 
in his countenance, none in his demeanour: indications 
that he was more capable of reigning than defirous to 
reign. Where to declare the adoption was next debated ; 
whether to the People aſſembled, or to the Senate, or to 
the Army. The reſult was to do it in the Camp; a pre- 
ference which would highly redound to the glory of the 


ſoldiery; fince their affections, tho when gained by 


abje& court and the force of bribes, they were ill gained, 
yet were never to be neglected when by honourable means 
they could be purchaſed. The palace in the mean time 
was beſet with the multitude, big with expectation, and 

impatient for the mighty ſecret. So ungovernable too is 


the ſpirit of popular rumour, that ſuch as then ſtrove 


to ſtifle and divert it, did thence render it the more ve- 


hement and loud. 


The tenth of January, a day black with heavy rains, 


was moreover by the frequent roaring of thunder, by in- 


ceflant lightning, and by the tumult and anger of the 
elements, rendered unuſually terrible. A matter this of 
religious obſervation in ancient times, and conſtant ground 


for diſſolving public aſſemblies. But it deterred not 6 1 LBA 
rom 
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from repairing to the camp. Whether it were that he 
contemned ſuch things as fortuitous and unmeaning, 3 
or perhaps becauſe the decrees of fate, however foreſhewn, Z 
are yet inevitable. To a full aſſembly of the ſoldiers, 
with the brevity becoming an Emperor, he declared 
„that he adopted y150, after the precedent of the dei- 
ee fied Aus TUS, and according to the cuſtom of an ; 
« army, where every man chuſes his man.” - And left 
the revolt in Germany might by hiding or diſowning it, 
be thence thought more formidable; he frankly told them, 
That the fourth Legion and the eighteenth, by the in- 
« ſtigation of ſome few Incendiaries, had departed from 
« their duty, but further than words and diſcourſe had 
not offended, and would ſoon return to their allegi- 
« ance." To his ſpeech he added neither gift nor court- 
ſhip. By the Tribunes however, by the Centurions, and 
by thoſe of the ſoldiers who ſtood next him, he was an- 
ſwered in ſuch expreſſions as carried in them the ſound 
of ſubmiſſion and alacrity. Through all the reſt was . 
perceived a ſullen fadneſs and ſilence; as having thus 
loſt, during war, the donative which cuſtom and their i 
own inſolent claims had made neceflary even in time of 
3 | peace. Certain it is, that with any liberality, however 
2" . ſmall, from the parſimonious old man, their affections . 
1 „55 might have been gained. He ſuffered, by his ſeverity. Ez 
1 overſtrained, and by practiſing, out of ſeaſon, the rigo- 
rous purity of ancient times, a task to which we are now ; 
no longer equal. — A ee ee C5908 
From the Camp GAL 34 proceeded to the Senate, where 
he ſpoke with the ſame unaffecting brevity, with the 
1 | ſame uningaging bluntneſs, as to the ſoldiery. The 
"i . | ſpeech made by Is o was civil and gracious, and by the 
=_ fathers complaiſantly received. Many of them there were 
1 Vbo loved him and made profeſſions altogether fincere, 7 
N More courtly and loud were they who were averſe to him; J 
1 while the indifferent and the major part, under the offi- 20 
. cious homage which they openly paid him, were foſter- 
v ing ſecret and ſelfiſh hopes, deſtitute of any zeal for the 
"8 DI Public. Nor did vis o after this, during the four fuc- 
{ | | ceeding days, the ſhort interval between his adoption 
mw and his murder, either act or ſpeak in public. Now as 
Ly | „„ advices 
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advices from Germany of the revolt there, were daily ar- 


3 riving and daily confirmed, and as the City was ever 

+. greedy to receive, ever forward to believe all kinds of 

E news, eſpecially ſuch as'are alarming and fad; it was by 

. the Fathers ordained, that Deputies ſhould be diſpatched to 

5 the German armies. It was even matter of ſecret con- 

; ſultation, whether e180 himſelf ſhould not go; and for 

: his going the plea ſeemed ſtill ſtronger. ©* They, in truth, - 
: C would carry with them the authority of the Senate; | 
3 « but he in his own perſon, the Imperial dignity of Cæ- | 
x « far. It ſeemed moreover expedient, that with the | 
7 reſt, Laco, Captain of the Prætorian guards, ſhould be 

I ſent: a deſign which Laco himſelf defeated. The chu- 

| ſing of the Deputies too (for to ALBA the Senate had 

I permitted the choice) was accompanied with a ſcandalous 

i inconſtancy; and they were named, and excuſed, and 

$ changed, according to the ſeveral machinations of parti- 

B culars, to procure or to decline that employment; juſt as 

2 each found himſelf prompted by perſonal hopes or per- 

Z ſonal fears. TS, 8 [-\ 

3 How to find money was the next concern; and while 

HK every expedient was examined, it ſeemed of all others the 

E- moſt juſt, to ſupply the Public at the expence of thoſe, 

2 whom the Public had been impoveriſhed to enrich. Above 

FE ſeventeen millions had NERO conſumed in profuſe penſi- 


E ons and donations. All the partakers in this extravagance 
were called to account by G6aLiB4a, who leaving them a 
3 tenth of that wild hberality, ordered that the reſt ſhould 
be reſtored. But of all that wild liberality they had ſcarce 
1 a tenth left unwaſted; having laviſhed the plunder of the 
=: - Public and that of their fellow Citizens, in the ſame riot 
1 and prodigality, in which they had confounded their own 
private fortunes. And to theſe men, of all others the 
moſt rapacious, of all others the moſt abandoned to pro- 
fuſion and exceſſes, there remained neither lands nor pe- 
cuniary revenues, nor any thing, ſave the implements and 
garniture of voluptuouſneſs and debauchery. In this Court = 
of reſumption preſided thirty Roman Knights; a Court = 
new in its inſtitution, and from the number of officers, —̃ 
from the numerous ſuits and intrigues, heavy and vexa- 
tious. On all hands were beheld open ſales, and the 
Vo I. II. e common 
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common crier; and with public ſeizures, with public con- 


fiſcations, the whole City was in anguiſh and a ferment. Yet 
infinite matter of joy it proved, to find the vile objects of 
N E RO'SEXtravagance as poor as thoſe whom he had robbed. 
About the ſame time were diſcharged from their command 


ANTONIUS TAURUS, and ANTONIUS NASO, Tribunes of 


the Prætorian guards, EMILLUS PACENS1s Tribune of 
the City-bands, and juL1us FRONTO of the N ight-watch. 
This removal however proved no remedy againſt the infi- 


delity of the reſt, but an alarm to their fears; ſince to 
policy and dread they aſcribed it, that particulars only were 
diſmiſſed, and concluded themſelves all equally ſuſpected. 


During theſe tranſactions, oTHo, who in the quiet 


and eſtabliſhment of the State ſaw nothing but deſpair, 
and only upon public confuſion. founded his hopes, was 


in his civil purſuits excited by many concurring ſtimula- 


tions. He lived in a courſe of riot and expence, which 
even to the fortune of a ſovereign Prince would have 


proved burthenſome and uneaſy; under neceſſities ſuch 
as to any private man would have appeared ſcarce ſup- 
portable; burning with rage againſt ALBA, with envy 
towards 2130. A fiction too of fear for his own life, fur- 


niſhed a colour for his inordinate ambition. © He had 
c been obnoxious to NERO; but could not now hope to 


« eſcape a ſecond time by the truſt of a province, or an- 
« other honourable exile. Ever ſuſpected and ever hated 
« by all reigning princes was he, who by the public voice 


« was deſtined to the Succeſſion. To himſelf this conſi- 


« deration only had proved a prejudice with GA LBA, how- 


« ever old he were; a greater prejudice it would till 
« prove with vis o, a young prince in his own nature 
« rough and ftern, and by a long courſe of exile, ren- 
« dered perfectly ſavage. Since therefore oTH © might 


« him to exert his might, and make a reſolute effort, 


« while the authority of GAL B a was daily decaying, that 


<« of vis not yet confirmed. Natural and opportune 
« for enterpriſes mighty and daring, was the ſeaſon of 
<« revolutions in a State. Nor was there cauſe or room for 
« lingering at a juncture when reſignation and acquieſ- 
« cence were more threatning and pernicious than bold- 
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« neſs and temerity. Death was, by the laws of nature, 


« the equal lot of all men; and with poſterity t the deaths 


« of particulars were only: diverſified by glory or oblivion. 
« Now fince the innocent muſt die, and the guilty could 
« do no more than die, it became a brave man to pro- 
voke his fall, nor to periſh without deſerving it. 

Or ko had a ſoul not of the ſame ſoft temper and ef⸗ 
ee with his perſon. Moreover his favourite Freed- 
men and Slaves, themſelves inured to a licentiouſneſs and 


A 


c 


N 


riot inconſiſtent with the economy of a private family, 


were to their Lord continually diſplaying the allurements 
of NERO's Court, the delicacies and revelling, the choice 


of wives, the choice of women, with all the unbridled 
wantonneſs and exceſſes of a Crown; and as he was of 


himſelf paſſionate for all ſuch Imperial luxury, they repre- 


ſented the fame as his own, if he rouſed himſelf and made 
it ſo; but reproached him, if he acquieſced, for leaving 


the poſſeſſion to another. The Aſtrologers at the ſame 
time urged him by their predictions, while they were con- 


fidently averring, that the ſtars preſaged approaching re- 


volutions, and a year of ſignal glory to oTHo. A gene- 


ration of men this by princes never to be truſted, conſtant 
deceivers of ſuch as foſter new hopes and deſiptis and a 


generation which from this our City will ever be excluded 
by law, and againſt law ever entertained in it. Many of 
theſe Fortune-tellers were by ro EA employed in her 


ſecret intrigues, and ſome of the deteſtable inſtruments 


which ſhe uſed for accompliſhing. her marriage with the 
Emperor. Of this tribe yToLoMy was one, he who had 
accompanied oTHo into Spain, and having foretold him 
that he ſhould ſurvive NE RO, gained credit afterwards 
from the event. And now, from a public rumour and 
opinion current amongſt all ſuch as weighed and com- 
pared the old age of ALBA with the vigour and youth of 


 OTHO, PTOLOMY conjectured himſelf, and perſuaded 
oro, that his aſſumption into the Sovereignty would ſure- 
ly happen. But with orHO theſe wretched predictions 


paſled as uttered by a prophetic ſpirit, and as the pro- 


pitious warnings of the Fates. Such is the viſionary ge- 


nius of human nature, ever moſt zealous to believe things 
dark and unſearchable. Neither did PTOLOMY confine 


himſelf 
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himſelf to predictions only; having firſt flattered the am- 


bition of 0TH o, he was now prompting him to the laſt 
bloody act of treaſon. As indeed from the harbouring 


of ſuch aſpi iring wiſhes to the forming of ſuch black pur. 


poſes, the inf is led with wonderful facility. 

Ver whether this treaſon was juſt then conceived, is 
altogether . uncertain. . The . e of the ſoldiers he 
had long and aſſiduouſly courted, | either in view of the 
Succeſſion, which he hoped, or to prepare them for the 


| Conſpiracy which he — This court he was upon 
all occaſions paying them, in their progreſs, from place 


to place, or as they marched in order of battle, or lay 


in garriſon, or were poſted upon guard; calling every 
old ſoldier familiarly by his name, and in memory of 


their common ſervice under NERO, ſtiling them Com- 
rades. With others, as he ſaw them, he would be reviv- 
ing acquaintance; many, whom he ſaw not, he would 
enquire after, and with his money, or his intereſt aſſiſt 
them. Nor in this his commerce with them, failed he 


frequently to drop ſeveral moving complaints, with infinu- 


ations concerning GA LRA, full of darkneſs and ambiguity, 


and every other hint and expreſſion proper to infuſe diſ- 


content and alarms into minds like theirs ignorant and 


vulgar. They already reſented bitterly, as matters of 


mighty grief, their, laborious marches, ſcarcity of provi- 
ſions, and the ſeverity of diſcipline and warfare in this 
reign revived ; that they, who had only been accuſtomed 
to pleaſant tours by ſea, to viſit the delightful bays of 
Campania, and the fine cities of Achaia, were now ob- 
liged to traverſe long ranges of countries, and to climb 


laborioufly over the high Alps and Pyrenees, ſtruggling 
under a load of arms. 


To this flame which had already ſeized the ſpirits of 


the ſoldiers, freſh fuel and firebrands were miniſtered by 
PUDENS MEVIUS, an intimate of TIGELLINUS. This 
incendiary, having firſt ſet himſelf to cajole and ſeduce 
particulars, namely every one naturally addicted to wa- 
vering and giddineſs, or pinched with neceſſity, or aban- 
doned to novel purſuits and the luſt of change, had by 
gradual advances carried this practice ſo high, . when- 


ever GALBA Was entertained at the houſe of 0THo, he 
| 2 1 thence 
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thence took opportunity to diſtribute to the Cohort at- 
tending upon guard, the fum of more than three crowns 
a man, under the name of liberality natural at a time 
of banqueting. This bounty of ,o-7H o's, given in truth 
as a public donative, was further heightened with gifts 
and recompences conferred more privately upon particu- 
lars. Nay, ſo ardent and bold he was in his meaſures to 
corrupt them, that coc Eis FROCULUS, a lifeguard- 
man, having a conteſt with a neighbour concerning their 


boundaries, or HO at his own expence purchaſed the 


neighbour s whole ground, tho the diſpute was only about 


a part, and-upon"'exoCULUs beſtowed it. For ſuch blind 


ſtupidity poſſeſſed the Captain of the guards, that by him 
tranſactions the moſt apparent paſſed ce equally unobſerved 


igen. the moſt — 1 167195; 
Now OH Ho at» this time committed che direction af 


price treaſon premeditated: to one of his Freedmen, oN o- 


MASTUS; who to his Lord introduced two men as proper 


inſtruments in it, 3A RBIUS PHROcULus, “ a Serjeant of 
the lifeguard; and vETVRTUS an Adjutant of the ſame 


band. © HO, when by a converlation long and various, 


he had well tried their temper and capacity, and found 
them to be fellows: erafty and 8 loaded them with 


great rewards, as well as with promiſes mighty and many, 


and furniſhed them with money tocbribe and debauch the 
inclinations of as many of the reſt as they were able. 
Here two commoſi ſoldiers undertook to transfer the Em- 
pire of the Romans from one Prince to another, and 
transferred it effectualhy Into the ſedret of the tragical 
feat intended they admitted very few. The minds of the 
reſt, already uneaſy! and wavering, they urged and a- 
larmed by various artifices and infuſions; repreſented the 


ſoldiers of chief note as under preſent diſgrace and diſ—- 


truſt, for having been by N HIDIUs diſtinguiſhed with 
favours. The crowd and the reſt: they enflamed, by 


filling them with utter deſpair. of the Aar now ſo 
often procraſtinated. Amongſt them too there were ſome 


tranſported with a fondnek for the piemory of xx Ro, and a 
n for recalling thelicentiouſtielswhich e el 
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tain of his guards; one who was a ſtranger to tlie ſpirit 
and diſcontents of the | foldiery-3-one whoiwas'a! certain 


22 THE HISTORY 


had enjoyed; and to a man they were ſtruck with dread 
of a changeand reformation to be introduced among the 


ſoldiery. 


TAIS peſtilent hr i in the Pattbciar Lands; Seized 


alſo and infected the ſpirits of the Legions and Auxiliaries, 
men already rouzed ET animated, ever ſince it had been 
divulged, that the Army in Germany had renounced their 


faith and obedience. And ſo ripe were the evil diſpoſed 


and ſeditious to perpetrate the treaſon; nay even amongſt 


thoſe who were free from any participation in it, there 


prevailed ſuch ſilence and diſguiſes, that on the fourteenth 


of January, the conſpirators were prepared, as OT Ho re- 


turned home from ſupping abroad, to have hurried him 


away and declared him Emperor; only that they appre- 
hended the uncertain perils of the night, and that as 


widely all over the City the quarters of the ſoldiers were 
disjoincd, amongſt men diſperſed and intoxicated with 


liquor no certain concurrence could be enſured-· A con- 


ſideration this inſpired by no tenderneſs for the State, which, 


even in their ſober hours, they had combined to ſtain 
with the blood of their Prince, but by caution, leſt, 
during the dark, whoever chanced to be preſented to the 


| ſoldiers of the German or the: Pannonian Army, might 
by them, moſt of them cunacq 


uainted, with the perſon of 


OTHO, 7 inſtead of him ſaluted their Sovereign. The 
revolt was now beginning to operate, and to manifeſt it 
ſelf by manifold. indications; but, ſuch indications were 
careful y Rifled and covered: by theiconfpirators;' nay ſuch 


of them as even had reached the ears of 6a LBA, were 


to GALBA ridiculed and ex 


plained: away-by LA, Cap- 


enemy to every counſeh however: excellent, if he him- 
ſelf gave it not, and headſtrong in o pofing aer man 
eminent for ability and diſcernment. 

O the fiſteenth of 3 GALB alt then: ITS 


at « the Temple of a?DLLo, was by uuzziciüs * 


ſayer warned of diſmal preſa ges mithe entrails, of trea- 


ſonable plots juſt r "nnd a Homeſtic foc; all in 


the hearing of oTHo, who ond next him, and, by a 


| nt conſtruction, underſtood it all as propitious to 


4 10 3 himſelf, 
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Boo I. OF TACITUS, 23 
himſelf, and a ſucceſsful iflue foretold of his &vn machi- 


nation and views. Nor was it long after this ere oN o- 
MASTUS his Freedman arrived with notice, that he Sur- 
veyor and Builders waned his coming. This was the ſignal 


before ſettled amongſt them, to intimate that the ſoldiers 


were aſſembling, and the conſpiracy ripe for execution. 


| To thoſe who asked oTHo the cauſe of his departure, 


he feigned for anſwer, that he was about purchaſing 
certain houſes, which being old and thence ſuſpected to 
be decayed, twas therefore neceſſary firſt to examine them. 


Then leaning on his Freedman, he proceeded through 
the houſe of TIB EB RITUs into the place Velabrum, and 
from thence to the gilded pillar by the Temple of SATURN. 
There three and twenty lifeguard-men faluted him En- 
peror; and as he ſtood full of affright, that from ſo few 


ſuch ſalutation ſhould come, they placed him in vehe- 
ment hafte upon a chair, and hurried him away with 


their ſwords drawn. To theſe; in their progreſs to the 
camp, much the like number of ! ſoldiers - Joined them- 


ſelves; ſome as privy to the treaſon, more as ſtruck with 


the wonderful event; part of them uttering ſhouts and 
diſplaying their arms; part remaining in utter ſilence, re- 


ſolved by the iſſue to form their affections. 


In the Camp, juiius MARTHA LL, the Tribune, at 
that juncture commanded the main guard. This officer, 
whether, he were really overcome” with ſurprize at the 
mighty treaſon, ſo daring and ſudden, or whether he 


feared the camp to have been more generally infected, 
and that, if he reſiſted, he muſt be doomed to periſh ; 


behaved ſo as to adminiſter ground of ſuſpicion to many, 
that in the conſpiracy he himſelf was engaged. The 
other Tribunes too and the Centurions preferred an in- 
_ tereſt preſent and prevailitig, to the defence of a cauſe 
honourable indeed, but uncertain and perilous. Such 
moreover was the biaſs and turn found in the minds of 
the whole, that an iniquity, of all others the moſt hei- 

nous, was by a handful of men attempted, by many de- 

ſired, and borne with acquieſcence by all. 
GALA the while, utterly unacquainted with all this 
revolution, and ſtill bent upon the work of ſacrifices, was, 
with his ſupplications, tiring the guardian Gods of an 


Empire 


Empire now ** the {way -of b head, b the 
rumour reached him, that Ne particular Senator, twas 
uncertain Which, was by a party juſt then hiufried away 
to the camp, there to be preſented to the ſoldiery; and 
ſtraig ht it followed, that orHñO was the Senator thus hur- 
ried 9 Inſtantly from every part of the City there 
crowded people with the {ame tidings to GAL BA, each, 
as ſoon as he met him, recounting it his own way; fore 


| heightened the terrible ſtory beyond meaſure; others there 


were who ſoothed him with relations far ſhort of the facts. 


For they had not, even at a conjuncture ſo deſperate, 


unlearnt 1 — wonted ſtile of proſtitute flattery. Now 
after conſultation holden, it was reſolved, that the tem- 
per of the Cohort, then upon duty in the palace, ſhould 
be ſounded, yet not by the mouth of Gala in per- 


ſon, whoſe authority was reſerved in full vigour, to be 


applied as the laſt remedy: upon the higheſt exigency. 
PIs o therefore having cauſed; them to be aſſembled at 
the foot of the Kain of the brag accoſted them on this 
wile, 47; | of 

4 Tuts is thefixth- day, 2 1 fellow foldieni, 8 1 
ce. Was adopted Cæſar, ignarant as I was of the lot to 


« enſue from it; ignorant whether I ought to have co- 


© .vetedxj;or ought to have dreaded that name. What fate 
« this adoption is to derive upon my family, and what 
« upon the Commonwealth, lies wholly: in your power to 
« determine. Not that, in my own perſon, I fear any 
of the ſtorms: of fortune, however boiſterous: or tragĩ- 
« cal. For I am one who having long tried and felt the 
« weight and ſtrokes: of adverſity, 7 9-4 now: thoroughly 
« learnt, chat no. leſs perils attend upon proſperity and 
« exaltation. What, L lament is the lot of my Imperiab | 
« Father, with That of the Senate, and that — this our 
« gmmon Empire; if we are this day reduced: to the fad 
<« necellity, either. _ periſhing ourſelves, or, whichcto 
« worthy: minds is a, choice Hy doleful; of cauſing 
c others to periſhſnthe pub convullion lately felt we 
* had this confokiiony. 3 — F . e. free 
+ from any ſtain on guilt of blood; and thats without 

popular tumults and the rage of parties, the revolution 
« was mn Nay that, even aſter the demiſe of 
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GALBA, no place or pretence might be left for war, 
ample proviſien ſeemed to have been made by his a- 
dopting me. + 


To my ſelf perſonally I aſſume no glory; I boaſt 
not of my houſe, however noble, nor of my deport= 


ment, however modeſt. For verily, in a competition 
for merit with o THo, the diſplay of virtues, of any vir- 
tue, is intirely ſuperfluous. The vices of 0THo, for 


in vices only he glories, confounded the Empire even at 
a time when he was a profeſſed friend to the Empe- 


ror. Is it by the merit of his voluptuous life, by the 
pomp and dignity of his gait, or is it by his gorgeous 


dreſs, altogether foft and effeminate, that he would claim 
a right to Empire? Blind dupes are they, with whom 
his profuſion and extravagances paſs, as he would 


have them, under the name and guiſe of generoſity. 
The man may know how to waſte and confound; but 
to the diſcreet and beneficent rules of liberality, he 


- muſt be an utter ſtranger. At this inſtant his ſoul is 


occupied in deviſing future feats of luſt, rendevouſes in 
gluttony, and wanton revellings with bands of proſti- 
tute women. Exceſſes like theſe he eſteems to be the 
genuine wages and prerogatives of princely rule; ex- 
ceſſes, of which the fruition and charms are to re- 
dound to him alone, but to all men the infamy and 


ſhame. For, never yet was there an inſtance of any 


man, who by righteous meaſures adminiſter' d a State, 


which by wickedneſs and iniquity he had acquired. 
It was the voice and conſent of human kind which raiſed 
GALBA to Imperial dignity; and into the Imperial dig- 


' nity GALB4, with your -conſent, ingrafted me. 
I the Commonweal, if the Roman Senate, and 


the People of Rome, be all no more than names emp- 
ty and imaginary; yet ftill it is your intereſt, and your 
concern, my fellow ſoldiers, that by fellows of all o- 
thers the moſt looſe and abandoned, your Emperor be 
not choſen and made. That ſedition has ſeized our 
Legions, and their inſurre&ions againſt their Comman- 
ders, are things which we have heard to have happen- 
ed now and then, But your faith and duty, your cre- 
dit and character, have ſubſiſted unto this day, with- 
VOI. II. H « out 
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« out blemiſh or imputation. Nay Nt ro himſelf you 
« forſook not; it was you who were by NERO forſaken. 
« Shall a few common men, in number lefs than thirty, 
ce fugitives from their duty and truſt, © traitors to their coun- 
« tryz ed the Empire as they liſt ; they whom no man 
« would ſuffer to uſurp the choice of one of their own Tri- 
« bunes or Centurions? Do you approve the wicked prece- 
« dent? Do you by acquieſcing in the black iniquity, adopt 


« the guilt and render it common to you all? To the pro- 


ce vinces next this pernicious licence will paſs: And upon 


ce us indeed, upon GALA and me, will devolve the iſſue, fa- 


« tal or fortunate, of theſe deſperate treaſons, but upon you 


« that of ſuch ruinous wars. Neither do greater earnings 
c await ſuch as involve themſelves in the guilt of mur- 


« dering their Prince, than ſuch as preſerve themſelves - 
„ guiltleſs. But from us you ſhall receive, for your fi- 


« delity preſerved, a donative as large and ſure as from 
« others for crying parricide committed.” 
Tos k of the lifeguard- men, who bear the title of 


Speculatores, having dropped away, the reſt of the Co- 
hort manifeſted towards his perſon and reaſoning no ſort 


of diſtaſte, or ſpirit of inſolence, ſuch as tumultuous con- 
junctures uſually produce. On the contrary, they pre- 
pared- their enſigns, in conformity rather to diſcipline and 
obedience, and with minds as yet untainted with treaſon, 


than, as afterwards was believed, from .counterfeit duty 


and the hypocriſy of traitors. CELSUS MARIUs was 
moreover ſent to the body of men who had been de- 
tached from the army in Illyrium, and were then lodged 


in the cloyſters of vipsanius. To aMuLiuUs SERENUS 


and DOMITIUS sABIN s, Centurions of the firſt rank, 


orders were given, to bring away from the court of the 


Temple of Liberty, the band of German ſoldiers there. 
Of the Legion formed from the Marines, great diſtruſt 
was entertained, as of men full of vengeance for the blood 
of their Leh whom 6GAa1B4, even during his firſt en- 


try as Emperor into Rome, had doomed to inſtant maſ- 


ſacre. To the camp allo of the Prztorian guards there re- 
paired the Tribunes RIUS $EVERUS, SUBRIUS DE x- 


TER, and POMPEIUS LONGINUS, to try whether by rea- 


ſons and exhortations more wholeſome and righteous, the 
4 A mutiny 
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mutiny then but in its infancy, and not yet arrived at its 
full inveteracy, might not be quelled and obedience re- 


| ſtored. Two of theſe Tribunes, suBRIUS and oERITIUs, 


the ſoldiers encountered and terrified by threats. Upon 
LONGINUS they laid violent hands and ſtripped him of bis 
arms, for that he came not as an officer by courſe of ſer- 
vice, but as a confident of G ALBA, one faithful to his 


Prince, and thence obnoxious to theſe traitors. The Le- 


gion of Marines, without heſitating a moment, aſſociated 


themſelves with the Prætorian bands. The band detached 


from the Illyrian army drove ceLsus from amongſt 
them, with flights of darts. The German troops conti- 
nued a great while wavering and irreſolute; men, who 
were in their bodies ſtill feeble, . but in their minds in- 
tirely peaceable and reconciled. For as they who had 
been by NE Ro ſent before him to Alexandria, while he 
meditated a journey thither, were now returned ſickly 
and fatigued with a courſe of failing fo long and unca- 


fy, GaLsa was beſtowing conſtant and affectionate care 
to cheriſh and reſtore them. 


TRE whole body of the populace, mixt with a hoſt of 
bondmen, were now filling the palace; all clamouring 
with confuſed and i importunate dinn, to have or HO doom 


ed to inſtant execution, and the reſt of the conſpirators 


to confiſcation and exile; juſt as if they had been craving 
for ſome public repreſentation and ſports in the Circus or 


Amphitheatre. Nor in truth, were they actuated by any de- 


liberation and diſcernment, by any ſincerity or affection: 
For the ſame mouths were ready before the cloſe of the 
day, to have urged the doom of GAL HA and his adhe- 
rents, with equal contention and noiſe: but they blindly 
followed a cuſtom tranſmitted from reign to reign, of 


ſoothing and idolizing any Emperor, whoſoever he 
were, by applauſes uſual and extravagant, and by a diſ- 


play of zeal vain and hollow. GaLlBa the while 
was holden in fuſpence between two different counſels. 
It was by vin1us propoled, © That the Emperor ſhould 


“ abide within the palace, arm his ſlaves in his defence, 


« fortify the avenues, and by no means iſſue forth amongſt 


c men mad with rage. To the mutinous he muſt allow 


“ time for remorſe; to the well affected leifure for inter- 
« courle 
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« courſe and concurrence. Deſperate iniquities derive 
« force from precipitation and rapidity. Sound counſels 
« are ripened and corroborated by ſlowneſs and delibera- 
« tion. In concluſion, were his going found neceſſary ; 
« ſome time hence, it would be ſtill even then in his 
« power to go. But if once he ventured abroad, it would 
ec be too late to with himſelf at home, fiance upon the good 
« pleaſure of others his return muſt then depend.” 
AI. the reſt alledged the neceſſity of diſpatch and in- 
e ſtant meaſures, before the conſpiracy of a few, as yet 
« impotent and unſupported, had gathered ſtrength and 
« numbers. By ſuch conduct even o HO would be ſtruck 
« with dread, he who having withdrawn himſelf by 
« ſtealth, and been introduced amongſt men no wiſe ap- 
« prized of the deſign, was now by the heavineſs of 
« GALBA and his party, their ſpiritleſs procraſtinations 
« and conſumption of time, taught to mimic the Sove- 
« reign. Far be it from them to linger on, to await till 
« he had eſtabliſhed in his intereſt the whole Camp, then 
« marched into Rome, ſeized the Forum, and under full 
« view of GALBa, aſcended the Capitol; when at the 
« {ame time the Emperor, like a Chief of ſignal proweſs, 
« ſhuts himſelf up with his valiant friends in the palace, 
« and there ſecure as bolted gates and doors can make 
« him, prepares forſooth to endure a ſiege! Mighty and 
« notable, truly, was the aid to be expected from an ar- 
« ray of their ſlaves, if the union and alacrity of num- 
« bers ſo vaſt already, attached to his cauſe, were neg- 
« lected, and the firſt fally of their reſentment, a thing 
« of infinite prevalence, were left to cool. Whatever is 
« diſhonourable, is therefore unſafe: Or, if to fall were 
« inevitable, it was juſt to brave danger by meeting it : 
« An event from which more public odium and diſtaſte 
« would accrue to oT Ho, and to themſelves certain re- 
« nown, VIN Ius oppoſed this advice, and was there- 
fore by Laco encountered with great vehemence and 
menaces; all at the inſtigation of 1czLus, who was thus 
purſuing his perſonal and inveterate ſpight, to the cala- 
mity and overthrow. of the State. ee: 
_ NxriTHER did GALBA deliberate longer, but yielded 
to thoſe whoſe counſels were more plauſible, Ps o how- 
I OD ever 
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_ evetwas ſent away before to the camp, as a young man 
mighty in name and reputation, a man diſtinguiſhed with 
recent marks of public favour, and one poſſeſſed too with 

enmity to TITUS VINIUs. Whether he really hated the 


man, or whether the ſame were only wiſhed by ſuch as 
did: in truth the more invidious opinion, that of his 


hate, was the moſt readily believed. Scarce had pI1so 


left the palace, before a ſtory ſpread, that oTHo was ſlain 
in the camp; a ſtory founded at firſt only upon a ru- 
mour, ſuch as flew at random and could not be traced. 
But forthwith, as uſual in momentous and favourite lies, 
there appeared perſons who averred, that they themſelves 


had been upon the ſpot when it was done, and beheld 


it done: News ſwallowed with credulity by men who re- 
Joiced in it, and troubled not themſelves. with inquiries 
about it. It was by many conjectured that by ſome par- 
tizans of oTHo, who by this time had mingled themſelves 
with the reſt, the rumour was firſt framed and afterwards 
heightened; and that purely to entice GALA from his 
retirement, they had forged and publiſhed tidings ſo ac- 
ceptable. 3 D 
No upon this occaſion, it was not the people only, 
with the ſimple and thoughtleſs vulgar, who broke out 
into ſhouts and applaudings, and demonſtrations of zeal 
altogether extravagant; but the major part of the Sena- 
tors and Roman Knights, now diveſted of their fears, and 
therefore void of caution and reſerve, forced the gates of 
the palace, and ruſhing in, preſented themſelves with 
oſtentation before GAL BA, uttering ſore complaints, that 
the vengeance by them meditated in his behalf, was now 
ſnatched out of their hands. Every the moſt ſpiritleſs 
coward, ſuch who would be ſure to face no ſort of dan- 
ger, as the event well proved, was at this juncture pro- 
fuſe of words and boaſts, in tongue magnanimous and 
daring, No man knew the fact, and all averred it. So 
that GA LBA, deprived of true information, and overcome 
with the concurring voices of men miſled themſelves and 
miſleading him, put on a breaſt plate; and finding him- 
ſelf unable, through age and bodily weakneſs, to ſuſtain 
the preſſing crowd, he was hoiſted up in a chair. While 
he was yet within the palace, juL1us ATTICUs, one of 
Vo. II, I = the 
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the lifeguard, approached , and diſplaying a ſword all 
over bloody, declared with a loud voice, that by his hand 
oTHo had been ſlain. Nor other anſwer gave GAL BA, 


than, Brother ſoldier, whoſe orders hadſi thou? Such was 
the ſignal firmneſs of his ſpirit in reſtraining the licenti- 


ous inſolence of the ſoldiery, a ſpirit by no menaces to 


be diſmayed, and to the inſinuations of flattery impreg- 
nable and uncorrupt. es 5 4 2 
I the camp the while they had to a man ſhaken off 
all doubts and heſitation. Nay ſuch was the ardour they 
expreſſed, that to ſecure oTHo with their perſons and ſe- _ 
veral bands ſufficed them not. They even placed him 
_ amidſt the enſigns, upon that very Tribunal, where a 
little before ſtood the golden Statue of GAL BA, and there 
encompaſſed him 190685 with banners diſplayed. Room 
for acceſs to his perſon the Tribunes and Centurions found 
none; it was denied them by the common ſoldiers; nay 
by the common ſoldiers a caution was confidently given, 
« to beware of all who were in command or authority 
« amongſt them.” With fierce ſhouts, with the wild 
voice of uproar, and with the cries of exhortation by all 
given and returned, the whole place reſounded: A ſpirit 
no wiſe equalled by that of the people and the vulgar, 
| when on public occaſions they utter, in unconſtant ſtarts 
of acclamations, their lifeleſs flattery. Here, as faſt as 
they beheld any particular ſoldier approach, (for in crowds 
they were all approaching) they paſſionately ſeized him 
by the hand, in all their armour embraced him, placed 
him faſt by their fide, led him word by word in the oath 
of fidelity to oTHo; this moment recommended their 
Emperor to the affections of the ſoldiers; and the next 
the ſoldier to the favour of their Emperor. Neither was 
 oTHo wanting or flow in his part; his hand was con- 
tinually preſented to the ſalute; he worſhipped the rab- 
ble, was profuſe of his kiſſes, and in order to be a Sove- 
reign, deſcended to all the meanneſſes of a Slave. After 
the Legion of Marines had unanimouſly ſworn to him, 


he grew to confide in his ſtrength, and judged that, as 


he had hitherto only incited them to diſaffection man by 
man, it was now ſeaſonable to inflame them in a body. 
From the rampart therefore of the camp, he began in this 
in. NR 
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« N DER what denomination it is, that I thus come 
forth to preſent my ſelf to you, my fellow ſoldiers, I 
can by no means declare. To entitle my ſelf a private 
perſon, is what I can no more endure, fince by you 
I have been entitled your Prince; than to call myſelf 
Sovereign, whilſt another bears ſovereign rule. Nay 
by what appellation you yourſelves are to be dif- 
tinguiſhed, muſt alſo continue a riddle, as long as it 
remains a matter of controverſy, whether within your 
trenches you entertain a Roman Emperor, or one who 
is an enemy to the people of Rome. Hear you not 
what is told you, that with the ſame breath and im- 
portunity are demanded a bloody doom for me, and 
upon you terrible vengeance ? So apparent it is, that 
your lot and mine is the ſame, either to be ſecure to- 
gether, or together to periſh. And ſo fignally merci- 
ful is the ſpirit of ALBA, that ere now perhaps he has 
granted that cruel demand ; he who, without requeſt 
or ſolicitation from any mortal man, could doom to 
general maſſacre ſo many thouſand ſoldiers void of all 
guilt and offence. Cold horror poſſeſſeth my ſoul, as 


often as I recall the day of his public entry, a day fo 


mournful and tragical; when J recall the only victory 
by GALBA won, that of his conſigning to mercileſs ex- 
ecution, under the eyes of Rome, every tenth man of 
thoſe wretches who had already ſubmitted, and ſurren- 
der'd their perſons; wretches whom he had received, 

as ſupplicants for pardon, into his faith and protection. 
« SUCH was the ſad ſolemnity, ſuch the unhallowed 
omens attending his entry; and after it, what inſtance 
of glory, what feat of renown brought he to adorn his 
ſovereignty, other than the blood of oB8ULTRONIUS 


SABINUS and of CORNELIUS MARCELLUS, both 
ſlaughtered in Spain, that of 3zTuUus cHLo ſpilt in 


Gaul, that of xonTz1us cariTo in Germany, that 
of cLoDIUs MACER in Africa, that of iN GONIUsS 


in his march, of TUzPILianus in the City, and of 
NYMPHIDIUS in the Camp? Through the whole ex- 
tent of the Empire,” what Province is there, what quar- 
ter or encampment, that is not contaminated with {laugh- 


ters and dyed in blood, or, as he himſelf boaſts, chaſ- 
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tened and reformed > For upon deeds, which, with 


all but himſelf, paſs for barbarities, he beſtows the 
title of remedies and cures; whilſt by confounding tlie 


names of things, to cruelty he gives that of ſeverity, 


to ſordid avarice that of parcimony, and, under the 
term of diſcipline, comprizes all the pungent inſults 
and vengeance poured upon your heads. It is now 
five months ſince the exit of NR RO; and in that ſhort 
ſpace, 10 Ls alone has, by ſpoil and rapine, amaſſed 
more wealth than all that roLy cLETvus, and vari- 
NIUs, and EL1us, and the like tribe of ſpoilers, had, 
during all that reign, accumulated. And ſurely with 

leſs avidity, with leſs licentiouſneſs had TITUs vinius 
ravaged, had he himſelf, and not GAL BA, reigned. In 
his preſent fituation he hath at once treated us, as if 
we were his Subjects, with oppreſſion; and, as if we were 
miſerable ſtrangers, with ſcorn. This man's houſe alone 
contains wealth ſufficient to furniſh the donative, a 
debt never offered to be paid you, yet a pretence daily 


to upbraid and revile you. 


« Nay to obviate every hope, which from the ſucceſſor 
at leaſt of GA LB we might have conceived, he has called 
one even from exile; ſuch a one as, in abandoned 


avarice, and in a ſpirit gloomy and horrid, he appre- 


hended to bear, beyond all others, the neareſt reſem- 
blance of himſelf. You perceived, my fellow ſoldiers, 
you perceived by the late memorable tempeſt, how aw- 
fully the angry Deities withſtood the {ad and ill boding 

adoption. In the Senate the ſame angry ſpirit prevails; 
the ſame in the People of Rome. Upon your bravery 


and vigour it is that we next depend; as it is from 


you that every worthy deſign muſt derive its force, 
and as without you, all deſigns however excellent, are 
impotent and abortive. I call you not to the perils 
of war, nor in truth to any peril, On our fide al- 
ready are all the ſoldiery, I mean all that are armed. 
The ſingle Cohort now with G ALBA, are not covered 
with armour, but with the long veſtment of Citi- 
Zens; nor does that fingle Cohort any longer guard 
him as their Prince, but only hold him as their pri- 
ſoner. As ſoon as ever they ſhall have eſpied you, as 
5 5 „don 
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« ſoon as ever they ſhall have received the ſignal fr om 
« me, the only remaining ſtruggle will be, who ſhall in | 
e this my cauſe manifeſt the higheſt merit. Neither have 
« we the ſmalleſt room left for delay in purſuing ſuch 
c&c a counſel as ours, which can never meet with applauſe, 
« till it has been firſt accompliſhed with ſucceſs.” 

H x then ordered the common armory to be thrown 
open. From it inſtantly were arms at random ſnatched, 
without regard had to the cuſtom of war and the diffe- 
rent orders of men, ſuch as require that, by their peculiar 
badges and habiliments, the ſoldiers of the Prætorian 

Cohorts and thoſe of the Legions ſhould be ſeverally 
ranged and diſtinguiſhed. At preſent both fort were 
with their ſhields — helmets, ſcattered and intermixt 
amongſt the auxiliaries. Not a Tribune, nor Centurion 
directed or incited them. Every man was his own Cap- 
tain and Prompter; and to all the moſt miſchievous it 
proved a principal cauſe of encouragement to behold the 
innocent ſorrowing. 

PIs O, who was utterly ſcared from proceeding to the 
camp, by the growing uproar of the inſurrection there, 
and with the cries of rebellion reſounding quite to the 
City, had already overtaken GAL BA, who having in the 
mean time left the palace, was now approaching the Fo- 5 
rum; and already ELSUS MARIUS was returned with 
a melancholy account. In this conjuncture it was by ſome 
propoſed, to retire back to the palace; by others to pro- 
ceed and ſeize the Capitol; by ſeveral to take poſſeſſion of 
the place of aſſembling and haranguing the people. Many 
there were who only thwarted the opinions of the reſt ; 
and according to the fate of all deſigns where the iſſue 
is unhappy, fuch counſels only were accounted. beſt, as 
came too late, when the ſeaſon for executing them was now 
elapſed.” It is ſaid that LAco was now, but without the 
privity of GAL BA, meditating the murder of Tir us vr 
NiUs; whether by the doom of this man he meant to 
mollify the angry minds of the foldiery, or or ſuſpected 
him as an accomplice with oTHo, or, to * no more, 

perhaps to ſatiate his own private hate. By the circum- 
ſtſtances of the time and the place, this his purpoſe was 

| firſt retarded; ſince to a ſlaughter once begun, difficult 
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i Hefe to ſet any certain bounds. Then, what utterly 


diſconcerted his ſcheme, was the inceflant arrival of news 


fad and alarming, with the haſty flight of friends and 


late adherents. For in one and all, > affections were 


growing cold and all their zeal expiring. Such were the 


— men, who had at firſt, with eminent alacrity, made boaſt 


of their Magnanimity and faith inviolable. 
For GAL BA; he was toſſed hither and thither, ac- 
cording to every different movement and fluctuation of 
the unſteady multitude, while on every ſide, the Temples 
and great Halls were filled with crowds beholding the 
doleful ſpectacle. Nor by the people, nor even by the 
common herd, was one word uttered, or one popular cry. 
Full of n were their dels and their ears bent 


to attention, catching at every ſound. There was no tu- 
mult, there was no compoſure: But ſuch an awful ſtill- 


neſs there was, as always indicates mighty dread, and 
mighty fury. To orHO however it was reported, that 
at Rome the populace were arming. Hence he gave or- 
ders, to march with rapidity, and anticipate the terrors 
threaten d. This ſufficed the ſoldiers: Yes the Roman 

ſoldiers advance againſt Rome, and having in their way 


violently ſcattered and overthrown the populace their fel- 
low Citizens, trod under foot the venerable Fathers of 


the Senate, ruſh furiouſly into the Fofum, their horſes 


| foaming, themſelves, for hoſtility and arms, terrible to be- 
hold; with ſuch impetuoſity asif they had beenadvancing to 
drive 'voLoGEsR5 dr PACORUS. from the paternal throne 

bol their anceſtors and our enemies, the Arſacides; and 
not to butcher their own Emperor, unarmed as he was 
and an ancient man. Nor did the view of the Capitol 


before them, nor the awe of the ſeveral Temples ſurround- 
ing them, nor reverence to princes paſt, nor dread of thoſe 


to come, deter theſe men of blood, but perpetrate they 


would the horrible parricide, tho ſuch a parricide, that 
for it the ſucceeding Emperor, whoever he happen to be, 


is always ſure to repay due vengeance. 


HRE who was ſtandard bearer to the Cohort 3 had 


remained with ALBA, no ſooner. perceived the body of 


men from the camp to approach under arms, but he (who 
according to tradition was ATILIUs VERG1L10).rent from 


2 1 his 
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his asd the effigies of OA LB A, and daſhedi it againſt 
the ground. Upon buch a ſignal, the affections of the 
whole ſoldiery for oTHo became apparent; the people 
took to immediate flight and forſook the Forum, and a- 


gainſt ſuch particulars as yet lingered and doubted, the 
ſoldiers turned their lances. Near the Lake of Curtius, 


6A BA was, by the dread and trembling which poſſeſſed 


thoſe who carried him, flung from his chair, and tumbled 
proſtrate upon the earth. Of his laſt words various are 
the accounts publiſhed, juſt as this man hated him, or 

that man admired him. By ſome it is reported, that he 
asked, in the ſtile of a ſupplicant, what evil he had me- 
rited, and beſought time, only for a few days, to diſ- 
charge their donative. - Many more there are who relate, 
that, of his own accord, he readily. preſented: his throat 
to the aſſaſſins, bidding them “ proceed and ſtrike reſo- 
lutely, if the intereſt of the Commonwealth ſo required.” 
To his murderers. it was of no moment or avail, ; what- 
ever he ſaid. Of the very perſon who gave him the mor- 
tal blow, we have no account ſufficiently, clear. Some 
hold it to have been TERENT1UsS, a reſumed Veteran; 
Others; one LE CAN IUS. The more current tradition is, 
that AM uR Ius, a common ſoldier of the fifteenth Legi- 
on {mote him 454 4} {word i in the neck, and with it 


FE * 


mour. Nay a Teri ſo brutal and inhuman tranſported 
them, that his body now reduced to a trunk, lifeleſs 
and without a head, was yet disfigured by wounds with- 
out number. Upon TITUS vIN Ius they next diſcharg- 
ed their rage; and concerning him too it remains unde- 
cided, whether through deadly and impending terror, he 
were not quite bereſt of ſpeech; r whether he cried not, 
on the contrary, with a loud voice; that from o Ho they 
had no orders to ſlay him. Were what he averred really 
a fiction inſpired by fear; or were it, that he thus avowW- 
ed his part in 1 conſpiracy; certain it is, that from the 
baſeneis of his life and fame, the preſumption is more rati- 
onal that he himſelf had in that, treaſon, for 
. Belatnhe ample. of 


his leg? ales arms; for his: bs Was plats with ar- 


the deified juLivs he lays maimed inthe joint of the| knee; 
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for there ths received: his firſt wound, and preſently ter 


was by jUuL1Us cARus, a legionary ſoldier, pierced quite 
euren the body. 

A man ſignal for faith and bravery did our age that day 
behold in the perſon of SEM RONIUS DENSUS, Centu- 


rion of a Prætorian Cohort, and by GAL B A appointed to 


the perſon of vis o. This Officer, with his poy- 
nard drawn, ſingly encountered ſo many bloody men all 
armed, and boldly upbraided them as deteſtable parricides; 


imſomuch that, partly by his blows, partly by his re- 


proaches, upon his own head he drew the ſwords of the 


aſſaſſins, and thence to e150 procured, tho he too were 
already wounded, opportunity to retire. PIs o eſcaped 


to the Temple of VESTA; he was there, by a Bondman 
of the State, received through compaſſion, and concealed 
in his chamber. By thus lurking in obſcurity it was, and 


by no protection from the ſacredneſs of the place, or 
from x reverence due to rites divine, that he a while 


ſuſpended his impending tragedy, when there arrived two 


men who, beſide their immediate orders from or HO, were 


of themſelves inflamed with avowed thirſt after his blood. 


Theſe were $ULP1ITIUS'FLORUS, belonging to the Bri- 
tiſh Bands, a man but juſt before by GALBA preſented 
with the privilege of a Roman Citizen, and 8 1ArIUs 
MuRCUs, one of his lifeguard.” By them p180 was 


dragged forth and biitchered i in the portal of the Temple. 
Or 'oTHo- It is ſaid, that never did he receive the 


news of any man's bleed ſpilt, with higher marks of de- 
light; thatnever didi he gaze upon — bloody head with 


eyes ſo curious and inſatiable. Whether his ſpirit were, 
upon this-occafion;? firſt relieved from all ſolicitude and 


every perplexity , and theneeforth( (preſumed upon a ſeaſon 


of rejeieing without check or allay; or whether, from 
recalling” to mind'the Enperial Majeſty: veſted in the per- 


fon of 6 AL BA, and is own intimacy: With rirus vINr- 
vs; his ſoul, however filled with vengeance, became 


firuck® with horror U 


. expreſs His joy;" as for that of bis enemy and 
comfictitdr2'\ Upon fon opted) their bleeding heads were 


e eee, 6 two-Empetors and 'a' Conſul) and 


2 thus 


on the fad repreſentation. of their 
fate. För the murder of P180 he believed it juſt and com- 
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thus carried along amidſt the banners of the military bands, 
cloſe by the Eagle of a Legion; while particulars were in 


boaſts diſplaying their hands all imbrued with the blood; 


namely all they who had committed the murder, all they 
who aſſiſted at it, and all they who truly or falſly claimed 
ſhare in a parricide, which all magnified as a glorious feat, 
worthy of eternal renown, Above an hundred and twenty 

_ diſtin memorials at this time preſented, all claiming re- 


wards for ſome notable exploit by the ſeveral claimers per- 


formed on that tragical day, fell afterwards into the hands 
of the Emperor viT®LLius, who commanded ſearch to 


be made for the Authors, and all of them to be put to 


the ſword; from no tenderneſs for GAL BA, or honour in- 
_ tended to his memory, but out of policy common and 
traditional amongſt princes, as a wholſome method of 
ſecurity againſt ſuch traitors, during their own reigns, at 
leaſt a precedent of vengeance by them left to their ſuc- 
ceſſors. e ee | 

You would have now thought that you had ſeen in 


Rome another Senate, and another People. To a man 


they earheſtly crowded to the camp, each ſtriving to out- 
run his fellows, each to overtake and paſs by ſuch as were 
before him. They condemned the conduct of 64134 
magnified the judgment and choice of the ſoldiers, kiſſed 
the hands of oTHo; and the more hollow and coun- 
terfeit all their indications of zeal were, the more loud 
and numerous were the indications which they ſtrove to 
ſhew. Neither did orHñO overlook or negle& the per- 
ſons of individuals, while by perſuaſions and the motions 
of his countenance, he at the ſame time endeavoured to 
pacify the ſpirit of the ſoldiers breathing menaces and ra- 
vage. Already they were urging that a bloody doom 
might be inſtantly inflicted upon Marius EISUs, Con- 
ſul ele, and to GAL BA a faithful and conſtant friend, 
even in his laſt diſtreſs and to the fad cloſe of his life. 
They were in truth enraged at the man for his integrity 
and vigour of ſpirit, virtues which with them paſſed for 
dangerous crimes. What they aimed at was apparent, to 
have their hands let looſe to general pillage and maſſacre, 
and to bring to deſtruction every worthy and every able 
man in the Roman State, But in oTHo authority ſuffi- 
Vol. II. | L | cient 
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cient was not tound to prohibit acts of violence; it was 
hitherto only in his power to ordain them to be done. 
So that perſonating great wrath towards OELSUs, he or- 
dered him to be put under bonds and durance, with 
ſtrong proteſtations, that for other and higher punithment 
he 1 him; and in this manner —— him from 
a violent death juſt impending. 

From this — all things were tranſacted. by t the 
meer will and option of the older By them were 
choſen the Captains of the Prætorian guards; namely, 
PLOTIUS' rixuus, once a common ſoldier, then pre- 
ferred to command the watch, and, even during the 
life and reign of GAL BA, embarked in the faction of 
oTHO; and with yLorius they joined LICGINITVUsõ 
Ro cus, one in high confidence with orHO, and 
thought to have promoted his intereſt and intrigues. To _ 
the government of Rome they advanced FLAvius $4- 
BINUS, in deference to the judgment of 'Nz xo, in whoſe 
reign he had adminiſter d the ſame office; the major part 
being influenced in this choice by their regard to his 
brother vEsPASIAN. They then inſiſted impotcanately, 
that the fees wont to be by ag paid to their Centurions, 
for exemption from certain military burdens, ſhould be 
utterly aboliſhed; for under this name every poor ſoldier 
paid as it were an annual tribute. Henee the fourth part 
of a Company at once uſed to be abſent and diſperſed, 
either in progreſſes upon licence, or roaming like vagrants 
through the camp it ſelf; and provided they could but 
2 their bribe to the Centurion, none of them were 
ſolicitous about the meaſure of that heavy impoſition, or 
about the nature of the earnings which enabled them to 
bear it. So that by betaking themſelves to robbing and 
plundering, or by ſubmiring to vile offices, ſuch as were 
peculiar to ſlaves, they purchaſed a diſpenſation from the 
toils of ſoldiers, It was moreover a practice to perſecute 
every ſoldier noted for wealth, by ſubjecting him con- 
tinually to hard labour and mercileſs ſtripes, till he were 
forced to buy a diſpenſation at a price: Then, when by 
theſe exactions he was quite exhauſted and impoveriſhed ; 
nay, when by long exemption from duty, he was alſo 


become enſlaved to lazincls and {loth, he returned home 
to 


48 
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to his Company a different man, reduced from plenty to 
miſerable indigence, and now as liſtleſs and inactive, as 
before he was vigorous and hardy. And as there were 
many who had ſucceſhyely undergone the like change, 
many who had been l by ſuch wild N 


nity, and excited by ſuch pinching neceſſity; they 
always ready to run headlong into ſedition, difleation, and ad 


at laſt into civil wars. ns: orHo, that he might not 
eſtrange from him the affections of the Canals, by 
ſuch Weinen and bounty conferred upon the common 


ſoldiers, undertook, out of his own revenue, yearly to 

y the fees of fach exemptions: a regulation doubtleſs 
of notable benefit, and by ſuch good princes. as came 
after, perpetuated as part of the — . eſtabliſhment, 
LAco Captain of the guards to GA LBA, as if no more 
than his baniſhment were 8 was condemned to an 
land, but murdered by a reſumed Veteran, whom OTHo 
had ſent; before him, with orders for his aflaſſination, 


Upon 1CcE,1Us, as he was only a ſlave manumiſed, public 


execution was formally done. 
WuxN ina ſeries of iniquities black and Wi che 


de day was ſpent, the enormity which concluded all 
the reſt was that of public rejoicing: The City Prætor 


aſſembles the Senate. The other iſtrates contend to 
ſurpaſs each other in flights of flattery. The Fathers run 
with: rapidity to aſſemble. To oTHo is decreed the au- 
thority Tribunitial, and the name of aucusTUs, and 
every other honour enjoyed by, preceding Emperors. For 
they: now jointly laboured to obliterate the many invectives 
and contumehes which they had in common poured forth 
againſt him; indignities, which no man could perceive 
to have made any angry impreſſions upon his ſpirit. Whe- 
ther he had quite dropt all reſentment, or only-poſtpon'd 
his vengeance, ſuch was the ſhortneſs of his reign, that 
no certain judgment could be formed. When over the 
Forum, ſtill lowing with blood, and through heaps of 
the ſlain, oTHo had ink carried to the Capitol, and x 
to the palace, he granted leave to burn and bury the 
coarſes. The remains of Iso were, by his wife VERA. 
VIA and by his brother scfONIAN Us, committed to 


the quiet of the grave; as were thoſe of TITUs vInius | 
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by his daughter RIS YIN Az after they had found out and 
redeemed their heads, which their murderers had retained 
i . nx 98 9:13 
PIs o had entered into the thirty firſt year of his age, 
much happier in his fame than in his fortune. His 
brother MA Ns had fallen by the cruelty of LA DIUs, 
his brother cz ASSUS by that of NANO. He himſelf had 


lived à long time in the ſtate of exile, but four days in 


that of 4 prince JP and * by the late adoption, | ſo ſuddenly 


made, gained no other advantage over his elder brother, 


than that of being firſt ſlain. TITuS vix rs had paſſed 


fifty ſeven years, in a courſe of manners unequal and 


diverſified- His father was of à Prætorian family; his 
mother's father one of thoſe proſcribed by the Triumvi- 


rate. In his very firſt campaign, under ALvVISI1“Us s A= 
BINUs, he was branded with infamy. For the wife of 
that General, moved with a prepoſterous fondneſs to view 
the fituation of the camp, entered the fame in the night 
under the habit of a ſoldier; and having there, with the 
like wanton curioſity, adventured to pry into the manner of 


the guard, and of the other functions military, at laſt con- 


fidently perpetrated the act of adultery in the very quar- 


ter ſacred to the Roman Eagles and Banners; and rirus 


vIiNIus was arraigned as her partner in this crime. By 
order therefore of the Emperor caiiGouLa, he was put 


in irons and confinement, but by the change of times 


ſoon enlarged, and thenceforth paſſed through a ſucceſ- 
ſion of public employments, with a character free from 
reproach. At the cloſe of his Prætorſſip, he was prefer- 
red to the command of a Legion, and in it acquitted 
himſelf with applauſe: He was afterwards ſtained with 
an imputation altogether infamous, and worthy only of 
a ſlave, to have purloined a goblet of gold while he was 
entertained with other company at the table of LA up ius; 


inſomuch that on the day following, cLAu plus diſtin- 


guiſhed him from all the reſt of his gueſts, by ordering 


that vinius only ſhould be ſerved in an earthen cup. 


Vet the ſame vin1vs ruled the province of Narbon Gaul, 


in quality of Proconſul, with juſtice unbiaſſed and emi- 
nent integrity. Soon after, his intimacy with ALBA 


having led him to a precipice where his fall overtook him, 


— 2 | 8 he 
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he proved daring, ſubtle, prompt, and according as he choſe 


to apply his ſpirit, was with equal ardour vicious and de- 


praved, or vigilant and active. The Teſtament made by 
 vin1vs was, through the mightineſs of his wealth, of none 


effect. The laſt Will of e180, his poverty render d valid. 


Tux corpſe of GAL 84, after it had lain long neglected 
in the ſtreets, and during the licentiouſneſs of the night, 


ſuffered inſults and indecencies without number or mea- 
ſure, was by AR Gus, one of his principal Bondmen, 
bearing the office of Steward, repoſited in a mean grave, 


within his own gardens. His head, miſerably mangled 


and ſtuck upon a pole by a rabble of the vile ſcullions 


and attendants of the camp, was by them erected before 
the tomb of raTrRoBIUs; a manumiſed ſlave this of 


N EROS, and by the authority of GAL BA executed. Here 
it was at length found on the day following, and laid 


with the remains of his body which had been already 
burnt. Such was the end of GA LB A, in the ſeventy third 
year of his life; after having paſſed: through the reigns of 
five Princes, in a courſe of fortune abundantly proſperous, 


and under the Sovereignty of others happier than in his 


own. Signally ancient was the nobility of his houſe, mighty 


the wealth. In himſelf were found talents no other than 


moderate; and he was rather free from vices than en- 


dowed with many virtues. ' Fame was what he no wiſe 
_ deſpiſed, yet never ſtudied to blazon his own, No man's 


money did he covet, was ſparing of his own; of the pub- 
lic money greedy and tenacious, - Towards his Friends 
and Freedmen, when chance directed him to ſuch as were 
good, he was ever paſſive and reſigned, without all check 
and contradiction ; and to all their iniquities, where they 
proved to be bad, blind even to his. own ſcandal and 
diſgrace. But ſuch was the ſplendor of his race, a thing 
ſo obnoxious to tyrants; and ſuch the terrible ſpirit of 
thoſe times, which yet he had eſcaped, that thence a 
colour was miniſter d for beſtowing the name of real 
wiſdom upon that which in him was real heavineſs. Dur- 


ing the vigour of his years he cammanded with ſignal 


renown in the German wars. He afterwards governed 
Africa, as Proconſul, with moderation and gentleneſs; as 
now in the latter part of his life, he had the nethermoſt 
Vol, I. 5 : Spaiy 
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1 Spain, with the like meaſure of juſtice. For greater than a 
5 Subject he ſeemed, while he was yet no more than a 
=. Subject; and, in the opinion of all men, had paſſed as 
| | capable of Empire, had he never been Emperor. 125 
To the City already full of conſternation, at once 
ſtruck with the horror of the recent parricide, and dread- 
1 55 ing the ſpirit and known vices of or there accrued: 
1 5 freſh" cauſe of affright from the tid ings concerning vi- 
| „ k Tx8LL1vs; tidings which, before the murder of GALA, 
| were: ſuppreſſed, with defign to have it believed, that on- 
5 Tn ly the army in higher Germany had revolted: Upon this 
1 | | | occaſion, it became matter of open lamentation and an- 
| guiſh, not to the Senate alone and Equeſtrian Order, men 
| who had ſome ſhare in the adminiſtration, and ſome con- 
= cCeeern for the Public Weal, but even to the mean People; 
that two men of all others the moſt infamous for pollu- 
tion, effeminacy 'and- profuſion, were thus fatally choſen 
as it were- on purpoſe to rend and deſtroy the Empire. 
Nor did they now any longer recount” the inſtances of 
cruelty; ſtill recent and crying, © perpetrated during the 
late times of peace and tyranny: But reviving the memo- 
ry and terrors of the civil wars they repreſented '* Rome 
<« ſo oſten taken by her own hoſtile armies, the deſola- 
cc tion of Italy, the Provinces ravaged, the battles of 
4 Pharſalia and Philippi, with the ſieges of Peruſia and - 
« Modena. Names theſe ſignal for public calamities and 
mighty ſlaughter. d In a ſtruggle for the Sovereignty 
S 8 even amongſt men of renown, the whole earth was 
1 : <well-nigh turned upſide down. Vet under the pre- 
=—_ ©. vaiting fortune of jurrus carsar the Empire ſubs 
1 N < ſiſted; ſubſiſted under that of avevsrus: Under 
3 % poMpEY-'too and: rUTUS the Republic would have 
1 . “ ſubſiſted-. Would they, at this time, repair to the 
5 . Temples for orHO, or for vir EIL TUS? Alike impipus 
H would: be the ſupplications for either, alike deteſtable 
the vos; ſince ſuch men they both were, that by the 
« iſſue of the war between them, nothing elſe was to be 
| . learnt, than that whichſoever of the two proved the 
= « Conqueror;- would thence prove the worſt” There 
| were thoſe:who formed prognoſtications concerning vx S 
vA and the forces in the Eaſt; and, as ves FAS HAN 
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excelled both, FRY another war was dreaded and addi- 
tional calamities. Moreover, with the Public vxsPASAN 
ſtood: but in dubious eſtimation „ and, of all thoſe who 
had been Emperors, was in truth the only one 13 wer 
changed for the better. | 
I I now proceed to a dif lay of che ile and aaules ef 
the commotion and revolt begun by vi T ELLIS. When 
FULIUS. VINDEX Was, with all his forces, ſlain, the con- 
quering | army, grown unruly and imperious upon ſuch 
an acquiſition of glory and ſpoil; as to their ſhare the 
victory had fallen, without pains or peril, in a war ex- 
treamly lucrative; became eager for action and feats of 
war, and fonder of fapine than of their uſual ſtipend. 
They had beſides long endured à ſervice void of gain, 
and full of rigour, as well from the bleakneſs of the coun- 
try and keenneſs of the air, as from the ſevere exerciſe 
of diſcipline ;- - which,” though it be preſerved during peace 
3 with a ſtrictneſs ever fo unrelenting, never fails to be dif- 
E Ffolvedby inteſtine wats; fince on both ſides are always 
b found bufy"inftruments” of corruption, and the violation 
of faith and duty eſcapes all correction. Of men, and 
arms, and horſes they had abundant ſtore, both for ſer- 
vice and for ſhew. But before the beginning of the war, 
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- they knew only their own particular companies, and their 
'2 dun troops of horſe; for the armies were ſeparated from 


each other by the bonnddvit of the ſeveral Provinces. . It 
was to make head againſt vx DEx that the Legions were 
drawn together; and having then tried their own ſtrength 
and that of the Gauts, they ſought earneſtly to revive once 
more the tumult of war, and to create freſh quarrels. 
Nor did chey treat them as formerly" with the title of 
Allies, but with chat of Enemies an of a people ſubdu- 
ed by the ſword. ve 8 were abetted by thoſe of 
the Gauls WhO dwell k ng the Banks: of the Rhine, and . 
having adhered to the Fn and party of the Army, 
were now vehemently: inciting them againſt the Calbians; 
for upon their eoumtrymen they had beſtowed this name, 
diſdaining 't6 mention chat of vixDpEx. Filled therefore 
with wee towards the Sequanians, and the Eduans, and 
towards other Cities, according to the meaſure of their 
6 9 graſped in — Future booty, from 


towns 
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towns ſacked, from the devaſtation of cou ntries, and hs 


plunder of private dwellings. Beſides their being promp- 
ted by notable rapaciouſneſs and arrogance, the two lead- 


ing vices of ſuch as are ſtrongeſt, they were animated and 
provoked by the pride and defiance found in the beha- 


viour of the Gauls, who boaſted, that in contempt of 
the army, they were by GAL BA releaſed from a fourth 


of their Tribute, and diſtinguiſhed with the rights and 


privileges of Roman Citizens. To all this there accrued 


a current report, maliciouſly” raiſed and raſhly believed, 


that the Legions were doomed to decimation, and every 
Centurion noted for being brave and daring, to be ca- 
ſhiered. From every quarter were arriving news tragical 


and alarming. Sad and diſcouraging were the tidings 


from Rome. The Colony too of Lyons, who were ſore- 


17 diſaffected to GAL BA, and immoveable in their adhe- 


rence to NERO, proved a continual ſource of wild and- 
flying rumours. But within the camp itſelf was found 
moſt ample matter for fiction and credulity, from the 


bitterneſs and hate of the ſoldiery, from their conſciouſ- 
neſs and dread, and even from the ſecurity which, upon 


a review of their own forces, they conceived, 


Azour the very firſt of December in the preceding 7 
year, AULUS VITELLIUS had entered the lower Ger- 


many, and with great accuracy viſited the winter quarters 
of the Legions there. To their ranks he reſtored num- 


bers who had been degraded; many he redeemed from 
ignominious puniſhments, and cancelled the marks of in- 


famy inflicted upon others. Some regulations he made 


through judgment; but moſt with a corrupt view to po- 
pularity. Among the former muſt be reckoned his abo- 


liſhing with ſo much i integrity, what rox TERIUs CA PITo 
had done, in preferring and degrading particulars from 


the motives of avarice and ſordid gain. Neither were 
theſe his proceedings eſtimated barely according to the 
meaſure of his office, that of a 1 of Conſular qua- 
lity; but whatever he did paſſed under a higher 5 
deration. And for vir ELLIUs himſelf, as by ſuch who 


judged ſeverely he was accounted but a mean 2 ; bis 


friends and adherents, on the contrary, while he was giv- 


ing away his own. fortune, and laviſ bing in bounties that 
2 4 of 
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of others, without meaſure, without diſcernment, beſtow: 
ed upon this extravagance and ſpoil the title of complai- 
ſance and good nature. Add that, from a violent thirſt 
of bearing rule, into virtues they conſtrued manifeſt vices. 
In both armies, as there were many peaceable and mo- 
deſt, ſo were there many wicked and teſolute. But aban- 
doned to licentious purſuits, and ſignal in violence and 
precipitancy were two Commanders of Legions, AL ix Ns 
' CECINA and rABIUS vALENS. The latter particularly 
was highly diſguſted with G ALBA, alledging that his ſer- 
yices in detecting the reſerves and heſitation. of vEROT 
us, and in ſtifling the machinations of cariro, had 
been by nB A paſſed over with ingratitude. Hence he 
inſtigated: vITELLIUS, and magnified to him “ the ar- 
4 dour and ready zeal of the ſoldiery; that his own 
name was every Where mentioned with renown... From 
© HoRDEONIUS FLACCUS no obſtruction would be 
found. Britain would accede to his party. The aux- 
e iliary forces of the Germans would join. IIl aſſured 
« was the faith of the Provinces. Jotterin g and preca- 
e rious was the Sovereignty of the oldman, and would 
«quickly paſs from him. Let virELLIUs only open 
ee his arms and advance to receive his approaching for- 
„ tune. With reaſon had vEROINI Us heſitated to ac- 
= cept the Empire, a man deſcended only from an 
Equeſtrian family, from a- father never known by any 
office. Had he accepted it, he would have proved 
« unequal to it; and might live in ſafety after he had 
« refuſed it. ViTELLIus ſprung from a father who 
e had ſuſtained three Conſulſhips, with the awful office 
« of Cenſor, and had been Collegue in the Conſulſhip 
« with CLAUDIUS. Such paternal dignities had long 
4 ſince raiſed him to the elevation of an Emperor, and 
« deprived him of all ſecurity in the ſtation of a Subject. 
Hils ſpirit, naturally heavy and flow, was ſo far agi- 
tated by ſuch repreſentations, as to covet the Diadem ra- 
ther than to hope for it. In the higher Germany, c 
IN A had entirely captivated the affections of the ſoldiers, 
as he was graceful and young, large in his perſon, of a_ 
ſoul which foſtered deſigns without bounds, his gait no- 
ble and ſtately, and himſelf a prompt and lively ſpeaker. 
Votoh - — 3 This 
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This young man exerciſing the oſſioe of n 
province of Spain called Beticua, had mnevoleed imme 
ately to G ALBA, who thenee preferred him tothe commund 
of a Legion; but ſoon after having diſcovered that he had 
embezzled the common treaſure, ordered him to: be pol 
ſecuted as one guilty of robbing the Public;>Gt ata 
reſenting this heinoufly, determined to excite | 
of univerſal confuſion and revolt, and with the miſerieg 
of che State to cover his own private wounds: Neither 
in the army itſelf were there wanting ſeeds of tumult and 
diſcord. "For in tlie War againſt vH Ex they had been 
all to a man engaged; nor till after x Was flain, could 
they be induced to transfer their allegiance to G4 LBA 
_ troops too of lower Germany had the merit of hav- 
g taken the oath of fidelity before them. Moreover, 
—— and intermixt with the winter quarters of the 
Legions lay the territories of the Treverians and the Lin- 
gones, and ſuch other Communities as had been by GALBA 
aggrieved. with ſevere edicts, or deprived of their wonted 
bounds. Hence aroſe ſeditious communications between 
them; as alſo the corruption of the ſoldiery, encreaſed 
by their intercourſe with theſe townſmen and peaſants; 
and hence too that devotion of theirs to'vERxGINIius was 
now at the ſervice of any other Candidate. 

Tus Community of the Lingones had, in obſetvance of 
ancient cuſtom, ſent gifts to the Legions, and the com- 
pliment of their right hands preſented, in token of affec- 

tion and hoſpitality. Now their Deputies, who in their 
perſons and countenances bore the ſtudied marks of miſe- 
rable diſtreſs and anguiſh, took all occaſions, both in the 
tents of the ſoldiers, — in the quarters aſſigned for the 
Eagles and Arms of every particular Legion, to bewail by 
turns their own hardſhips and oppreſſions, and the favour 


and advantages conferred upon the other neighbouring 
Communities. e as ſoon as they found that theſe their 


infuſions were ſwallowed with attention and eagerneſs, 

they proceeded to bemoan the lot of the Army itſelf, the 
perils which ſurround them, their opprobrious uſage ; and 
thus inflamed the minds of the men. They were in truth 
- juſt ripe for a preſent inſurrection, when HoRDEONTLUS 
FLACCUS ordered the Deputies to depart, and, that their. 


departure 
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departure might be: the more ſeeret, to leave the camp 

pwardered. This was what the moſt part affirmed; and ; 
added, chat: unleſs they took ſure meaſures fon their own . j; 
defence arid preſetvation, the certain conſequence would — i 
ſuch as had dared to complain of the preſent evils, would = 
be maſeredin the dark, apart from the fight and obſer- 1 
ſelves in a mutual and ſecret oohfederacy, and in it the 


auxiliary ſoldiers are compriged ; men whom at firſt they 


ſuſpectecboſ ꝓreparing to fall upon the revolters after hav- 
ing ſurrounded them with the body of their cohorts and 
their wings of horſe. But anon theſe auxiliaries appeared 
more elambrous and vehement than the, reſt... So much 
more eaſily precured, amongſt men of evil minds, is a 
concurrence! in rage and war, than in quietneſs and una- 
nimity during PEACE... oo HSE \ e 2M} 15702 
Ix lower Germany, the Legions on the firſt af Janu- 
ary performed the ſolemnity of ſwearing allegiance to 
oALBa, drawn to it as they were by compulſion; and with 
infinite backwardneſs and heſitation they did it. Faint 
and few: were the cries of loyalty and applauſe; and 
theſe only uttered by ſome in the foremoſt ranks. The 
reſt continued mute, every particular expecting with 
impatience from him who ſtood neareſt, ſome daring effort 
of diſaffection and treaſon ; agreeably to the natural 
bent of men, to follow greedily in ſuch purſuits as they 
are greatly averſe to begin. The Legions too were ani- 
mated by different humours. The firſt and the fafth were 
ſo turbulent and outrageous, that amongſt them ſome 
were found who aſſaulted the images of GAL BA with 
ſtones. The fifteenth and ſixteenth had not yet ven- 
tured beyond menaces and the uproar of words, but 
were watching with ſpecial attention for a beginning and 
precedent of mutiny and violence. But, in the higher 
Army, the fourth Legion, and the eighteenth, both abid- 
ing in the ſame winter quarters, did, even on the firſt of 
Tanuary, break in pieces the images of GAL BA: An out- 
rage in which the fourth manifeſted the greater fury. The 
eighteenth ſnewed ſome heſitation, but preſently joined 
1 | | with 
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with the former And ſeſt, by thib act, e ſeem 
to have renounced all reverence for che Empire, "they re- 


called and took the oath of fideli * the antiquated 
names of the Senate and People of Rome! Nor was 
there one Tribune, or one Comeender of ehe Legions 
found to exert himſelf in behalf of GALA. Ny ſome 
of theſe officers practiſed what is uſual during ſuch mad- 
neſs and confuſion; and added notably to the uproar.” No 
man however appeared to-harangue!! ihe multitude, or 


took upon him the authority of plying to: them from 


a Tribunal. For, as yet no particular perſon! could be 
lingled” © out to bear the name and eee A the com- 
motion. 18 vba! 51 His, 991 Þ 110 i. 
that is oY HORDEONIUS FLA dive: was pag ee eth 
a General of Conſular authority! was a beholder of 


dh deteſtable treaſon: and revolt, yet durſt neither re- 


ſtrain ſuch as were Already ruſhing into rebellion, nor re- 


cover ſuch as were only wavering, nor rouſe and animate 
thoſe who ſtill perfevered in their integrity; /but-reinained 
ſpiritleſs, terrified; and only through ſtupidity innocent. 
There were four Centurions who would have protected 
the images of GAL 34, but were by the furious ſoldiers 


ſeized and .confined in chains. Theſe were NONIUS .RE- | 


CEPTUS. DONATTUS "VALENS,- 'ROMILIUS MARCEL 
LUs and CALPUXNIUS ARTEN IN us; all belonging to 
the eighteenth Legion. Further than this in none of them 
was found or faith or duty, or the memory of their for- 
mer oaths. But it happened in this as in other inſurrec- 


tions: whither the many led, all the reſt blindly followed. : 
On the night which followed the fame. day, the Eagle 


bearer of the fourth Legion, arriving 'at Cologn, acquainted 
VITELLIUS Whilſt he was banquetting, that the fourth 
Legion and the cighteenth had thrown down the images 
of GcaLBa, and plighted their fidelity to the Senate and 
People of Rome. An oath this which to him and his 
friends appeared void and invalid. It was therefore de- 


termined to fix and aſcertain Fortune while ſhe was thus 
ſhifting, and to make theſe Legions the Tender of an Em- 


peror. Forthwith meſſengers were diſpatched from vi- 
TELLIUS, to acquaint the Legions of the lower Province 


and their Commarigensy 4 That the higher Army had re. 
4 | oled 
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« yolted from GAL BA; inſomuch that they muſt either 
« make war upon the revolters; or if they rather preferred 


« peace and coalition, they muſt create an Emperor. They 


cc were to conſider too that with much leſs peril they 


cc might elect a Prince at once, than continue in ſearch of 


Re TO OD i} a 1 5 
THz winter quarters of the firſt Legion lay neareſt, 


and with it FABTIUS VALENs the Commander, more 


keen and zealous than all the reſt. This officer entring 


into Cologn the very next day, accompanied with the 
_ cavalry of his Legion and thoſe of the auxiliaries, openly 


ſaluted vitsLLius Emperor. His example was fal- 


| lowed by the Legions of the fame province with mighty 
haſte and competition; and the upper Army, having al- 


ready relinquiſhed the plauſible names of the Senate and 
People of Rome, acceded fo early as the third of Janu- 
ary to the party of viTELI1us. It was now apparent 


that to the free Roman State they were no wiſe devoted 
during the two preceding days. Equal to the ardour and 
zeal of the armies was that of the Treverians, of the 


Lingones, and of the inhabitants of Cologn; all making 
offer of ſupplies of men, of horſes, of treaſure, each ac- 


_ cording to the meaſure of his power and ſufficiency, ei- 


ther in perſon, or wealth, or of capacity and addreſs. Nei- 
ther was ſuch liberality confined to the leading men of theſe 
Colonies, or to thoſe of the Camp, men who enjoyed 
preſent abundance, and who from victory once gained 


conceived hopes of ample earnings. But the common 


men too, the poor ſoldiers, they who were deſtitute of 


money, inſtead of it ſurrendered their travelling ſubſiſt- 
ence, their girdles, the trappings of their horſes, and the 


ſilver ornaments upon their armour: led as they were by 


impulſe, by headlong paſſion, and even by avarice. 


VITEILLIVs therefore, after he had extolled the 
zeal and alacrity of the ſoldiers, diſpoſed of the ſeveral 
charges depending on the Sovereignty ; charges which 
were wont to be adminiſter'd by the Imperial Freedmen, 


but now by him conferr d upon Roman Knights. The 
fees exacted from the ſoldiers by the Centurions for ex- 
emptions from duty, he order d to be paid out of his own 


Treaſure as Emperor. The cruel vengeance of the ſol- 
Vol. II. 1 YN diers, 
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diers, in craving the doom and execution of particulars, 
he in many inſtances humoured; and in ſome inſtances 
defeated, under colour of committing the obnoxious per- 
ſons to priſon. Powrz1Us PROPINQUUS, Governor of 
the Province of Belgica, was put to preſent death. By 
an artifice he redeemed from their rage the perſon of 
JULIUS BURDO, Commander of the Naval Forces in 
Germany. Againſt him the fury of the Army raged, 
as they believed that through his miſchievous devices 
FONTEIUS CAPITO had been brought firſt to rebel, and 
then to periſh. Dear to them was the memory of c 4- 
PITO; and ſuch beſides was their thirſt of vengeance and 
blood, that to ſlay and execute in the face of the day, + 
was with them matter of Licence; but to protect and ſhew 
mercy there was no way other than that of deceiving them. 
Thus was BUrDo ſecured in priſon, and, afterwards upon 
the victory obtained by viTELLius, diſcharged, when 
the malice of the ſoldiers was diſſipated. In the mean 
while, RIS PIN US the Centurion was preſented to their 
fury, as a proper victim for expiation; he who had ſtained 
himſelf with the blood of cariro. For this cauſe, as 
he was to the ſoldiers who required his execution, a cri- 
minal the more ſignally notorious; ſo he was to vir L- 
LIUS who awarded it, an object the more vile and deſ- 
picable. The next threatned was juLius CIvII Is, but 
delivered from all peril, as amongſt his countrymen the 
Batavians, he was a man of prevailing credit and popula- 
rity; and left by his doom that nation ſo wild and fierce, 
might have been provoked to enmity. In truth there then 
lay in the country of the Lingones eight Cohorts of Ba- 
tavians, appertaining, as auxiliaries, to the fourteenth Le- 
gion, but through the commotion and diſtractions of the 
times, retired from it; a body of men of infinite weight 
and availment, either as enemies or confederates. To 
execution vITELLIUs doomed NONIUS, DONATIUS, 
ROMILIUS and CALPURNIUS, the four Centurions lately 
mentioned ; men condemned for adhering to their faith 
and duty: a crime ever thought moſt heinous by ſuch as 
have renounced both. To this party there joined them- 
ſelves vaLERIUs AsSIATICUS, the Emperor's Lieutenant 
in the Province of Belgica, he upon whom virzLLIus 
* afterwards 


_ 
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afterwards beſtowed his daughter; and juxius B3IESUs, 
Governor of that part of Gaul which derives its name 
from the City of Lyons; together with the Italic Legion 
and the band of horſe entitled Taurina, both encamped at 


Lyons. Neither did the forces in Rhetia procraſtinate, but 
forthwith went over to his ide; nor even from thoſe in Bri- 


tain was there any hefitation found. 


Ovex Britain TREBELLIUS MAXIMUS then bore rule, 
a man for his avarice and infamous corruption by the 


army deſpiſed and deteſted. This hate of theirs was dai- 


ly heightened and inflamed by xoscius cELius, Com- 
mander of the twentieth Legion; one who towards him 


| had long lived in a tate of ſtrife and oppoſition. But 


now by the eruption of the civil War, their mutual en- 
mity broke forth more implacable. Upon ELIUs, the 


General charged the raiſing of ſedition, and that he 


had utterly broken all diſcipline in the army. Againſt 


the General, czL1vus urged that he had plundered and 
impoveriſh'd the Legions. And, in the mean while, 


through the ſcandalous diſputes and competition between 
the Chiefs, the behaviour of the army, otherwiſe modeſt, 
became quite depraved; and to ſuch a tumult the con- 


teſt aroſe, that TREBELLIUs, finding himſelf aſſaulted 


by many reproaches from the auxiliary ſoldiers alſo, and 


_ perceiving all the Cohorts and Bands of horſe to aſſociate 


themſelves with ELius, fled, in this forlorn ſtate, to 


VITELLIUS. Yet the tranquillity of the Provinces ſub- 


ſiſted, tho the Governor veſted with Conſular dignity 
was gone. 'The adminiſtration was performed by the 
Commanders of the Legions, by their office all equal 
in authority; but csL1vs by ſuperior boldneſs gained ſu- 
perior ſway. rot 


VITEIILIus, upon the acceſſion of the army in Bri- 
tain to his party, become mighty in forces and treaſure, 


appointed two Generals to conduct the war, and to each 


General aſſigned a different rout. To rapius vaLENS 
he gave orders to ſooth and draw over the Gauls, or if 
he- could not perſuade them, then to over-run them by 


ſpoil and devaſtation, and by that part of the Alps which 


bears the name of Cortian, make an irruption into Italy. 


CECINA was ordered to advance thither by a nearer way, 
2 and 
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and to paſs over the mountains called Penini. To v a- 
LENS were committed the flower of the lower Army with 
the Eagle of the fifth Legion, and the Cohorts and Bands 
of horſe, to the number of forty thouſand fighting men. 
From the higher Germany ct cina led thirty thouſand, 
of which the principal ſtrength conſiſted in one Legion, 
namely the twenty firſt. Upon both Generals were be- 
ſtowed bodies of auxiliary Germans. From theſe too it 
was that viTELLIius drew reinforcements for his own 
troops, with whom he was to follow and ſupport the 
whole weight of the war. "15 HER 
WoNxDERFUL was found the difference between the 
ſpirit of the army and that of the Emperor. The ſol- 
diers were urgent for action, and required to be put un- 
der arms, * whilſt dread ſtill poſſeſſed the Gauls, whilſt 
« Spain remained in heſitation and ſuſpence. Ihe win- 
« ter ſeaſon was no obſtruction; nor was there any to 
be admitted from the ſtupid deliberations about peace. 
They muſt invade Italy; they muſt ſeize Rome. In 
« civil commotions nothing was ſo ſecure as diſpatch, 
< ſince then leſs neceſſary was counſel than execution.” 
VITELIIus continued lifeleſs and ſtupified; only in vo- 
luptuous ſloth and conſuming banquets perſonating a 
Prince; as if in luxury and profuſion the meaſure and 
functions of Sovereignty had lain. By the middle of the 
day he was always intoxicated with wine, gorged with 
feaſting, unweildy, and unmoveable. But ſuch was the 
zeal and vigour of the ſoldiers, that of themſelves they 
ſupplied all the duties of the Leader, as effectually as if 
he had attended himſelf, and in perſon animated the brave 
by hopes, the daſtardly by fear. As ſoon as they were 
drawn out and armed, they demanded with earneſtneſs, 
that the ſignal might be given for marching; ſtiling him 
by the name of GERMAN ITC Us, to which they ſubjoined 
his own of viTELLIUs. For even after he was vic- 
torious, he forbad giving him the appellation of Cz/ar. 
To raB1Us VALENS and the army which he was thus 
leading forth to the war, on the very day they com- 
menced their march, there appeared a joyful preſage, that 
of an Eagle, which meaſuring his motion by that of the 
Hoſt, glided gently along, and flew juſt before, as if he 
| a PSs - purpoſely. 


A 


A 


8 guid * "uy way. Such too, for a . ſpace 
of time, were the joyful ſhouts uttered by the ſoldiers, ſuch 
the ſteady motion of the undiſmayed bird, that thence 
was inferred a manifeſt omen of an fue mighty and 
ſucceſsful. 

Ap in truth they advaneed mich aſſurance to the 
Territories of Treves, as to thoſe of a friendly State. But 
at Dividurum, a Citv of the Mediomatricians, tho they were 
there received with every degree of frankneſs and com- 
plaiſance, a ſudden pannic ſeized them, and in an inſtant 
they graſped their arms, with deſign to maſſacre the un- 
offending City; not for the ſake — wm or from the 
luſt of ſpoil, but from fury and madneſs, and cauſes un- 
known, er thence the more difficult to be remedied and 
removed; till aſſwaged at laſt by the entreaties of their 
General, they forbore purſuing the utter deſtruction of 
the City. There were {laughtered however, to the num- 
ber of four thouſand men. An example of terror this, 
which alarmed all the reſt of Gaul; inſomuch that thence- 
forward entire Cities, when the army approached them, 
went forth to meet it, accompanied with their Magiſtrates, 
and tendeting the petitions of Supplicants. Along the 
ways, in humble poſtures, were ſtrowed their children 
and wives; and eyery other art, every perſuaſive, proper 
to ſoſten the rage of a foe, was offered; not that they 
were really engaged in a War, but purely to be ; allowed. 
the. privilege of Peace. 

IN, the, Capital of the 1 balls veLENS re- 
3 — of the murder of ,GALB 4, and that the 
Sovereignty was devolved upon or HO. Nor did the news 
move the ſpirit of the ſoldiers either to grief or joy, as 
they were only intent upon war: From the Gauls all 
cauſe. of heſitation in favour of GAL BA, was now taken 
Away. Towards oTHo;jand VITELLIUS they bore equal 
hate; and were moreover poſſeſſed with FAS» of 'VITEL- 
' L1Us.,. The next State was that of the Lingenes, a peo- 
ple attached, to the party of v1T&1L1Us, | There the ar- 
my was kindly rachel, and ſtrove to return the civility; 
by equal complaiſance: But this chearful harmony prov- 
ed ſhort, throu gh the turbulent. behaviour of thoſe Co- 


horts, which, having withdrawn themſelves from the 
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ſerved the cauſe, yet 
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fourteenth Legion, as above I have remembred, had been 


by rafus VaLEns incorporated with his own forces. 


Between theſe Cohorts, who were Batavians, and the Le- 


gionary ſoldiers, at firſt reproachful words aroſe; words 
were preſently followed by a tumult. And while the other 


ſoldiers, according to their different partialities, eſpouſed 

oppoſite ſides, the contention waxed ſo hot, that a battle 
muſt have immediately enſued, had not vaLENS by 
puniſhing a few particulars, recalled the Batavians, who had 


forgot all authority, to a ſenſe of their duty. In vain was 
cauſe of War ſought againſt the Eduans: for being com- 


manded to furniſh a ſupply of money and arms; 25 that 
of money and arms they « of their own accord added one of 


proviſions without price. What the Eduans had done out 


of fear, the inhabitants of Lyons 
thence however was withdrawn the Italic Legion, and the 


did through joy. From 


Squad ron of horſe entitled Taurina. But at Lyons it was 


judged proper to leave the ei ghteenth Cohort; as in quar- 


ters where they had been a6 to winter. Mano wy A< 
LENS, Commander of che Italie Legion, tho he had truly 
et remained without favour or dif- 
tinction from vir zxLIIUS. Fabrus had blaſted him with 


ſecret defamatiens, ignorant as he was of fuch devices; 


and to render 'MANLtUs the more ſecure and unguarded, 


whilſt he ras cireumvented kim, "UVa: 7 a him 


2 
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openly.” {5g 
TRE n 0 lang ſubſiſting between the people 


of Lyons and thoſe of Vienne, had been by the late war 
—_ Hence many bloody routs and ties on 
both ſides, more frequent and furious than if chey had 


fought only: for the intereſts of NERO and Galina. In 


truth, 64 LB moved by his diſpleaſure, had converted 
to his own Exchequer the revenues of the Lyoneſe; and 
on the contrary, had treated thoſe of Vienne with ſignal 
marks of favour. The root this of emulation and envy, 


r = Of le Unked ay wk in Lg ins hatred, and 
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oy” had aided the conſpiracy and; attempts of v INDE 5: 
and 
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and lately levied Legions for the ſupport of GA LB A. And 
when they had diſplayed theſe plauſible motives for hate 
and hoſtility, they ſhewed and extolled to the ſoldiers the 
mighty and extenſive ſpoil which awaited them. Nor 
did they any longer confine themſelves to ſecret exhorta- 
tions to particular ſoldiers, but publicly beſought them in 
a body, * That they would march in purſuit of juſt ven- 
„ geance, that they would raze and extinguiſh the ſeat 
ec and nurſery of the War in Gaul; a nurſery which con- 
« tained none but foreigners and foes. For themſelves, 
« they were a Roman Colony, and part of the Army, 
ce and their inſeparable confederates in all events proſpe- 
« rous or diſaſtrous. Now if Fortune ſhould chance to 
cc prove froward, they begged that they might not be 
c left expoſed to the rage of their implacable enemies.” 
By theſe inſtigations, and many more in the ſame ſtrain, 
they incenſed the men fo effectually, that even the Com- 
manders of the Legions and their other Leaders, judged 
it impoſſible to quell the wrath of the army; when the 
inhabitants of Vienne, well apprized of their impending 
peril, covered their heads with doleful and religious veils, 
and accoſting the army as they marched, in the mournful 

#ufſe of ſupplicants, embraced their armour, their knees, 
heir feet, and thus mollified the animoſity of the ſol- 
diers. Beſides the force of theſe ſupplications, vALENS 
added a donative of three hundred ſeſterces a man. Then 
it was that reverence for the dignity of the Colony and 
its ancient eſtabliſhment prevailed; and then was the diſ- 
courſe of Fraß Is, who to the army recommended the 
ſecurity and preſervation of the Vienneſe, received with 
favour and attention. were ſentenced, however, to 
ſurrender the arms belonging to their State: and to aſ- 
fiſt the ſoldiers with proviſtons, every man contributed his 
| ſhare, according to what he had. But the prevailing ru- 
mour was, © That the people of Vienne had bought 
« over VALENS with an immenſe ſum of money.“ This 
man, one long fordidly poor, then on a fudden become 
rich, did but ill diſguiſe the haſty change of his fortune. 
As his appetites had been whetted and inflamed by a long 
courſe of penury, his riot and exceſſes were boundleſs; 
and having ſpent his younger years in eminent indigence, 


he 
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he abandoned birne to notorious prodigality i in his old 
age. From thence in a ſlow progreſs, the army was led 
through the Territories of the Allobrogians and Vocontians ; 
while upon every march which he made, upon every ſhifting 
of his camp, the General conſtantly ſet a price; and with 
the Proprietors of the ſeveral Lands, with the Magiſtrates 
of the ſeveral Cities, ſtruck vile and infamous bargains for 


favour and exemption. This he did with ſuch open con- 
fidence and menaces, that he ordered Lucus, a muni- | 


cipal Town of the Vocontians, to be ſet on fire, till by 
money he was appealed. As often as money failed, he 
was ſoftened by a preſent of Women and by Genifires: to 
his luſt. Marching in this manner he arrived at the Alps. 

CEA rioted in greater ſpoil and in more blood. His 
ſpirit naturally tempeſtuous and fierce, was exaſperated 
by the Helvetians, a nation of the Gauls; one renowned 


of old for men and arms, and afterwards only ſignal for 


reputation paſt. The Helvetians were not apprized of the 
tragical end of LBA, and refuſed to own the Sove- 
reignty of v1iTELLIUs. But the commencement of the 


War. proceeded from the eagerneſs and rapacity of the 


twenty firſt: Legion, who had violently ſeized as plunder 


the money which the Helvetians were ſending to pay the 


Garriſon of a Fort, which for a long time paſt they had 
maintained with their n men and money. The Hel- 
vetians, who bore this heinouſly, cauſed to be intercepted 
the letters, which, in the name of the German Army, 
were carrying to the Legions in Pannonia, and made pri- 
ſoners of a Centurion and ſome ſoldiers. CE cin a, who 
longed paſſionately for War, proceeded always to take 
vengeance for every offence, within his reach, as faſt as it 


was committed, - before the offender could have time to 


claim the merit of remorſe and ſubmiſſion. . In an inſtant 
he decamped and marched, laid the whole country waſte, 


and ſacked a fine place, one magnificently built, during 


a long peace, in imitation of a large municipal City, and 


greatly frequented for the ſake of its charming and ſalubrious 


Baths. He likewiſe diſpatched expreſſes into Rhetia, with 


orders to the auxiliaries of that country, to fall upon the 
Helvetians in the rear, while 0 1 made head againſt the 


forces of the Legion, NN mt, 3 
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Tun Helvetians, ſo, fierce and daring ak danger was 


at a diſtance, were ſtruck and terrified: when i it arrived. 
Upon the firſt alarm, indeed, they had choſen a Leader, 6 
CLAUDIUS sZVERUs. But they knew not the uſe of their 


arms, knew not how to keep wr ranks, nor how to pur- 
fue any united counſel for the benefit of the whole. Per- 


nicious they thou ght muſt be the trial of a battle againſt 
troops ſo regular and experienced; and jt was utterly un- 
ſafe to abide a ſiege within walls that were ruinous and 
old. Here they ſtood expoſed to ENA with a pow- 
erful army; there to the Cohorts and Squadrons of horſe 


from Rhetia. The Rhetian Youth too were inured to 


arms, and diligently trained i in the diſcip line of War. On 


every ſide they were beſet with pe 9 and laughter. 


In the midſt of all this diſtreſs and terror, running hither 
and thither, and caſting away their arms, they fled at 
laſt to the mountain Vocetius, the moſt part of them 


wounded or in utter difarray. From. thence too they 


were inſtantly driven by a band of Thracians purpoſely : 
Tent; and, as the Germans alſo and Rhetians purſued them, 


they were all ſlaughtered amongſt the woods, and even 
in their own lurking holes. Many thouſands 1 were cut off; 
and many thouſands ſold to bondag e. As the Army, 


| after having committed univerſal. ravage 0 ſpoil, were 
now marching in order of battle towards Aventicum, the 


Metropolis of the Country, Deputies from thence were 
diſpatched to offer a ſurrender of the City, and the ſurren- 
der was accepted. Upon juLius ALPINUS,  CECINA 


cauſed capital puniſhment to be inflicted, as u pon one who 


had ſtirred up the war. To the judgment of VITELLIUS, 
whether the ſame proved cruelty or mercy, he remitted all 


the reſt. 


Easy it is not to ge which = the two,. the Em- 


peror or the ſoldiers, the Helvetian | Ambaſladors nd 
moſt implacable and unrelenting. _ The ſoldiers inſiſted 


that the City ſhould be utterly demoliſhed, and, with me- 
nacing hands and weapons inſulted the N =: 48g in the 


face. Nor did VITELLIUS refrain from threats and re- 
proaches; till cLaup1vs cossus, one of the Ambaſſa- 
dors, a man of noted eloquence, but now concealing his 


Four, of perſuading under an aſſumed and artful tremor, 
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and thetice 31 the more boßrerfully be and 
aſſpyaged the ahitmoſity of the ſoldiers. Sack is the ge⸗ 
nius of the vulgar, ever ſubject to fudden ſhiftings of their 
rg? this moment, cruel without meaſure, and the 
equally addicted to compaſſion. and mercy.” At laſt, 
E torrent of tears, and by imploting, with" a ſtead 
perſeveratice, a milder detertmination, they obt ained | to 
their City pardon and fecurity. TS. 
Ceci A, while he tarried ene few days i in 'the Court 
try of the Helvetians, till he, had learned? the | pleaſure 4 
IETI Erbe, and prepiring at the fine time 10 pak the 
Alps, received pers 32951 froh Italy, that the Wdadl n 
ef ore named Hand, and then e about the Po, 
had ſworn fealty to VITELLIWS. That Squadron had 
ſerved under vi TELLI VS in "Ach when he was Pro- 
conſul there. They! were afterwards tecalled from thence 


by NE KO, in order to be ſent forward into E Pts. but, 


upon the inſurrection of v IN D 1 detained, ff rom. going. 


They at this time ſojourned in Italy; and, at the inſtiga- 
tion of their Officers, men unacquainted with 6 7 Ho, men 
engaged by obligations to v1 1 LL IU 85 and always maght- | 
fying to them the mi ghty ftrength , of the, approaching 
Legions, with the ſignal x renown of the Geiman Army. ? 
they went over. to the ame party. And as a preſent to 


their new Prince, with themſelves they broug ht into his 


intereſt the ſtrongeſt municipal Cities in the Teniteries be- 
yond the Po, thoſe of Milan, Novara, Eporedia and Ver- 
celles. CE INA had this infor ion directly from them- 
ſelves. And becauſe the moſt extenſive Regia in Italy 
could not be guarded 175 a. ſin gle band of Cavalry, he 
diſpatched thitber before him "He ſeveral Cohorts of. Gauls, 
Luſitanians and Britons, with the body of German troops, 
and the Squadron of horſe called Taurina. He himſelf 
remained in ſome Hort Tuſpence, rhether it were 5 
adviſable to bend His mareh over the inountaitis of Rheti fla, 
towards Noricum, againſt ?ETRONIDS Governor of 157 
Province, who having on all hands raiſed and aſſembled 
forces, and broken down the bridges over the 1 Tivers, Was 
ſuppoſed to act from an attachment to oTxo. But dread- 
ing the loſs of the reinforcements of foot and horſe, "ſent 
already forward; 2 toy that from ſcuring Italy 

mor C 
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more glory would acerue, and chat wherever the deciſive 
battle were fought, Noricum would certainly prove one 
of the ef following a general victory, Th order- 
ed his ſoldiers lightly armed to take their rout over the 
Apennine, and led the heavy body of Legionary forces 
over tlie Alps, 1 ſtill covered wa en . horrors of 
winter. | e - ASA]. 1918 

"Org 6 it the mean aue, oonteary to the ee 
off all men; languiſhed not in ſloth, nor was lulled aſleep 
by any of his pleaſures. All his vt ptuous fallies were 
ſuſpended and poſtponed, his paſſion for luxury was art 
fully diſſembled, and all things conducted ſuitably to the 
dignity of the Empire. Hence was adminifter'd the greater 
cauſe of public fear, as theſe virtues were known to be 
hollow and aſſumed, and a certain return was apprehend- 
ed of his vices Which * were natural and tried. Before 
himſelf, in the Capitol, he cauſed to be produced waz 
Us ELL,” Conſul ele, the ſame whom, under co- 
lour of committing him to durance, he had already reſ- 
cued front'the cruelty of the ſoldiers. He aimed to ob- 
tain the character of tenderneſs and clemency by mercy 
ſhewn to a man ſo illuſtrious, and fo odious to all the 
partizans of orTHñOs cauſe. CELSUS when he appeared, 
confeſſed reſolutely the imputed erime, of having perſe- 
vered in his faith 280 duty to LRA he even appealed 
to oT Ho, whether he ought not to approve ſuch an ex- 
ample of fidelity. Nor did oH treat him as a crimi- 
nal pardoned ; but, to manifeſt that he feared: none of 
his enemies, to whom he had once declared himſelf re- 
conciled, forthwith admitted him amongſt his moſt inti- 
mate friends, and preſently after choſe him one of his 
Generals for conducting the war. In exLsus too, by a 
kind of fatality, there remained for or HO alſo a fidelity 
unſhaken and unhappy. From the ſaving of ces 
there enſued much Joy amongſt all men of rank in Rome, 
many acclamations amongſt the populace, and no ſort of 
_ diftaſte even amongſt the ſoldiers, who in him admired 
the very fame virtue, *gainſt which they had been fo 
much: Aue. 

Turs flight of public joy was esd by another 
equally great, tho upon a conſideration widely different, 
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namely the deadly doom of rIGELILIN us obtained by 
the cry of the Public. Sor how ius T1IGELLINUS ſprang 
from parents alto ogether obſcure; his younger years were 
defiled with — proſtitution, and his old age aban- 
doned to chambering and lubricity. When by a courſe 
of vices, as the quickeſt means of preferment, he had 
gained the m of the Watch, then of the Prætori- 
an Bands, and other rewards due to virtue, he began to 
exerciſe cruelty, rapacity, and the like 8 villanies. 
Nx Ro he had corrupted to every iniquity, and had the 
boldneſs to perpetrate many unknown to NERO. At laſt 
he forſook and betrayed him. Hence. the execution of no 
man was more vehemently urged, by ſuch as hated and 
by ſuch as lamented nz xo, both concurring, from op- 
polite paſſions, in the ſame antipathy and requeſt. While 
GALBA reigned, he was protected by the mighty autho- 
rity of 11S vix Tus, on pretence that his daughter had 
been by TIGELLIN Vs ſaved; and tis without doubt that 
he bal. ſaved her, yet from no clemency of his (after ſuch 
numbers murdered by him) but purely to purchaſe means 
of ſhelter and eſcape in time to come. For this is the 
policy of, every deſperate offender; from diſtruſt of pre- 
ſent fortune, and dread of change, to arm himſelf be- 
times with private favour againſt the public hate. Hence 
it comes that for the protection of innocence no regard 
is ſhewn; but the guilty combine for mutual exemption 
from puniſhment. 'The people were: the more inflamed, 
for that with their old deteſtation of TiGzrLLinus there 
concurred their recent bitterneſs towards TITUs vIN Ius: 
And from every quarter of the City they now flocked to 
the palace and the Forums, and efpecially with their mul- 
titudes they filled the Circus and ſeveral Theatres, places 
where the populace are wont to. exert their higheſt acts 
of licentiouſneſs. There they clamoured with bold and 
ſeditious words, till the fatal injunction to die was diſ- 
patched to TIGELLINUs then at the Baths of Sinueſla. 
There it reached him; and, amidft a herd of harlots, 
after many paſſionate embraces, after many baſe and un- 
manly delays, he at laſt cut his throat with a razor, and 
brought a freſh tain upon his life, infamous as it was, 
even by his manner of dying altogether vile and mean- 
ly flow, 2 En Ar 
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Ar the ſame time, againſt 6arvia crrsPINILLA ca- 
ital puniſhment was demanded: But by cluding the pro- 
ſecution ſeveral artful ways, and by the connivance of 
the Prince, who by acting a double part incurred public 
cenſure, ſhe eſcaped her doom. She had been to NERO 
the directreſs of his luſts, and afterwards paſſing over to 
Africa to inſtigate cLopius MAc ER to a revolt, avowed- 
ly laboured to famiſh the people of Rome; yet after this, 
becoming exalted and ſecured by her marriage with a 
Conſul, ſhe acquired the good graces of the whole City, 
and lived in perfect impunity during the reigns of GAL B A, 
orT HOH and vVITELLIUS:''Thenceforward: ſhe: continued 
mighty in credit, by being opulent and childleſs; two = 
conſiderations equally. prevalent if good times and in bad. 
-FazqQuenr the While were the letters which paſſed 
A Oo rHO to VITELLIUS, all contaminated with ſooth- 
ings and blandiſhments only proper to che uſed to Women. 
In theſe he offered him treaſure: and favour, and ſuch a 
place of retirement as he himſelf ſhould chuſe to live in, 
ſuitably to his profuſe life and taſte.: With the very ſame 
Offers vIT ELLIS tempted or Ho, and in the ſame ſoft 
terms. For at firſt they both treated in a way of diſſi- 
mulation full of nb and abſurdity. Them as it were 
proceeding to ꝑlain ſcolding, they upbtaided each other 
with their whoredoms and profligatè feats. Nor in this 
did either bring a falſe charge againſtthe other. Or RO. 
Having recalled the Ambaſſadors ſent by GAL BA, diſpatch- 
ed * in their room, in the plauſible name of the Se- 
nate, to both the Armies in Germany, to the Italic Le- 
gion, and to the Forces quartering at Lyons. Theſe Am- 
baſſadors continued with vir ELLIus, with ſuch frank- 
neſs as ſeemed no proof that they were detained by force. 
But the party of the Prætorian guards, who by the ap- 
pointment of oTHo accompanied them, under the ap- 
pearance of reſpect and attendance, were obliged to return 
back, without being ſuffered to mix amongſt the ſoldiers of 
the Legions. Moreover #a31Us VALENS tranſmitted let- 
ters to the Prætorian Bands and City Cohorts, in the 
name of the German Army, magnifying the mighty for- 
ces attached to that intereſt, and offering friendſhip and 
aſſociation. He there likewiſe U them for tranſ- 
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ferring the Sovereignty to orHO, when it had been ſo long 
before legally conferred upon vITELE TUS. Thug were 
they at once aſſailed by promiſes and menaces, as men 
utterly unequal to ſuſtain the war, but in no danger of 
loſing by accepting terms of peace. Nor for all this, did 
the Prætorian Bands vary their plighted faith +07 

Now as. both Chiefs were employing ſnares we mini{- 
ters of death againſt each other, there were inſtruments 
of this ſort diſpatched by oTHo into Germany, others by 
' viTELLIUs to Rome; and the attempts on both ſides 
were defeated. But their agents fared differently. Thoſe 
of viTBLLIUs eſcaped undiſfinguiſhed in the mighty and 
promiſcuous crowd at Rome, where the perſons and con- 
cerns of men are to each other unknown; whereas they 
who came from of no, were quickly remarked as new 
faces, in the quartersob vir ELLIus, where all men were 
mutually known tb œœaαh other, and thence: their deſign 
was betrayed. VIT III Ius too wrote to T1 AN, bro- 
ther to oTHo, threatning to put him and his ſon to death, 
in caſe his mother and children were not protected in 
perfect ſecurity at Rome. In truth the families of both 

were preſerved unhurt, under both Princes ſucceſſively. 
But whether the. mercy and forbearance of oTHo were 
not founded in fear, remains an uncertainty. For vi- 
TELLIUS, who proved to be the A acquired 
thence the glory of clemency unforced. 

TRE firſt tidings from abroad that Niet che * 
of oTHo, was from IIlyricum; namely, that the Legions 
in Dalmatia, in Pannonia and in Mcefia, had declared for 
him and ſworn allegiance. The like good news arrived 
from Spain, and CLUyYIUS RUFUs the Governor was ap- 
plauded in a public Edict for ſuch acceptable ſervice: 
whereas it became preſently known, that Spain had re- 
volted to vITELLIUs. Nor in truth did Aquitaine per- 
fiſt long in obedience, tho they of that Province had, 
by the influence of juLius corpus, ſworn fealty to 
oTHo. There prevailed no where any ſincere affections 
in the hearts, nor any true faith in the actions of men; 
and only by the impreſſions of terror and neceſſity they 
were tranſported and changed hither and thither. From 
the fame dread, the Province of Narbon Gaul acceded 
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to the party of vir xLIlus; an eaſy tranſition to a par- 


ty that was neareſt and ſtrongeſt. The Provinces far re- 
mote, and all the forces beyond the ſeas, continued ſub- 
ject to orHO; from no partiality or zeal to his title or 
intereſt: But in the name of Rome, and in the autho- 
rity of the Senate claimed, infinite weight was found. 
Beſides their minds were pre- occupied in his behalf, as 
the firſt that they had heard nominated. The Army in 
Judea were by vES ASIAN ſworn to or Ho, as were the 
Legions in Syria by xUcianus. .: Egypt too, and all the 
Provinces extending to the Eaſt, were governed in his 
name. The like ſubmiſſion Was paid him in Afr ca, ac- 
cording to the example begun by Carthage. Indeed with- 
out waiting for the authority of viesTANUs APRONIA- 


Nus the Proconſul, .CRESCENS; a freedman of NR ROS, 


(for theſe fort of creatures too, iri.calamitous times, thruſt 
themſelves into the 'adminiſtration of the State) had pre- 


ſented a feaſt to the people there, in order to celebrate 


with rejoicings the acceſſion of a new Emperor: and up- 
on this occaſion, the impatient populace ran into many 


extravagances, without regard had to any rule or reſtraint. 


The precedent ſet by Carthage was followed by the other 
African Cities. Whilſt the Armies and the Provinces were 
thus rent and attached to oppoſite intereſts, it, in truth, 


behoved vITELLIus, if he would gain the Sovereignty, 


to gain it by war. 


Oro in the mean time, as if full peace had reigned, 


Was applying himſelf to the civil adminiſtration of the 


Empire, with a conduct, in ſome inſtances, becoming the 
dignity of the State, but for the moſt part unſuitable to 
the public honour, through haſte and impatience to find 
preſent expedients for daily exigencies. Himſelf and 1 
TIANUsS his brother he named Conſuls, to continue till 


the Calends of March. For the two following months 


in · that office he appointed vEROGIN Us; a matter of fa- 
vour this by which he meant to ſoften and court the 


German Army. To vesrGiNni1us he joined, for a Col- 


legue, PoMPEIUs VOPISCUS, under colour of ancient 


friendſhip, but, in the opinion of moſt men, as a real com- 
pliment of honour paid to the people of Vienne. The 
other deſignations to the Conſulſhip remained juſt as they | 
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had been ſettled by NE Ro or 64 L B A. Flores © 211086 
and FLAvius, each firnamed ss, were the ſuc- 
ceeding Conſuls till July; as were ARI US AN TON1US and 
MARIUS EILSVUs till September. Nor was this di gnity 
of theirs aboliſhed or queſtioned even by virELLIUs af- 
ter he proved Conqueror. Moreover, upon ſuch ancient 
Senators as had already ſuſtained illuſtrious functions in 
the State, or HO, for the laſt completion of their pub- 
lic honours, conferred the pontifical or augural ignities; 
and for a conſolation to young Noblemen, lately under 
exile, but now recalled, he inveſted them with ſuch 
facerdotal offices as had been enjoyed by their fathers 
or forefathers, -To'\oa bits Rufus, PEDIV Ss /BLESUS, | 
and sEVINVUS PROMPTENUS, Senators degraded in the 
reigns of CLAUDIUS and NERO, and condemned for rob- 
bing the Public, their dignity was now reſtored. - In re- 
an . their ſentence, it was thougùt fit to new name 
their crime, that what was real rapine might now ſeem 
to have been only a charge of treaſon; à charge become 
ſo odious, that in deteſtation of it, -6ther Hus, une 
* were diſuſed and loſt . 

By the like metliods of benevolence, eld attempted 
to gain the affections of whole Cities and Provinces. He 
= pplied the Colonies of Hiſpalis and Enierita with a freſh 

recruit of families. He made the whole people of the Lin- 
gones free Citizens of Rome. To the Province of Betica 
he made a preſent of all the Cities of the Moors. He 
eſtabliſhed new privil cer in Cappadocia, new privileges 
in Africa, more in truth for oſtentation and renown, than 
that they were likely to continue. During theſe tranſ- 
actions, which, from the neceſſity of the conjuncture, and 
the cares which urged him on every ſide, paſſed for ex- 
cuſable, he forgot not to recall fondneſſes paſt; and while 
his Sovereignty was yet at ſtake, procured a decree of 
Senate: for replacing the ſeveral ſtatues of rorys a. He 
is even believed to have had under frequent deliberation 
the celebrating of NERO's memory with public Honours, 
with a view to win the hearts of the populace. Nay ſome 
there were who in public places reared. the images of 
NERO; and during certain days, | the people and fol- 
diers uttered their acclamations to him, by the name 
| 4 8 e | of 
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of Mero Otbo; Foe if by this title they intended him ad. 
ditional nobility and loftre: - while A himſelf remained 
filent and undetermined, perhaps aſhamed to accept their 


compliment, perhaps afraid to forbid it. 


 WaiLsT the minds of men were intent upon the pro- 
greſs and iſſue of the civil War, foreign tranſactions paſſed 
unregarded. Hence it was that the Roxolanians a people 
of Sarmatia, who had the preceding winter cut off two 
of our Cohorts, made an irruption the more daringly 


into Mcofia, filled with mi ghty expectation. They were 
nine thouſand horſe, animated by paſt ſucceſs' with notable 
aſſurance and diſdain, and more poſſeſſed with the thoughts 


of ſpoil: than of fighting. As therefore they roved about, 
diſperſed and regardleſs of an enemy, they were ſuddenly 
beſet by the third Legion accompanied by its auxiliaries. | 


| Amongſt the Roman forces all things were aptly diſpoſed 


for an encounter. Thoſe of Sarmatia, on the contrary, 


were either ſcattered abroad in eager queſt of grey or load- 
ed with it, and through the ſſipperineſs of the ways de- 


prived of all aid from the flectneſs of their horſes: ſo that 
they were ſlaughtered like men bound and helpleſs. For 
wonderful it is to be obſerved, that all the bravery of the 


Sarmatians is as it were external and disjoined from the 


men. In combats on foot, nothing is ſo ſpiritleſs and un- 


manly as they: when they advance as a body of horſe, 
ſcarce can any army whatſoever withſtand them. But upon 
this occaſion, the day being wet, and the froſt diſſolving, 
they were neither able to weild their mighty ſpears, nor 


their huge ſabres, ſabres ſo long that with both their hands 


they manage them: for under them their horſes ſlipt and 


fell, and left them encumbered with their ponderous coats 


of alt ſuch as by all their Princes and Nobles are worn. 


It is an armour framed of plates of iron, or of leather 


infinitely hard; and tho it be impenetrable by any wea- 


n, yetto ſuch as are by the force of an enemy caſt down, 
it is alſo a ſure obſtacle to riſing again. They were more- 


over involved in the ſnow, at once deep and melting. The 


Roman ſoldiers the while, in weildy armour, affail the 


Sarmatians, now by a ſhower of darts, anon with the 


points of their javelins, then, when opportunity invited, 
in cloſe combat, with their * and manageable frrords 
Vol, II. goring 
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goring the defenceleſs foe, (for, to An themſelves with 
a ſhield, is not their cuſtom) till a few of them who 


ſurvived the battle, betook themſelves to coverts in the 


marſhes, where, through the rigour of winter and the extre- 
mity of their wounds, they all periſhed. As this became 
known at Rome, Marcus AON Ius, appointed Gover- 
nor of Mœſia, was diſtinguiſhed: with a triumphal Statue; 
as were FULVIUS AUR ELIUs, JULTANUS TITIUS, and 
NUMISIUS Lurus, Commanders of the Legions there, 


with the Conſular Ornaments. And great was the joy 


manifeſted upon this occaſion by or HO, who to himſelf 


aſſumed the glory, as if he too were bleſt with felicity 


in war, and by the interpoſition of his Captains and Ar- 
mies the Empire were thus aggrandized. 
In the mean time, from a contemptible ſource, * 


nothing was dreaded, there aroſe a ſedition, which well 


nigh involved the City in deſtruction. Orno had or- 


dered the ſeventeenth: Cohort to be removed from Oſtia 


to Rome; and the care of ſupplying them with arms was 


committed to vARIUS RIS EIN US, a Tribune of the 
Prætorian guards. He chuſing for the execution of his 


orders the hour of moſt leĩſure, in the cloſe of the eve- 
ning, when all the camp was compoſed, directed the Ar- 
mory to be opened, and the carriages belonging to the 
Cohort. to be loaded. The lateneſs of the hour admi- 
niſter d jealouſy, the action it {elf paſſed for highly cri- 


minal, the ſtudy of privacy and quiet ended in an up- 
roar, and the drunken ſoldiery, upon the fight of theſe 


arms, found themſelves inſtigated to uſe their arms. The 
body raged and clamoured, and charged their Tribunes 


and Centurions with ill faith and traiterous deſigns, as if 


« the whole tribe of domeſticks belonging to the ſeve- 
c ral Senators were to have been armed againſt the per- 
« fon and cauſe of oTHo.” Part of them were intoxi- 
cated with wine, and knew not the cauſe of the alarm; 


all the worſt and 1 ſought an occaſion to 


plunder. The herd and generality, according to cuſtom, 
were delighted with every new tumult and commotion 


whatſoever; and ſuch as were better diſpoſed, were not 


able to manifeſt their duty in the dark. CRIs YIN us the 


en who laboured to WO their ſeditious fury, 
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they nd with other Centurions who were remark- 
able for ſeverity of diſcipline. Then inſtantly they put 
themſelves under arms, and mounting upon horſes, with 


their ſwords drawn, advanced directly to Rome, then to 


the Imperial Palacſdee.. 
Oro was then entertaining at a grand banquet the 
principal Lords and Ladies of the City. Terror ſeized 


theſe his gueſts, and doubt, whether their danger pro- 
ceeded from the caſual rage of the ſoldiery, or the pre- 


meditated treachery of the Emperor. Unreſolved too they 
were which was the more perillous choice, to ſtay toge- 
ther and be taken, or to fly and diſperſe. This moment 


they counterfeited notable courage; the next they betray- 


ed their dread; and conſtantly watched the countenance 
of 0THo., 80 that, as it uſually happens to minds bent 


to ſuſpicion, they feared orHO, when he himſelf was 
under fear. In truth as he was equally terrified with the 
danger threatning the Senate as with his own, he not on- 


ly diſpatched forthwith the Captains of the guards to 
mollify the rage of the ſoldiers, but ordered the compa- 


ny to. retire with all ſpeed. Then it was that all fled 


for ſafety: Roman Magiſtrates caſt away the enſigns of 


their authority and fate, and deſerted their - uſual train 
of followers and ſlaves. Tender Ladies, ancient Nobles, 
rambled in the dark, hither and thither, few to their own 
home, - moſt to the houſes of their friends; and chiefly 
they ſought: lurking holes amongſt the bafeſt of their 

dependents, where fearch and purfuit was leaft appre- 
hende, fi; od 01655 30 £01 e 
Tux violence of the ſoldiers was ſuch, that the gates 


of the palace proved no check to them from forcing their 


way into the banqueting chamber, where with one mouth 
they demanded to have a fight of orHñO; having in 
their paſſage wounded juL1Us MARTIALIS, a Tribune, 


and viTELLIUS'$ATURNINUS, Colonel of a Legion, 


two officers who ftrove to oppoſe their tumultuous en- 


trance. On every hand arms were brandiſhed, and ter- 


rible menaces were uttered, now againft the Fribunes and 
Centurions, and in the next breath againſt the whole bo- 


dy of the Senate. For with a pannic fear, blind and cauſe- 


leſs, their minds were bewitched and inflamed: 80 that, 


as 
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as they could aſſign no particular victim to their own fus 
ry, they claimed a latitude for general ſlaughter; till 


oTHo- ſtanding upon his banqueting couch, had by ſup- 


plications and tears, to the abaſement of Imperial Digni- 
ty, prevailed upon them, with great difficulty, to deſiſt. 
They then returned to their camp, but with much re- 
gret and ill will, and not exempt from the foul ſtain 
of blood and guilt. The next day, as if the City had been 
taken by an enemy, the houſes continued cloſe ſhut up; 
ſearce a ſoul was to be. ſeen in the ſtreets; the people 


were abandoned to mourning and ſadneſs; and the ſol- 


diers, with down caſt looks, ſhewed rather a ſhocking 


gloomineſs than any tokens of remorſe. Their Captains 
LIoIN us rRocurus, and PLOTIUS FIRMUS haran- 
ed them in companies apart, with a ſtile of ſoftneſs or 


aſperity ſuitable to the different ſpirits of the ſpeakers. 
However they ſpoke, the reſult of the diſcourſe was no 
other, than that to the ſoldiers ſhould be diſtributed five 
thouſand: Seſterces a man. Then, and not before, o rHoO 
adventured to enter the camp: There the Tribunes and 


Centurions gathered round him, in the guiſe of private 


men, having quitted the badges denoting their ranks, 
and implored him with earneſtneſs to diſmiſs them from 


the ſervice, and to protect them in their lives. Well the 


ſoldiery ſaw what an heavy odium was derived upon 


themſelves by this requeſt of their Officers, and with a 


behaviour formed to duty and obedience, required, of 

their own meer motion, © That upon the Authors of the 

c Inſurrection the pains of death ſhould be inflicted.” 
Orko not only found himſelf beſet with great com- 


buſtions and civil diſorders, but the inclinations of the 
ſoldiery jarring and divided. All the innocent and beſt 


amongſt them inſiſted upon a remedy to the preſent li- 
centiouſneſs and outrage: The crowd and majority de- 
lighted in frequent ſeditions, in a government conducted 
by largeſſes and corruption; and hence by being indulged 
in tumults and feats of rapine, were the more eaſily in- 
ſtigated to the proſecution of the civil War. He reflected 
too that a Sovereignty, like his, acquired by flagrant ini- 
quity, could never be preſerved by righteous orders ſud- 


denly eſtabliſhed, and by reviving the rigid virtue and 
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purity of the ancient Romans. been as he was 
anxious about the danger of the City, and the doom 


which threaten d the Senate, he at laſt ſpoke to them in 


lk faſhion. 


cc 
cc 
ce 


J come not hither with ge either of kindling 


your affections to me ward, my fellow ſoldiers, or to 
animate you to bravery againſt the foe: for both your 
bravery and your affections ſignally overflow. But I 
come to entreat you, that you would qualify the heat 


of your magnanimity with an allay, and confine with- 


« in ſome bounds your zeal and tenderneſs for me. The 
beginning of the late tumult aroſe from no thirſt of 


prey, from no hate to the perſons of men (motives which 


have excited many armies to ſtrife and uproar) nor 
from any dread of peril, or defire to ſhun it; but 
your devotion to me, over paſſionate and fond, rouſed 


you to it with more acrimony than reflection. For, 


many an honeſt cauſe and counſel, when not conducted 
by ſound judgment, is followed by pernicious events. 
We are proceeding to war. Now, does the reaſon of 
? things permit, does the nature of times and occaſions 


permit (things which are preſented and loft with equal 


and infinite velocity) that every expreſs, every article 
of intelligence be publicly communicated, and in the 

_ preſence of the whole army every difficulty be diſcuſſed, 
and all our counſels holden? To be ignorant of fone 
things equally behoves a ſoldier as to be well acquainted 
with others. Such is the authority of a General, ſuch 
the quality and rigour of diſcipline, - that for the pre- 
ſervation of both, it is often inevitably neceſſary, that 
« even to the Tribunes and Centurions many poſitive 
commands be given without any reaſons annexed. 
Were it allowed to every particular, when he re- 
ceives orders, to ask why, all obedience being thus 
© loft, the loſs of Sovereign Empire would immediate- 
ly follow. And yet ſhall ſoldiers, of their own heads, 
fly to their arms in the dead of night? Shall one or 
two ſingle men, deſperate and drunken, (for that 
more than two run thus mad in the late diſtraction, 
J am loth to believe) ſhall they dare to embrue their 
hands in the blood of their Tribunes and Centurions ? 


Vor. II. pag : 5 
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ſhall they be allowed to burſt 1 into WO ropa Fa- 


vilion? f 3 
« Ir muſt be a man it was on my behalf 


that theſe exceſſes were committed. But chelag the 


way ward motions and ſallies of this inſurrection, which 
was conducted at random in the dark, and in the uni- 
verſal confuſion following it, an occaſion for forming 
attempts too againſt me, might have been eaſily ad- 


miniſter d. What elſe could viTELLLiUs, and the crea- 


tures of viTELLIUs, make the burthen of their im- 


precations againſt us? And if in their breaſts the option 
lay, what other bent of ſpirit, what other ndeifiadd- 


ing could they wiſh us? Would they not naturally 
wiſh for N and diſcord amongſt us? that the ſol- 


dier ſhould refuſe to obey the Centurion, the Centurion 


to obey the Tribune; and that, in a general confuſion of 


horſe and foot, we might all in a — run precipitately 


to deſtruction? Rather by due obedience, - my fellow 


ſoldiers, than by ſedulouſly examining the commands 


of ſuperiors, is government preſerved anal military 
men: And always moſt brave in a day of danger does 


that army prove, which before danger appeared, had 


remained moſt quiet and dutiful; To be ones and 


valorous, be your part; to me leave the prerogative of 


counſel, and the direction of your. magnanimity. Of 
the late tranſgreſſion there were but few guilty; of thoſe 
few two ado. ſhall bear the puniſhment. Labour, all 
the reſt of you, labour to — the memory of 
that abominable and infamous night; nor let thoſe hor- 
rible expreſſions uttered againſt the Senate be ever 
heard by any other army. To demand to execution 


that venerable body of men, who together conſtitute 


the head of the 8 and are the glory and or- 
naments of the Provinces, is a thing ſo atrocious, that 


even the fell Germans, they whom virELLIVs is ani- 
mating with all his might againſt us, would not dare 


to attempt. Aud is it yet poſſible, that any of the 


native ſons of Italy, that the genuine progeny of Ro- 


mans, ſhould cruelly require the blood and lives of that 


glorious Order, by whoſe luſtre and renown derived 
$6 _ us, we bring — contempt and obſcurity 
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« upon the ſordid party of viTELLIus. \ViTELLIUS | 
« has. ſeized ſome countries; he has. too the appearance of = 
« an army: but with us is the Senate, Hence it comes 
« to. paſs that the Commonwealth ſtands on our ſide; 
e on his the enemies of the Commonwealth. How ? 
« Do you indeed believe, that the eſſence of this City, 
« of all others the faireſt, conſiſts in Walls and Roofs 
4 and piles of Stone? Theſe are things dumb and inani- 
60 1 and ſubject indifferently to ruine or repair: But 
4 upon the ri and well being of the Senate is eſta- 
c pliſhed the eternity of the State, the peace of nations, 
e with your welfare and mine. By the Father and Founder 
« of our City this venerable [tl was inſtituted, with 
« the interpoſition of Auſpices ſolemnly obſerved: from 


e the time of our Kings to that of the Cæſars, it con- 


« tinually ſubſiſted. As we received it from our an- 
© ceſtors, let us deliver it down, immortal, to poſterity. 
« For, as from amongſt you Senators ſpring; 5 ſo Princes 
& ariſe from amongſt Senators. 
Tx1s ſpeech, contrived both to rebuke and to mollify 
the { pirit of the ſoldiery, was fayourably received, as was 
the 3 meafure of puniſhment, inflicted; for he 
ordered no more than two to ſuffer. Thus was ſome 
compoſure wrought amongſt theſe men, whom no violent 
correction could have quelled. The tranquillity however 
of the City was not yet reſtored. There ſtill was heard 
the uproar of arms; and a face of war ſubſiſted. It i is 
true the ſoldiery committed no public inſults, nor rioted 
in a body, but diſperſed every where up and down; they 
crept into houſes in diſ guiſed 1DItS,.. As ſpies. watching 
with virulent. minds and lie mag for matter of. miſchief 
and deſtruction againſt all, who. by. their nobility, or 
wealth, or any other notable preeminence, were ſignal 
enough to be ſubject to popular and flying rumour. Some 
too alien 5 55 certain ſoldiers from the army of y1- 
TELLIU$; were arrived at Rome, purpoſely to ſound the 
ſpirit of the parties there. Hence all places ere filled 
with . hay and diſtruſt; nay, N were men ex- 
empt from caution and fear i in their moſt ſecret receſſes 
at home. But abroad, under the eye of the Public, this 
fost 1 and moſt of al e There, people were 


careful 
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aeful to git heir phe and faces, according to the 
quality of the news which were faid to be brought; that 
when affairs bore an ambiguous aſpect, they might ſeem 
to manifeſt no diffidence of ſucceſs,” nor be flow in re- 


joicing, when proſperous. But upon the ſeveral Senators 


aſſembled in Council, the moſt perilous task lay, how to 
preſerve in all points a conduct ſafe and unexceptionable; 


leſt their ſilence might be conſtrued haughtineſs and con- 


tumacy, leſt by liberty of ſpeech his jealouſy ſhould be 
rouſed: and were they to utter flights of flattery, theſe 
oTHo would readily ſee through, he who having been late- 
ly a ſubject, had then uſed the fame ſtile. They therefore 
dealt in repetitions, dwelt upon the motions which they 


made, and varied and wreſted them to every ſenſe ac- 


cording as it appeared moſt acceptable; but always ſure 


fo beſtow upon v ITELLIUS the names of Public Enemy 
and Parricide. T hey who were moſt artful and wary, 


confined themſelves to ſuch invectives as being common 


and vulgar, were not remarkable: ſome aſſailed him with 
bold reproaches and well grounded, but took care to ut- 


ter them under the dinn of a general clamour, and when 


many were ſpeaking at once, or to confound them amongſt 


a tumultuous tide of words puttfiolcty 28 out by them- 
{elyes. 9 


-Moxzr or R ein Miders prodigies, a atteſted by ſeveral 


hithorides, much public terror aroſe. From the hands 
of the statue of Victory, ſtanding upon her chariot in the 
porch of the Capitol, the reins dropped. Out of the 


Chappel appertaining to Juno, there ſuddenly aroſe an 
Apparition of a fize more than human. The Statue of the 


deified Julius, erected in an iſland in the Tiber, was 
found turned quite rouhd' from the Welt to the Eaſt, 


upon a day utterly free from rain and tempeſts. In Etru- 


ria an Ox ſpoke. IJhere were animals that produced un 
uſual births; with many other wonders, which, during 
the ignorant ages, proved. matter-of — even in 
times of Peace, but now are only heard when public ter- 


ror prevails: ” But there intervened a dread ſtill: more af- 


fecting, one not only of calamities future, but aceompa- 
nied by preſent deſolation, and cauſed by a precipitate 


r from the Tiber, whoſe waters ſwelling to an 
1213 2 1 immenſe 
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immenſe heighth, overthrew the Sublicia Bridge, and 
having their courſe obſtructed by the heap of ruins, be- 
ſides overflowing the adjacent quarters which were level, 
covered places which were reckoned ſecure againſt any 
ſuch diſaſter. Many were ſwept away in the ſtreets; and 
more drowned in their ſhops and beds. Among ſt the 
populace famine enſued, both through ſcarcity i» provi- 
ion, and want of employment to earn it. Moreover ſuch 
buildings as for ſtanding by themſelves are called Iſles, 


having their foundations ſapped and weakened by the 


flood ſurrounding them, ſunk into ruines when the wa- 
ters returned. No ſooner were the minds of men free 
from this peril which had ſo much awakened them, but 
they found another matter of prodigy, big with direful 


and impending calamities, tho it proceeded from cauſes 


evidently fortuitous or natural; namely, that the Field of 


Mars and the Cauſeway of FLaMinNius were both ſo ob- 
ſtructed, that oTHo, when ready. to march, could not 
that way take his route to the War. ; 

Or no having performed the 98 of Wee 
by purifying the City with ſacrifices, weighed carefully 
all the methods of conducting the War; and ſeeing the 


paſſages over the Apennine Mountains with thoſe of the 
Cottian Alps, and all the other approaches to Gaul, were 


beſet and ſhut up by the armies of vITELLIVUs, reſolved 
to invade the Province of Narbon Gaul, with a power- 
ful force by ſea, all faithfully attached to his party: for, 
amongſt the ſoldiers of the [ations he had engrafted all 


_ thoſe who had ſurvived the {laughter of cheir | brethren 


at the Milvian Bridge, and had been by GAL BA cruelly 

doomed to a priſon. To the others too hopes were gl | 
ven of riſing in good time to more honourable ranks in 
the ſervice. The navy he enforced with the City Co- 
horts, and with a detachment from the Prætorian Bands; 
a reinforcement intended as the prime force and bulwark 


of the army, and to aſſiſt the Commanders with coun- 


ſel, as well as to ſerve them for guards. TO ANTON 
US NOVELLUS, to SUEDIUS CLEMENS, both lately Cen- 
turions of principal rank, and to £EMELIUS PACENSIS, 
a Tribune diſmiſſed b GALBA, and now by or ho re- 
eſtabliſhed, the direction in chief of the expedition was 
committed. But the care and controul of all the ſhips 

Vo I. II. U was 
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| was reſerved to os cus his Freedman, who was employed 
to inſpect the fidelity and behaviour of men more ho- 
nourable than himſelf. The command of the foot and 
| horſe was aſſigned to suETONUS PAULINUS, MARIUS | 
CELSUS, and ANNIUsS GALLUS; but in LICINIUS PRO- 
cuLUs, Captain of the Prætorian Guards, the chief con- 
fidence was placed. This man, who was a prompt of- 
ficer amongſt the troops at Rome, but in war unexperi- 
enced, made it his buſineſs to arraign and blacken the 
eminent name and authority of AULIN Vs, the ſpirit 
and vivacity of czLsvus, the gravity and coolneſs of a x- 
NIUS, and to blaſt with ſome calumny of his every ex- 
cellence of theirs; and thus came, by being miſchievous 
and crafty, to ſurpaſs in credit fuch as were virtuous and 
_ unaſſuming; a task exceeding eaſy to be accompliſhed. 
DuziNG thoſe days coRNEL1US DOLABELLA was 
doomed to confinement in the town of Aquine, tho un- 
der ward no wiſe ſtrict or ſolitary; for no crime of his, 
but only as he was obnoxious and marked out for the 
ancient luſtre of his name and kindred to GAL BA. Ma- 
ny of the Magiſtrates, and a great part of ſuch as had 
been Conſuls, were by oTHo ordered to prepare for the 
field; with no deſign of allowing them any ſhare or 
charge in the War, but only under colour of accompa- 
nying him. Amongſt theſe was included Lucius vr 
TELLIUS, diſtinguiſhed neither as the brother of an Em- 
peror, nor of an enemy. Great was the anxiety and con- 
ſternation, which upon this occaſion poſſeſſed the City; 
nor was any rank of men exempt from the impulſe of 
danger and fear. The chief Senators were by age diſ- 
abled, or through long peace become liſtleſs and unweil- 
dy. The Nobles were ſunk in ſloth, and had quite for- 
got the wars, The Roman Knights were unacquainted 
with all military functions and the duties of a camp. 
And all theſe degrees of men, at this time governed by 
dread, the more they ſtrove to conceal and ſmother it, 
did but the more apparently diſcover how greatly they 
dreaded. Nor, on the contrary, were there wanting ſome 
who, from an ambition altogether ſtupid and ridiculous, 
purchaſed themſelves gay and glaring armour, with fine and 
ſtately ſteeds; or others who provided materials and pre- 
paratives for riot. and feaſting, with all the implements 


and 
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and incentives to feats of voluptuouſneſs, as ſo many in- 


ſtruments of war. Every wiſe man felt an affecting zeal 
for public tranquillity and the welfare of the State. The 
giddy and thoughtleſs, ſuch as are unable to judge of 
things future, were puffed up with extravagant hopes. 


deſperate during peace, became elevated upon the public 
commotions, and in the general diſtraction found moſt 
ſecurity to themſelves in particular. „ 


Now the body of the people, who are by their num- 


bers, ſo infinite and mighty, debarred from a participa- 


tion of public counſels and cares, began to feel by degrees the 


heavy evil and preſſures of War; as to the uſe of the 


ſoldiery all the money was applied, and the price of pro- 
viſions augmented; misfortunes which, upon the inſur- 
rection of viv DEx, had no wiſe oppreſſed the Commo- 
nalty. For the City then enjoyed peace and ſecurity, and 


Many there were, who finding their fortunes and credit 


the ſeat of the war being in one of the provinces, it ſeem- 


ed no other than a foreign war maintained between our 


Legions and the people of Gaul. For, ever fince the 


deified au cos r us eſtabliſhed the ſovereignty of the Cz 
fars, the Roman People had warred always amongſt 
nations far remote, and to one man alone the glory or 
anxiety belonged. Under IB FERTU S and CALIGULA, 
men had only to dread the cruelties of pacifie tyranny. 
The attempts of scx1B0NIANUS againſt cLAUDiUs were 
at once divulged and ſuppreſſed. NR RO was'overturned 
and deprived rather by evil tidings and the terrors of ru- 


mour, than by force of armes. But, at this time, the 


Fleets and Legions, and what is rarely practiſed, the Præ- 


torians Guards and City Cohorts, were all led forth to 


fight. The Eaſt and Weſt were engaged on tlie oppoſite 


| fides, as wwere all the other forces remaining in the ſeveral | 


countries which each Competitor left behind him. Am- 
ple materials theſe for a war long and fierce, had there 
been other Chiefs than tlieſe to have conducted it. As 
or no was upon marching,” there were ſome who ſtarted 
a cauſe of delay, taken ffom the omiſſion of a religious 
ceremony, that of repoſiting the ſacred ſhields Hncilia. 
But he rejected all arguments for procraſtination, as what 


had proved fatal to Nz xo: beſides he was urged by the 


approach of EN, who had already paſſed the Alps. 
5 8 ON 


26s THE! HIS TL OMAN 1 woof 
O the fourteenth of March, having aſſembled the 
Senate, to their care he recommended the Commonwealth. 
And, as the wild grants and bounties of. NERO had been 
reſumed, oTHo beſtowed upon the exiles lately reſtored 
all ſuch remainders of theſe reſumptions as were not yet 
come into his Exchequer. A liberality this altogether juſt, 
and in ſound magnificent, but in effect empty, and fruſ- 
trated by the eagerneſs of the Officers, who had a good 
while before exacted payment of the whole. Anon he 
congregated the people, and to them boaſted, that with 
his intereſt and title concurred the majeſty of the City, 
and joint conſent of the People and Senate. Againſt the 
adherents of viTELLius he diſcourſed with great gen- 
tleneſs and reſtraint, and taxed the Legions rather with ig- 
norance than with inſolence and revolt. Of vi rELLIUS 
himſelf he made no mention; whether from any modera- 
tion of his own, or whether he who compoſed the ſpeech, 
in due fear and caution for himſelf, declined to aſſail 
VITELLIUS with opprobrious words. For as orHO, in 
all military deliberations, conſulted s uE TONI US PAUL 
us and*MARIUS-CELS0s;! {0 in his civil adminiſtration, 
he was believed to ule the talents of GALERIUS TRACHA-= 
Ls. Nay ſome would needs diſcover, in this ſpeech, his 
peculiar flo of Eloquence, long celebrated. at the public | 
Tribunals, and known to be ſounding and. diffuſe, fo as to 
fill the cars of the People. There followed much ſhout- 
ing and many acclamations from the Populace, in their old 
road of ſycophancy; but all extravagant and hollow. 
They indeed ſtroye to ſurpaſs each other in ſuch ſtrains of 
zeal, and in vows ſo ardent, as if to AES AR the Dictator, 
or to the Emperor au οννus they had been directing; 
them; mot from any motives of fear, or any; of affection, 
but from-a wanton; propenſity to abjectneſs and ſervitude; 
and juſt as it were in a tribe of houſhold ſlaves, every man 
was acted by narrow views of his own, and public honour 
was now regarded by none. Or nO upon leaving Rome 
committed to his brother, s AL viuSTITIANus, the charge 
of maintaining its tranquillity, and of managing the other 
affairs of the Empire. 9 37e 30 b x $4 
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THE 


HISTORY 


The SUMMARY. 


We 1TUs ſent by his father VESPASIAN to congratulate 
SY GALBA, hears of his murder, and ſtops in Greece ; 


1 - 
— — * 
. 
- 
wo — 


proceeds to Syria, viſits the Temple of the Paphian 
Venus, conſults her, has an auſpicious anſwer, returns 
t his father, who meditates war, but waits an oc- 
caſion. A counterfeit NERO detected and ſeized. An account of 
OTHO's forces, Generals, and fleet. Commotions in Corſica. CE- 
CINA enters Italy, beſieges Placentia, but is repulſed with loſs 
and diſgrace ; lays an ambuſh for the army of O Ho, but is him- 
felf oy ohms by one of theirs. VALENS advances to TICINUM, 
where his men mutiny againſt him, but are appeaſed, yet run head. 
long to join CECINA. OTHo, upon intelligence of their conjunc- 
tion, conſults about puſhing or prolonging the war ; prefers the mea- 
ſures which were boldeſt and worſt. The combat near Bedriacum. 
The forces of or HO routed, yet not daunted. OrHO weary of the 
civil War, dies by his own hand: his ſteady ſpirit, calmneſs, and reaſon- 
ings. A mutiny of his ſoldiers ; the danger threaten d by it to VER 
GINIUsS. A Hing report of oTHO as living and victorious; how 
perillous this to the Senators. ALBINUS overthrown in Africa; 
the Provinces there brought to eſpouſe the-cauſe of vITELL Ius. 
The proceedings of viTELLIUS zn Italy: how the diſpoſes of the 
vanquiſhed forces. A tumult of the ſoldiers at Ticinum. The deli. 
berations of VESPASIAN and MUCIANUS in the Eaſt about decla- 
ring war : The fine ſpeech of the latter. VESP ASIAN is determined, 
and aſſumes the Sovereignty : The Legions there ſwear to him. The 
forces in Maſia and Pannonia revolt to his party. VITELLIUS 
enters Rome with a huge hoſt ; his conduct there. His enemies gather 
ſtrength : he orders CECINA and VALENS to take the field. CE- 


CINA's Treaſon. The tranſattions theſe of the ſame year. 


IORTUNE, at this very juncture, was 
buſily ranging materials, in a diſtant part 
of the world, for raiſing an Imperial 
Houſe, which by a lot extremely diverſi- 
fied, proved to the Commonwealth both 
refreſhing and calamitous, as well as to 
the race of Princes themſelves fortunate and tragical. 
7 7 = © X Tirus 


78 THE HISTORY 
Tirus vESPASIAN was by. his father ſent from Judea 
towards GALBA, while 6aL34 yet reigned ; and; for the 
motives of his journey, aſſigned “ the homage to be 
c paid to the Emperor, and the maturity of his own age 
« for courting and ſuſtaining public dignities. But by the 
populace, who are ever addicted to conjecture and fiction, 
it was rumour'd abroad, that GALA had ſent for him 
in order to adopt him. Ground for this report was ad- 
miniſter d by the condition of the Emperor, ancient and 
childleſs, and the reſtleſs ſpirit of the City, who would 
never fail multiplying ſucceſſors, till the true one were 
once declared. To heighten the rumour there concurred 
the worthy ſpirit of TiTus himſelf, one capable of any 
degree of fortune however elevated, the lovelineſs of his 
countenance blended with a certain air of majeſty, the 
reputation and celebrated exploits of his father, propiti- 
ous Oracles, nay events altogether fortuitous, which now 
paſſed upon minds thus bent to believe for ſo many ſu- 
pernatural preſages. At Corinth, a city of Achaia, he 
received certain advices of the murder of GALBA: he 
found ſome too who averred, that vireLLius had taken 
up arms and meant to make war. Hence anxious and 
unreſolved, he called together a few of his friends, and 
with them examined all the difficulties which on each 
fide beſet him. © Should he proceed to Rome, no ſort 
« of favour could he hope to reap from the preſent 
Emperor for a tender of duty, which at firſt he was 
ce bringing to the late one: There, moreover, he muſt ex- 
“ pect to remain as an hoſtage to viTELLIUs or to oTHOo. 
c Should he, on the contrary, return to Judea, the re- 
ec ſentment of the Conqueror would be inevitable. But 
c as it was yet uncertain on what fide the victory would 
« fall, and as his father would engage in one of the 
cc parties, the ſon would be eaſily excuſed. Or ſhould 
C yYESPASIAN reſolve to aſſume the Government; then 
4 no wiſe to be weighed was the giving a particular of- 
« fence, by ſuch as reſolved upon a general war.” When 
by theſe and the like conflicts between hope and fear he 
had been agitated a while, hope at laſt prevailed. 
Tux were ſome who believed that only from a 
fond impatience to reviſit Queen BERENICE, he was 
moved to return: and it is true that his ſoul youthful 
i . 1 and 
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and amorous, was not indifferent to BERENICE, But 
from hence aroſe no negle& or relaxation in his con- 

_ ducting affairs of duty and truſt. During his youth he 
indulged himſelf in feſtivity and pleaſures, 2 proved 
much more ſtrict and reſerved in his own reign than in 
that of his father. Now after he had failed along the 
ſhores of Achaia and Aſia, holding upon his left the 
coaſts of the Mediterranean, he proceeded to the Iſle of 
| Rhodes, to that of Cyprus, and thence held a bolder 
_ courſe through the main ſea into Syria. At Cyprus his 
curioſity prompted him to viſit the Temple of Venus at 
Paphos, ſo much renowned amongſt the natives as well 
as foreigners. Nor will it be tedious here to recount, 
in few words, the original of that ſuperſtition, the anti- 

uity of the Temple, and the Form of the Goddeſs; for 
no where elſe is ſhe thus repreſented. 

Fox the founder of the Temple, ancient tradition aſ- 
ſigns King AE RIAS, while ſome aſſert this to be the name 
of the Goddeſs. By later fame King cinv&as is delivered 
down, as the perſon who hallowed and dedicated the 
Temple. It is added, That upon this ſpot the Goddeſs 
« herſelf landed, carried thither by the ſea, from whence 
ce ſhe had been juſt generated ; but that the myſtery and 
« diſcipline of divination were derived from abroad, and 
« introduced by Tamiras of Cilicia; and hence between 
« him and cinvyRas it was Kipulated, that to the deſ- 
« cendents of both the adminiſtration of the ſacred rites 
C ſhould equally belong.” Thereafter, in condeſcenſion 
to the Royal Race, that the ſame might not remain with- 
out any preheminence over a foreign line, the ſtrange Di- 
viners reſigned theſe very myſteries which they themſelves 
had introduced. Nor 1s any prieſt now conſulted, but 
one deſcended from cinvRras. Beaſts for acrifice are 
left to the choice of every votary; yet none but the males 
are allowed. Moſt faith is placed in the entrails of kids. 

The pouring of blood upon the altar is prohibited. Sup- 

_ plications only and pure fire are offered upon the altars; 
which tho they ſtand expoſed to the sky, yet feel no 
wet from falling rain. The Image of the Goddeſs, with- 
out any reſemblance of human ſhape, is a figure round 
and unequal, which, from a bottom rather broad, riſes 
with continual diminution till it terminates in a point, 
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like a ſpire. For the reaſon of this we are left in the _ 
dark. | 2 
WHEN TiITUs had ſurveyed the ſignal wealth of the 
Temple, the donations of Princes, and other curioſities 
which the Greeks, who have a genius ſtrangely fond of 
matters of antiquity, feigned to be derived from ancient 
times, now dark and fabulous; he began to conſult the 
Oracle, and firſt inquired concerning the ſecurity of his 
remaining voyage. Being told that a free paſſage and a 
favourable ſea awaited him; he {lew a number of victims, 
and then propoſed queſtions, but in terms dark and wary, 
concerning himſelf. 8 os TRATus (ſo the prieſt was called) 
perceiving all the ſeveral entrails to be propitious, and all 


to agree, and the Goddeſs to approve all the vaſt deſigns 


of the Queriſt; ſatisfied himſelf for the preſent with re- 


turning an anſwer ſhort and uſual; but deſired a ſecret 


interview, and there diſcloſed to him his future deſtiny. 


Tirus, with a ſpirit notably elated and aſſured, pro- 
ceeded to his father; and, to the minds of the Provinces 
and Armies in the Eaſt, yet wavering and unreſolved, 
brought a mighty acceſſion of confidence and firmneſs. 


VSTrASsIAN had utterly diſcomfited the revolted Jews, 


and nothing remained, to end the war, but the ſiege of 
Jeruſalem: a work render d difficult and ſtubborn ra- 


ther through the ſteepneſs of ſituation and invincible ſpi- 
rit of ſuperſtition, than from any remaining ſtrength or 


forces equal to the power and diſtreſſes which threaten d 
it. Three Legions, as above IJ have remembred, were un- 
der the command of vESPHAS IAN, men throughly exer- 
ciſed in war. Mucianus commanded four, in full peace; 
but, awaken d by emulation and the glory of the neigh- 
bouring army, they had rejected all unweildineſs and 


ſloth; and whatever robuſtneſs and activity the former 
might gather from a life of hardſhips and perils, no leſs 


vigour accrued to the latter from a ſtate of repoſe, and 
from the daily exerciſes of war, without being in it. 
Both Generals had their auxiliary forces, Cohorts of foot 


and Squadrons of horſe, with naval armaments and con- 


federate Kings; and both were Commanders ſignal in re- 
nown, but ſignal from different cauſes and characters. 
IN every duty of war vESYASIAN was indefatigable; 


it was he who always led the march, he who always choſe 


4 the 
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the ground for encamping. Upon bla and diſ- 
— he beſtowed nights and days, and was ever rea- 
dyz upon an exigency, to grapple with the enemy hand 
to hand. His diet was ſuch as chance preſented. In 
his garb and general dreſs he little varied from a common 
ſoldier. Upon the whole, a Commander he was who, 
had he been exempt from avarice, would have equall d 
the famous Chiefs of ancient times. MuciAxus on the 
contrary was raiſed to great eminence and ſplendor by his 
abundant wealth, and magnificence; as in theſe and in 
all things he ſurpaſſed the «i of a ſubject. He was 
the abler Orator, and, being a great maſter of civil af- 
fairs, more prompt in foreſeeing events, and more dex- 
trous at concerting of ſchemes. - Between them; in truth, 
was found a rare aſſortment of. talents for opening: an 
8 885 525 a 23 of the vices of . only 
felt; As. one; ea: or Syria, the * over 2 73 
the governing of two bordering provinces,” between them- 
ſelves © he had ſubſiſtèd a humour of envy and conten- 
tion; till at length, upon the fall of NERO, they dropped 
their animoſities, and; ated in concert for their, mutual 
ſecurity / and intereſt: a union firſt begun by the inter- 
poſition) of friends, afterwards 'accompliſhed by rirus, 
who proved the ſureſt pledge of their reconciliation. : It 
was he who eradicated : their dangerous. and ill boding 
ſtrife, by motives: of unanimity ſalutary to both; well 
qualified as he was by nature and every accompliſhment, 
to captivate the taſte and affections of MuUcianus' too. 
ö The. — the Centurions and common * of the 


ſo fs and Low: was = Weird moyement 3 the 3 | 
Work ap a civil War; a ck which the Eaſt, undiſturbed 

through a long courſe of years by inteſtiſie ſcuds, was 
now for the firſt time preparing to undertake. For, in 
Vol. II. Y former 
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former times, all the moſt powerful conflicts hag "ry 
Romans, were begun in Italy or Gaul, and ſupported by 


the forces of the Welt. Moreover, the arms of ou Ex, 
of cass1Us, and BRU Tus, and ANTHONY, who were 
all followed by the civil War beyond the ſeas,” ended fa- 
tally: and in Syria and Judea the Czfars mere much oftner 
mentioned than beheld: No tumult or inſurrection was 
ever known amongſt the Legions there. Their attacks 
upon the Parthians were no more than alarms, given with 
various ſucceſs. In the very laſt civil War, whilſt elſe- 
where was felt the rage of diſſention, peace remained 


unſhaken here. When afterwards it was divulged, that 


orHO and vITELLIUs were with impious arms haſtening 


to ſeize as prey the Roman State; the ſoldiers, provoked 
that whilſt others enjoyed wages and rewards for beſtows- 
ing the Empire, they themſelves were only doomed ſlaves 
to every Emperor, began to rage, and to ſurvey their 
own ſtrength and numbers. Inſtantly they counted ſeven 
Legions of themſelves, with mighty auxiliaries, and the 
two Provinces of Syria and Judea in their poſſeſſion. To 
theſe lay contiguous Is of Egypt, and two Legions there. 
On the other hand they beheld Cappadocia and Pontus, 


with the ſeveral forces quartered upon the frontiers of 


Armenia; Aſia too and the other Provinces, abounding 
in money and not deſtitute of men; . with all the Iſles 
of the Sea, and the Sea it ſelf ready to afford them en- 
couragement and ſafety whilſt they prepared for the War. 

TRE ardour of Io ſoldiery was no fecret to the Ge- 


nerals. But they judged proper to await the iſſue of the 


1 in Europe. Between the conqueror and the con- 

« quered, they conclu ded, no ſincere peace, no ſolid 
« coalition could be eſtabliſhed. - Neither availed it whe- 
« ther to 0THO or to'VITELLIUs: Fortune awarded the 
« ſuperiority. To wax inſolent and wanton upon pro- 
4 ſperity, was the lot even of Captains renowned for 
« proweſs. Upon theſe two at all times lay the bane of 
« diſcord, of ſloth, and i impotence of ſpirit, ' of voluptu- 


couſneſs and prodigality; and by their own vices both 


« would doubtleſs periſh, one through War, the other af- 


© ter Victory.” VEsPASIAN therefore and MuUcianus 


n the * upof arms openly, till occaſion called 
them. 
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the means atid mediation of 11 TUS, as did every wor- 
thy man with both from affection to the Comonwealth. 
Many were excited by the allurements of plunder, others 
by the deſperate fituation of their domeſtic affairs. Thus 
the good and the bad, from different inſtigations, but 
with equal paſſion, all thirſted vehemently for War. 
Azour the ſame time Achaia and Afia. were alarmed 
with a falſe apprehenfion, that O was certainly ap- 
proaching. For, as concerning the manner df his death, 
ſeveral contradictory reports had beenopubliſhed;; hence 
it was by many confidently feigned tliat he was, ſtill alive, 
and by many readily beliebed. In the ſequtloof this 
Hiſtory Fſhall recount the attempts of other/ fuch coun- 
terfeits, and their fate. The preſent Impoſtor was a ſlave 
from oN us, or according to other authors, the ſon of 
a freedman out of Italy, well skilled in the harp and in 
ſong; marks which, added to a fimilitude of features, 
procured him the quicker credit and aſſent. With mighty 
promiſes. he had gained a number of vagabonds, obliged 
by their wants to wander, and accompanied by them 
betook himſelf to ſea, but by the violenoe of tempeſts 
was caſt upon the ifle of Cythnus. '' He there drew over 
certain ſoldiers, who were on their voyage from the 
Eaſt; ſuch as refuſed he ordered to be flain, and plun- 
dering the Merchants, armed all the moſt robuſt e 
bondmen. He likewiſe: tried by various artifices to cor- 
rupt the faith of 818 N NA the Centurion, ' who was 
then | proceeding with a compliment from the army 
in Syria to the ſoldiers of the Prætorian Guard, namely 
that of their right hands preſented in teſtimony of peace 
and concord: Inſomuch that 18s NN, in great affright, 
and apprehending violence, ſecretly departed from the 
iſland and fled. Hence the terror flew and ſpread, as 
there were many ſtruck and pleaſed with the revival of 
a name of ſuch renown, from their conſtant luſt after 
public changes, and their conſtant diſtaſte of the preſent 


Tr1s mighty rumour, while it grew daily louder and 
bigger, was by a ſtroke of chance utterly diſſipated. The 
government of the Provinces of Galatia and Pam _ | 
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had been by GALA conferred: upon CALPURNIUS 48. 
PRENAS,.and to convey him thither two gallies from the 
Fleet at Miſenum were aſſigned. With theſe he was 
now arrived at the iſle of C 9 Nor were there in- 
ſtruments wanting there to call the Captains of the gallies 
to attend NERO; for in his name they called them. When 
they came into iis preſence; he aſſumed a ſad air of 
action; and imploring their. faith and aid; as of men 
who had been once his own; beſought them to land him 
in Syria or Egypt. The Captains, who began to waver, 
or perhaps meant to deceive him, deelared that they would 
diſcourſe with their ſoldiers, and having brought ho minds 
of all to his devotion,” would return to him. To As PRE- 
Nas, however, the whole tranſaction was faithfully re- 
counted. By his perſuaſion the ſhip Was affailed 5 ta- 
ken, and that perſon, whoever he were, ſlain. His corps, 
remarkable for the ſingularity of the eyes and hair, and 
for features grim and: nn 5 was carticd to a ak 
_ thence to Rom. 
I x Rome, a City 0 rent by the FRY of buntes * 
from the frequent change of Princes, become unſtable 
between kberty and licentiouſneſs, the tranſacting even 
of {mall affairs was attended with: mighty heat a6 com- 
motion. Visius erisPus, one who in wealth, in great 
talents, and in great authority, was to be numbered rather 
amongſt men eminent than good, cited ANN 1US FAus- 
rus to his trial at the Tribunal of the Senate: a Roman 
Knight this, who in the reign of NERO had followed 
the proſeſſion of an accuſer. Indeed, very lately, under 
the government of GALA, the Senate had ordained that 
the cauſe of the accuſers ſhould be examined: an ordi- 
nance which was turned and explained into divers and 
contradictory meanings, and, juſt according to the con- 
dition of the perſon 2rraigned, proved impotent or valid, 
as he proved powerful or weak. Beſides the dread of the 
decree, ISPs exerted all his might and influence to 
overwhelm the man who had been the . accuſer of his 
brother; and had already prevailed with a great part of 
the Senate to. inſiſt, that, without hearing him, and with- 
out admitting any defence to be made — him, he ſnould 


be doomed to execution. With others, on the contrary, 
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nothing argued. ſo ſtrongly for the perſon impleaded as 


the over great ſway of the Impleader. Theſe therefore 
propoſed, that time ſhould be allowed, his crimes ſpeci- 
fied, and he, however odious and guilty, allowed the 


common privilege of Romans, that of being heard. This 


propoſition forthwith prevalled, and the trial was for a 
few days deferred. In the concluſion Aus Tus ſuffered 


—— 


condemnation, yet not with ſuch unanimous acquieſcence 


of the City as by his peſtilent courſe of life he had de- 
ſerved; becauſe they remember d to have ſeen ORISPH US 
himſelf engaged in the work of accuſations, as a pleader 
of price. Nor were they diſguſted with the vengeance 
e upon the crime, but with the avenger. 


IN the mean time the firſt motions of the War De 


— to 0THO; 5 for, in obedience to him as their 
Emperor, the armies in Dalmatia and Pannonia marched 
from thence. They confiſted of four Legions. Of theſe 
two thouſand men were diſpatched: forward: The body 
followed with moderate marches; namely the ſeventh 


three all of-ancient ſtanding; the deveath.; the thirteenth, 
and the fourteenth ; the laſt of ſignal reputation for their 


utterly ſuppreſſing the revolt in Britain. NR RO too had 
added notably to their glory in chuſing them out as a 


body of men preferable to all others. en their per- 
ſevering ſo long in faith and adherence to NERO, and 
hence their ardent zeal for the cauſe and perſon of oTHo. 
But the more numerous and ſtrong they were, with the 
more confidence they were filled, and from ſuch confi- 


dence advanced very ſlowly. The detachment of horſe 


and foot arrived ſooner than the main body of the Legions. 
From Rome itſelf there went a band of men no wiſe deſ- 
picable, namely five Cohorts of the Prætorian Guards, 


certain troops of Cavalry, and the firſt Legion. Add to theſe 
two thouſand Gladiators, a reinforcement indeed ſordid 


and diſhonourable, yet uſed in times of civil War, even 
by Leaders who were ſevere in diſcipline. For Leader 
of theſe forces he appointed ANNIUS GALLUS, who in 


conjunction with vEsTRICIUS SPURINNA, was ſent be- 


fore to ſecure both the banks of the Po. For his firſt 


deſign had been fruſtrated; ſince c whom he hoped 
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Legion, which: was enrolled by GA LBA; with the other 
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to have ſhut up within the confines of Caul, h had — 
paſſed the Alps There attended: the perſon of OH 
ſome choſen companies of the body-g == 'the remainder 
of the Pratorian Cohorts, with ſuch af .the Prætorian 
Bands as were under the privilege and ſtandard of Vete- 
rans, and a vaſt number of Marines. Neither made hea 
lazy and effeminate march, or: one deformed: by any feats 
of MESHES EY but wearing a corſlet of iron, kd 
before the Enſigns, an foot, undreſſed, rough! _ 5 
unlike his . drawn by common fame. 
_ FiaTTERING: Fortune ſeconded theſe 55 athtrdgis} 
fince from the advantage of the Sea, and the power of 
his Fleet, he was malſtet of the greater part of Healy quite 
to the border of the maritime Alp 8. To. force a paſſage 
over theſe; and to conquer the Province of Neha Gan, 
was an enterprize which he: committed to the conduct 
and direction of suEDIUS CLEMENS, AN TONIUS/ No- 
VELLUS, and BMIL1Us rAeHNsIs. But PACENS1s was 
baffled and reſtrained by the licentiouſneſs of a diflolute 
ſoldiery. AN TONIUS NQVELLUs held na credit or au- 
thority amongſt them. 8U EDIUS eBMENS governed 
looſely, S and courting the men from private 
views of his own, and tho; in discipline and military 
reſtrictions, negligent and corrupt, yet greedy of encounters 
and combating. They ſeemed not to have arrived in an 
part of Italy, their 4 ſoil, or to be marehing through 
the dwellings and families of their countrymen and nation. 
For, as if Shu had: juſt landed upon a ſtrange and hof- 
tile coaſt, and i had 2 ſacking the Cities of mortal and 
declared foes, they burnt, Padre, and laid waſte, 
without diſtinction; the more tragically, for that againſt 
barbarities no wiſe dreaded, no ſort of means for defence 
were provided. Covered with grain and cattle were the 
fields, open and unguarded the houſes; ; while the pro- 
prietors accompanied with their wives and children, — 
every where forth officiouſly to meet the Hoſt, and from 
truſting to the ſecurity of Peace, found themſelves invol- 
ved in all the horrors and calamities of War. Max1us 
MATURUS then governed the maritime Alps, in quality 
of Procurator. He having arrayed the power of the 


Coyntry, which wants not ſtore of — — to 
repulſe 
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repulſe the forces of OoTHhO from entring his Province. 
But, upon the firſt ſhock, the inhabitants of the Moun- 
tains were diſſipated or flain; like men who being pre- 
cipitately aſſembled, and unacquainted with the duties of 
encampment or of command, were inſenſible of any 
| honour. from victory, or of any infamy from flying. 
\ Tazssz forces of HO, furiouſly incenſed by this 
oppoſition and combat, turned their rage upon Albium 
Intemelium, a municipal Town. For in the late battle 
they found no prey to ſatiate them: The peaſants were 
poor, and their arms wretched and mean; neither was 
it poſſible to take them priſoners, as they are naturally 
ſwift of foot, and acquainted with all places of refuge. 
But at laft, by bringing ruine and deſolation upon theſe 
guiltleſs townſmen.who had never provoked them, they 
glutted their avarice. The hate and horror of this their 
violence was greatly heightened by the glorious example 
and behaviour of a Ligurian woman. She had hid her 
ſon, and being by the ſoldiers ſuſpected to have with 
him hid her money, while they queſtioned her upon 
the rack, where ſhe had concealed him, ſhe pointed to 
her belly, and replied, & he lay there.” Neither could 
ſhe with all their cruelties ſucceſſively tried, nor even by 
the agonies of death, be brought to vary from that an- 
ſwer of hers, ſo undaunted and praiſe-worthy. 
To Fapius VALENsS news were ſent in great hurry 
and alarm, that orHo's Fleet were upon the coaſt of 
Narbon Gaul, a Province which had - {worn fidelity to 
VITELLIUS, and were juſt upon the paint of making a 
deſcent, He was likewiſe beſet with Deputies from the 
Colonies, imploring ſuccours. Thither he therefore ſent 
two Cohorts of Tungrians, four troops of horſe, with 
the intire Squadron of the Treverians, under the com- 
mand of juLivs cLass1cus, Of theſe forces a detach- 
ment was retained in the Colony of Forqjulium, left, 
had the whole marched into the Country, the Fleet tak- 
ing advantage of an unguarded Sea, ſhould have been 
tempted to an immediate deſcent, Againſt the enemy 
there went twelye troops of horſe, and a band of choſen 
a from the Cohorts. To theſe was joined a Cohort 
of 
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igurians (the ancient auxiliaries belonging to the 


2 place) 
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place) and five hundred Pannonians not yet enediles into 
companies. Nor was there any lingering in coming to 
battle; and in this manner they were formed: A des 


tachment of Marines with a number of Peaſants inter- 


mixed, were ranged upon the hills adjoining to the Sea. 
: Whatever level ſpace remained between the hills and the 


ſhore, | was covered with the ſoldiers of the Prætorian 


Guards. © To ſupport them, in the ſea itſelf,” cloſe by, the 


Fleet was ranged, with a front terrible and menacing, turn- 


ed full upon the foe,” and ready to engage. The Com- 
manders of the Army of vIrELILITUs, which was inferi- 


our in foot, and chiefly relied upon its ſtrength of Caval- 


placed their confederates of the Alps upon the ridges 
ofthe neighbouring mountains, and the Cohorts in thick 
ranks behind their front, which confiſted of horſe. From 
this diſpoſition, the troops of Treverians advancing charged 
the enemy with notable raſhneſs, fince they were en- 
counter d by the veteran ſoldiers, and ſorely annoyed in 


the flank. by volleys of ſtones from the hands of the pea- 


ſants, a people dextrous at throwing; and being now in- 


terſperſed amongſt diſciplined men, the coward and the 


brave proved equally daring in an hour of victory. To 
the diſcomfited there accrued freſh terror and peril from 


the Fleet, which had advanced and aſſailed them in the 
rear. They were thus ſurrounded every way,” and doubt- 


leſs the whole Army had been ſlaughter d, had not the 


darkneſs of the night reſtrained the oonquerors, and co- 
vered the flight of the vanquiſhed. 


TRE forces of vir ELLIUs, tho overcome, would not 
acquieſce. Having called in ſuccours, they attacked the 
enemy while yet elated and ſecure, and abated in their 
vigilance by ſucceſs. In this aſſault, the guards were al- 
ready ſlain, the camp forced, and the conſternation car- 
ried as far as the ſhips; when tha ſudden dread ſubſiding 
gradually, the diſordered troops betook themſelves to an 
adjoining hill, and having ſecured themſelves by the ad- 
vantage of the aſcent, ruſhed reſolutely down upon the 


aſſailants. Here enſued a mighty and terrible ſlaughter. 


The Captains of the Tungrian Cohorts, after they had 
for a great while ſuſtained the battle, were at laſt over- 


whelmed by a ſhower of darts. Nor in truth to the Army of 


I | OTHO 
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oTHO did the victory prove otherwiſe than bloody: in- 
deed many of them, while they incautiouſly purſued, 
were cut off by the horſe, ſuddenly wheeling upon the 
purſuers. And now both Armies returned back, that of 
vITELLIVs to Antipolis, a municipal City in Narbon 
Gaul; that of oTHo to Albingaunum, another munici- 
pal City in the inland Country of Liguria; as if between 
both a „ had been ſettled by conſent, that neither the 
Fleet on one hand, nor the Cavalry on the other, ſhould 
henceforth furprize each other by ſudden enter ier and 
the tumult of War. 
Cons fe and Sardinia, with the ether Iſlands in theſe 
Seas, were by the renown of the victorious Fleet pre- 
ſerved under obedience to or HO. But upon Corſica 
deſtruction was well nigh brought by an attempt of DE- 
CIMUS PACARIUS, Who governed as Procurator there: 
an attempt altogether raſh, ſuch a one as in a War con- 
duced by forces ſo mighty and many, could never 
avail towards caſting the ballance, yet to himſelf proved 
fatal and fanguinary. For, from antipathy to orHO, he 
purpoſed with the arms of that people to aſſiſt vITEI- 
Ius; an aſſiſtance impotent and fruitleſs, had he even 
ſucceeded. Together he called the chief men of the 
Iſland, and to them opened his ſcheme; nay cLaupius 
PIRRHICUs Commander of the Gallies there, and Q u1N c- 
ius CERTUS a Roman Knight, were for daring to op- 
poſe him, by his order flain. By the execution of theſe 
two all the reſt of the aſſembly were ſufficiently terrified: 
ſo that they firſt, and afterwards the unthinking multi- 
tude, governed by their ignorance, or by adopting the 
fears of others, all ſwore allegiance to vir ELLIUS. But 
as ſoon as Pacarivs Tet himſelf to array them for War, 
and to vex with military duties men naturally wild and 
impatient of regularity or reſtraint, they conceived im- 
placable averſion to fatigues never before felt, and began 
to recollect and diſcover the weakneſs of cheir Country; 
« That the place inhabited by them was an Iſland, and 
far remote from them lay Germany and the forces of 
the Legions. Other nations too there were, who even 
« while under the protection of vir ELLIUs's ar rms, his 
bodies of foot and ſquadrons of horſe, were yet invaded, 
Vor. II. Aa « plundered 
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in an inſtant they meditated vengeance and a revolt, yet 
by no efforts of open violence, but by a ſilent conſpiracy ; 
and, for accompliſhing it, watched a proper opportunity. 
At a juncture therefore when the crowd, -who upon bu- 
ſineſs or complement, had attended rpacarivs, were 
withdrawn, and he himſelf retired to his Bath, they there 
ſlew him, naked and deſtitute of help or n They 
even butchered ſuch acquaintance of his as they fougs 

about him. Their heads were, like thoſe of public ene- 
mies, by the murderers themſelves, carried to oTHo, Yet 
neither were they by orHO diſtinguiſhed with any re- 
compence, nor by viTELLIUs doomed to any puniſh- 
ment; as, in the univerſal uproar of tumultuous times, 
they remained blended and undiſcerned amongft many 
other inſtruments of iniquity ſtill more heinous and crying. 

Tux Squadron of horſe entitled Filana, had opened 
a way into Italy, and thither tranſlated the War, as above 
I have recounted. Not that one ſoul there had any partiality 
to oTHo, nor indeed that to the cauſe of oTHo they 
preferred the cauſe of viTzLLius: but by long peace and 
eaſe they were quite debaſed, ſeaſoned for any bondage 
from any quarter, become the ealy acquiſition of the 
firſt poſſeſſor, and ſtu pidly indifferent to a worthier choice. 
That 3 Region of Italy (of all others the moſt opulent and 
flouriſhing) which extends from the Po to the Alps, with 
all its Cities and territories, was holden by the forces of 
'VITELLIUS; for there too had already arrived the Co- 
horts which ECIN A had ſent thither before him. At 
Cremona a Cohort of Pannonians were made captives, and 
between Placentia and Ticinum an hundred horſe were 
intercepted, as were alſo a thouſand Marines. After ſo 
much ſucceſs theſe ſoldiers of vITELLIUs were no lon- 
ger to be daunted and repulſed by ſuch obſtacles as ri- 
vers and their banks. The Batavians, in truth, and ſuch 
as came from beyond the Rhine, found D 
more animated by beholding the Po, which they paſſed with 
great ſuddenneſs over againſt Placentia, and ſurprizing 

certain ſcouts, filled all the reſt with ſuch dread, that un- 
der the impulſe of tremor and deception, they carried ti- 


dings, that cEcina hes with his whole Army. 
| 2 IF LS SPURINNA 
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S8rURINNA (for he commanded in Placentia) was cer- 
tain that ENA was not yet come, and if he really were 
advancing, was determined to confine his own men 
within the fortifications, nor to an army of Veterans ex- 
poſe three Prætorian Cohorts, a thouſand vexillaries, and 


a few horſe. But his men, who were headſtrong, un- 


manageable, and unacquainted with matters of War, 
ſnatching up the enſigns and ſtandards, fallied out tumul- 
tuouſly, and againſt their own Commander, while he 
ſtrove to reſtrain them, turned with menaces the points 


of their weapons. For they had with indignation rejected 


the exhortations of the Tribunes and Centurions, who ex- 
tolled to them the wiſdom and providence of their Com- 
mander. Nay they even aſſerted with fierce clamours, 
that a plot was intended, and INA traiterouſly called 
in. In this mad proceeding of his ſoldiers sxURINNA 
was made a partaker, at firſt indeed conſtrained to it 
by violence, anon feigning to chuſe and approve it, in 
hopes thence to derive the more weight and authority to 
his counſels, whenever the ſedition ſhould abate. 


WHEN they had advanced within view of the Po, and 


night approached, it was judged neceſſary to pitch and 


fortify their camp: a toil this which was utterly new to 


the City-ſoldiers, and quite abaſhed all their ferocity of 
ſpirit. Then it was that all they who were moſt grown 


in years, condemned their own credulity, and diſplayed 


to others what matter of dread and danger muſt have 


befallen them, had NA, with the power of a whole 
Army, ſurrounded a few Cohorts in a country on all ſides 


open. Preſently, all over the Camp, dutiful and ſubmiſ- 


five language was heard; and, as the Tribunes and Cen- 
turions had every where mixed themſelves amongſt the 
men, they all with one voice applauded the prudent care 
of their Commander, that for the ſeat and bulwark of 
the War he had choſen a Colony ſo ſtrong and opulent. 
At laſt seurINNA himſelf accoſted them, rather by rea- 
ſon reclaiming them, than upbraiding them with their 
raſhneſs and error; and having left certain ſcouts behind 


him, led back all the reſt to Placentia, in a humour 


much leſs turbulent, and npw ſubmitting to receive orders. 
There the walls were forthwith ſtrengthened, new bul- 
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warks added, towers raiſed, and not only ſtores of arms 
ſecured, but duty found and alacrity to obey, the only 
thing wanting to that party, where in truth there was no 
defect of reſolution and bravery. 

Now CECINA, as if beyond the Alps he had left all 


lie cruelty, licentiouſneſs and rapine, preſerved in the 


march of his Army through Italy great modeſty and re- 
ſtriction. The gayety of his own apparel indeed paſſed 


with the Colonies and Free Cities as a mark of arrogance ; 


for that, dreſſed in a military mantle of divers colours, 
with a pair of drawers on, (a veſtment peculiar to Bar- 
barians) he was wont to entertain ſuch as wore the Roman 
gown. They were moreover offended to ſee s A LONINA, 


his wife, mounted u pon a beautiful horſe, adorned with 


purple; as a mighty grievance to all, tho by it no man 
was 2 Such is the ſpirit by nature ingrafted in 
m hold with curious and malignant eyes the re- 


cent good fortune of others, and from none to exact a 


more ſevere degree of moderation in proſperity, than 
from ſuch as they have ſeen no higher than themſelves. 
CEN having paſſed the Po, and by many ſecret con- 
ferences and — promiſes laboured to corrupt the 


fidelity of the forces of oTHo, found himſelf aſſailed 


by the ſame arts. So that, after many overtures made 
and returned about peace and concord, names exceed- 


ing ſpecious in ſound, but void of perfualion and effect, 
he applied all his devices and care to che ſiege of Placentia, 
which he meant to purſue with terrible efforts; for he 
was aware, that by the ſucceſs attending the firſt attempts 
of the War, common fame would eſtimate all that were 
to follow. --- 

Tas firſt day, hewever, paſſed 8 in 4 
* of violence, than in the wary motions and approaches 
of a veteran army. Headlong they advanced and aſſailed 
the walls, void of art or precaution, unprovided of ſhelter, 


and juſt gorged with victuals and wine. In this conflict 


the Amphitheatre, a building excceding grand and fair 
ſtanding without the walls, was burnt down; perhaps 
ſet on a flame by the beliepers, while againſt the beſieged 

they hurled torches, ſhells, and the like diſcharges of 
miſſive fire; perhaps by the beſieged: themſelves whilſt 


4 upon 
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upon their enemies they poured the ſame deſtructive ele- 
ment. In Placentia the populace, ever addicted to ſuſ- 
picion, believed that the fire was fed with fqel treache- 
_ rouſly adminiſter d by emiſſaries from the neighbouring 
Colonies, inſtigated by a ſpirit of py ge) and emula- 
tion, ſince in all the reſt of Italy was not found an edifice 
ſo ſtately and capacious. From whatever cauſe the con- 
flagration came, it was for the preſent lightly eſteemed, 
while evils more terrible were impending; :, As ſoon as 
they found their danger over and their former ſeguxity re- 
turned, they then bewailed the loſs of their Amphithea- 
tre, as a calamity equally afflicting as any that they could 
poſſibly have ſuffered. For the reſt; INA and bis 


forces were repulſed, with much blood and many! lives 


loſt; and all the night following was beſtewedl in, pre- 


parations for the aſſault and for the defence On the part 
of the beſiegers were provided moving penthaitſes,. With 


other machines and inſtruments at onęe fit fot᷑ battering 


the walls and for protecting the alla. They within 


the City furniſhed themſelves with vaſt rafts of, 0 
ü 5 of huge ſtones, as alſo of maſſy braſs nd lead, 


to overwhelm the enemy, and cruſh. all their Werks to 
pieces. On each fide there prevailed a like fear of ſhame, 


on each a like paſſion for gory and bath were animated 


by different exhortations becoming different men. Here 


was extolled the invincible ſtrength of the Legions and 
„ German Army; there, © the dignity! of the Cohorts 


« from Rome, and that of the Prætorian Bands. The 


Army without reproached the others, as “ ſlothful and 
ſpiritleſs, corrupted and debaſed by the licentious amuſe- 
« ments of the Theatre and Circus; and were them- 
ſelves by theſe reproached as aliens and ſtrangers. 
And at the {ame time, while upon o'7THo and virs i- 
LIUs they were heaping. applauſe or contumely, they 


found more copious matter of infamy to e ben 


in _ conteſt than matter of praiſe. 

CARCE had the day dawn' 35 e er the wake appe * 
= with men for their defence. With arms and 
armed men the adjoining plains blazed. The Legions 
marched in battalions cloſe and thick: ALE. 
vanced in — band and with flights of atrews and 
Voll. B b ſtones 
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ſtones aimed at the combatants upon the tops of the bul- 
| warks. Where the fortifications were decayed or not 
guarded, they attempted to force their way over them. 
From above, the opponents, with an aim more ſure than 
that of their adverfaries below, poured down ſhowers of 
darts upon the German Cohorts, as they were adventur- 
ing raſhly to the foot of the wall with fhouts and chant- 
ings horrible to hear, their bodies naked after the cuſtom 
of the country, and their bucklers brandiſhed above their 
ſhoulders.” The legionary ſoldiers; under the" ſhelter of 
their machines, demoliſhed the Walls, raiſed a mound, 
and preſſed vehemently againſt the gates. They, on the 
contrary, of the Prætorian Bands, having purpoſely diſ- 
ed a number of great milſtones, from place to place 
— the edge of the walls, now rolled them down, 
with dreadful force, rumbling and deſtruction. So that 
of the aſſailants, part that were ſcaling the . were 
cruſhed to death, part were pierced with darts; nad: thus 
with many lain outright, Eh many miſerably gored, 
they retreated with the greater loſs, for that the {laughter 
was heightened by their hurry and confuſion, and thence 
their wounds' redoubled from the battlements. Upon the 
| honour of their party they brought by this defeat notable 
diſeredit and 8 Moreover ECIN A, ſtruck 
with vexation and ſhame for having ſo precipitately at- 
tempted the ſiege, and reſolved to abide no longer in the 
ſame camp, where only deriſion was to be reaped and 
no advantage gained, repaſſed the Po and bent his march 
towards Cremona. Upon his removal there revolted to 
him TURULLIUs CERIALIS with a great number of 
Marines, and juL Ius BRIGAN TIC Us With a few horſe; 
the latter a Batavian by nation and Commander of a Squa- 
dron of horſe; the other a Centurion of principal rank, 
who having ſerved in that character amongſt the forces in 
Germany, was thence well affected to ECIN A. 
SpURINNA having learnt the removal and march ” 
the enemy, tranſmitted an inſtant account to ANN Ius 
GALLUS, that 'PLACENTIA' was faved, with the particu- 
lars of the hege, and whither tended the preſent motions 
of ENA. GALLUs was then conducting the firſt Le- 


gion. to ſuccour Placentia, from his diſtruſt of the ability 
| - FH © Pt of 


of the few Cohorts there to ſuſtain a ſiege 1 any length, 


and his apprehenſion of the great force of the German 


Army. As ſoon as he received information, that RINA 
was repulſed and proceeding to Cremona, ſuch an ar- 
dor to encounter him ſeized the Legion, as drove them 
even to mutiny; ſo that GAL L us had much difficulty to 


quell them and to bring them to reſt at Bedriacum: a 


village this ſituated between Verona and Cremona, and 
become now unhappily renowned by two fignal ſlaughters 
ſuffered by the Romans there. About that time, a battle 
was ſucceſsfully fought by MARTIUS macs x not far from 
Cremona. For MACER, who poſſeſſed a ſpirit vigorous 
and bold, having embarked the Gladiators u pon the Po, 


landed them with great ſuddenneſs, on the oppoſite ſhore, 
where ſurprizing and routing the auxiliary troops which 


belonged to the forces of virELL Ius, the, reſt fled to 
Cremona, and all who reſiſted were put to the ſword. 


But the heat of the Conquerors, earneſt to purſue the 


ſlaughter, was repreſſed, leſt the enemy ſtrengthened by 
an acceſſion of. freſh ſuccours, might 58 — the 
fortune of the combat. From this reſtraint great diſtruſt 
aroſe amongſt the ſuſpicious ſoldiers of orHño, men who 
upon all the proceedings of their Leaders, without diſ- 


tinction, put a malevolent conſtruction. In proportion, 
as each particular was remarkable for baſeneſs and cowardice 


of heart, and for petulance and ſaucineſs of tongue, they 


{et themſelves to urge criminal imputations, various and 
many, againſt AN NIS GALLUS, SUETONIUS PAULI 


NUs, and MARIUS CELSUS:, for upon theſe too 0THO 


had conferred command. But the incendiaries who proved, 


of all others, the moſt fierce and implacable, were they 
who had murdered GAL A. Reſtleſs and mad with guilt 
and dread, they ſtrove to throw all. things into combul- 
tion and uproar; ſometimes by ſeditious ſpeeches openly 
uttered, ſometimes by letters conveyed ſecretly, to or HO; 
one who lending a credulous ear to every the moſt abject 


inſtrument, and fearing all men of uprightneſs and ho- 


nour, was thus held in diſtraction and alarms; unſteady 
as he always was and wavering, when his affairs flouriſhed, 
and ever mended by ſtrokes of adverſity. He therefore 
| ſent for TiT1aNnvs his brother, and to him committed the 


rule and direction of the War. UNDER 
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UNDER the conduct of vaULINUs aud ezisbs; the 


while, ſignal exploits were done. It affticted the ſpirit of 


CECINA to ſee all his enterprizes abortive, and the great | 
renown of his army waining ſo faſt. From Placentia he 


had been lately repulſed in perſon: his auxiliaries were 


more lately cut to pieces: : Even 10 the: 'eticounters'be- 


tween parties of ſcouts, a ſort of fighting rather frequent 


than important, he found himſelf overmatched and infe- 
rior. And leſt upon AHS VALENS, | who was now 

advancing, the whole glory of the War ſhould' reſt, he 
hurried, with more impatience than eicumfpection, to 
retrieve his honour. Twelve miles diſtant from Cremona, 


at a place named Caftores,' he ſecretly conveyed all the 


braveſt of his auxiliaries into the woods which lie juſt 
above the great road. The horſe were commanded to 


march further on, and after having engaged the enemy 
in a warm fray, then to betake theniſelves to a voluntary 


flight, and to humour the purſuit till the haſty purſuers 


might be opportunely beſet by the forces in ambuſh ri- 
them at once. This ſeheme was betrayed to 


the Generals of orno's army, where PAULINUS' took 


the command of the foot, ess that of the horſe. 
On the leſt were ranged the detached troops of the thir- 
teenth Legion, four Cohorts of auxiliaries, and five hun- 


dred horſe. The great road was held by three Cohorts, 
in cloſe ranks. Upon the right front marched the firſt 


Legion, with two auxiliary Dio „and five hundred 
horſe. Beſides all theſe, there were led a thouſand _ 
detached from the auxiliaries and Prætorian Guards; a 
body indeed ſuperfluous, if the reſt n ritorious or 
a body of ſuccours, if diſtreſſed. | 
BTO RE the two Armies had joined in cloſe ee A 


ad of vITELLIUS turned their backs; but czLsUs who 


was aware of the artifice, withheld his men from pur- 
ſuing. The forces of vITELLI U $ concealed i in the wood, 
iſſuing thence' overhaſtily, were by the management of 
cELsus, who retired inſenfibly before them, decoyed fo 


far in purſuing him; till they themſelves were at once 


plunged" into ſnares on every fide! For, on both their 
flanks they were attacked by the Cohorts of the Legions, 


and the horſe ſuddenly wheeling begirt them in the rear. 


; : þ =" © x . = 
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Yet suETONIUSs PAULINUS gave not inſtantly the ſignal 


of battle to the infantry; as he was a man by nature wary 


and flow, better pleaſed with deliberate counſels ſupported 
by reaſon, than with proſperous adventures reſulting from 
chance. He ordered the ditches to be filled, the grounds 
to be cleared, and his front to be extended; ſince he 
judged that the time to conquer would then follow abun- 
dantly ſoon, when ſufficient precautions were firſt taken 
againſt all danger of being conquered. By this delay, 


5 leiſure was given to the forces of viITELLITus to ſhelter 


themſelves amongſt vineyards, places intricate and hard of 
entrance through the interweaving and obſtruction of the 


branches. To the vineyards there adjoined a ſmall wood, 


from which they ventured to ſally, and ſlew the moſt for- 


ward and reſolute of the Prætorian Horſe. Here King 
EPIPHANES was wounded, while for the cauſe of oTHo 


he by his own example animated the fight with great 
bravery. e | 3; . | | 
Now, oTHo's Infantry advanced to the attack. The 
groſs of the enemy's army was utterly routed, and all the 
parties who moved to their aſſiſtance, were forced to fly. 
For EOIN A had not called in the Cohorts to ſuſtain him 
in a body, but one after another: a circumſtance which 
greatly heightened their conſternation in the battle; ſince 
ſupplies which approached thus piece-meal, and never 
competently ſtrong, were ſtruck and hurried away by the 


aftright of ſuch as fled. In their camp too they made 


an inſurrection, for that they had not been all led forth 
againſt the foe. Forthwith they committed to bonds j u- 
L1US'GRATUsS, the Camp Marſhal, upon a charge, as 
C if he betrayed them by ſecret intelligence with his bro- 


« ther, who bore arms for oTHo;” when at the ſame 


time the ſoldiers of 'oTHo's army had already impriſoned 


that brother of his, juLIVS rxoNTo, under an imputa- 
tion of that very crime. For the reſt, the diſtraction and 


dread: which every where poſſeſſed the vanquiſhed, not 
only thoſe who fled, but thoſe who met them in their 
flight, not only in the field of battle, but in the camp, 
were, then ſo apparent and prevailing, as to create a re- 
port, current amongſt both parties, That had not A u- 


« LIN us ſounded a retreat, CA and his whole army 


Voll. —_—_— « might 
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might have been deftroyed. » For himſelf AULIN Us 
alledged, © That he feared the great fatigue further to 


60 op been undergone, with ſo much more way neceſ- 


4 fary to have been paſſed, and the advantage given to 


« the forces of vireLLius, freſh as they were from their 


% camp, to have fallen upon his, juſt tired with march- 
« ing, and deftitute of ſuccour or refuge, had they ſut- 
« fered a defeat.” Some few there were who approved 
this reaſoning of the General. With the neee, it 


paſſed under ſeverer cenſures. 


Tu is loſs and diſgrace ſuſtained by the army of v 1- 
TELLIUS, ſerved rather to reform them into duty and 
moderation, than to inſpire them with diſmay. Not on- 
ly in the camp of cx I, who throwed the whole fault 

upon the men, as more prone to mutiny than to fight; 
but alſo among the forces of ranius vALENS, who was 
already arrived at Ticinum, it was found, that the ſol- 
diers 1 quitted their late contempt for the enemy, 


and conceived a paſſion for retrieving their late fame, were 


now come to obey their General with much greater re- 


verence and ſubmiſſion. For in the army led by vALENS 


ſometime before there had raged a furious inſurrection, 
which I thall now deduce from the beginning farther back, 
ſince it behoved me not to interrupt the detail of the tranſ- 


actions of NA. The Batavian Cohorts, the ſame who, 


in the War between NERO and vinDex, - were withdrawn 


from the fourteenth Legion to return to Britain, upon 


hearing in the capital of the Gauls called Liagonss, that 
VITELLIUS was in arms, had there joined themſelves to 
FABIUS VALENS, as above I have related. They thence 


grew haughty and turbulent, and, as often as they paſſed 


: through the quarter of any of the Legions) whatſoever, 
they boaſted in the tents of the foldiery, That by them- 


4 3 thoſe of the fourteenth had been ſorced into the 
“ Party, by themſelves Italy had been rent from NERO, 
« and HH 1n their own hands they held the iffue' and 
« fortune of the War.” A heavy —— this to the 
ſoldiers, a bitter inſult upon the General, a ſore blow to 
diſcipline, thus corrupted and relaxed, by daily ſtriſe and 
debates. Va LENS at laſt, from fuch infolent: ſpeeches; 


grew to "aa crealonable. purpoſes. He had news 
4 brought 
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brought him, * That the maritime forces of oro had 
« defeated the Squadron of Treverian horſe with the 
, body of Tungrians, and beſet the coaſts of Narbon 
Gaul.” He therefore, as well through a concern for 
protecting his confederates, as by a military device to 
ſeparate theſe Cohorts ſo very mutinous, and when united 
together, ſo very powerful, ordered one part of the Ba- 
tavians to march, for the ſuccour of the Province. As 
ſoon as this order was divulged, the Auxiliaries began 
to lament, the Legions to ſtorm, that © they were bereft 
« of the aid of men ſo fignally valiant. If to the City 
« of Rome, if to the welfare and exiſtence of the Em- 
e pire, that one Province were preferable, they ought 
« all to follow thither. But, if in Italy only could be 

c obtained a victory perfectly decifive and falutary ; 
© if there alone were to be ſought the grand pillar 
_ © and ſtay of the whole; then Fw. Italy theſe Batavians 
« were by no means to be thus rent, like the moſt vigo- 
ce rous limbs from the body.” During theſe ſtrains of ſe- 
dition, vented in great wrath and defiance, when vALENS 
attempted to quell the uproar by ſending in his Lictors 
amongſt them, upon vàLENS himſelf they fell, aſſailed 
him with ſtones, and purſued him as "ag fled. © The 
„ ſpoils, they fiercely cried; the ſpoils of all the Gauls, 
« the gold of the Vienneſe with the price and acquiſi- 
© tions of all their own fatigues, were by him treaſured 
4 up in ſecret; then plundered his coffers, ſearched his 
pavilion, (the pavilion. of their General!) and, with their 

lances and pointed poles, probed and examined the very 
ground where it ſtood. - For vALENS himſelf lay con- 
cealed under the habit of a ſlave. in the tents of a Cap- 
tain of horſe. By this time AL THENUS varus, Camp 
Marſhal, perceiving that the rage of the tumult was gra- 
dually cooling, to extinguiſh it quite had recourſe to a 
ſtratagem, by forbidding the Centurions to ſet the watch 
or to viſit the 8 oa by forbearing all found of 
trumpet, fuch as calls the men to the duties of the army 
and of war. Hence they were to a man ſtruck with 
aſtoniſhment, like men inſenſible: They gazed round 
upon each other with wild wonder and diſmay y, and dread- 
82 Tic very * that no one appeared to direct and 


rule 
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rule them, they betook themſelves to humble filence, to 
patience and reſignation, and in the end to open ſup- 
plications and tears for mercy and pardon. But as ſoon 
as VALENS came forth, his eyes full of tears, his perſon 

miſerably apparelled, and, beyond all hope, alive and 
unhurt, there broke out a torrent of joy, of commiſera- 
tion, and of fondneſs. What followed was a univerſal 
change into gladneſs and tranſport, (as in all their paſſions 
| however oppoſite the multitude know no bounds) and 
with ſhouts of applauſe and congratulations, in the midſt 
of the Eagles and Standards diſplayed, they bore him to 


the Tribunal. He there manifeſted a moderation alto- 


gether wholſome and ſerviceable, nor required the execu- 
tion of any particular whomſoever. Yet, leſt by diſſem- 
bling all knowledge of the guilty, his ſincerity might be 
but more ſuſpected, he rebuked a few by name, well 
apprized as he was, that during all civil Wars, much 
greater power may be aſſumed by the ſoldiers than by 
their Leaders. %%% OT GLO. 3 
_ WutLsT they were yet fortifying their camp at Tici- 
num, news arrived of cxcina's diſaſtrous engagement, 
and thence the ſedition was well nigh revived, for that 
'VALENS, they alledged, had through premeditated trea- 
chery and feigned delays detained them from aſſiſting at 
that battle. Forthwith they declared againſt all further 
repoſe, refuſed to ſtay for their General, hurried away 
even before the Standards, preſſed forward ſuch as bore 
them, and continued their march with rapidity till they 
had joined cecina. With the army of cxcina, va- 
LENS bore but an ungracious character. They com- 
- plained, that they who in numbers were ſo much infe- 
rior had been expoſed to the united hoſt of the enemy: 
a complaint which implied an excuſe for their own ill 
ſucceſs, and at the ſame time ſerved to flatter the new 
comers by extolling their mighty ſtrength ; with deſign, 
that by the new comers they might not be ſcorned as a 
body cowardly and routed. In truth, although to vaLzns 
there appertained much greater forces, nay almoſt double 
the number of Legions and Auxiliaries, yet the affections 
of the ſoldiers leaned to cz cn A. Beſides his benignity 


of ſpirit, in which he was reckoned: to excell the other, 
2 . ey : they 


they were attracted by the bloom and vigour of his age; 
by his perſon graceful and tall, and even by other motives 
to favour altogether unmeaning and vain: Hence an 
emulation between the two Chiefs. Czcina derided v a- 


LENS as one immerſed in crimes and black with infamy, 


and vALENS him as a man vam and pompous. | Yet 
ſmothering their hate, they concurred in conſulting the 
utility of the ſame cauſe, and in frequent letters of theirs 


boldly upbraided oTHo with his guilt and vileneſs, with- 


out all reſerve or view of pardon. Whereas the Com- 
manders in oTHo's party forbore treating viTELLIUS 
with any invectives and bitter words, tho for ſuch treat- 


ment abundant matter was adminiſter d. 
Tas truth is, before they came to ſuffer their laſt fate; 


a fate which to or HO gained immortal fame, to vir EI- 


Lt1Us moſt glaring infamy, much leſs dreaded were the 


groſs appetites and ſtupidity of vITE LL US, than the 
abandoned ſpirit and flaming paſſions of -oTHo. ͤ The 


latter was by the murder of ALBA render'd: ſtill more 


terrible and deteſted; the former, on the contrary,” was 


by no man charged with having begun the war. In glut- 


tony and banquetting vITELLIUs: was an enemy to 
himſelf. In profuſion, cruelty,” and daring iniquities, 


oTHO was accounted more threatning and pernicious to 


the Commonwealth. Upon the conjunction of the forces 
of vALENSs with thoſe of cz INA, from the partizans of 


vITELLIVs no longer delay or obſtruction remained againſt 
proceeding to a deciſive battle. OrHñO had recourſe to 
2 conſultation, whether it were deemed adviſeable to pro- 
tract the war, or to riſque the fortune of a battle. Upon 
this occaſion, uETONIuS PAULINUS judged that a diſ- 
courſe concerning the whole ſtate of the war, would 
become his own great name for military prowels, in which 
no General of thoſe times was thought to ſurpaſs him. He 
therefore argued, That to the enemy haſte and preſent 
« action were advantageous; but to themſelves procraſti- 
« nation and delay. The entire army of viTELLIUs was 
“ now arrived; nor were there any conſiderable remain- 
c ing forces to follow after, ſince the Countries of Gaul 
« were ſtill angry and diſaffected; and it would be ill 


« policy to diveſt the bank of the Rhine of its guards, 
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« and expoſe it to nations ſo implacable, and ju ready 
« for an irruption. The ſoldiers in Britain were with- 


“ -holden by enemies and ſeas. Spain was far from abound- 
« ing in armed men.. The Province of Narbon Gaul 


was ſufficiently terrified by their defeat, and by the 


« inſults and hoſtilities from the fleet. The region of 


Italy beyond the Po was encloſed by the Alps, deſti- 


« tute of help from the ſea, and even by the paſſing of 
« the army exhauſted and ſpoiled. No where to be 
« found was any grain for the army; nor without plen- 
« tiful ſupplies could an army be maintained. More- 


(c over, were the War protracted till the Summer, the 


« Germans, of all the enemy's forces the moſt formidable, 
« would never endure an exchange ſo extreme of country 
« and climate, with bodies like theirs looſe and languid. 

« Many were the inſtances of enemies, who in a ſudden 
« effort proved potent and prevailing ; yet were ſo wea- 


« ried and waſted with delays, as utterly to vaniſh with 


all their terrors. To themſelves, on the contrary, there 
« continued all things in abundance, and countries faith- 


_« fully 3 Pannonia, Mafia, Dalmatia, the Eaſt, 


« with their ſeveral armies ftill entire; Italy, and Rome 
« itſelf, the head and centre of the Empire; the Senate 
« and Roman People, names at no time Re tho 
4 ſometimes o ercaſt with clouds; public and private 
« abundance, and infinite e ae more prevalent than 


4 the ſword in all civil diſſentions; the bodies of the 


& ſoldiers either inured to the clime. of Italy, or to 
« climes ſignally hot. In their front lay the river Po; 
ec their Cities were * ax in the ſtrength of menand wall; 3 
« and that none of them would yield to the attacks of 
« the enemy, was ſufficiently learnt from the brave de- 
« fence of Placentia. Upon theſe conſiderations he would 

« do well to protract the war. In a few days would ar- 
rive the fourteenth Legion, a Legion mighty in renown, 
and with it the forces of Mœſia. He might then re- 
ſume the preſent deliberation, and if fighting were 
« preferred, they ſhould engage with numbers aug- 
« mented. 

WIr the counſel of PAULINUS, MARIUS CELSUS 


concurred; and that ANNIUS GALLUS entertained the 
lame 
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ſame ſentiments, was reported by thoſe who had been 
purpoſely ſent to learn his advice: for, his horſe having 
fallen with him a few days before, he was ſtill ill of the 
hurt. Or Ho was bent upon engaging. TITIAN Us his 
brother, and v RO us, Captain of the Prætorian Guards, 
hurried headlong by rafhneſs and inexperience, were al- 
ways averring, That Fortune, and the Gods, and 
the Deity of oTHo attended upon his counſels, and 
would attend upon his enterprizes“. To ſuch ſyco- 
phancy they had betaken themſelves, that no man might 
dare to thwart their opinion. After it was determined 
to fight, a doubt occurred, whether it were more ad- 
viſable that the Emperor ſhould be preſent in the en- 
counter, or remove elſewhere. PauLinus and ELS us, 
that they might not ſeem to adviſe expoſing the perſon 
of the Prince to perils, had now dropped all oppoſition. 
So that thoſe ſame men from whom the worſe counſel 
had come, obliged him to retire to Brixellum, where 


ſeecure from the uncertain accidents of battles he ſhould 


reſerve himſelf, they faid, for the dire&ion of the whole 
and the great ends of Sovereignty. This was the firſt 
day that a blow was given to the party of oTHo. For, 
beſides his own departure, with him there not only de- 
parted a very brave and powerful band, conſiſting of 
Prætorian Cohorts, of troops of horſe, and of the body 
guard; but the forces remaining loſt all courage, ſince 
they ſuſpected the fidelity of their Leaders; and or HO 
upon whom only the ſoldiers placed all their faith, as, in 
truth, in none elſe but ſoldiers did he himſelf repoſe any 
truſt, had left the command of the Generals uncertain and 
precarious. TER 5 
Or all theſe tranſactions not one was a ſecret to the 
army of vir ELI Ius, as deſerters were perpetually paſſing 
to and fro, a thing uſual in a civil War: and the ſpies, 
from a keenneſs to learn the meaſures of the oppoſite fide, 
did not well conceal thoſe of their own. Czcina and 
VALENs,. Without moving themſelves,” were intent upon 
the diſaſtrous motions' of the enemy, fo' precipitate and 
void of forefight, and'coolly awaited their own advantage 
from the folly of others; a courſe which ſupplies the 
place of wiſdom. 80 that feigning a deſign to paſs the 


1 Po, 
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Po, in order to attack the band of Gladiators on the op- 


poſite ſhore, they began to make a bridge, an under- 
taking which alſo ſerved to keep their own men the while 
from a habit of idleneſs and ſloth. Upon the river a row 
of boats was placed, at equal diſtances connected by 
large beams, and by their anchors ſteddily ſecured againſt 
the weight of the ſtream, but with cables unſtretched 
and floating, that when the flood ſwelled, the whole rank 
of boats might be lifted up without violence to their. or- 
der. A tower purpoſely reared, and beginning from 
the furthermoſt boat, cloſed. and guarded the bridge, that 
from thence with their warlike machines en * batter 
and repulſe the foe. 

Tux ſoldiers of orHO too had 3 a tower, 3 
whence they were pouring volleys of ſtones and fire. 
Moreover in the middle of the river ſtood an Iſland, into 
which the Gladiators ſtrove to convey themſelves in pin- 
naces, but were prevented by the Germans who reached 
it firſt by ſwimming. As of theſe a large number had al- 
ready paſſed over, MACER, who had now filled the pin- 
naces with the braveſt Gladiators, ſailed thither to attack 
them. But neither in the Gladiators was there found a 
bravery or perſeverance equal to thoſe of the ſoldiers; 
nor could they in a reeling poſture from their veſſels ſtrike 
with ſuch certainty and force as did the others from their 
firm footing on the ſhore. And when by the many dif- 
ferent motions and ſhiftings of men actuated by conſter- 
nation and dread, they who fought became mingled with 
thoſe who romerk and all were diſordered, the Germans 
leaping into the water boldly ſeized the veſſels, and by 
climbing boarded them, or by ſtrength ſunk them. All 
which tranſactions paſſed under the eye of both armies. 
Hence the more joy they adminiſter'd to the partizans of 

VITELLIUS, with the more bitterneſs and deteſtation they 
inſpired. the followers of oT#10 aint the author and 
cauſe of their ſore diſaſte. 

Tux truth is, the fray was . _ fli ght, the re- 
| maining boats having, . in great haſte x AD back 
again. MAcER was required to the ſlaughter: Nay he 

Was already wounded with a lance darted at him, and al- 

ready they had aſaulted him a, wh their {words drawn, 


when 
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when by the ſudden interpoſition and ſuccour of the Tri- 
bunes and Centurions, he was reſcued. Eer long, vss- : 
TRICIUS SPURINN4, by the command of oTHo, leaving 
a ſmall garriſon in Placentia, arrived with a ſupply of 
Cohorts: and ſoon after xL.avius $aBIiNUs, Conſul ele, 
was by oTHo ſent to take charge of the forces which 
had been under the command of maczs, to the great 
joy of the ſoldiers, pleaſed with the change of Leaders; 
whilft the Leaders ſcared by their perpetual mutinies, 
abhorred the charge of a foldiery ſo miſchievous and un- 
rul 
i x ſome authors: I find, « that through the ſhocking 
« apprehenſions of war, or from an averſion and diſguſt 
« to both Princes, two men whoſe infamy and deteſtabe 
<« crimes were by the voice of common fame grown daily. GE 
© more public and glaring, the armies had deliberated 
c about dropping their enmity and ſtrife, and whether 
© amongſt themſelves they ſhould agree to ſet up a pro- 
« per Emperor, or refer the choice to the Senate. That 
& hence the Generals of orHOs forces had declared for: 
c delays and procraſtination , „ PAULINUS particularly : 
cc who conſidered himſelf as the moſt ancient Conſular, 
ce as one ſignally renowned in war, and one who, by 
« his exploits i in Britain, had acquired much glory and 
cc a great name.” For my ſelf; as I would allow, that 
there were a 2 „ in whoſe beaſts, cordial wiſhes, but 
| wiſhes ſmothered in filence, were entertained for public 
tranquillity inſtead of civil uproar and diſſention, and for 
a Prince worthy and innocent in the place of two, of 
all men the worſt and moſt bloated with vileneſs and ini- 
quities; ſo neither can I conceive that ANU s, a man 
governed by ſuch prudence, could have hoped, in an age 
abandoned to corruption, to have found ſo mighty a de- 
gree of moderation in the common herd, that the very 
ſame men, who from a paſſion for War had violated public 
peace, would out of tenderneſs for peace relinquiſh the 
War. Nor can J conceive that armies, in languages and 
manners ſo diſſonant, could ever have been brought to 
concur in this act of unanimity; or that the Lieutenant 
Generals and Leaders, men for the moſt part wallowing 
in prodigality, * by indigence, and under the guilt 
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and horrors of enormities black and manifold, would have 
ſuffered any Prince over them other than one contaminated 


with crimes and engaged to them for their wicked ſervices 


done him. 
Taz luſt of dominion, ſo ancient and now long fines 


rooted in the hearts of men, increaſed with the growth 


of the State, and when the Empire was full grown, burſt 
forth with violence. For whilſt the condition of our 
City was but low, eaſily maintained was an equality a- 

mongſt her Citizens. But when once the world was ſub⸗ 
dued, when all competitors for power, whether the ſame 
were great Cities or great Kings, had been vanquiſhed 
and overthrown, and leiſure was given to purſue riches 
with ſecurity; then firſt between the Senate and People 


flerce broils were kindled. Sometimes ſeditious Tribunes 


inſulted; anon the power of the Conſuls prevailed; and 
within the City, nay in the Forum were ſeen the pre- 
ludes and p becher to a civil War. In a ſhort ſpace, 


CAIUS MARTUs, one ſprung from the lees of the Popitice? 


ind LUCtUs SYLLA; a man the moſt cruel of all the 
nobility, having oppreſſed public liberty by the violence 
of arms, changed it into lawleſs domination. Then fol- 
lowed po E, one more cloſe and diſguiſed, not more 
innocent or upright. From thence forward the oy pub- 
lic ſtruggle: was for ſovereign rule. In Pharſalia and Phi- 
lippi the Legions, tho compoſed of Roman Citizens, de- 

ted not from their violence and Arms: much leſs like- 


| hood was there, that the armies of OH and ITE ir 
us would -of their GW aceort have” abandoned the 


War. Theſe too were by the fame wfrath of the Deities, 
by the fame rage amongſt men, by tlie ſaime mhotives of 


wickedneſs and outrage, driven into diſcbrd and war. That 
the Wars were each of them brouglit xo a conclufion as it 


were by ſo many fingle ſtrokes,  ptoceeded from the ge- 
nius of the Princes, impotent and fpiritleſs. But in re- 


collecting the diſpokition of different times, ancient and 


new, I have igrebsd rather too far I riow Wee, We 
order of tranſaktions. L292 2192. ndl of Dane, 

AFTER the departure of or Ho to Brixellum, = name 
ad honour of | Generalſhip remained with his brother 1. 
n us, the eſſence and authority with R oCU LUS For 
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CELSU'S and PAULINUS; as no one lad FORD to their 
counſel and capacity, they bore the empty title of Com- 
manders, and thence ſerved as cloaks for the faults and 
miſtakes of other men. The Tribunes and Centurions 
were agitated by poems and fear, to ſee men of ſuf- 
ficiency and ſuperior worth neglected, and the very worſt 
men bear ſway. The common ſoldiers were chearful 
and elated, yet diſpoſed rather to canvaſs and interpret, 
than to obey and execute the orders of their Commanders. 
It was now determined to move their quarters, and to 
encamp within four miles of Bedriacum; a march fo un- 
$iltully conducted, that in it they were extremely diſ- 
treſſed for want of water, tho it was then in the ſpring 
of the year, and there were rivers on all hands. There 
was debated the queſtion about proceeding to battle, as 
orHO was by importunate letters preſſing them to a 
ſpeedy deciſion, whilſt the ſoldiers inſiſted to have their 
Emperor in perſon at the engagement. Several urged 
for calling over the forces quartered beyond the Po. Nei- 
ther can it be ſo readily decided what was the beſt courſe 
which they could have taken, as chat ir Was e the 
worſt which they took. For, 
No wife: like men going directly to 1 but 
like men only marching to carry on a war, they advanced 
towards the confluence of the rivers Po and Addua; a 
journey of ſixteen miles, and utterly diſapproved by C8 L- 
sus and-PAULINUS, who declared againſt © expoſing 
« the ſoldiers fatigued: with travelling, and loaded with 
«*.' baggage, to an unequal enemy, who being himſelf 
« light and unincumbered, and having moved ſcarce 
« four miles, would never baſs the: advantage of attack- 
ing them, either as they marched with their. ranks 
E 3 or afterwards while they were ſeparated and 
“ entrenching their camp.” 'T1Tianvs and PROOULUS 
whenever they were vanquiſhed in counſel and reaſoning, 
had always, as now, recourſe to the prerogative of power. 
It muſt be owned there had arrived a Numidian, diſ- 
patched by o rHñO upon a ſwift horſe, with orders con- 
ceived i in a ſtrain very terrible and bitter : In theſe, hav- 
ing firſt reprimanded the Generals for their faint proceed- 


aſſt and want of. ſpirit, he gave command, to commit 
the 


A 
1 
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the cauſe to immediate trial by the ſword ; ſick with an- 
guiſh as he was, from delay, and impatient of uncertain 
hopes. 

To cxcina, the ſame day, as he was ſtill i intent upon 
the ſtructure of the bridge, there came two Tribunes of 
the Pretorian Guards, and defired a conference. He was 
already ſetting himſelf to receive their overtures and to 

return anſwers, when- the ſcouts in vehement haſte, ap- 
prized him that the enemy was at hand. The diſcourſe 
with the Tribunes was thus interrupted, and hence it 
remained uncertain what they meant to have attempted, 
whether to betray their party, or to contrive a plot againſt 
the enemy, or whether they had ſome deſign truly wor- 
thy and honeſt, Cz cina having diſmiſſed the Tribunes 
and returned to the camp, found the ſignal of battle al- 
ready given by vALENS and the ſoldiers under arms. 

Wr1itsT the Legions were by the caſting of lots aſ- 
certaining the order of their proceeding to battle, the 
cavalry fallied forth by themſelves, and which 1 is wonder- 
ful to relate, were by a party of oTHos forces, in num- 
ber much inferior, repulſed, nay flying for ſhelter to their 
ramparts, 'till by the vigour and menaces of the Italic 
Legion they were ſtopped. That brave Legion oppoſed 
them with drawn ſwords, and forced them back to the 
encounter. The Legions of viTELL1Us were embattled 
without any conſternation or alarm; for, all fight of an 
armed hoſt was prevented by a thick coppice, tho the 
enemy was cloſe by. In the army of oTHo, fearful and 
diſconcerted were the Generals; againſt the Generals the 
ſoldiers were incenſed ; mixt and crowded amongſt the 
ranks were the carriages and retainers to the camp, and 
from a deep ditch on each hand the way was too ſtreight 
even for an army marching ſafe from an enemy. Some 
ſtood round their ſtandards, others enquired where to find 
their own. On every fide was heard the uncertain cla- 
mour of men running and roaming different and uncer- 
tain ways. Some thruſt themſelves into the front, ſome 
retired to the rear, juſt as each found himſelf prompted, 
by bravery or by dread. 

THEIR minds, yet ſtruck and aſtoniſhed with ſudden 
terror, were quite cooled and enfeebled by an acceſſion 


4 Ee of 
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of falſe joy; as amongſt them there were ſome found who 
divulged a fiction, that from virELL Ius the army had 
revolted. Whether this report was ſpread by the ſpies of 
vI TELL Ius, or came from the partizans of oTHo, and 
ſprung from chance or fraud, remains undiſcover'd. By 


it the forces of oTHo were bereft of all ardour for battle, 
nay accoſted the enemy with the ſalutation of Friends: And 


as they were received with a hoſtile and threatning mur- 


mur, hence many of their own army, unapprized of the 
cauſe of ſuch greeting, were ſeized with apprehenſions 
that they were betrayed. At the ſame time, the enemy s 
hoſt fell on and preſſed them hard, with ranks unbroken, 
and in ſtrength and numbers ſuperior, That of oTHo, 


tho disjoined, tho fewer and fatigued, yet ſuſtained the 


fight with notable vigour; and various was the face of 
the combat, like that of the place embarraſs'd with trees 


and vineyards, Here they encounter d hand to hand, 


there at a diſtance by weapons miſſive; in this place 
with their lines extended; in that by battalions ſharp in 
the front. Upon the raiſed road they cloſed fiercely, bat- 


ter d each other with their bodies and bucklers, and 


rejecting the uſe of darts, with fwords and axes hewed 


and broke helmets and -breaſt-plates. To each other the 


combatants were well known, their efforts were conſpi- 


cuous to all the reſt, and on both ſides they exerted 


all their might to determine the fortune of the whole 
IN an open plain between the Po and the highway, 
two Legions chanced to encounter; the one and twentieth 
entitled Rapax, and ſignal for feats of renown anciently 
atchieved, in behalf of vitsLLius. For oTHo en- 
gaged the firſt called Aajutrix, one never till then led 
into the field, but fierce and reſolute, and eager for 
the firſt earnings of glory, The ſoldiers of the firſt hav- 
ing routed the foremoſt ranks of the one and twentieth, 
carried off their Eagle; a diſgrace which ſo enraged this 
Legion, that they too in their turn repulſed and broke 
thoſe of the firſt, and having killed oxeniDius BENIG- 
dus their Commander, deſpoiled them of many enſigns 
and banners. In another quarter, thoſe of the thirteenth 
Legion were defeated, by an onſet from the fifth; thoſe 
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of the fourteenth were quite invironed by a numerous hoſt 
of foes. And ctcina and vaLENs were ſtill ſtrengthen- 
ing their battle with continual reinforcements, when 
oTHo's Generals were long fince fled. To the former 
a freſh recruit had arrived of the Batavians led by AL 
PHENUS VARUS, after he had utterly routed the body 
of Gladiators, who whilſt they paſſed over in boats; 
were by the Cohorts poſted to oppoſe them ſlaughter'd 
in the very river. So that theſe troops, already victo- 
rious, affailed the enemy in the flank; and their center 
being thus utterly broken, the forces of oO betook 
_ themſelves every where 0 flight, bending their courſe 
towards Bedriacum. A mighty ſpace this to run. The 
ways too were filled and obſtructed by the carcaſſes of 
the ſlain, and hence occaſion adminiſter d for encreaſ- 
ing the ſlaughter: for in civil wars e are not con- 
verted into ſale and gain. 

| SUETONIUS PAULINUS and LICINIUS PROCULUS 
| took different routs, both ſhunning that to the camp. 
VEepius AQUILA Commander of the thirteenth Legion, 
whilſt he was animated by dread void of diſcretion, became 
expoſed to the fury of the ſoldiery. While it was yet broad 
day he enter d the camp, and was inſtantly beſet and 
outraged by the inſults and clamours of all ſuch as were 
prompt to mutiny againſt their officers, and to run away 
from their enemies. Towards him they ſpared no vio- 
lent invectives, nor even violent hands. They charged 
him as a traitor to his cauſe, and as a fugitive from battle; 
not that he had really committed any crime; but ſuch is 
the cuſtom of the crowd, for every man to caſt upon 
others his own guilt and diſgrace. TITIAN US and CE1- 
sus drew their ſecurity from the night, fince ere they 
came, the guards were already poſted, -and the tumults 
of the ſoldiery repreſſed. Annius Gallus had ſoftened 
and reclaimed them by his entreaties, by his authority 
and wholeſome reaſoning, © That they would not add 
« to the heavy diſaſter of a battle loſt, by inteſtine rage 
“ and the {laughter of one another. That the only re- 
* maining conſolation and remedy after their defeat, was 
«© that of concord and unanimity amongſt themſelves, 


« whether the War were now at an end, or whether they 
2 1 7 „ rather 
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& rather choſe to try again the fortune of the field. Of 
the generality the courage was utterly ſunk; only thoſe 
of the Prætorian Guards ſwagger d, That Io had 
« been no otherwiſe overcome chan by acts of treachery, 
and by no ſuperior. bravery of the enemy. Nor could 
« the army of vITELAHus in truth: boaſt of amunbloody 
« victory, ſince their cavalry had been routed, and the 
Eagle of a Legion bravely forced from them. Their 
« own forces beyond the Po ſtill remained intire, and 
4 with them oH in-perſon. The Legions from Mceſia 
were advancing; and a great part of the army had 
«continued at Bedriacum. Theſe; ſurely were not yet 
05 vanquiſhed; or if that muſt be their lot, more to their 
le it would prove to dye fighting“ Struggling with 
ach conſiderations as theſe,” they were variouſly tranſ- 
ported, now: to fury, anon to dread: Vet from their 
preſent plight, altogether deſperate and forlorn, they 
found themſelves more enn excited to Rage than 
to Eat 0 
Mo tive 8 eie in hy = VITE I 
ius reſted, for the Generals durſt not; upon the ſame 
day, venture to force the enemy's camp. They moreover 
entertained hopes of a voluntary ſurrender. For them- 
ſelves; as they had only gone forth accoutred for battle, 
and 5 d with baggage, they had no other bul- 
warks than their arms and victory. On the day follow- 
ing it was apparent what a pacific diſpoſition reigned in 
oTHo's army, where even they who had been moſt fierce 
and untractable, were lapſing into acquieſcence and re- 
morſe. From their camp therefore deputies were diſ- 
tched: Nor from the Generals of vir ERLLIUs was the 
leaſt heſitation found againſt the overtures of peace. But 
as the deputies were for ſome ſhort time detained with 
them, from thence aroſe matter of doubt and deliberati- 
on amongſt thoſe who ſent them, as yet unapprized whe- 
ther their propoſals were accepted. But anon, upon the 
return of the deputies, the gates of the camp were thrown 
open. Then it was that both armies meeting; the con- 
querors as well as the conquered burſt into tears, and at 
once pleaſed and ſorrowing, uttered their deteſtations of 


the ſad lot of inteſtine wars. Aſſembling now without 
diſtinction 
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diſtinction in the ſame tents, they tenderly tended and 
dreſſed the wounds one of another, ſome thoſe of their 
brethren!: ſome thoſe of their friends. Doubtful were the 
hopes of all, uncertain their recompences: their only ſure 
perquiſites were death and woe. Nor was any particu- 
lar ſo exempt from affliction as not to have ſome dead 
friend to hewail. For the body of 0RPHIDIUs/ the Le- 
gate ſearch was 8 and it was burned with the ac- 
cuſtomed ſolemnity. A few were buried by their relati- 
ons. The: reſt 91 che common men were left above the | 
ground. ak 7h 
OTaro: the while its for an e of * battle; 5 
altogether undiſmayed, and fixt in his purpoſes. The 
firſt rumours were melancholy but uncertain, till the fu- 
gitives from the combat made known the utter defeat. 
Such now was the zeal and ardour of the ſoldiers about 
him, that they ſtaid not for what their Emperor would 
ſay : They pre eſſed him, © to preſerve his ſpirit undaunted. 
© There Keime. ſtill freſh forces; and for themſelves, 
« they were ready to dare all Hanges, to ſuffer all ex- 
K — Neither was there flattery or deceit in what 
they ſaid. Like men enchanted with ſupernatural im- 
— and with fury inſpired; they burned with paſſion 
to proceed to battle, to awaken and animate the fortune 
of their party. They who ſtood at a diſtance ſi gnified 
their ardour by extending their hands; they 2 were 
neareſt embraced his knees; and keeneſt of all was Lo- 
TIUS FIRMUS. This was Captain of his guards, and by 
rep eated inſtances beſought him, © not to abandon an ar- 
my ſo faithful and zealous, — ſo ſingularly affectio- 
„ nate and deſerving. In bearing the blows of calamity, 
« more greatneſs of ſpirit was ſhewn than in Hying from 
« them. To ſupport themſelves with hope even in ſpight 
of fortune, was ever the part of the magnanimous and 
brave; as it was that of the timorous and ſpiritleſs to 
« be drawn headlong by cowardice into utter deſpair.” 
As during theſe expreſſions the countenance of oTHo hap- 
pened to unbend or contract, in token of aſſent or re- 
fuſal, there followed ſhouts of joy, or heavy groans. Nor 
was this ſpirit reſtrained to the Prætorian ſoldiers only, 


who as his guards were attached to the perſon of oTHO; 
| + 2 but 


Ay 


but thoſe who had been ſent before the reſt out of Mceſia, 
declared, that in the approaching army the ſame ſteady 
and invincible perſeverance in his cauſe was to be found; 
and that the Legions had already enter d Aquileia. Hence 
none can doubt, but that a war might have been renewed, 
terrible and tragical, and its iſſue altogether uncertain to 
the conquerors and the conquered. He himſelf had quite 


renounced all purpoſes of war, and faid, 
To expoſe wantonly to freſh perils ſuch virtue and 
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that ſuch a number of Roman youth, that ſo many 


c noble armies be again cut off and raviſhed for ever 
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ſo much fortitude, is a price which I deem too high 


for the redeeming of my own life. The higher the 


hopes are with which you preſent me; were it my choice 


to live and enjoy them, the more amiable and eſteemed 
will be my voluntary death. I have made trial of For- 


tune, as has Fortune of me; nor does it avail to com- 
pute how ſhort a ſpace ſuch trial has laſted, fince the 
greater is the difficulty to poſſeſs with moderation that 
felicity which you do not expect to poſſeſs long. VI- 
TELLIUS began the civil War, and thence ſprung the 


ſource of our ſtruggling for the Empire by arms. To 


me will be owing the example of ſtruggling for it no 


more than once. By this rule let poſterity judge of 
 oTHo. VITELLIUs ſhall again poſſeſs in ſafety his 
brother, his children and his wife. By me no revenge 
is ſought, neither do I need ſolacements. Others have 
held the Sovereignty longer; in a manner ſo magnani- 


mous none ever yet relinquiſhed it. Shall I ever bear 


from the Commonwealth? With me let me carry this 
ſentiment and aſſurance, that on my behalf you were 


all ready to periſh. But be content to ſurvive me: 


Nor let us long retard one another. Let not me de- 
lay your care of your own preſervation, nor you me 
in the purſuit of a deſign never to be ſhaken or changed. 
To multiply words about the ſubject of dying, is the 
part of a daſtardly ſpirit. How much I am undaunted 
in this my purpoſe, I deſire you to take this ſignal proof, 
that I complain of no man: Since to be arraigning the 
Gods or men, upon the approach of death, belongs 
only to one who wiſhes for life. 
Vo. II. 69 | AFTER 
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ArrER this diſcourſe, he deſired them to ſpeed away, 85 


nor by delay ing enrage the Conqueror. The young men 
he preſſed with authority, the old by entreaties, addreſ- 
ſing himſelf to all with ſingular ſweetneſs and courteſy, 


in Logs ſuitable to their different years or dignity. 


Calm and eaſy were his looks, his ſpeech flowing and 
aſſured, and he even applied himſelf to chide, as ill judged 
and unreaſonable, the tears and wailings of his friends. To 
ſuch as were about to depart he ordered boats and carria- 
ges to be given. All ſuch memorials and letters as were 
ſignal for ſtrains of zeal towards himſelf, or for bitterneſs 


and invectives againſt viTELLiUs, he committed to the 


flames. He diſtributed money, yet with diſcretion and 
a ſparing. hand, no wiſe like one about to relinquiſh life. 
Anon perceiving. his brother's ſon saLvius: cock 
anus, one juſt in the bloom of youth, under the 
agonies of dread and ſorrow, he £ out relieving 


him by conſolatory nee , extolled his tenderneſs, 


but rebuked his fear. Could virELILIVUs, he faid, 
ce prove of a ſpirit ſo implacable and unrelenting, as in 
« recompence for his whole houſe preſerved in ſafety, 
« to refuſe a return of mercy in this fingle inſtance? The 
« clemency of the Conqueror was, in truth, no more 


« than what he had purchaſed by thus baſtning to die: 


« ſince preſſed by no deſperate diſtreſs, but at a juncture 


« hen his army were craving to be led to battle, he 


had, only for the ſake of the Commonwealth, forgone 


« the trial 'of a laſt effort. To himſelf he had acquired 


e abundant name, to his poſterity abundant luſtre. It 


« was he who firſt into a houſe newly raiſed had tran- 
« {lated the Sovereignty, after the ſame had been veſted 


. in families fo illuſtrious, namely the Julian, the Clau- 


« dian and the Servian. Cocctianus ſhould therefore 
« with a ſpirit undaunted reſolve to live. That or HO 


c had been his uncle he muſt never forget, neither over- 


“much remember. 

Arrzx this, cauſing all who were about him to retire, 
he repoſed himſelf a while. As he was thus exerciſing 
his EW about his laſt moments, a ſudden tumult in- 
terrupted him; for notice was carried him of the uproar 
and Nolence amongſt the LOA who threaten'd with 

4, preſent 
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preſent aunrs all who were about to depart, but againſt 
VER GIN1Us particularly aimed their fierceſt vengeance, 
and even beſieged his houſe which for his ſecurity he had 
ſhut up. Oro having reprimanded the authors of the 
inſurrection, gave time fot audience to ſuch as were de- 
parting, and continued thus employed till they were all 
gone in perfect ſecurity, Towards the cloſe of the day 
he allayed his thirſt with a: draught of cold water. Then 
| calling fr two poynards, and ri ng carefully examined 
the points of both, he placed one 3 his En. He 
next took care to be fully aſſured that all his friends were 
already on their way, afterwards paſſed: the night in per- 
fect repoſe, and as is affirmed, not without ſleep.” Aube 
firſt dawn he fell with his breaft upon the point of the 
ſteel. Upon hearing his dying groans, his: freedmen 
enter d, as did his {laves; with PLOTIUS'FIRMES: Cap 
tain by his g uards; and found no more. than one Mound. 
His Funeral was diſpatched with great expedition: Such. 
had bell. Fes own: deſire, often repeated with earneſt fuit; 
to prevent his head from being cut off and expoſed to 
public deriſion. The Prætorian Cohorts bore his cg orps with 
muy praiſes and many tears, i kiſſing his wound knd kiſ- 
ſing his hands. At his funeral pile ſome of the ſoldiers 
Mew. themſelves, for no guilt whichſthey had incurred, 
nor for any dread which they entertained but purely to 
emulate the glory of his end, and from their fondneſs to 
the perſon. of their Prince. Amongſt them afterwards, at 
Bedriacum, at Placentia, and in other their quarters, this 
kind of death became frequent. For orHO a ſepulchre \ was 
raiſed; of ſtructure mean and thence like to remain. 
8 o cHas the iflue of his life, in the thirty ſeventh year 
of his age. From the municipal city of Terentium he de- 
rived his original. His father had ſuſtained the dignity of 
Conſul, his grandfather that of Prætor. - His: mother's line 
was not of 5 luſtre, yet far from ſordid. How he 
paſſed his tender years 00 how his youth, we have be- 
fore ſhewn. By two ſignal feats of his, one crying and 
horrid, the other exemplary and noble, he has from poſterity | 
merited a mighty portion of evil fame, nor leſs of good. 
As unworthy the gravity of this my ſubject I ſhould” hold 


it to > collect fabulous ſtories; 'and to — with: fictions 
I E me 
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the * of my readers; ſo neither would-I boldly diveſt 
of all credit ſuch traditions us have publicly ſpread and 
been handed down as matter of hiſtory. The people of 
Regium Lepidum recount © that on the day of the bat- 
« tle at Bedriacum, a certain bird, ſuch as was never be- 
« fore-ſeen there, perched upon a neighbouring grove 
much frequented, and that neither by the great con- 
« courſe of perſons, nor by the flock of other birds fly- 
ing about her, was ſhe terrified: or driven thence, till 
« the moment orHO put an end to his life: She then 
« inſtantly diſappeared ; and by ſuch as compared the 
« conjuncture with the events, the beginning and end 
c of the marvellous appearance were found to coincide 
e with the death of O THO. 

Tux grief and wailings of the ſoldiers : at his fun! 
drove * into a freſh mutiny: nor was there __ _ 
to reftrain them. To vzrxcinivs: they applied, 

with many entreaties, with many menaces, preſſed Frog 
now to accept the Sovereignty, anon to go as their Em- 
baſſador to ECIN A and vaLENS. Already they were 
breaking) into the houſe, when vEROINTLUS by a back 
way ſtale out and cleaped them. Of the Cohorts which 
lay at Brixellum, the petition was preſented by xuBzIUs 
GALlus, and for them pardon forthwith obtained; while 
at the ſame time by the influence of rLAvius sABINUus 
the forces under his command went over to the Conqueror. 
| Wuern war had now every where ceaſed, a great part 
of the Senate found themſelves expoſed to danger extreme 
and capital; namely all they who had accompanied or Ho 
from Rome, and were by him afterwards left at Mutina. 
Thither had word come of the defeat: but the ſoldiers 
ſlighted it as a rumour void of truth; and as they gueſſed 
hy Senate to be diſaffected to or Ho, they watched the 
words of particulars, and to a malignant ſenſe wreſted 
even their countenances and demeanour. At laſt they pro- 
ceeded to inſult them with invectives and revilings, thence 
ſeeking a pretence and introduction to carnage and mur- 
der. By another terror too the Senators were at the ſame 
time preſſed, left while the party of virsLLius thus 
prevailed and proſper d, they might be ſu f pected to have 


been flow and cool in taking part in the * Toge- 
2 ther 


K 


* 


ther therefore they met full of tremor, between the two 
perils perplexed and anxious. Nor had any one con- 
certed a ſcheme or counſel of his own; fince each rec- 
kon'd himſelf the ſafer for that the offence was common 
to many. To the Senators labouring under ſuch diffi- 
culty and dread, a new weight of diſtreſs accrued from 
the magiſtracy of Mutina, who made them an offer of 
money and arms, nay treated them with the high title 
of Conſeript Fathers; an honour altogether ill timed. 
Iss the aſſembly there enſued a fignal debate and conteſt, 
as LICINIUS CECINA arraigned EPRIUS MARCELLUS; 
for that © he reaſoned in a ſtrain equivocal and ſuſpicious.” 
In truth none of the reſt declared their ſentiments freely. 
But the name of MARCELLUS, one abhorred from 
the memory of the accuſations by him exerciſed, and 
one ſtill expoſed to public hate, was what prompted 
CECINA, that he who was only a new man and lately 
aſſumed into the Senate, might by thus declaring enmity 
againſt men of great name, fignalize his own. They 
were appeaſed by the moderation of men more worthy 
than either. And now they all returned as far as Bononia, 
with deſign there again to aſſemble upon counſel. In the 
interval it was preſumed other advices more copious would 
arrive. At Bononia ſeveral men were poſted upon the 
ſeveral roads about it; purpoſely to examine every the 
lateſt comer; and by theſe a freedman of orHo's being 
queſtion'd upon the cauſe of his departure from his Lord, 
anſwered, that he had about him his Lord's laſt will 
« and commands: alive indeed he left him, but diveſted 
« of every care fave ſuch as regarded poſterity, and hav- 
« ing utterly renoumced all the enjoyments of life and 
<« every inducement to continue it.” Hence their admi- 
ration of the man, and fhame to make farther enquiry. 
And thus at once upon vITELLIUsS were turned the 
thoughts and obedience of all the Senators. 

Ar their deliberations was preſent his brother Lucius 
VITELLIUsS, and now preſented himſelf to be flatter d, 
as did they all to flatter, when on à fudden ONUs a 
Freedman of NERO S, by an impudent and horrible lie, 
aſtonied the whole aſſembly. He affirmed, „ that by 

_ « the arrival of the fourteenth Legion, in conjunction 

Vol. II. Hh . | c“ with 
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c with the forces from Brixellum, the army which had / 
« lately conquered was intirely routed, and the fortune 
« of the other party retrieved and chang ed.” What 
prompted him to ſuch forgery was, that oTR9's warrants 
for poſt horſes, now growing neglected, might by tidings | 
ſo joyful be reſtored to force. CEN s, in truth, by ſuch 
carriage was borne in great ſpeed to Rome, and there, 
a few days after, by order from viTELLIius ſufferd the 

pains of death. This fiction of his, heighten d the peril 
of the Senators, ſince by the ſoldiers of oTHo the rela- 
tion was believed to be true. It added notably to their 
dread, that upon the appearance of public council ſolemn- 
ly holden, they had departed, from Mutina, and relin- 
quiſh' d the party. Nor thereafter did they meet or con- 
ſult in a body, but every one for himſelf, till letters from 
FABIUS vAL ENS removed their affright. Moreover the 

death of or RHOo, the higher male it "claimed, with the 
more velocity it flew, _ 

Bur at Rome the while was felt no ** of terror or 
alarm. The interludes ſacred to RES were in their 
annual courſe of celebration; and when into the Theatre 
were brought news credibly atteſted, « That orhHO had 

« ended his days, and that by ,xLayivs SABINUS, Go- 
: « yernor of the City, all the ſoldiers in it were drawn to 
| « {wear allegiance to vITELLIUS, ' forthwith upon the 
name of vITELLIUS the ſpectators beſtowed their ſhouts 
and applaudings. Around the Temples the people bore the 
Images of GAL BA, crowned with laurel and bedecked with 
flowers, and piled up heaps of coronets into the faſhion 
of a ſepulchre cloſe by the Lake of Curtius, a place con- 
taminated by the blood of ALBA when he periſhed. In 
the Senate all the many honours deviſed for former Princes, 
at intervals and during a long courſe of reigning, were 
at once decreed to vITELLIUs. To theſe were ſub- 
joined commendations upon the German armies, with pub- 
lic thanks, and an embaſſy ſent to carry them greetings 
and congratulations. The letters addreſſed by rABIUS 
VALENS to the Conſuls were recited, and found to be 
conceived in terms no wiſe arrogant or aſſuming; but 
more acceptable was the modeſty of Na, for that he 


had not | preſumes to ſend any. 


For 
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Fox che reſt, Traly. was afflicted with calamities more 
oppreſiive and barbarous than during the war ſhe had ſuf- 
fered. The ſoldiers of vITELLIus, diſtributed amongſt 
the Colonies and municipal Cities, let themſelves looſe to 
ſpoil and ravage, by feats of cruelty and pollution filling 
and contaminating all places; and abandoned to univer- 
ſal rapine, or compounding for rapine at a price, with- 
out any regard had to right or wrong, they ſpared neither 
things ſacred or prophane. There were thoſe too who, 
under the guiſe of ſoldiers, killed their particular enemies. 
And the ſoldiers themſelves, as they well knew the coun- 
try, were every where marking out all the well repleniſhed 
farms, with all the opulent poſſeſſors, and devoting both 
to plunder, or to fire and ſword without mercy, if any 
reſiſtance were offer d. Nor dared their Generals to're- 
ſtrain them; they who: were themſelves guilty, and awed 
by their men. Of the two ECIN A was leſs addicted to 
avarice, but more to court the favour of the ſoldiery. 
VALENS was infamous for pillage and feats of rapine, 
and thence blind to the faults and exceſſes of others. For 
a ae while paſt had Italy been exhauſted and languiſſi- 
ſo that at preſent, ſo mighty a force of foot and 
— with ſuch heavy acts of violence, ſo many depre- 
dations and inſults, were d with great a and 
regret. : 8 4315 Io 7 i 
Vrrzbivs i in the mean time, ee wich the 
ſucceſs of his own: arms, was marching, with the reſidue 
of the German army, as to a war ſtill in its vigour... In 
the winter quarters very few, of the old ſoldiers were left; 
750 by freſh. Jdevies, haſtily made amongſt the Gauls, was 
{ 1 the juſt number of men in the Legions remain- 
ing behind. To joxpzoN1Us HA cus he committed. 
a defence | of, the Rhine; and to his own army added 
eight! thouſand. men drayn from Britain. Having marched 
a: few days, he had intelligence of the victory at Bedri- 
acun, : —— by the. Jen, of oTHo the war was con- 
cluded. He Saks aſſembled his men, and from the Tri- 
bunal accumulated many praiſes upon the bravery. of the 
ſoldiers. As the army now made him a/general requeſt, 
that t to the Equeſtrian Dignity he would raiſe his freed- 


44 \ 


man ASIATICUS, he checked a nin of flattery ſo dif- 
** r graceful: 
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graceful: Anon, through unſteadineſs of ſpirit, what in the 
face of the public he had refuſed heat a banquet privately 
conferred, and with the gold ring (the badge of Knight- 
hood) dignified as1aTICus, a flaye infamous and vile, 
and graſping at power by all wicked ways. 
ABovurT the fame time came meſſengers with tidings, 


that to his party had acceded both the Mauritanias, at- 


BINUs, who in quality of Procurator governed there, 
being ſlain, Lucziuvs ALBIN US had been by NERO 


preferred to the Government of Mauritania ſtiled Ceſa- 


rienſis; that of Tingitana he received aſterwards from 
GALBA; and thus came to be Leader of no mean force, 
that of nineteen Cohorts, five Squadrons of horſe, and of 
Moors a mighty hoſt, a body from their daily exploits in 


robbing and ravaging, fit for thoſe of war. After the 


murder of 6a13a, he became devoted to oTHo, and 
not content with Africa, was meditating a deſcent upon 


| Spain, ſevered from thence only by a narrow Channel. 


A matter of terror this to cLUvius Rufus, and he or- 


dered the tenth Legion to march down to the ſhore, as 


if he had been juſt about to tranſport them. Before hand 
were ſent over certain Centurions, to conciliate to vir E- 
L1us the affections of the Moors; nor proved it a hard 


task, ſo miglity and prevalent through all the Provinces 


was the renown of the German army. A rumour more- 
over was ſpread, that ALBIN Us, ſcorning the title of Pro- 
urator, had uſurped the enſigns of Majeſty and the Royal 
— TTT 
As from hence an utter change was wrought in the 


minds of the people there, they fell upon As INI US POI- 
Io, who commanded a Squadron of horſe, and ſlew him, 


a man who was one of the moſt aſſured friends of AL BT. 
NS. FzsTus too, and sci Io were ſlain, both Cap- 
tains of Cohorts. Al ixus himſelf, as he paſſed by 
ſea from the Province Tingitana to that named Ceſari- 
enſis, was murdered upon landing: his wife, who indeed 
purpoſely preſented herſelf to the aſſaſſins, was butcher d 
with him. Nor into any part of theſe tranſactions, or 
of any other, did'viTELLiUs make any enquiry, In 


truth, à haſty hearing was all that he afforded to any 


affair however momentous, unequal; as he entirely was, 


to every important deliberation. His army he commanded 
to purſue their progreſs by land; he himſelf failed down 
the river Arar, utterly devoid of the luſtre and appoint- 
ments of an Emperor, but only conſpicuous in the diſplay 
of his late and ancient indigence, till junius BLEsUs, 
Governor of the Lyoneſe Gaul, a man nobly born, of a 


ſoul great and liberal, and of opulence proportionable, 


furniſhed him with a prineely train, and accompanied him 


in perſon, with great ſtate and magnificence. But by this 


very behaviour he adminiſter'd diſtaſte, tho virELLITUS 


diſguiſed his hate under many courteous expreſſions, all 
ſervile and hollow. To Lyons were come to attend him 


the Generals of both parties, the victorious and the van- 
quiſhed. The praiſes of vaLENS and cz ciNa he cele- 
| brated in public, and placed them on each fide his chair 


of ſtate. Anon he ordered the whole army to march out 


and meet his ſon, yet an infant. He was brought covered 
with an imperial coat of armour; his father holding him 
thus dreſſed in his arms, beſtowed upon him the ſirname 
of Germanicus, and bedecked him with all the enſigns 
and decorations peculiar to ſovereign fortune: honours 
which were conferred u pon him in the tranſports of proſ- 


perity, and altogether exceſſive, yet ſerved him for con- 


ſolation in his enſuing diſtreſs and calamity. 

Nux r, all the Centurions fignal for their faith and 
bravery in the cauſe of oT Ho, were by order flain. Hence 
the principal diſguſt amongſt the forces from Illyricum, 
and their eſtrangement from vir ELLIUS. Moreover the 
reſt of the Legions, ſmitten by their intercourſe with the 
others, and urged by malice towards the German ſoldiery, 
were already meditating fury and war. He had long 
poſtponed: to admit soErONTUSs PAULINUS and LI 
 NIUS'PROCULUs,'and held them like wretches in miſe- 
rable expectance. When at length they were heard, the 
defence which they made was rather what neceſſity forced, 
than what honour allowed. Upon themſelves they freely 
took thei ſhame of treaſon, and to a fraud deliberately 
concerted between them, aſcribed the long and wea- 
« riſome march before the battle, the great fatigue of 
* ornos ſoldiers, tlie intermixing the carriages amongſt 
the embattled bands; with many other incidents purely 

VoI. Il. 11 5 fortuitous, 
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fortuitous, by them imputed to contriyance. In effect, 
VITELLIUS gave credit to the confeſſion of their treachery, 
and acquitted them as men of ſound faith and allegiance: 
SALVIUS TITIANUS, orho's brother, incurred no ſort 
of peril, as there pleaded for him the inſtin& and ten- 
derneſs of nature, and his own impotent ſpirit. To M a- 
RIUS CELSUS was reſerved the Conſulſhip to which he 
had been formerly deſigned. That cx citius $1MpLEX 
brigued for that preferment by the means of money, and 
thence ſought the deſtruction of os uS, was a rumour 
currently believed, and anon charged upon him in the 
Senate. VITELLIUs oppoſed this intrigue, and there- 
after conferred the Conſulſhip upon SIMPLEX, without 
the intervention of guilt or price. Trxacyalus was by 
' GALERIA, the wife of VITELLIUS, protected from the 
purſuits of his accuſers. 
Aulps x theſe inſtances of illuſtrious men under ar- 
raignment and terrors, it is ſhameful to relate that of one 
_MARICCUS by birth 'a Bojan, and one of the meaneſt; 
who, under the lying pretence of a miſhon and authority 
divine, adventured to throw himſelf upon the favour of 
fortune during the public ſtruggles, and to provoke the 
Roman arms. Already, as deliverer of the Gauls, and 
as a God (for this was the title which he. aſſumed) he had 
drawn together eight thouſand men, and invaded the ad- 
joining villages of the Eduans; when that State exerting 
her wonted providence, by arraying the flower of her 
young men, aided by ſome Cohorts detached from v 1- 
TEL11Us, routed the mad and viſionary multitude. In 
the fray MARICCUS was taken, and ſoon after thrown 
amongſt the wild beaſts; but becauſe they rent him not, 
the Commonalty, groſs and ſtupid, believed him not ſub- 
je& to any effort of violence, till in the Preſence of v 
TE LLIUS he was put to death. 
NEITEHER againſt the Rebels was further vengeance 
1 — and to a man they eſcaped confiſcation of effects. 
The laſt Wills of ſuch as died fighting for oTHo' conti- 
nued in force, or the: Law in behalf of thoſe who died in- 
teſtate. In truth, had the Prince ſet bounds to his. luxu- 
ry, he was no — — to be dreaded for avarice. To ban- 
queting, and voraciouſneſs he was | continually borne by 
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an appetite quite beaſtly and boundleſs. From Rome and 
all Italy was brought him whatever tends to ſtimulate 
the palate, with every incentive to gluttony; while with 
the dinn of carriers loaded with viands, the roads from 
both ſeas were continually filled. By the expence of 
magnificent feaſting, the Grandees of the municipal Ci- 
ties were beggar d and conſumed, nay the Cities them- 
ſelves reduced to deſolation. The ſoldiers by being in- 
ured to voluptuouſneſs, and a thorough contempt of their 
Leader, became debauched from all wclination to milita- 
ry fatigues, from all ſenſe of virtue — Before 
him he ſent an edict to Rome, to ſignify that he deferred 
receiving the name of Auguſtus, and would not accept 
that of Cæſar; when at the ſame time, from the prero- 
gative of Imperial Power he receded nothing. He like- 
wiſe baniſhed the Aſtrologers out of Italy, and enjoined, 
under a rigorous penalty, that henceforth no Roman 
| Knight ſhould debaſe himſelf to the exerciſes of Fencing 
and of the Theatre. A practice this to which by former 
Emperors they had been obliged, ſometimes by the force 
of money, oftner by the violence of power. The Colo- 
nies too and municipal Cities, from a ſpirit of emulation, 
ſtudied, by the allurements of price, to engage in ſuch 
proſtitution every young man ſignal for vicious manners. 
ViTELLIUS upon the arrival of his brother, and the 
influence of the many prompters of lawleſs power, men 
officiouſly winding themſelves into favour, was now grown 
more lofty and tyrannical, and thence commanded por a- 
BELLA to be ſlain, the fame whom I have already related 
to have been by order of oTHo confined in the Colony of 
AQUINE. | DoLaBELLA, upon tidings of the death of 
orho, had returned to Rome. This was the charge al- 
ledged againſt him before rxLavius sABINUS Governor 
of the City, by eLauTius VARUS, a man of Pretorian 
dignity, and one of PoLABELLA'S intimate friends. The 
crimes ſpecified were, © That he had broken out of pri- 
2 ſon, and preſented bim as a new Leader to the par- 
© ty vanquiſhed.” The accuſer added, . That he had 
« attempted: to corrupt the Cohort quarter'd at Oftia.” 
But all proof of crimes ſo ſounding and mighty, utterly 
failing, PLAUTIUS tell into remorſe, and beſought for- 
„ giveneſs 
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giveneſs too late for an iniquity already fatal. Whila about 
a matter ſo momentous FLAavius SABINUS/ wavered, 
he was driven from his ſuſpence by a terrible warning 
from TRIARIA, wife to LUCIUS VITELLIUS, a woman 
outrageous and mercileſs beyond her ſex, © to take heed, 
« that he expoſed not the Prince to eminent danger, by 
„ courting for himſelf the fame of clemency.” Saz1t- 
xUs in his own temper gentle, yet when ſeized by dread, 
eaſy to change, and in the peril of another fearful to in- 
volve himſelf, that he might not ſeem now to have ſuc- 
cour d and upheld the accuſed, lent his hand to puſh down 
a man 41894 falling. 

VIITEIIIVUs, therefore, firube wich preſent fear and 
indeed with former rancour, for that yzTRON1A his 
divorced wife had been by poLaBELLa forthwith eſpouſ- 
ed, ſent for him, by letters, from Rome, with directions 
to avoid the Flaminian road, ſo great and frequented, 
and to come round by T emi: ther he ordered him to 
be murdered. To the aſſaſſin this courſe ſeemed too te- 
dious: at an inn upon the way, as DO LABELLA lay ſtretch- 
ed at length upon the ground, he cut his throat. Mighty 
was the hate and abhorrence by his blood derived upon 
the new reign, a ſample of which was now firſt exhibited 
in this tragedy. The arbitrary inſolence too of Tx1ar1a 
became more glaring by a fingular inſtance of meekneſs 
in the ſame family, that of GALERIA the Emperor's wife, 
who never inſulted the afflicted. Moreover of the like 

character, one benevolent and good, was SEXTILIA his 
mother, a lady ever conforming to the virtuous model of 
primitive times: She is even reported, upon the firſt let- 
ters from her ſon, to have ſaid, That no GERMANICUS 
« Was born of her, but aviteiiius,” Neither was her 
mind afterwards elated to joy by any of the charms and 
inticements of Imperial fortune, or by the general careſſes 
and aſſiduity of the City; nor in the different fortunes of 
her houſe fil ihe ny emotion fave ws its 2 and 
fall. | 

VIITEIII VS having departed Foal Lade was — — 
by Marcus CLUVIUS RUFUs. He forſaking Spain, where 
he held the adminiſtration, came with many congratula- 


tions, much aſſumed gladneſs i in hi countenance, much 
4 real 
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real anguiſh i in his ſoul, and well apprized 1 he was 
aſſaulted by imputations various and highly criminal. A- 
gainſt him ILA RIUS the Emperors Freedman had ur- 
ged, That upon advice of the conteſt for empire be- 
tween VITELLIUS and orHo, he had attempted to eſta- 
cc bliſh an independent principality, and to appropriate 
« to himſelf both the Provinces of Spain: And with this 
« view, in the warrants which he had iſſued, the name 
c of no Emperor whomſoever was inſerted.” Out of his 
public harangues the accuſer preſented certain paſſages , 
which he conſtrued to have been ſo many malignant in- 
vectives againſt viTELLIUs, and ſo many artful baits for 
popular favour to himſelf. The credit of cLuUvivs pre- 
vailed, inſomuch that viTELLius frankly doomed even 
his Freedman to puniſhment. CLuvius was taken into 
the claſs of the Emperor's companions and fayourites, yet 
not deprived of the government of Spain, which he ſtill 
adminiſter d tho abſent, after the example of Lucius 
ARRUNTIUS: him TIBERIUS CASAR had detained from 
his Province through jealouſy and fear. In detaining of 
CLUVIUS, VITELLIUS was moved by no apprehenſion 
at all. To TREBELLIUS MAXIMUS the like honour was 
not ſhewn. He had: fled out of Britain, {cared by the 
fury and menaces of the ſoldiers; and in his > ind was 
ſent vETTIUs BOLANUsS then attending in the Court. 
A. s0RE: torment it proved to vITELLIUS, that the 
ſpirit of the vanquiſhed Legions continued ſtill fierce and 
| utterly unſubdued. As theſe Legions were diſperſed over 
Italy and mixed with the vanquiſhers, they were continu- 
ally breathing, the language of diſaffection and war. Fore- 
moſt in ferocity and ſternneſs were they of the fourteenth 
Legion, who denied confidently « that ever they had been 
« vanquiſhed; for that, in the fight at Bedriacum, only 
ce the * bands were — nor were the forces 
« of the Legion in the field.” It was therefore zeſolved 
to remand them back to Britain, from whence they had 
been by xERO called over, and that with them in the 
mean time the Batavian Cohorts ſhould always quarter, 
in conſideration of their old quarrel with that Legion. 
Nor did tranquillity long hold amongſt men thus furniſhed 
with arms and thus mutually enflamed by mortal hate. 
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At Turin, whilſt a Batavian arraigned and inſulted an 
Artificer as having defrauded him, and a ſoldier of the 
Legion protected the Artificer as his hoſt, the ſoldiers of 
each fide flocked together to ſupport their companion. 
After much railing they were proceeding to ſlaughter, 
and a tragical battle had enſued, but that two Prætorian 
Cohorts, by eſpouſing the party of the Legionaries, aſſured 
them of maſtery, and intimidated the Batavians as the 
weaker. The latter virELLIVUs ordered, as his faithful 
adherents, to be incorporated with his own army, and the 
Legion to be led over the Graian Alps, bending their 
rout ſo as to avoid Vienne: for of the Vienneſe too fears 
were entertained. The night when the Legion marched 
2 by the fires which in ſeveral quarters they left un- 
xtinguiſh'd behind them part of the Colony of Turin 
was burnt down. A diſaſter this which was obliterated, 
as were many other evils of the war, by the calamitics 
more mighty and conſuming which befell other Cities. 
The fourteenth Legion no ſooner deſcended from the 
Alps, but all the moſt prone to mutiny turned their en- 
ſigns towards Vienne, and were marching thither, till by 
the union of the better diſpoſed they became reſtrained, 
and thus were tranſported in a body to Britain, 

Tur Pratorian Cohorts proved the next object of fear 
to viTELLtUs. Firſt therefore they were ſeparated, then 
diſcharged, but ſweeten'd with the complements of an 
honourable diſmiſſion, and of ſurrendering their arms to 
the Tribunes, like men who had fully ſerved their term 
of warfare. But as ſoon as the war raiſed by vesPasiaN 
waxed hot, they again betook themſelves to the exerciſe 
of arms, and proved the bulwark of the Flavian party. 
The firſt Legion, entitled that of the Marines, was ſent 
into Spain, there to become tame by a courſe of tranquil- 
lity and repoſe. The eleventh and the ſeventh were re- 
manded to their old quarters. The thirteenth was or- 
der d to erect two amphitheatres, ſince CECINA and v A- 
LENS were preparing each a public combat of Gladiators, 
the former at Cremona, the other at Bononia. For upon 
no counſel or affair was viTELL1Us ever fo intent as to 


forego | til diverſions and pleaſures. 
i In 
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Hx had now in truth with competent diſcretion ſepa- 
rated the forces of the diſaffected. Amongſt the vanquiſh- - 
ing party aroſe an inſurrection which derived its beginning 
from matter of paſtime, yet ſuch was the number of the 
ſlain in it as brought freſh hate and horror upon the 
war. It happened when viTELLius had fat down to | 
a a banquet in company with vERGINIUVS. Now the Com- | Lo 
manders of Legions and Tribunes uſually adopting the e 1 
humour and demeanour of the Emperors, practiſe, like 
them, rigour and abſtinence, or delight in voluptuoulneſs = | 
and banqueting; and the common men thence become en - 
vigilant and regular, or prone to acts of licentiouſneſs. „ 
About vITELLI Vs was only ſeen univerſal diſorder, uni- 3 | 
verſal drunkenneſs, and all things reſembling rather noc- 
turnal revellings and the debauches of Bacchanals than . 
an army quarter d and the diſcipline of war. In this ſitu- 
ation two ſoldiers, the one of the fifth Legion, the other 
from amongſt the auxiliary Gauls, having while they ſported 
together provoked each other to wreſtle, the legionary 
ſoldier was thrown, and over him the Gaul triumphed 
with great ſcorn: hence they who had aſſembled only as 
beholders, divided ſtraight into two parties intereſted and 
angry, and the ſoldiers of the Legions falling with fury 
upon the Auxiliaries, put two Cohorts to the ſword. To 
this tumult another tumult proved a remedy. Duſt at a 
diſtance and the luſtre of arms were diſcerned ; and in- 
ſtantly a general cry ran that the fourteenth Legion had 
turned back, and was approaching purpoſely to fight. But 
it proved only the rear of their own army, a diſcovery 
which baniſh'd their concern. They chanced in the mean 
time to meet a ſlave belonging to vROGIN Ius: him they 
charge as one employ'd to aſſaſſinate viTeLLIus, and 
ruſh at once into the banqueting room, where they inſiſt 
that vx RGIN Ius ſhould be put to death. In truth vir EI 
LIUs, even he who was ſubject to all ſuſpicions, and open 
to every alarm, entertained not the leaſt doubt about the 
innocence of vExGINIUs, Yet much difficulty he found 
in reſtraining the vengeance of men ſo outrageous, as to 
demand with vehemence the bloody doom of one who 
had borne the ſupreme dignity of Conſul, and been once 
their own General. In all ſeditions vENOIN IVS found 
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himſelf threaten'd and n nor was any one ſo oſten 
as he. Amongſt them their admiration of the man till 
remained as did his fignal fame; but for their offer 
of Empire rejected they hated N as having deſpiſed 
them. 

ON the following day, vIT ELLIS heard the Embaſ- 
ſadors from the Senate, having ordered them to await him 
there; then enter d the camp, and upon the affectionate 
zeal of the ſoldiers heap d much applauſe. But the Aux- 
iliaries ſtormed that the ſoldiers of the Legions ſhould 
dare to commit ſo much outrage, yet find ſo much im- 
punity. The Batavian Cohorts therefore, to divert them 
from venturing upon any tragical exploit, were ſent back 
to Germany: for the Fates were already concerting the 
riſe of war at once inteſtine and foreign. To their ſeve- 
ral territories were diſmiſſed all the auxiliary Gauls, in 
number immenſe, and levied at the beginning of the re- 
volt, as proper to ſwell the pomp and terror of the war. 
For the reſt; that the revenues of the Empire, already 
impaired and exhauſted, might be able to ſupply his ex- 
travagant largeſſes, he order d the number of men in the 
Legions and auxiliary Troops to be retrenched; all re- 
cruits were forbid; nay diſcharges without diſtinction 
were proffer d. A deadly blow chi to the Commonweal, 
and to the ſoldiers matter of great diſguſt; ſince upon 
them, now reduced to a few, reſted all the military du- 
ties before ſhared amongſt many, and they were expoſed 
to returns more frequent of perils and fatigue. More- 
over their vigour was daily broken and corrupted by their 
luxurious living, ſo oppoſite to the ancient diſcipline and 
inſtitutions of our anceſtors, in whoſe days, for the ſupport 
of the Roman State, virtue was found to excel money. 

ViTELLIus from thence bent his courſe to Cremona, 
and having there beheld the public ſports exhibited by 
EC INA, conceived a longing to viſit the field at Bedria- 
cum, and, with his own eyes to ſurvey the ſcene and 
traces of the recent victory: A ſpectacle horrible and tra- 
gical, not quite forty days fince the battle; bodies all rent 
and deformed ; limbs and joints torn from their ſeveral 
trunks; the carcaſes of horſes and of men, putrid and 


* the ground dyed and drenclied with corruption 
2 | | and 


and gore; all the trees fell'd, all the corn trod under foot; 


the whole a ſcene of deſtruction ſhocking and fad. Nor 


fewer were the ghaſtly remains of cruelty and ſlaughter 
ſtill to be ſeen upon part of the road itſelf, even that part 


which the people of Cremona had now beſtrewed with 


roſes and laurel, having reared many altars, and ſlain many 
victims, according to the ſervile behaviour of foreign na- 
tions to their Royal Tyrants. Flights of feſtivity theſe, 
by which, however gladſome at preſent, they anon brought 
deſolation and the ſword of vengeance upon their own 


heads. VALENS and COIN A accompanied him, and 
pointed out the ſeveral quarters of the combat; © here it 
« was where the embattled Legions ruſh'd to the onſet; 


e here the horſe in a body began the aſſault; from thence 
« the bands of Auxiliaries encompaſſed * foe.” Then 


the ſeveral Tribunes and Captains recounted and magni- 


. fied their own feats of bravery; a wild medley of facts 
and of falſhood, at leaſt of truths heightened by boaſts 
and invention. The common ſoldiers likewiſe, in a tranſ- 
port of | joy and ſhouts, turned afide from the road, to re- 


view *. field. From ſpace to ſpace they called to mind 


every piece of ground where the ſeveral conflicts paſſed; 
they fixt their eyes upon the high heaps of arms, they 


| beheld the bodies of the ſlain piled up in pills beheld and 


marvell d. Some too there were ſenſibly touched with 
concern for the variable lot of all things human, and 


overcome with commiſeration and tears. But from the 


ſad ſcene viTELL1Us turned not once his eyes, and at 
the ſight of ſo many thouſand Roman Citizens ſlain and 
unburied; felt no horror. Nay hence he even found 
cult ber much joy, and preſented a pompous ſacri- 
fice to the tutelar Deities of the place: ſo little was he 
aware of his own doleful fate ſo near at hand. 
TREE followed the combat of Gladiators, by FABI- 
US VALEN.S exhibited at Bononia, whither all the deco- 


rations of the entertainment had been brought from Rome. 
The nearer viTELL1Us advanced to Bononia, the more 


debauched and looſe proved his march. Amongſt his 


military bands were blended bands of comedians, and 
herds of eunuchs, with all the other ludicrous pageantry 
agreeable to the genius of the Court in Nx ROS reign: for 
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of NERO bink@lf end 18 TELLIUS always . ad. 
miration.and praiſe. - In truth as the former went about 
ſinging, the other had never failed to follow: him from 
place to place, by no neceſſity conſtrained, as was every 
man moſt conſpicuous for worth, but purely as the ſold 
ſlave of voluptuouſneſs, and purchaſed by the price and 
allurements of gorging. That he might to va LENS and 
CECINA procure ſome vacant months for exerciſing the 
Conſulſhip, the term appointed for others was abri ged; 
Of the appointment of MaRTIUS MACER no notice was 
taken; for that he had been a General in the party of 
orHO. VALERIUS MARIN Us, one deſigned Conſul by 
ALBA, he poſtponed to a further time: 2 no offence 


given, but as a man gentle and patient, and apt to acqui- 


eſce under an injury. PR DAN IUSs COSTA was paſſed over; 


one diſtaſtful to the Prince, as having engaged in the de- 


ſign againſt nz RO, and urged vꝝROGIN Is to arms. But 
for depriving cos TA other cauſes than theſe were aſſigned. 


Nay to viTELL1us, for ſuch inſtances. of — ſo- 
lemn thanks were beſides returned, ſuitable to the habit 
of tameneſs and ſervitude long der blind. 

Nor beyond a few days prevailed the cheat and de- 
luſion then current, tho its firſt riſe and efforts were vi- 
gorous and popular. A certain perſon had ſtarted up, 
alledging © himſelf to be s cx1B0NIANUS CAMERINUS, 


« and that during the days of NERO he had, through dread 


« of the Tyrant, liv'd concealed in Hiſtria; for — there, 


« ſtill were found the followers and poſſeſſions of the an- 
« cient Craſh, and, there, yet remained partiality and 
« fondneſs for the name.” As he had therefore aſſumed 


* 


a number of aſſociates, fellows the moſt abandoned, to 


aſſiſt him in conducting his plot, the populace, ever prone 


to credulity, were already flocking to him with contend- 


ing zeal; as were ſome of the ſoldiers, whether unap- 
prized of the truth, or from a paſſion for public commo- 
tions; when he himſelf was haled away, as a priſoner, 
before vITELLIUS, and queſtioned what manner of man 
he was. When to his words no credit was given, and as 


his Lord knew him to be GEA his fugitive ſlave, (ſuch 
was his name and condition of life) et was doomed to cis 


after the manner of ſlaves. 16 20Un P 2 
e 


9 
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_ Scaxox credible it is to recount, to what an amazing 

| degree of pride and ſenſeleſſneſs vITELLIVs ſwelled, when 
by his intelligencers from Syria and Judea he was inform- 
ed that the Provinces in the Eaſt had taken the oath of 
fidelity to him. For, the name of -vzss»as1an, however 
fleeting the rumours about him were, and no wiſe to be 
traced to any certain authors, yet employed popular fame, 
and the mouths of men; and upon the mention of him 
vITELIIVSs would frequently ſtart. Upon the arrival of 
this tidings, both Emperor and Army, as having now no 
rival power to dread, aſſuming the hoſtile demeanour of 
aliens and barbarians, became abandoned to all the exceſſes 
of cruelty, luſt, and rapine. 5 | | 
Now vxsPASTAN the while was e ien 
the buſineſs of war and arms, and eſtimating the ſeveral 
forces, thoſe at a diſtance and thoſe at 4 of To him- 
ſelf his ſoldiers were ſo devoted, that when before them 
he took the oath to vITELLIus (as a precedent for them 
to follow) and wiſhed him a proſperous reign, they heard 
him with diſguſt and ſilence. The ſpirit of mucranus 
was no wiſe indifferent to-vzsPASIAN, and; even fond 
of TITUs. ALEXANDER, Governor of Egypt, had al- 
ready engaged in the deſign. For his own he accounted 
the third Legion then in Mafia, ſince out of Syria it had 
been tranſlated thither. Hopes too were entertained, that 
the other Legions in Illyricum would eſpouſe the ſame 
intereſt. For all the armies, whereſoever, had been in- 
cenſed by the inſults and arrogance of the ſoldiers who 
were daily arriving from virELLIus; for that theſe men, 
in their perſons fierce and turbulent, in ſpeech hideous 
and ſavage, ſcorned all the reſt as men deſpicable and 
inferior. In concerting, however, the ſcheme of the war, 
one ſo arduous and mighty, there intervened frequent he- 
ſitation and doubt; and vEs PAS IAN, tho ſometimes con- 
firmed in hope, yet often revolved upon the dangers in- 
curred, and a diſaſtrous iſſue. What an awful and 
« jimportant day to him muſt that prove, when upon 
« the fate and caprice of war he caſt himſelf at the age 
« of ſirty, and his two ſons in the prime of their years? 
« In private purſuits, room was always left for retreat, 


te and for making more or leſs uy of fortune, at the 
4 | 97 
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< pleaſure of the purſuurts To thoſe who ſtrive for Sove- 
« reignty no middle lot remains; OA "__ mach muſt, | 
« of periſh they ſhall.” Bs £1776; 

B RETORE his « eyes he Fet the vreat range of the Ger- 
man Army, a thing perfectly known to him who was a 
military man. In the ſtruggles of the civil War, his 
“ own Legions had no part or trial, when thoſe of vr 


C TELLIUs. had been the conquerors; and amongſt the 


« conquered, complaints were found more abounding 
« than force. Sli ppery and frail had public combuſtions 
and the ſtrife of parties render d the faith of the ſoldiers, 
« and from every individual amongſt them danger was 
« to be apprehended. For in truth, what ſecurity could 
« accrue from battalions of foot and ſquadrons of horſe, 
« if one particular man or two were reſolved, by a bold 
«© murder, to earn a ready reward from the oppoſite party? 
ce It was thus s RIBZONIANUsS was flain under LAU DT. 
& ys: it was thus voLAGINIus his aſſaſſin, from a com- 
e mon ſoldier, came to be promoted to the higheſt poſts 
« in the army. A much .cafier task it were to excite 
tc them in a body to any deſign, has: to cleape the wicked 
« deſigns of particulars” _ 

WritsT under 8 like ede he 8 
wavering, not only the reſt of the Commanders and all 
his perſonal friends ſtrove to invigorate. his hopes, but 
MUCIANUS too, after many reaſonings with him in ſe- 
cret, applied to him openly in the following ſtile. © To 
« all who deliberate about attempts great and important, 
« it is expedient, that they eſtimate whether what they 
« undertake be profitable to the State, and to themſelves 
« honourable: whether to be readily accompliſh'd, at 
« leaſt not attended with glaring difficulties. Of him 
« too who propoſes the counſel a judgment is to be made, 
« whether to 3 his counſel he freely ventures his 
« perſon; as allo, if fortune proſper the enterprize, upon 


« whom it is that the glory of the whole devolves. It 


« js I who call thee, vesras1aN, to Imperial Power; 
« a propoſal equally ſalutary to the Commonweal, as to 
« thy ſelf illuſtrious and grand: And, with the concur- 


c rence of the Deities, in thy own hands the iſſue reſts. 


= 


* 


Nor needſt thou in this opal fear any ſhadow of 
4 5 « flattery. 
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« flattery. Nearer it borders upon matter of i ignomin © 


cc 
.c«c 
£ 


cc 


cc 


60 


than upon matter of praiſe, to be choſen Emperor at- 
ter VITELLIUs. It is not againſt the lively ſpirit of 
the deified Au Gus rus that we have a revolt to main- 


tain, nor againſt the old age of TIB ERL Vs crafty and 


cautious; nor in truth againſt the family of Ira, 
CLAUDIUS, or NERO, a family fo long eſtabliſhed in 


the poſſeſſion of Sovereignty. Nay to GALBA too, in 


honour of the ancient ſplendor of his lineage, thou 
didſt yield place. Further to linger in acquieſcence and 


ſloth, and abandon the Commonwealth to this miſe- 


rabls. lot of debaſement and perdition, would argue a 
ſoul quite cowardly and benummed, were it even poſ- 


fable that from ſuch a ftate of lorvitiide thou couldſt 


reap, as of infamy an inevitable ſtock, ſo an equal 


ſhare of ſecurity. Already elapſed and vaniſhed i 1s the 


time when thou mighteſt have been thought to have 


entertained a paſſion for the pleaſure of reigning. At 


preſent, it behoves thee to fly to the poſſeſſion of So- 
vereignty, as to a ſhelter for thy life. Canſt thou for- 


get the doom of coxzuLo, how that great General 
was murdered? A man for blood and deſcent more re- 


nowned, I confeſs, than we are: but Nx RO too in the 
ſplendor of his race ſurpaſſed virzLLIuUs.' Ever ſuf- 
ficiently illuſtrious, in the eyes of him who dreads, is 

the man who cauſes his dread. And, that a provincial. 
army may create an Emperor, VITELL1Us himſelf is 


a living example; he who had never been bred a ſol- 


dier, he who had no reputation in war, he who was 
thus promoted only becauſe ALBA was hated. Even 
or Ho, who in truth was overcome by no conduct in 


the oppoſite Leader, nor by any ſuperior force of arms, 
but by his own over haſty renouncing of lite, is by the 


& behaviour: of viTzLL1Us render d a Prince great in 


660 


cc 


46 1 
( y 


cc 
Cc 
cc 


name and highly regretted. Vet even now he is diſperſing 
the Legions, diſarming the Cohorts, and daily furniſh- 


ng ireſh materials for war. Whatever ardour and bra- 


— might have been heretofore found in his ſoldiers, 


is waſted and enfeebled by chambering and riotous liv: 
ing, and by emulating the exceſſes of their Emperor. 


At your command you have nine Legions, intire, from 
Vol. II. Mm _« Judea 


l £5 2 
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60 Judea and Syria and Egypt; forces bus no wars 8 . 


by no mutinies debauched, but men aſſured by long 


« regularity and trial, and med to victory over 
c foreign foes. From your ſhipping and fleets, from auxi- 
« liary battalions of foot, and {ſquadrons of; horſe, you 
« have powerful ſuccours and reſerves. You have con- 
« federate Kings for your faithful adherents; and, what 


& ſurpaſſes the aſſiſtance of all men, you have your own 
« ability and experience. 


« To my ſelf I arrogate nothing, further than that 1 


© he not ranked behind vartns and CECINA&. Yet do 


« not therefore ſcorn Mucianus for an affociate, becauſe 
« you find that he pretends not to be your "rival. I 
6 2 my ſelf to vir ELLIVSs, and to my ſelf you. 
« Your houſe is diſtinguiſhed with triumphal honours, 
« and you are the father of two ſons both in the bloom 
te of life; one of them already capable of ſuſtaining the 


weight of Empire, one who in his firſt eſſays in war, 


« amongſt the German Armies, acquired with — too 
« a name of renown. - Abſurd it were in me not to yield 
the Empire to him whoſe ſon I ſhould preſently adopt, 
« if I myſelf were Emperor, For the * of 4 good 
4 and evil of fortune an equal meaſure will by no means 
« accrue to us both; ſince if we conquer, the honour 
* which you ſhall chuſe to beſtow, I ſhall enjoy. Riſques 
« and . we ſhall bear alike: or, which is more eli- 
“ gible, do you command theſe armies here: and upon 
« me confer the direction of the war, and the ambiguous 
« events of battle. More rigidly, at this very time are 
<. rules and diſcipline practiſed by the conquered than by 
« the conquerors; as the former are through indignation, 
« through deſpite and thirſt _ vengeance awaken'd and 
* prompted to magnanimity; while the others from a 
« ſpirit of conoeit and aren't and diſdain of duty, are 

« lapſing faſt into effeminacy and languor. Amongſt the 
« victorious party there are grievous wounds now covered 


5 and weer. ſuch as the war it ſelf will not fail to 


« diſcover and lay open. Nor do I place higher confi- 
« dence in your known vigilance, - parſimony and wiſ- 
« dom, than in the ſtupidity, folly and cruelty of virꝝx I- 
ius. EG rern lot in war than in peace: 


or, 
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« for, they who conſult about revolting, have already 
« revolted.“ = EEE 
ArrER this diſcourſe from ucianus, the reſt grew 
more confident. They ſurrounded him, exhorted him, 
and before him laid the propitious reſponſes of Oracles, 
and poſition of the Stars. Neither was he exempt from 
ſuch ſuperſtition; he, who coming ſoon after to be Em- 
peror, retained openly about him one sELEUCUS a For- 
tuneteller, to guide his counſels and prognoſticate events. 
In his mind he revolved certain preſages paſt. In his 
grounds a cypreſs tree ſignally tall had ſuddenly fallen, 
and on the day following, riſing again upon the ſame 
foundation, reſumed freſh growth and verdure, with more 
heighth and a thicker trunk. A mighty omen this and 
big with felicity, according to the concurring teſtimony 
of the Soothſayers; and hence to vesPASIAN, then 
in his early bloom, aſſurance was given of ſignal gran- 
deur in the State. Vet at firſt, by his inveſtiture with 
the decorations of triumph, by bearing the dignity of 
the Conſulſhip, and his renown in vanquiſhing 4 
the whole preſage ſeemed to have been literally accom- 
pliſned. When he had paſſed through theſe honours, he 
grew to believe that the Empire was verily the thing 
preſaged. Between Judea and Syria ſtands mount Car- 
mel, the place and the Deity of the place bearing the 
lame name. Nor is the God diſtinguiſhed by any ſtatue 
or any temple, but only by an altar reared and wor- 
ſhip offered. Such is the primitive inſtitution by tradi- 
tion preſerved. To vssPASIAN, as he offered ſacrifice 
there, and while his ſoul was labouring under the agi- 
tations of his own occult hopes and views, BA81LIDES 
the prieft, having diligently ſurveyed the entrails, declared, 
<« whatever deſign it is which thou doſt meditate, O 
«© YESPASIAN, whether to build a houſe, or to extend 
« thy domains, or to enlarge thy train of ſlaves; to thee 
c is granted a ſettlement large and mighty, infinite bounds, 
and multitudes of men.” Myſterious words theſe which 
popular fame failed not then preſently to diſperſe, nor at this 
juncture to explain and apply. Neither did ought more 
commonly employ the tongues of the populace, or fur- 
nh more frequent matter of diſcourſe in his own hear- 


ing; 


X 
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ing; as to thoſe who rely upon hope, ſuch ſoothing 
ſpeeches are more abundantly uſed. 

Haix now aſcertained their common purſuit, they 
parted, MUCIANUS to Antioch, vesPASIAN to Ceſarea; 


this the Metropolis of Judea, the former that of Syria. 
At Alexandria firſt was begun the example of transferring 


the Empire to vEsPASIAN, through the haſte and zeal 


of TIBERIUS ALEXANDER, Who brought the Legions 


there to ſwear allegiance to him on the firſt of July. And 
this was the day kept and ſolemnized ever afterwards, as 


the firſt of his reign; tho the army in Judea took to him 


ſelf in perſon the ſame oath on the third of July, with 
ſuch ſignal ardour, that they would not wait the arrival 


of TiTUs, who was then on his journey back from Syria: 


For by him negotiated were all the meaſures taken be- 
tween his father and Mucianus. By the mere vehemence 


and paſſion of the ſoldiers the whole affair was tranſacted, 


without any aſſembly called, without drawing the Legions 


together. 


WHilsT a proper time and place were awaited for 
beginning the revolt, and it was yet uncertain who ſhould 


declare firſt, a circumſtance of eminent difficulty in tranſ- 


actions of this moment; whilſt his mind was ſtill exerciſed 


with the impulſes of hope and of fear, with the call and 
dictates of prudence, with the force and operation of caſu- 
alties; once when he came forth from his chamber, cer- 
tain ſoldiers, in number very few, poſted in their uſual 
order and ſtation, as if they had been ready to ſalute him 
by the wonted name of General, faluted him by that of 
Emperor. Thither then inſtantly thronged all the reſt, 


and upon him accumulated the titles of Cæſar and Au- 
guſtus, and every one elſe peculiar to Sovereignty. His 
ſpirit now relinquiſhed fear to follow fortune. In his 


aſpect nothing of loſtineſs appeared, nothing arrogant, 


nor any new behaviour under his new character. As ſoon 
as he had recovered the full uſe of his fight dazzled at 
_ firſt by the glare of a change ſo ſudden and ſo mighty, 


be ſpoke to them in the language and fpirit of a ſoldier, 


and received returns'of wiſhes and acclamations altogether 
affectionate and manifold. Muc1anvs, who only waited 
for theſe glad tidings adminiſter'd to his ſoldiers, who 

| | | Were 
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were themſelves in truth chearfully diſpoſed, the oath to 
VESPASIAN, He then went into the Theatre at Antioch, 
the place where that people are wont to aſſemble upon 
all matters of deliberation; and there to the crowd flock- 
ing to attend him and abandon'd to humour him with 
all ſervile ſycophancy, made an harangue: For, even 
in the Greek eloquence he could acquit himſelf with 
abundant grace, and poſſeſſed a particular talent, of 
heightning with notable pomp whatever he ſpoke and 
whatever he ated. Nothing ſo effectually a the 
Province and the Army as what Mucianus affirmed, 
« That it was the fixt purpoſe of vi EIL ius to tranſplant 
the German Legions into Syria, there to enjoy a ſervice 
full of gain and full of tranquillity; and, in exchange, 
« to convey the Legions in Syria to cold encampments 
c in Germany, a horrid climate, and a ſad ſcene of fa- 
c tigues. The truth is, not only were the inhabitants 
of Syria well pleaſed with the ſoldiers their accuſtomed 
gueſts, and in many inſtances were linked with them in 
blood and alliances; but to the ſoldiers too, from their 
ancient ſettlement there, their quarters were become na- 
tural and familiar, 5 and dear as cheir own make, dwel- 
d. 5 fl: 
BE TORE the fifteenth of July the hob Province of 
Syria had taken the ſame oath. | To the party too there 
acceded King s0HEMUs with the forces of his King- 
dom, a power very conſiderable; as did AN Tio CHUs, 
mighty in weath long ſince acquired, and of all the Kings 
who were vaſſals to Rome, the moſt opulent. Preſently 
after A RIA, rouſed by expreſſes ſecretly diſpatched 
from his friends in the Eaſt urging him to leave Rome, 
departed ere VITELLIYjS was aware of his deſign, and 
returned with great expedition by ſea. Nor — 4 leſs vi- 
gour did Queen BERENI.CE ſupport the ſame intereſt, then 
4 her full bloom of youth and beauty, and even to vE s- 
' 2aSIAN, old as he was, very agreeable for het liberality 
and magnificent gifts. Allegiance was likewiſe ſworn by 
all the maritime Provinces extending to Aſia and Achaia, 
and by all the midland regions bordering upon Pontus 
and both Armenias; countries however where the Lieu- 
tenant Generals, their Governors, ruled without armies: 
Vol. II. Ee for, 


A 
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for, hithevto there were ho Legions quartered i in Cappa- 
docia. At Berytus a council was eſtabliſned for the di- 


rection of all momentous affairs. Hither repaired uu 


ANUS with a train of General Officers and Tribunes, and 
of all ſuch Centurions and private men as made a ſignal 
appearance. From the army too in Judea came a num- 
ber of thoſe who were accounted the principal ornaments 
and glory of the camp. A multitude ſo mighty of foot 

and horſe, with the pomp and parade of Kings, ſtriving 

to ſurpaſs each other, furniſhed the appearance or- the 


court and grandeur of an Emperor. 


Tus firſt ſtep taken for proſecuting the war, was to en- 
liſt men, and to recall to the ſervice the diſmiſſed veterans, 
For the forging of arms fortified Cities were allotted. At 
Antioch money was coined, gold and filver. And all 
theſe undertakings were, in their ſeveral quarters, dili- 
gently diſpatched by careful and capable inſpectors. V x s- 
PASIAN himſelf was continually applying to all, continu- 


ally preſſing and encouraging them: the deſerving he 
animated by commendations, the lazy and flow by his 


example more frequently than by correction; ever more 
forward to be blind to the vices of his Friends and fol- 
lowers than to their virtues. Many of them he kindly 
raiſed to military commands of horſe, many. to be go- 
vernors of Provinces with the title of Procurators, ſeveral 


to the dignity of Senators; men who proved to have 


fGipnal merit and renown, and thereafter acquired the 


| higheſt honours in tke State. Some there were whoſe 


defect of virtue was ſupplied by fortune. Of any dona- 
tive to tlie ſoldiery, neither did Mocianus, in his firſt 
ſpeech, preſent them with other than very narrow hopes, 


nor in truth did vESPHASLAN, in the heat of civil War, 
propoſe nie higher than others had been wont to do 


during full peace; as he was a Leader of exemplary firm- 
nels againſt courting the ſoldiers by. largeſſes, and thence 


followed by an army better and more uncorrupt. To 
the Parthians and Armenians Embaſſadors were ſent, and 


rn made that, when the Legions were withdrawn 
to proſecute the civil War, the Countries behind ſhould 
not be left naked and defencelefs. It was reſolved that 


TITVs ſhould. paſt the war in x Judea, and VESPASIAN 


— — N 


N A ſeize 
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ſeize the ſtreiglits leading into Egypt. To encounter vi- 
ELI Ius part of the forces were judged ſufficient; with 
MUCIANUsS for their Leader, and the name of ves a- 
' STAN, and propitious fate which ſcorns all terror and e every 
obſtacle. To all the Armies and Generals letters were 


ſent, with orders, That the Pretorian ſoldiers, who bore 


« enmity to VITELLIUS for diſcharging them, ſhould be 


< invited to arms by the offer of a reward, that of reſtor- 


ing them to their former ſtation. 


Muc1anus at the head of an expedite band, and act- 


ing like a collegue rather of the Empire than a miniſter 
of the Emperor, proceeded on his march, neither with 


a lingering pace, left he ſhould be thought to pauſe and 


procraſtinate, nor with notable haſte, ſince he would al- 
low ſpace for fame to ſwell the terror of his approach; 


well aware as he was, how few his forces were, and that 


of things remote and unſeen much higher are the appre- 
henſions than the reality. After him however there marched 
a huge body, the fixth Legion and thirteen thouſand Vex- 
illaries. The Fleet he commanded to be removed from 
Pontus to Byzantium; wavering in opinion, whether he 
ſhould not let alone Mœſia, and leading his forces foot and 
horſe ſtraight to Dyrrhachium, beſet at the ſame time 
with his Gallies the fea towards Italy; ſince by this courſe 


he ſhould leave Achaia and Afia in perfect ſecurity behind 
him, countries which, were they left without the pro- 
tection of forces, world be expoſed void of arms and 


defence to thoſe 55 VITELLIUS. Thus too vir ELLIS 
himſelf would be perplexed what quarter of Italy to 
guard, when he found Brundiſium and Tarentum, as alſo 
the coaſts of Calabria and Lucania, at once affaulted by 
hoſtile fleets. 

Trrovenovur the Provinces therefore, there n 
the mighty uproar of warlike preparations, thoſe of thips, 
and of men and of arms. But nothing proved fo great an 


embaraſſment as where to procure funds of money. This 


MUCIANUS urged to be the ſinews of civil War, and in all 
procefſes and ea regarded neither law nor right, but only 
mighty treaſure. On all hands accuſations and delinquences 
were framed; and every man noted for wealth was en- 
fnared and conſigned to ſpoil. Afflicting grievances theſe 


and 
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and intolerable; for which however the craving neceſſities 
of war furniſhed then an excuſe. Yet afterwards too they 
were continued even during peace. VEsPASIAN him- 
ſelf, it is true, in the beginning of his reign, was not wont 
to be rigorous: in authorizing acts of injuſtice and op- 
preſſion; but afterwards, encouraged through the conti- 
nual careſſes of Fortune, and by wicked adviſers miſ- 


taught, he learnt the art and purſued it confidently. 
Out of his own treaſure too MUctianus helped to ſup- 


port the war; thus liberal of a private ſum, which he 


was ſure to repay, with large amplifications, out of the 
public. The reſt contributed money after his example; 
but it was rare to find any favoured with the like latitude 
in recovering their ſhare. 
In the mean time, the undertakings of VESPASIAN 


were notably quickened by the zeal found in the Illyrian 


army. In Mafia, the third Legion revolting to his party 
afforded thence an example to the others there, namely 


the eighth, and the ſeventh entitled Claudiana, both | 


perſonally "hee to oTHo, tho they had not been in 
the laſt fight. They had indeed advanced as far as 
Aquileia, 8 there meeting melancholy tidings of 


orHo, uſed them who brought the ſame with inſults 


and outrage, rent to pieces the ſtandards bearing the 


name of VvITELLIUsS, nay at laſt, making ſpoil of the 


public money and ſharing it ng themſelves, they 


acted with open hoſtility. Hence conſciouſneſs and dread 
poſſeſſed + and from their dread proceeded their coun- 


fel and contrivance, © That to'vzs?as1an they might 


urge as matter of ſervice and merit theſe deeds of vio- 
« lence, for which elſe they muſt plead ſubmiſſion and ex- 
« cuſes to VITELLIUs.* Inſomuch that theſe three Legions 


in Mafia ſent letters to ſolicit the army in Pannonia into 


the confederacy, and, it they refuſed, were preparing to 
have recourſe to force and the ſword. During this com- 
buſtion ayxonius $ATURNINUS Commander in Meœſia 
attempted to perpetrate a crying enormity, by diſpatching 
a Centurion to murder TERTIUS-JULIANUS, Colonel 
of the ſeventh Legion, purely to ſatiate his own particu- 


lar pique and vengeance, which he now diſguiſed un- 


der other names, and for his motives alledged the cauſe 
and 
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and intereſt of the party. JuLIianus, wh had learnt 
his peril, furniſhing himſelf with guides acquainted with 


the fituation of the country, fled through the deſarts of 


Meœſia quite beyond the mountain Hemus. Nor thence- 


forward was he engaged in any tranſaction of the war: 


for tho he undertook a journey to VvESPASIAN, he pro- 
longed it by divers pretences and delays, and according 
to the quality of the tidings brought him, 5 proven or 
lingered. 

Now in Pannonia the thirteenth Legion, and the 
ſeventh called after the name of Galla, acceded with- 


out heſitation to the cauſe of ves? ASIAN; as, for the 
defeat at Bedriacum they yet retained much grief and 


wrath, and yielded to the inſtigations of aNTONIUS PRI- 
MUS, 3 in ſpirit and vigour. This man, one ſubject 
to the ſentence of the law, and under NERO condemned 
for falſification, amongſt the other evils of war, had re- 


cover d his rank as a Senator. Being by GAL B A preferred 


to the command of the ſeventh Legion, he was believed 
to have made frequent applications to 0THO by letters, 
oftering to ſerve him in capacity of a General: he was 
neglected by oTHo, and remained without part in that 
war. Then, when the fortune of vITELLIVs appeared 


to be falling, he betook himſelf to that of vesrasian, 


and to the cauſe proved an addition mighty and mo- 
mentous, brave as he was in his perſon, a prompt ſpeaker, 
a rare artiſt in bringing other men under hate and dil- 
ouſt, a powerful man in popular tumults and uproar, 
rapacious, profuſe, one during peace altogether wicked 
and corrupt, in war too conſiderable to be lighted. The 
Mcfian army and that of Pannonia having thus Joined, 


drew after them the ſoldiers in Dalmatia, tho in this 


movement the Conſular Commanders had no participation. 
In Pannonia TITUs Aulus FLAVIANUS bore rule, in 


= Dalmatia POMPEIUS sILVANUs; two men very wealthy 


and very old. But.in thoſe quarters was found coRNE- 
LIus FUSCUs the Procurator, one in the vigour of his 
age, and his deſcent. illuſtrious. He had in his early 
youth, from a paſlion for ſolitude and repoſe, diveſted 
himſelf of the dignity of a Senator. He afterwards de- 
fended his own Colony, as Leader in behalf of GAL BA, 
Vor. II 8 Oo + ">. + nl 
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and having for that ſervice gained the employment of 


Procurator, at this time embraced the party of vESPASH 


AN, and to the flame of war added moſt furious fuel. 
In the rewards of perils he delighted not ſo much as in 
the perils themſelves, and to acquirements long ſince at- 


tained and ſafely poſſeſſed, preferred new purſuits doubt- | 


ful and Bron, Wherever therefore they diſcovered 


minds uneaſy and diſtemper'd, there they exerted all their 
might to blow up diſaffection and rage. Into Britain 


diſpatches were ſent, to the fourteenth Legion, others 


into Spain, to the firſt; for that both had engaged for 


orHO againſt viTELLIUs. Over all the Territories of 
the Gauls too letters were diſperſed. And thus in a mo- 
ment blazed forth a war extenſive and terrible, as the ar- 
mies in Illyricum were openly revolting, and all the reſt 
watching the tendency of fortune and ready to follow it. 

Wu Lsv theſe things were tranſacted in the Provinces 


by vesPAs1AaN and the Leaders of his party, vitzitivs 


waxed daily more contemptible, daily more ſtupid and 
_ reſigned tofloth. In all the Villas and great Towns through 


which he paſſed, every pleaſure and every diverſion proved 
a bait to ſtop him: and thus he proceeded to Rome with 


an hoſt vaſt and cumberſom. There accompanied him 


threeſcore thouſand armed men, a body utterly diſſolute 


and licentious; of underlings and attendants of the camp 


a larger number, with a ſwarm of ſutlers, a crew known 
to be, by the bent of nature, even of all ſlaves the moſt 
diſorderly and impudent. Add the train of fo many prin- 
cipal officers, that of ſo many of the Emperor's friends; 


a a multitude untractable to the rules of obedience, even 


though with a ſtrict hand the reins of authority had 


been holden. The crowd, great in itſelf, was further 
ſurcharged by the arrival of the Senators and Roman 
Knights, who came from Rome to meet the Empe- 
ror; a complement which ſome paid from fear, many 
from flattery, others, and by degrees all, becauſe they 


would not be ſingular and remain debind when the reſt 


were going. Of the rabble there flocked thither all who 


through the merit of former ſervices low and infamous, 


were known to VITE LLIUs; Buffoons, Mimicks, and 


Charioteers; 28 in familiarities thus diſgraceful he felt 


2 | marvellous 
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marvellous pleaſure. Neither were the Colonics alone and 
municipal Cities conſumed by furniſhing ſuch vaſt ſupplies 
of proviſion, but, as the grain was then ripe, the husband-- 
men themſelves and ir lands were ſtripped and laid waſte, 
like a hoſtile ſoil. | 
Many and „3 were the murders by the ſoldi- 
ers committed amongft themſelves, ever fince the infur- 
rection at Ticinum; as towards one another the Legions 
and the Auxiliaries ſtill harbour'd mutual rancour, tho 
in conteſting with the Peaſants they were always unani- 
mous. But the heavieſt ſlaughter was perpetrated ſeven 
miles from Rome. Here vir ExLLIus cauſed to be diſtri- 
buted amongſt his ſoldiers a quantity of meat ready dreſſed, 
to every man his portion, as if he had been fattening a 
number of Gladiators; and the populace coming in droves 
to the camp, were ſcattered all over it. Some of theſe, 
aiming at a feat of archneſs in vogue with them, while 
the ſoldiers heeded them not, cut and conveyed away 
their belts without being perceived, and then asked them 
merrily, whether they were not begirt with their ſwords? 
The ſoldiers, not wont to be ſcorned, could not hear buch 
mockery, and with their ſwords drawyn fell upon the peo- 
ple deſtitute of arms and defence. Amongſt g was 
{lain the father of one of the ſoldiers whilſ he was ac- 
companying his ſon: he was ſoon aſter known, and up- 
on his death being divulged, they ceaſed ſlaughtering 
innocent men. In Rome however great dread prevailed, 
for that the ſoldiers running thither before the hoſt, were 
perpetually. arriving and roving; about. The Forum was 
the quarter to which they moſt- eagerly repaired, from 
an earneſt curioſity to behold: the place where GABA 
fell. Nor leſs horrible was the dtacle which in their 
own perſons they afforded, their bodies covered with the 
Skins of wild beaſts, and carrying javelins huge and maſſy, 
both in their coverings and their weapons ſavage and grim, 
in ee too 1 —_— I N Da — were 
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their arms. Already too the T ribunes and ——_—_ of. 

horſe, followed by bands of armed men, were bounding 

to and fro with great terror and parade. nn 
VrreLLiivs himſelf mounted upon a ſtately ſteed, 


and in his coat of armour, with his ſword girt on, was 
advancing from the Milvian Bridge, making the Senate 
and People to paſs on before him; but being reſtrained 


by the advice of his friends from entering the City in his 


warlike dreſs, as if the ſame had been taken by the ſword, 


he put on the robe of a Senator and made an entry alto- 
gether orderly and pacific. In the front were borne the 


Eagles of four Legions, round about them an equal num- 


bh of Standards belonging to; other Legions, next twelve 
Enfigns of ſo many: ſquadrons of horſe, then the files of 
infantry and behind them the cavalry: There came after 
thirty four Cohorts diſtinguiſhed fuitably to the diverſity 


of their nations or of their arms. Before their ſeveral 


Eagles marched the Camp Marſhals, the Tribunes and 


principal Centurions, all a EY d in white rayments. At 
the head of their ſeveral companies the other Centurions 


appeared, glittering with arms, and their military gifts 


diſplayed. The chains alſo of the common ſoldiers, on 
the trappings' of their horſes, yielded: a reſplendent ſhew. 
The whole a glorious ſight, and an army worthy of an 
Emperor not 5 VITELLTUS: In this ſtate he en- 
ter d the Capitol, and there e his mother, 108. 
fied her with the title of Augaſ.a. 
ThE next day he made a — * ech, and in it, as 

if he had had for his audience the Senate and 3 of 
another City, uttered very high and pompous things of 


himſelf. Upon his activity and temperance particularly 


he beſtowed matiy lofty praiſes,” even in the preſence of 


ſuch as had beheld his vile doings and exceſſes; as in- 


deed had all Italy, through which che had marched in 


a courſe moſt infamous, continually intoxicated and 
drown'd in voluptuo 


uſneſs. The crowd however, they 
who are ever void of thought and care, and, without diſ- 
cerning truth from falſhood, only skilled in the flights 
of flattery become long fo habitual; broke out into 
an uproar ie of wiſhes! ndy acclamations: and, as he re- 


Tg the name of Auonſtus, they preſſed 3 that he 


2 Z 
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accepted it, but to as little purpoſe as before he had de- 


nied it. 
Ix a City like Rome, prone to paſs dene upon every 


tranſaction whatſoever, it paſſed for an omen of evil por- 


tent, that vITELLIVS, who was created chief Pontif, 


had on the eighteenth of July publiſhed his edict con- 


cerning the * e of ſolemnities divine: a day this 


holden inauſpicious from antiquity downward, for that 
on it happened the tragical overthrows at Cremera and 


Allia. So unattentive he was, and unknowing in ordi- 


nances human and religious: and, -as amongſt his freed- 
men and friends equal ſtupidity was found, he behaved as 
if he had none about him but men infatuated and drunken. 
Yet in holding the aſſembly for creating Conſuls, he aſ- 


ſiſted with apparent moderation, and towards the candi- 
dates as no other than their equal: nay ſtudying to gain 


the good graces and applauſe of the rabble, he courted 
them by frequenting the Theatre as a ſpectator amongſt 
them, and the Circus as a partizan ; actions when pro- 
ceeding from principles of virtue, truly engaging and po- 
pular, but in him accounted unſeemly and vile, upon re- 
membrance of his former life. Into dhe Senate he often 
came, even when the deliberations there were about things 


of ſmall moment: and as RELVIDIVUS RIS CUs, Prætor 


elect, chanced to offer his ſentiments againſt thoſe of the 
Emperor, he at firſt waxed angry, yet no further than 


to call upon the Tribunes of the people to ſupport = 


authority thus brought under contempt. Anon, upon th 


interpoſition of friends, who dreading deeper i. 
angel him with mitigations, he made anſwer, © No- 


H thing.new. had happen d, that in the Commonwealth 
6 two Senators ſhould be of different opinions: he him- 
« ſelf too had been wont to oppoſe THRASE A.” Many 
ridiculed the impudence of the compariſon. To others 
it proved well pleaſing, that, in repreſenting an example 


of true glory, he had mentioned THRASE A and none of 


the minions of power. 

Fox Captains — the Prætorian Guards he es 
pris $ABINUS, raiſed from the command of a Co- 
hort, and julius PRIs Ss then only a Centurion, PRIS- 


ous held his authority from the intereſt of VAL ENS, 8$4- 


e. I. P 5 BINUS 
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 y1nvus from that of cxcina. Between theſe two favou- 


rites, always at variance with one another, no portion of 


7 power remained to virELLIUS. All the functions of 
Sovereignty were adminiſter'd by CECINA and VALENS, 


men long ſince embitter d by mutual hate, which even 


during war and amidſt armies had been ill diſguiſed, 


and was now highly enflamed by the malignity of their 


ſeveral friends, and indeed by the genius of the City ever 


fertile in producing ſeeds of enmity ; whilſt they ſtrive 


to excell each other in credit and ſway, in greatneſs of 
train, in numerous levees and dependents, and whilſt by 
others compariſons are made of their influence and gran- 


| deur. Various too and wavering were the inclinations of 


VITELLIUS, now partial to one, anon to another. Nor, 
in truth, can ever any certain aſſurance be placed in the 
poſſeſſion of authority which kn nows no meaſure. Add 
that they deſpiſed of TELLIUS and dreaded him, as a 


man by every guſt of paſſion, or by any wild ſtrain of 


flattery, apt to be ſuddenly changed. Yet this render d 
them not the more ſlack or remiſs in ſeizing for them- 
ſelves fine houſes and gardens, and the wealth of the Em- 
pire, whilſt to all the! many nobles by ALBA recalled 
with their children from exile, a multitude indigent and 
deplorable, no ſort of ſupport was adminiſter d by the 


Prince, no acts of compaſſion ſhewn. That he had re- 


ſtored to ſuch as were returned from baniſhment their 


juriſdiction over their Freedmen; was a conceſſion well 


pleaſing to the Grandees of the City, and what even the 
populace approved. Tho this ki neſk was render d in- 


tirely abortive by the fraud of theſe ſervile ſpirits, who 


conveyed their money 'into hiding places, or lodged 


it for ſecurity in the hands of men powerful at Sonn. 


Nay ſome of them having enter'd into the family of the 
Emperor, — more * than __ WO and 


Patrons. I 


Now the nals * ſoldiers being uch as ohi camp 


could not contain, the reſidue, when that was full, quar- 


ter d in the public Portico's or in the Temples, and were 
continually roaming all over the City. They grew un- 
acquainted with their «ſtations and places of arms, kept 


no watch, nor by any exerciſe or fatigue preſerved their 
_ . vigour, 
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vigour. Surrendring themſelves to the voluptuous en- 
ticements of the City, and to practices too abominable 
to be named, they impaired their bodies by idleneſs, their 
courage by feats of lewdneſs and riot. At laſt renouncing 
all regard even to health, great part of them betook them- 
ſelves to the malignant quarters of the Vatican. Hence 


followed great mortality amongſt the common men. The 
Germans too and Gauls, men who have bodies very ſub- 


ject to diſeaſes, as they now lay upon the banks of the Ti- 
ber, were become quite baned through the extreme heat, 


which they could not bear, and through an intemperate 
delight in cooling themſelves in the ſtream. Moreover 
the ſtate and order of the ſoldiery, either by the efforts 
of malice or the drifts and intrigues of ambition, was 


quite vitiated and broken. A body was formed of ſixteen = 


Pretorian, and four City Cohorts, each containing a 
thouſand men. In this enrollment vALENS aſſumed 


the larger ſhare and ſuperior direction; for that he 


claimed the merit of having redeemed. cx cina himſelf 
out of impending peril. It is indeed certain, that to his 
arrival the party owed its vigour! and revival, and by a 
ſucceſsful battle he had ſtayed the ſevere rumour and im- 
preſſions occaſion d through the ſlowneſs of his march. 


Add that all the ſoldiers of the lower Germany were 


wholly attached to the perſon of vALENS. Hence, it 
was believed, the fidelity of ezcina firſt began to 
nne ben lt id broftinimbs as 


Fog the reſt, vITELLIVs gave not ſuch abſolute ſcope 


to the Generals, but that to the humours of the- ſoldiers 
he allowed a latitude much larger. Every particular chang- 

ed his place in the ſervice, as lie lifted: One deſired to 
be enliſted into the City Troops, and however unworthy, 
was admitted becauſe he himſelf preferr'd it: Others again, 
deſerving of that ſervice, were ſuffered to continue in the 
Legions or auxiliary Squadrons, if ſuch was their own 


choice. Nor were there wanting ſome who choſe it, 


afflicted as they were with diſeaſes, and full of complaints 
againſt the intemperate heat of the climate. |; Vet from 
the Legions and auxiliary Squadrons their principal ſtrength 
was withdrawn, and the uniformity; and beauty of the 
camp at Rome aboliſhed; ſince theſe twenty, thouſand 


men 
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men drawn from the whole army, were rather 8 
at random than choſen with difcretion. As viTELLIUs 
was making a ſpeech to the ſoldiers, they demanded the 
execution of as$1aTICUs, FLAVIUsS, and RUFINUS, Lea- 
ders amongſt the Gauls; for that they had raiſed war in 
behalf of vINDEx. Neither did viTELLIus repreſs ſuch 
daring clamours: for, beſides that he had a ſpirit naturally 
impotent and ſtupid, he was ſenſible that the day for the 


_ donative approached, and as the money ſtill was wanting, 


to the ſoldiers he copiouſly granted every other conceſſion. 
Upon all the Freedmen of the former Emperors a tribute 
was impoſed in proportion to the number of their ſlaves. 
He himſelf, who was only ſolicitous to diſſipate and con- 


found, erected ſtables for the uſe of Charioteers, filled 
the Circus with ſpectacles and combats, thoſe of Gladi- 


ators, thoſe of wild beaſts; and, as in the maſt ne 
plenty, wantonly ſcatter d treaſure £ 

MorEoveR CECINA and VALENS, in cAcbearing the 
birth day of virzL.itvs, exhibited public entertainments 


of Gladiators in every ſtreet, with tranſcendent pomp and 
5 parade, and till hs: day unknown. A notable matter 
of joy it proved to all the profligate and debauched, as 
to the virtuous it gave fore diſguſt and regret, that in the 
field of Mars upon altars purpoſely reared,- VITELLI- 


us ſolemnized the obſequies of ns x Oo. Victims were pub- 


 licly ſlain and burnt, the torch for kindling the facrifice 


was even adminiſter'd by the Auguſtal Prieſts, -an order 
conſecrated to the Julian Family by TIBERIUS, like that 
to King rarius by Rouulus. Four months were not 
yet elapſed ſince the victory for viTzsLL1Us was gained, 


and already his manumiſed ſlave/as1aTicus was come 
to equal the Polycleti, the Patrobii, and all former Im- 


Freedmen by whatever other names long ſince 


Boen and abhorred. In that Court no man ſtrove to 
riſe by virtue or ability. One only road there was to 


power, namely by the means of conſuming banquets, bj 


extravagant expences and efforts in beaſtly luxury, thus 
to gorge the appetites of viTEL Lis, ever craving and 
never ſatiated. He, who judged it ſufficient to enjoy 
preſent pleaſures, and e himſelf with no delibera- 


tions about concermments future, is believed, in ſo very 
I few 
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few months, to have ſcattered in prodigality near thirty 
millions of crowns. The City, one ſo mighty and ſo 
miſerable, in the ſpace of one year bore the burden of 
oTHo and of virELLIUs; and, between ſuch ſons of 
wickedneſs as vIN Ius, FABIUS ICELUS, and As IA TT. 
cus, ſubſiſted under a lot diſgraceful and various, till to 
them ſucceeded mucianus and MARCELLUS, and i in 
truth rather different men than different meaſures. 

Tux firſt revolt declared to vir ELLIUS, was that of 
the third Legion, by letters from A ONIUS SATURNE 
NUs, diſpatched before he too had joined the party of 
VESPASIAN, Yet neither had aroNn1vus tranſmitted all 
and the worſt, as he himſelf was ſtruck with diſmay upon 
a turn fo violent and ſudden; and the Emperor's friends, 
ſoothing him with flattery, ſoftened the ill tidings with 
conſtructions overſtrain'd and favourable, * That it was 
ce no more than an inſurrection of a ſingle Legion; in 

« all the reſt of the armies firm faith was found.” Vr- 
'TELLIUS too in his ſpeech to the ſoldiers reaſoned in the 
fame ſtrain, and inveighed againſt the Prætorians lately 
diſcharged; © As by them, he aſſerted, lying rumours 
« were publiſhed, and that there was no ground to fear 
c a civil war.” The name of vEsPASIAN he took care 
to ſuppreſs; and all over the City ſoldiers were roaming, 
with directions to filence the bruitings amongſt the po- 
pulace. A precaution this which proved the chief incen- 
tive to augment the public rumour. 

From Germany however, from Britain and both Spains, 
he ſent for ſuccours; but in a manner negligent and ſfow, 
as he ſtudied to conceal the neceſſity which preſſed him, 
Neither inthe Provinces, and Commanders of the Provin- 
ces, was there found leſs remiſsneſs and lingering. In 
Germany HORDEONIUS FLACCUS, who already ſuſpect- 
ed that by the Batavians rebellious deſigns were enter- 
tained, was thence ſolicitous about a war which threa- 
tend 73 as was VETTIUS BOLANUS about the poſ- 
ture of Britain „a country never ſettled in perfect com- 
Poſure: and in truth both LAC ðUs and BOLANUS were 
wavering in their views. Nor in Spain was any forward 
neſs or expedition ſhewn. Over it there then preſided no 
ruler of Conſular _ The Commanders of the three 

Vo. II. > 9 | Legions 
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Legions there, men equal in authority, and dt as caving 
the proſſ perity of virExLLIUs would have contended for 

ority in acts of ſubmiſſion and obſervance, equally con- 
curr'd to deſert his falling fortune. In Africa the Legion 
and Cohorts levied by c:.opius MAcER, and anon by 
GALBA diſcharged, upon orders from viTELL1us re- 


turned to the ſervice: The youth too of the Province 
offered themſelves to be enlifted, with fignal alacrity. 
For, with great uprightneſs and popular favour had v - 


TELLIUS ruled as Proconſul there; as had vESPHASTIAN 
in the ſame quality with ignominy and public hate. From 


hence our allies drew their conjectures concerning the reign 


of each; but the ſame were falſified by trial. 


Mob rover VALERIUS FESTUS; Governor of the 


Province, promoted the zeal and inclinations of tle peo- 


ple, with exemplary fidelity at the beginning: In a ſhort 
ſpace he began to halt, and whilſt to the eye of the 


public, he, in letters and edicts, aſſerted the cauſe of 
VITELLIUS, he by ſecret intelligence encouraged vssy a- 
SIAN; like a man who, whether this or that fade pre- 
vailed, was reſolved to maintain the juſtice of the ſtronger, 
Certain ſoldiers and centurions, as they paſſed through 
Rhetia and the Regions of Gaul, with letters and edicts 


from vesPASIAN, were ſeized und cartied to VITELLIUS, 


who doomed them to execution: A greater: number, con- 
cealed by faithful friends, or by artifices of their own, 
eſcaped e. Thus all the meaſures and diſpoſitions 
of viTELLIUs came to be daily known, whilſt the coun- 

ſels and ſchemes of ves» as1an remained, for the moſt 
part, undiſcover d, at firſt through the ſloth and impro- 


vidence of viTELL1us, and afterwards the guards poſted 


upon the Pannonian Alps obſtructed: the arrival of intel- 
ligence. The ſea too, by the conſtant blowing of the 
Eteſian wind, afforded a favourable paſſage to the Eaſt, 
but denied one from thence. 
Ax laſt, upon the irruption 5 che ene into the 
boundaries of Italy, diſmal advices on all hands arriv- 


ing thoroughly alarmed him, and he ordered EIN 
and vALENs to prepare for taking the field. As vALE NS, 
who had juſt then ariſen from a ſevere ſickneſs, was ſtaid 


* weakneſs, CECINA WAS ſent forward. The * 
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of the German Army, fo awful upon its late entry, proved 


far different upon this its departure: No robultteſs 3 in 
their bodies, no vigour in their ſouls, their march lazy 
and flow, their ranks open and thin, their arms untrim- 


med and looſely borne, their horſes foggy and lifeleſs; 


the men grown too delicate to bear the ſun, or duſt, or 
weather; and the more liſtleſs to labour they were, the 
greater propenſity they had to diſobedience and mutiny. 
To the reſt muſt be added the qualities of cx c1na their 
Commander, the arts by him long fince practiſed to court 


and humour the ſoldiery, with his indolence lately ac- 


quired, like one by the overflowing benignity of fortune 
quite unbent to exceſs and riot. 


an effort of his policy to break the ſpirit and bravery of 
the army. wy many believed that, through the addreſs 


and intrigues © 
agency of RUBRIUS GALLUs, the mind of V came 


to be ſhaken, under aſſurances that, whatever ſtipulations 


were made previous to his changing of ſides, VESPASIAN 


ſhould confirm. He was likewiſe reminded of his old 
jealouſy and hate towards FAB1Us VALENS, that being 


unequal to him in favour with viTELt1us, it behoyed 


him to think of earning betimes countenatice and authority 
from the new Prince. 


Cxcina, after vIrELLIUS had embraced and diſ- 
miſſed him with high marks of honour, departing from 
Rome, ſent forward part of the Cavalry to poſſeſs them- 


ſelves of Cremona. Anon followed the Vexillaries of the 
* fourteenth and fixteenth Legions ; next the fifth and 
the twenty ſecond Legions. The rear of the hoſt was 
compoſed of the one and twentieth, firnamed R apax, 
and of the firſt, called Italica, accompanied by the Vex- 
illaries of the threr Britiſh Legions, and a choſen band 
of Auxiliaries. After the departure of cx cina, avrus 
VAILENS wrote to thoſe forces which he had been wont 
to lead, © To ſtay their march and await his coming; for 
« that Tü it had been ſettled between him and ce HIN A. 
The latter, who was preſent amongſt them, and thence | 


* Here ſeems to be a miſtake which the Commentators have not with any 


his 


array removed. 


Or perhaps having al- 
ready conceived deſigns of treaſon and deſertion, it was 
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his words of more weight, feigned to them, « That this 


« counſel had been ſince changed, on deſign that with 
« the; whole might of all their forces, they might be 


“ ready to ſuſtain a terrible war juſt impending.” He 


A ordered the Legions to advance with diſ- 

teh to Cremona, and ſome part to repair to Hoſtilia. 
He himſelf turned away to Ravenna, under colour of 
conferring with the Fleet. Anon he proceeded to Pavia, 
as a ſecret ſcene proper for concerting the meaſures of 
treaſon. For, LUCILIUs BASSUS, who from the com- 


mand of a ſquadron of horſe had been by VITELLIUS 


preferr'd at once to that of two Fleets, one at Ravenna, 


the other at Miſenum, becauſe he was not preſently ap- 


pointed Captain of the Prætorian Guards, revenged this 
his unreaſonable animoſity by deteſtable treachery. Nor 

can any certainty be had, whether he drew cz cina into 
his own guilt, or whether the fame pravity of ſpirit prompted, 


both; an event uſual amongſt wicked men, who being 


wicked are alike. In accounting for this their revolt, the 
hiſtorians of the time have aſſigned motives apparently 
deviſed to flatter the Flavian Family, under whom they 


compoſed the relation of this war; namely, „That BAs- 


ce g us and CECINA were guided by a ſincere concern 
« for public peace, a and affection for the Commonwealth.” 
It is my own opinion, t that beſides the temiper of the men 
naturally light and unſteady, beſides their utter contempt 


of faith 5 conſcience, after they had once betrayed their 


truſt to 64134, they were likewiſe inſtigated by jealouſy 


and deſpight, and that, rather than others ſhould ſurpaſs 


them in intereſt with vir ELL Ius, they would overthrow 
VITELLIUS himſelt. 

CIA having rejoined the Legions, e many 
and various devices to ſeduce and alienate the affections 
of the Centurions and common ſoldiers, of themſelves 
ſtrongly devoted to vir ELLIUSs. By bAssus, Who was 

engaged in the ſame task, ſmaller difficulty was found; 
as the Fleet, who remember d how lately they had ſerved : 
under o Ho, were very ſupple to abandon their faith to 
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The SUMMARY. 


Wt TE Forces of vESPASIAN, at the inſtigation of 
W ANTONIUS PRIMUS and under his leading, arrive 
n [ialy. Military tranſactions in ſeveral Ms, and 
ne light encounters. The Fleet at Ravenna revolts 
b urs DAs IAN. CECINA diſcovers his treaſonable 
purpoſes, but is 'ſeized and impriſond by his own ſoldiers. The 
battle at Bedriacum; the army of VITELLIUsS overthrown, yet, 
ſtrengthened by the acceſſion of freſh Legions, renew the battle, even 
in the night, but are again overcome. The Camp at Cremona aſſaulted, . 
at laſt taken by ſtorm. The great ſlaughter there. Cremona itſelf 
ſacked and burnt down. V 1TELLIUS the while drowned in lux- 
_ airy ; his feats of cruelty: orders PUBLIUS SABINUS % be put 
in bonds, JUNIUS BLESUS fo be ſlain. FABIUS VALENS ad- . / 
Dances againſt ANTONIUS, but learns the late overthrow, and | 
flies attended only by .a few: he is taken at ſea. Commotions in 
Britain, in Germany, in Dacia. VESPASIAN's Generals march 
towards Rome. VITELL Ius orders the paſſes of the Apennine to 
be guarded, but anon, weary of the war, makes a treaty of pacife- 
cation with SABINUS, VESPASIAN's brother. The treaty broken 
by the violence of the German ſoldiers : They force SABINUS to 
ſeek refuge in the Capitol, beſiege him there, ſtorm the Capitol, and 
burn it to aſhes. The exploits of LUCIUS VITELLIUS, the Em- 
peror's Brother, in Cay The whole Forces of VESPASIAN 
arrive at Rome ; which, after much reſiſtance and many encounters, 
they enter: The terrible havock and licentiouſneſs which enſue. The 
1 death of vITELLIVSs. Theſe tranſactions all of the ſame 
ear. 9 


r 
* * 4 
9 5 


IT H fortune more propitious and greater 
H delity did the Leaders of vESVAST ANS 
party purſue their meaſures for war. At 
Petovio, the winter quarters of the thir- 
teenth Legion, they met for conſultation, 
— and there deliberated, © Whether to con- 
. tent themſelves with only guarding the paſſes of the 

oel. ll. r « Pannonian 
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« Pannonian Alps, till theit forces from all quarters be- 
« hind them had advanced id a body to join them; or, 
ce by a reſolution more daring, march forward and venture 
« a ſtruggle for Italy.” They who held it adviſeable to 
await the arrival of ſuccours, and to protract the war, 
magnified & the might and renown of the German Le- 
« gions. Moreover there had ſince arrived with vIT EI 
« L1us the chief ſtrength of the army in Britain. With 
« themſelves they had a ſmaller number of Legions ; 
« theſe Legions were lately routed, and tho in words 
« they were undaunted and terrible, yet ſtill in men 
« yanquiſhed leſs bravery was found. But by ſecuring 
« the Alps, they ſhould have leiſure to expect ue 


« anus advancing with the bands of the Eaſt. To 


« yESPASIAN there would ſtill remain the command of 


“ the Sea, of Fleets, and of the Provinces, all affectionate 
cc to his cauſe; a ſource whence he might raiſe mate- 
« rials ample enough as it were for another and a freſh 


« war. Thus, by a prudent and falutary delay, new for- 


« ces would certainly accrue, and of the former none 


« would be loſt.” co Os Fog 

In anſwer to theſe reaſonings, AN TONIUS PRIMUS 
(who in truth, from the beginning, with infinite ardour 
incited the war) argued, . That to themſelves diſpatch 
cc was altogether advantageous, and to vi rELLIus only 


« pernicious. A greater ſhare of ſloth and indolence had 


c poſſeſſed the conquerors, than of valour-and ferocity ; 


« as men no longer inured to the regularity of a camp 
e and prepared for feats of war, but ſeparated over all the 


« great Towns of Italy, reſigned to idleneſs and eaſe, 


_ « and dreadful to none but their hoſts. Nay the more 


« furious and ſtern they formerly had been, with the more 
« greedineſs they ſwallowed pleaſures fo raviſhing and 
« new. Moreover, by haunting the Theatres and the 
“Circus, and following the delightful paſtimes at Rome, 
« they were utterly ſoftened and debauched, or by diſ- 
« eaſes utterly waſted. But, were time allowed them, 
« their ancient vigour would ſtill return, by their appli- 
cation to the cares and purſuits of war. Not far from 


„ them lay Germany, from whence a ſure recruit of for- 


ces; beyond the channel, Britain; juſt by, France; 5 
1 e allo 


A 


'4 


« ſeſſion, with the immenſe treaſures of Rome. And 
« ſhould they reſolve, . for prevention, to recur to offen- 


A 


« ſive arms, they were furniſhed with two fleets, and 


ee 


c the Illyrian ſea was open. What would then avail 
« the ſtreights and defence of the mountains ? what the 
* protracting of the war till another ſummer? Where, in 

« the interval, was money to be had, where proviſions? 
« Doubtleſs, much better it were to improve the occaſion 


A 


cc, preſented by the ſoldiery; for that the Pannonian Le- 


„ gions, who had been deceived rather than vanquiſhed, 
« were impatient to ſignalize their vengeance; and with 
« them the armies of Mœſia had brought forces by no 
C rout diminiſhed, ” If upon the number of men ſtreſs 

« were to be laid, rather than upon the number of Le- 

© gions, in this hoſt was to be found ſuperior ſtrength, 
« nothing diſſolute, and, from a ſenſe of diſgrace, diſei- 
« pline amended. The horſe, in truth, were not even 
« then defeated, but, tho the iſſue proved unfortunate, 
c had routed the cavalry of vryELLIUS. Ves, two 

« Squadrons from Pannonia and..Meeſia, in, that fight, 
« pierced quite through the ranks of the enemy. At 


c preſent were united the banners of fixteen Squadrons; 


ca body, who, with the ſhock and thunder of the on- 
« ſet, nay, with the very cloud raiſed by them, will 
« not fail to overwhelm and cover yonder troops of 
« horſemen and their horſes, both become unacquaint- 
” ed with feats of war. The ſame meaſures which I ad- 
« viſe, if I am not reſtrained, I will purſue. You who 


« are yet free to follow fortune on either fide, ſtay and 


c with you detain the Legions. To me a few Cohorts 
lightly equipt will be ſufficient. Anon you will hear 


K T7 
K . 


« power of VITELLIUS. You will then be glad to fol- 


% low, and travel in the tract of one who had conquered 


“ for you.“ 

TP RES E and the like ſtrains he uttered with eyes FREY 
ing fire, with a voice fierce and vehement, to be thence 
further heard, (for into the Council the Centurions and 


ſeveral ſoldien had conveyed 1 and with ſuch 
| effect, 
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alſo both Spains; from all a ready ſupply of men, and 
« horſes and contributions; Italy too itſelf in their poſ- 


that I have opened my way into Italy, and ſhaken the 
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effect, that he moved and influenced even ſuch as were 
moſt cautious and provident. The crowd and the reſt 
loaded him with praiſes, and ſcorning the reſolutions of 


the others as cold and ſpiritleſs, extolled him as the 


only brave man, the only vigorous leader. This renown 
of his he firſt acquired in the late military aſſembly, where 
the letters from vesrasran were publicly recited. For, 
there he reaſoned not, like moſt others, in a ſtile equivo- 


cal and obſcure, with intent to wreſt the interpretation 


hither and thither, as intereſt ſhould require: He appeared 


to have fallen into the ſubje& of debate with openneſs of 


expreſſion, free from all diſguiſe, and hence became more 
acceptable to the ſoldiers, ih he thus offered himſelf as 


a ſharer in their lot, whether of guilt or of glory. 


TRE ſecond to him, in authority, was CORNELIUS 
Us cus the Procurator. He too was wont to treat v 


' TELLIUS' with implacable invectives, and therefore had 


left himſelf no room for hope upon ill ſucceſs. Tirus 
Au Ius FLAVIANUS,' a man both by nature and old age 
ſlow and irreſolute, provoked the ſuſpicion of the ſoldiers, 


as if he too well remember d his affinity with vIT ELLTIVSs; 


as likewiſe, for that having upon the firſt uproar of the 


Legions betaken himſelf to flight, and then of his own 
mere motion returned, he was believed to watch an oc- 
caſion for executing ſome traiterous purpoſe. For, #1 A- 
VIANUS after deſerting Pannonia, and arriving in Italy at 


a diſtance from hazard, yielded to a paſſion for public 


innovations; whence * was prompted to reſume the com- 
mand of Lieutenant General, and to imbroil himſelf in 
the ſtrife of civil arms. He was excited by the perſua- 


ſions of coRNELIUSs vs cus, out of no need that he had 


of any vigour which was in FLavianus, but only for the 
luſtre of a Conſular name, as an honourable pretence to 


recommend a party, juſt labouring to riſe. 
Fon the reſt; to render the march into Italy ſecure 


and important, letters were ſent to ayroNIUs SATURNI- 


us, to follow in haſte, with his army from Mœſia. And 
that the Provinces thus bereft of their armies might not 
lye expoſed to the inroads of the barbarous nations ad- 


joining, the Chiefs of the people Jazyges (a nation of 
the W namely, thoſe —_ them who ſway 


their 
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their State, were taken into a fellowſhip in the war and 


retained in pay. They allo offered their populace to the 
ſervice, and their power of horſe, in which only their 
whole force lyes. This civility was rejected, left whilſt 
we were engaged in ſtruggles at home, they ſhould un- 


dertake to aſſail us from without, or perhaps upon lar- 


ger reward from the oppoſite fide, renounce all regard 
to truſt and obligation. Into the party were drawn $8190 
and 1TALICUs, Kings of the Suevians, and noted for their 
long reverence and conſtant duty to the Romans; as their 
people too were more obſervant of their plighted faith. 
On the fide towards Rhetia guards of Auxiliaries were 


poſted, as a country breathing great hoſtility to the cauſe, 


and under the Government of roRTIUS SEPTIMINUS 
the Procurator, a man in his fidelity to viTsLL1us ſted- 
faft and incorruptible.  SzxT1L1Us FELIX was therefore 
ſent away with the Squadron of horſe ſtiled Auriana, eight 
Cohorts, and the youth of Noricum under arms, to poſ- 
ſeſs himſelf of the bank of the Oenus, a river flowing 
between Rhetia and Noricum. But, while of theſe nei- 
ther ſide would venture an engagement, the grand com- 
petition was determined elſewhere. 8 1 | 

_ WarilsT ANTONIUS With great diſpatch conducted a 
body of Vexillaries taken from the Cohorts, and part of 
the horſe, to invade Italy, he was accompanied by AR- 
RIUS VARUS, an Officer ſignal for bravery in war; a glo- 
rious character, which he derived from having ſerved un- 


der coxBULo, and from the ſucceſsful atchievements of 
that great _— in Armenia. The ſame man was ſaid, 


in ſecret conferences with NERO to have accuſed cor 
BULO, and blackened his merit and great qualities. Hence 


by favour infamouſly gained, he roſe to the rank of a 


principal Centurion; a promotion which for the preſent 
proved matter of joy, but, as it was wickedly obtained, 
turned afterwards to his overthrow. Now AaNT@N1Us 
and vaRUs, when once they had taken poſſeſſion of Aqui- 


leia, were admitted into all the neighbouring Towns, 


and particularly received at Opitergium and Altinum with : 


many demonſtrations of joy. In Altinum a garriſon was 
left to oppoſe the Fleet at Ravenna; for of its revolt news 
were not yet arrived. Then they ſtrengthened their par- 
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val of his party, credit would be derived upon his own. 
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ty with the addition of Padua and Ateſte. There they 


learnt that three Cohorts of vitz LL1vs, with the Squa- 


dron of horſe called Scriboniana, had erected a bridge at 
ſted there. To aſſail this 


ported) the opportunity was gladly taken. At the dawn 
of day they fuddenly encounter d and ſubdued them, moſt 


of them unarmed. Previous orders had been giben to 


the aſſailants, to content themſelves with the ſlaughter 


of a few, and by terror to conſtrain the reſt to exchange 
their allegiance. There were indeed ſome who inſtantly 
ſurrender d: The greater part, by flying and breaking 
the bridge, eſcaped 5 n 51004 
Ax rx the victory was grown public, and as to the 
party of vEsPASTAN the firſt actions of the war had 


" . a 8 » © * 15 1 6: = F 
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proved proſperous, there arrived at Padua two Legions, 


both poſſeſſed with ſignal alacrity of ſpirit, the ſeventh 
ſirnamed Gathiana, with the thirteenth named Gemma, 
and vEDIUS'AQUILA-its Commander, There a few days 


were allowed for repoſe: The while, Mix cis jus us, 
Camp Marſhal of the ſeventh Legion, was ſent away to 
VESPASIAN, and ſnatched from the fury of the ſoldiers, 
for that he exerted an authority more rigorous than ſuited 
with a civil war. AnToN1vus at this time accompliſhed 


a thing, which having been long wiſhed, was through 
popular conſtruction heightened into a feat of high glory, 


by cauſing the Statues of ALR A, which by the violence 
and viciſſitude of the times had been thrown down, to 
be reſtored to their wonted place and reverence in all the 


municipal Cities. For, he judged that by appearing to 


approve the reign of 6aLBA, and to countenance the revi- 


IT was then examined, which was the moſt 2 


place for the ſeat of war; and Verona was preferr d, as it 
was ſituated amongſt ſpacious plains, fit for encounters 
of horſe, in which their prime force lay: beſides it was 
deemed an exploit of notable advantage and renown, to 


_ deprive virELLIus of a Colony ſo powerful and opulent. 


In their march they became maſters of Vicetia; an ac- 
quiſition which, tho ſmall in it ſelf, (for tis a City of 


mean force) paſſed for one of mighty moment, when it 


2 was 


0 
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was conſider d that in it E was born, and from 
the General of the enemy the place of his nativity was 
ſnatched. The poſſeſſion of Verona was a valuable prize, 
and by its wealth and example ſtrengthened the party. 
Moreover, by this middle ſituation, the Army having 
hemmed in Rhetia and the Julian Alps, had precluded 
all acceſſion of forces from Germany. Meaſures theſe to 
 VESPASIAN either not known, or by him forbidden: 
for he ordered, that beyond Aquileia no efforts of war 
ſhould be made, but there the coming of mu cianvus be 
expected. To his authority he added reaſoning, * That 
« ſince Egypt, ſince the magazins for ſupplying Italy 
« with proviſion, ſince the revenues of the moſt opulent 
„ Provinces, were all under his power; the Army of 
* VITELLEUS, through want of grain and pay, might 
“ be driven to come over.“ Mucianus in repeated let- 
ters urged. the ſame counſels, contending for „a vic- | 
“ tory void of ſlaughter, and exempt from tears and ſor- 
« row; with the like falſe colourings, but in reality 
from a paſſion for gaining all the glory, and ſtudying to 
reſerve for himſelf the intire honour of the war. But, 
from quarters of the world ſo remote, the counſels ar- 
rived after the affairs were determine. 
__ ANToNI1vUs therefore making an excurſion extremely 
ſudden, aſſaulted the quarters of the enemy; where ha- 
ving in a light encounter tried their vigour, they parted 
on both ſides upon equal terms. In a ſhort ſpace, x- 
CINA pitched his camp between Hoſtilia, a village in the 
territory of Verona, and the marſhes of the river Tar- 
tarus; ſecure in his ſituation, as behind he was defended 
by the river, on each fide by the marſh, What he wanted 
was fidelity; elſe 'twas in his power, with the whole 
forces of yiTE®LLIUs under his command, either to have 
utterly overwhelmed ſuch a ſmall band as two Legions, 
or driven them back again, and forced them to abandon 
Italy by a ſhameful flight. But cz cina framing delays 
manifold, to the enemy traiterouſly ſacrificed the firſt 
ſeaſon and opportunities of fighting; continuing by letters 
to reprimand them, when by arms it was eaſy to have 
routed them; till by the intercourſe of meſſengers he had 
ſettled the ſtipulations of his diſloyalty. In the mean _ 
Hs arrive 


__=y 
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arrived APONIUS SATURNINUS, with the ſeventh Legi- 
on, named Claudiana. Over the Legion there commanded 
VIPSTANUS MESSALLA, in quality of Tribune, a man 
ſprung from a race ſignally noble, in his own perſon il- 
luſtrious, and the only one who upon worthy deſigns 
engaged in that War. To theſe forces, no wiſe equal to 
| thoſe of vitsLL1vs, (for as yet they were no more than 
three Legions) cec1Nna ſent letters. In them he con- 
demned their raſhneſs, that men juſt vanquiſhed ſhould 
again venture upon arms. The bravery of the German 
Army he diſplayed in high praiſes. His expreſſions of 
VITELLIUS were ſcanty and no other than common; 
and againſt vssPASIAN not a contumelious word was 
dropt. In concluſion, nothing was faid tending either 
to tempt the enemy, or to terrify them. In anſwer, the 
Leaders of vespAsIAN's forces, without excuſing their 
fortune paſt, mentioned vExs As f Ax in ſtrains high and 
ſwelling, expreſſed mighty aſſurance in their cauſe, de- 
clared themſelves ſecure of the iſſue, and treated yirz 1- 
LIUS in the ſtile of enemies avowed. To the Tribunes 
and Centurions they gave room to hope, that whatever 
_ favours they had from vir ELLITvs received, they ſhould 
ſtill retain; and, in terms ſufficiently plain, exhorted 
 CECINA to deſert one cauſe for the other. In a public 
aſſembly of the ſoldiers both letters were recited, and 
ſerved to heighten their confidence, ſince ENA had 
written in language ſo ſubmiſſive, like one under awe of 
VESP ASIAN; and their own Generals in a ſtile of ſcorn, 
with bold and open inſults upon vITELLIuvs. 
Uron the arrival, thereafter, of two Legions, the third 
led by DiLLivs aPONIANUS, the eighth by NuUMIs1- 
US LUPUS, it was judged proper to make a diſplay of 
their forces, and to draw an entrenchment round Verona. 
As to the Legion named Galbiana it fell to work upon 
the quarter fronting the oppoſite camp, the ſight of ſome 
horſe of their own, miſtaken at a diſtance for the enemy, 
filled them with pannic fear. In an inſtant they graſped 
their arms, and againſt 111 us AMPIUS FLAVIANUS, now 
charged as a traitor, the wrath of the ſoldiers raged, from 
no proof or indication of guilt; but, as they had long 
ſince borne him mortal rancour, his bloody doom was 
4 demanded 
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demanded with uproar, like that of a tera: In ves 
hement and repeated-clamours they: accuſed him, “ as 
< the kinſman of vIrELIIUs, a traitor: too TH oz and 


<« guilty of appropriating to himſelf the donative intended 


“ for them. Liberty for defence there was none, tho 
in the poſture of a ſupplicant he implored it, with his 
hands humbly extended, his body for the mol part proſ- 


trate upon the earth, his g garments rent, his fact and bo- 


ſom convulſed with the emotions of -anguiſh:”- To men 
enflamed with bitterneſs and rage; even this his diſtreſs 
proved a*freſh incentive, as if by dread ſo exceſſive he 
bewrayed his guilt: Aro lus, as he attempted to ſpeak, 
was ſileneed by the cries of the ſoldiers. In clamours 
too, and fierce noiſe they refuſed to hear the reſt. To 
ANTONIUS- only their ears were found open: : For, beſides 
the talent of eloquence, and his arts in ſoothing a mul- 
titude, he was withal of great weight and eſtimation; 
He, when the ſedition was growing extreme and tragi- 


cal, and from bitter words and revilings they proceeded 


to Aendbsof: violence and the ſword, ordered LAV TA 


dvs to be chſt into iron Thee ſoldier perceived the 


evaſion, and forcing away ſuch as guarded the Tribunal, 
were about” to perpetrate the murder. AnToN1us Op- 
pong them with his ſword drawn, with proteſtations that 
he himfelf would firſt periſh by their hands or his own; 
and wherever he eſpied any particular known to him, 
or diſtinguiſhed by the ornaments of their ſtation in the 
army, all ſuch he called by name to aſſiſt him. Then 
turning towards the Enſigns and Deities military, he be- 
ſought them, „That upon the armies of their enemies 
<« they wack rather 3 that blind fury, and that ſpi- 
« rit of diſſention. By this means the ſedition came 
to ſubſide, and the day now cloſing, they all dropped off 
to their ſeveral tents. That very night yLAVIANus de- 
rted;: and; on his way to vESTASIAN met letters from 
him, ſuch as left him no longer any cauſe of fear. 
Tus Legions, as if they had run mad with ſome in- 
fectious phrenzy, next aſſailed aroNiuUs SATURNINUS, 
General of the forces from Maha, with outrage the more 
implacable, for: that they began not as before, when fa- 
1 with the toil and duty of the day but burſt into 
LY o. Il. Tt this 
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this inſurrection at noon, provoked. by: certain letters diſs 
perſed abroad, which s&aT v;zNninNus was believed to have 
; written to vITELIIUS, As amongſt the ſoldiers of old; 
to ſurpafſs cach other in modeſty ps feats of valcur was 
their only contention, they at this time vied in impudence 
and mutinies: hence they reſolved that they would de? 
mand the execution of Aro with no leſs boldneſs 
and violence, than they had that of FLAVIAN US, For, 
as the Mœſian Legions urged that in procuring Vengeance 
to the Parinonian, they themſelves had aſſiſted; and, as 
the Pannonian Legions appeared to think that by the 
an of others their own was obliterated; both. re- 
joioed in repeating their guilt. To the parderis er a. 
TURNINUS was retired, they ſtraight proceed: Nor to AN- 
TONIUS, nor to APONIANUS:\norto:MESSALL A, tho they 
uſed every effort, did he ſo much owe his deliverance as 
to à hiding place ſingularly obſcure, having conveyed 
himſelf 2 the furnaces of ſome: baths by chance not 
then uſed; Anon having diſmiſſed his Lictors, he retired 
to Padua. When the Leaders of Conſular name were 
withdrawn, to AN ON Ius alone remained the power and 
ſway over both armies, by the conceſſion of his equals, 
the aber Commandets of Legions, and by the No and 
partiality of the ſoldiers. Neither were there wanting 
| thoſe who believed both theſe ſeditions to have been moved 
by the intrigues and contrivance of 4NToN10Us, that upon 
1 1 himſelf alone might devolve the i and emolu ments of 
= = the war. 

4 5, - NEITHER in the party of vir EIL Ius were their ſpirits 
_— found more pacific and compoſed ; nay, amongſt them 
1 . prevailed convulſions more fatal, as their difoeder aroſe 
i * not from ſuſpicions harboured by the crowd, but from 
= the infidelity of their Leaders. The Marines at Ravenna, 
1 men already wavering in their inclinations, as the greater 
A part were natives of Dalmatia and Pannonia, (Provinces 
i engaged to vESPASIAN) were gained over to his party 
. bpypby the influence of LuciLivs 3A8s us, Commander of 
_ ___ dhe Fleet at that City. For the execution of the treaſon 
. the night was choſen, that the authors of the revolt only 
1 might, unknown to the reſt, aſſemble in the quarter of 
# > arms. BAssU I whether he were aſhamed, or * 
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he feared what the iſſue might prove, awaited' _ ſuc- 
ceſs privately at home. The Captains of the Gallies fell 
upon the Images of viTELL1Us, demoliſhing them with 
terrible uproar, and after ſome few who reſiſted were 
ſlaughtered, the reſt of the crowd, from fondneſs for 
public changes, eſpouſed the cauſe of vs SPASIAN. Then 
went forth LuciL1v's, and publicly owned, that from 
his own counſels and orders the defection had: ſprung. 
The Fleet for their Commander choſe coxnt1i1us rus- 
cus, who thither made quick diſpatch. Bass us, put 
under cuſtody, but honourably treated, was conveyed by 
ſome light veſſels to Hadria, and by MEN NIUS RU IN Us, 
who commanded a ſquadron in garriſon there, thrown 
into bonds, but preſently releaſed upon the arrival of 
HORMUsS Freedman to vEsPASIAN: for, he too was con- 
ſidered in the rank of General Officers. . 
Cxcina, when he found that the revolt of the Navy 
was divulged, aſſembled in the quarter of arms all the 
principal Centurions and a ſmall number of common 
ſoldiers, whilſt the reſt were diſperſed upon the ſeveral 
duties of the ſervice; for, he warily choſe the ſeaſon of 
moſt ſolitude in the camp. He there extolled“ the 
„ magnanimity of vESTAS TAX, and the power of his 
ce party. The Fleet, the magazin of proviſions, was re- 
«.volted; both Spains, and all the Gauls, were enemies 
+ declared; upon Rome, where was nothing ſound, there 
« could be no reliance: with the like repreſeartations 
concerning VITELLIUS, all in the worſt colours. He 
then forthwith gave them the oath to vesras1an, and 
they who were his accomplices ſetting an example, the 
reſt, aſtoniſhed and diſconcerted by an event ſo ſudden and 
ſtrange, took it after them. At the fame inſtant the 
Images of vITELLIUs were pulled down and defaced, 
and meſſengers diſpatched to acquaint anToN1us with 
the whole. But, as ſoon as through the whole camp 
news of the defeat were ſpread, the ſoldiers flocked to 
the quarter: of arms; and, as they beheld the name of 
VESPASIAN ſet up, the effigies of vir ELLIus flung down, 
the firſt effect of their ſurprize was a ſilence profound and 
univerſal: then, in a moment burſt out, as from one 


mouth, a torrent of reſentment and expoſtulations. Was 
cc the 


Ko 
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„the glory of the German Army fallen thus low, that 
« without fighting a battle, without receiving a wound, 
« they ſhould yield their hands to be bound, like men 
« vanquiſhed, or ſurrender their arms like captives? For, 
« in truth, what Legions had they to dread ? were they 
* not the Legions already routed? and even from theſe 
« were wanting the firſt and the fourteenth; men who 
conſtituted the only ſtrength of or o's army, yet men 
« whom, in the ſame field, they had routed and over- 
« thrown ; that thence they themſelves, yea ſo many 
« thouſand brave men in arms, might now be preſented 
„ to ANTONIUS a fugitive and exile, like a drove of 
e ſlaves ſuch as are expoſed to ſale in a market. Yes, 
eight Legions were to appertain, as ſubordinate ſuccours, 
“to a ſingle Fleet. Such was the good pleaſure of 5 As- 
« $8ys, ſuch that of EIN A; that after they had diveſted 
« the Emperor of his houſes, of his gardens, of his trea- 
“ ſures, they would alſo diveſt him of his ſoldiers, tho 
« in their force not impaired, in their perſons no wiſe 
« maimed, but in full vigour; thus to be render'd deſ- 
« picable even in the eyes of vssras1AN's party. To 
ce ſuch as ſhould thereafter ask them either concerning 
their exploits and ſucceſs, or their loſſes and diſaſters, 
c what anſwer ſhould they be able to make? Theſe 
were the cries of each, theſe the cries of the whole, all 
fiercely uttered, ſuitably to the indignation of particulars: 
and with the fifth Legion who began, the reſt readily 
concurr'd, in replacing the Images of vitzLLIus, and 
putting CECINA 1n irons. For their Leaders they choſe 
FABIUS FABULLUS, Commander of the fifth Legion, 
and Ass IS LONGUs, Camp-Marſhal. Certain Marines 
belonging to the three light Gallies, they butchered; men 
unapprized of what had paſſed, free from guilt or deſign, 
and only through hazard falling in their way. Their 
camp they relinquithed, and breaking the bridge, marched 
back again to Hoſtilia, from thence to Cremona, there 
to rejoin the firſt Legion named Italica, and the one and 
twentieth ſirnamed Rapax, the ſame which EO INA had 
ſent forward with part of the cavalry to take poſſeſſion 
of Cremona. Tt ; | l 2 


WHEN 
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Wu N to ANTONIUS theſe tranſactions were known, 
he reſolved forthwith to attack the enemy thus involved 
in animoſities, and divided in their forces and affections, 
ere the Leaders had recovered authority, the ſoldiers their 
diſcipline and obedience, or the Legions ſpirit and bold- 
neſs by uniting. For he imagined that rA BIUS vALENS 
muſt ere now have left Rome, and would upon learning 
the deſertion of EIN A, travel with great celerity. Fa- 
BIUS too bore firm faith to vir ELLIVs, and was no 
novice in war. Beſides, it was feared that a huge hoſt 
of Germans were advancing through Rhetia; and vir EL 
Lius had ordered ſuccours to repair out of Britain, and 
Gaul, and Spain; the whole a ſource of war terrible and 
conſuming, had not ANTON ILUs, in dread of this very 
thing, by haſtening to engage, anticipated the victory. 
With his whole army he marched from Verona, and 
the next evening encamped at Bedriacum. The day 
following, he ſent abroad his auxiliary Cohorts into 
the territories of Cremona, that under colour of ſupply- 
ing the army with proviſions, they might become hard- 
ened in the practice of civil plunder. The Legions were 
detained the while, to fortify the camp. He himſelf at 
the head of four thouſand horſe, travelled eight miles 
from Bedriacum, thence to afford the Cohorts greater 
ſecurity and latitude in their ravages. The ſcouts, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, were at a greater diſtance, intent upon 
diſcoveries. 5 el got yer 1 0 Se 
IIx was. now about the fifth hour of the day, when 
there arrived one upon a fleet horſe with tidings, © that 
ce the enemy approached ; before the reſt a ſmall band 
« advanced; and, on every ſide was heard the agitation 
c and tumult of their march.” Whilſt axToNnius was 
concerting what meaſures to take, a RRIUS vARus for- 
ward to acquit himſelf a notable champion, ruſhed out 
with a party of the moſt reſolute: horſe, and routed the 
front of the enemy; yet with ſmall ſlaughter; ſince, as 
there flew many to ſupport their fellows, the fortune of 
the encounter changed, and whoever had been keeneſt 
in purſuing, proved only the laſt in flying. Nor indeed 
was this haſty ſtep. taken by the approbation of AN ro- 
NIUs, who judged that the iflue would be ſuch as it 
Vol. II. FF - happened. 
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ways ſtreight and obſtructed. 


juſt as their ſeveral inclinations prompted them; Such 


happened. He now exhorted thoſe about him, to 
prepare with undaunted ſpirit for battle, and poſting 
his troops upon each hand, left a paſſage between 
for the reception of vaxus and his horſemen. . To the 


Legions orders were diſpatched to arm: Over the coun- | 
try notice to the Cohorts was every where given, to quit 


their pillage, and haſten the ſeveral neareſt ways to the 
combat. Va Rus in the mean time, in terrible affright, 
had conveyed himſelf into the thickeſt of his band, and 
upon them brought general dread. Routed they were, 
not the wounded only, but ſuch as had received no hurt, 
all miſerably ſtruggling under their own fears, and with 
No part belonging to the duty of an undaunted com- 
mander or to that of a moſt courageous ſoldier,” did à N- 
rod ius omit during this conſternation. Such as were 
diſmayed he animated, ſuch as had recoiled he ſtayed. 
Wherever the greateſt efforts were required, wherever 
any hope was preſented, he readily aſſiſted, here with 
counſel and orders, there with his ſword; to the enemy 
remarkable by his voice, to his own ſoldiers manifeſt in 
perſon. At laſt to ſuch a degree of fervour he was tranſ- 
ported, that with his javelin he transfixt a ſtandard bearer 
who was flying, aid ſeizing the ſtandard, with it inſtantly 
confronted the foe.” An hundred, and ho more, ſtruck 
with ſhame to deſert their General, returned to the fight. 


From the place where they fought they drew their advan- 


tage and relief; for the way was but narrow, and the river 
too running behind (now that the bridge was broken) by 
its high banks and uncertain depth, interrupted the flight. 
This neceſſity it was, or perhaps it was fortune, which 
reſtored the forces of vESHASTAN juſt finking under a 
defeat. As they were firmly compacted together, they 


ſuſtained, with ranks cloſe and impenetrable, the aſſaults 
of VITELLIUs his men, who poured in, like a raſh mul- 
_ titude, looſe and unguarded : hence conſternation ſeized 


them, and diſmay: Ax TONIus urged their diſorder, 
purſued the diſcomfited, broke and overthrew-ſuch as 
ſtood. The reſt, the while, betook themſelves to plun- 
dering, to making captives, to ſeizing horſes and arms, 


too 
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too were the ſhouts of joy as to reach thoſe whom fear 


and flight had juſt before ſcattered over the country; and 


they now returned to ſhare in the victory. 
Fou miles from Cremona were deſcried the reful- 
gent Eagles of two Legions, that called Rapax, and that 


named Italica. Thus far they had come, encouraged 
by the ſucceſs of their cavalry, who, in the firſt encounter, 
had proved victorious. But when fortune changed, they 


would not open their ranks, would not afford reception 
to their unfortunate friends, beaten and flying ; would 
not advance towards the enemy nor take the opportunity 


of falling upon forces ſpent with fighting and long pur- 


ſuit; an opportunity which probably might have render'd 


them victorious. In truth, during proſperity they per- 


ceived not ſo ſenſibly the uſe of a General, as in adverſi 
that they wanted him. Upon this body already fluctu- 


ating and irreſolute, the conquering cavalry made an onſet, 


ſupported by vir s TANUSMESSALLA with the Auxiliaries 


from Mafia; men who, however ſuddenly they had been 
levied, were in feats of war deemed equal to the ſol- 


diers of the Legions. | Moreover the neighbouring walls 
of Cremona, the ſurer hopes of refuge they yielded them, 


left them ſo much the leſs ſpirit to maintain the conflict. 
VNEITHER did anToNivus further urge his victory: 


He was mindful of the condition of his men and horſes, 


waſted with heavy fatigue and afflicted with many wounds, 
in a battle which, however ſucceſsful in the iſſue, had 
proved ſo doubtful and perillous. In the cloſe of the 
evening arrived the whole power of vESPAS1TIANS army. 
As they - marched over hills of ſlain, and through the 
monuments and traces of a carnage ſo recent, they con- 
cluded the war to be completely finiſhed, and inſiſted to 
be led directly to Cremona, either to bring theſe van- 
quiſhed forces to ſurrender, or to force the place. This 


was the plauſible language which openly they uſed : but 


privately every particular reaſoned with himſelf in the 
terms following; That the City, as it was ſituated in 
«. a plain, might be taken by ſtorm. In forcing an en- 


trance in the dark, they ſhould be prompted with the 


ee fame reſolution, and have greater latitude for ſpoiling. 
Now if they awaited the return of day, preſently ſup- 


2 | « plications 
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drown the voice of any one w 


« plications would be offered, preſently peace would be 
« accepted; and for their toils and wounds they ſhould 
« only reap renown and the praiſe of clemency, grati- 
« fications barren and vain; but to the Commanders of 


* 


< Legions and principal Officers would accrue the wealth 


« of Cremona: fince to the ſoldiers belonged the plunder 


„ of a town taken by the ſword, as to the Leaders, 


« when gained by ſurrender.” The authority of their 
Tribunes and Centurions they 3 ſlighted; and to 

© offered to reaſon with 
them, they thundered with their arms, ready to renounce 
all command unleſs they were forthwith led on. 

AN roxlus having now conveyed himſelf into the 
crowd, after he had by his preſence and authority pro- 
cured filence, declared, © That of no part of their glory, 
cc of no part of their recompence ſought he to deprive 


« men ſo well deſerving: but between an army and its 
ec Leaders the duties were ſhared and diſtindt. To the 
c ſoldiers it appertained to dare danger, to long for the 
s combat. The Generals ſhewed their excellence in pro- 


ce yiding againſt exigences, in concerting judicious mea- 
ce ſures; nay oftner by patience and procraſtination, than by 
« haſte and hazard, their ſucceſs was obtained. As he 


ce had, at the peril of his life, and by the dint of his ſword, 


„ promoted the late victory with all his. might, he was 
c ready to contribute the aſſiſtance of his counſels and 


„ opinion; parts eſſential to a General. In truth, the 


ce difficulties to be encounter d, admitted no queſtion 
« or doubt; namely, the night, the unknown ſituation 
« of the City, the enemy maſters of it, on all hands 


opportunities for circumvention and ambuſh. Enter 


« they ought not, even though the gates were thrown 
« open, even though it were full day, till after ſure ſearch 
« and intelligence. Would they indeed begin the aſſault, 


<« while yet bereft of light to diſcover where lay the 


ce moſt eaſy and acceſſible places, or what was the height 
« of the walls? Or before it was determined whether the 


e City were to be attacked by miſſive engines and flights 


cc of darts, or by works and machines for battery?” Then 
turning round to particulars, he enquired of each, If 


4 with him he had brought a hatchet, a pickax, and other 


4 « utenſils 
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e utenſils for beſieging towns?” As they owned that they 
had not; he cried, © With ſwords and ſpears alone can 


« any bande poſſibly break through and overthrow City- 


be walls Should we be conſtrained to throw up a ram- 


ce under penthouſes of boards, and ſheds of hurdles; muſt 
« ye not, in ſuch diſtreſs, remain like the vulgar herd, 
<« ever thoughtleſs and improvident, impotently ſtaring 
tc at the lofty towers and ſtrong bulwarks of our enemies? 
« Better it is to delay for one night; and, when our 
« warlike engines and machines are brought, carry with 


« us power and victo 


Ar the ſame inſtant. 15 diſpatched to 8 the 


N and followers of the camp, accompanied by 


the freſheſt of the cavalry, to bring a ſupply of proviſi- 


ons, with whatever elſe the preſent exigency required. 


As the ſoldiers could not bear this but with impatience 
and regret, an inſurrection was juſt beginning, when 


ſome horſemen, who had advanced cloſe to the walls of 


Cremona, there ſeized certain ſtragglers from thence. By | 


them a diſcovery was made, That fix Legions of v 1- 
« TELLIUs, and the whole boſthwhich had quartered at 


6 Hoſtilia, having learnt the defeat of their fellows, had 


6c that ſame day 3 thirty. miles, and Were juſt ap- 

ct proaching arrayed for battle. The minds of the men, 
otherwiſe ſtubborn and ungovernable, upon this terrible 
alarm, became pliant and open to the counſel of their 


Commander. The third Legion he ordered to poſt them- 


ſelves upon the Poſthumian —— Adjoining to it, 


upon the left, ſtood the ſeventh, called Galbiana, in the 


plain; next to this the ſeventh named Claudiana, to which 
a common ditch, fuch as the country preſented, ſerved 
for an entrenchment. Upon the * was placed the 


eighth, in fields open to the great road; then the thir- 


teenth, interſperſed in a cloſe copſe. Such was the diſpo- 


ſition of the ſeveral: Eagles and Enſigns of the Legions. 


The ſoldiers were intermixt in the dark, at the allot- 
ment of chance. Next to the third Legion ſtood the 
banner of the Prætorians; the auxiliary Cohorts upon 
the wings ; and the Cavalry. covered the flanks and the 


rear. SIDo and /ITALICUS from Suevia, at the head 
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of a choice band of their —_— ſerved i in the foremoſt 5 


ranks. 


Now the army of VITELLIUS, 01 in all dilcrevioi 
ought to have reſted at Cremona, and, having by meat 
and ſleep recover d their vigour, fiercely beſet the ene- 
my next day, and puſhed them to an overthrow, while 


ſpent and diſabled with cold and faſting; yet, wanting a 


ruler and deſtitute of counſel, about the third hour of 


the night, ruſhed precipitately upon the forces of vzs- 
ASIAN already prepared and even embattled. Under 


what form they came on to the aſſault, I dare not under- 
take to explain, diſorder' d as it was by darkneſs and their 
own rage: though others have recounted, that the fourth | 
Legion named Macedonica occupied the right wing; that 
the fifth and fifteefith, ſtrengthened with the Vexillaries 
of the ninth, the ſecond, and the twentieth, (all three 


Britiſh Legions) conſtituted the main battle, and, that 
the ſixteenth, the two and twentieth, and the krſt, fur- 


niſhed the left wing. The ſoldiers of thoſe called Rapax 


and /talica had mingled themſelves throughout all the 
companies. The cavalry and auxiliary bands choſe their 
_ own ſtation, During the whole night the combat held 
ambiguous, ſhifting, tragical; now deſtructive to theſe, 


anon to thoſe. Nothing availed bravery, ' and nothin 2 
ſtrength, nor in truth the eyes, now deprived of diſcern- 


ment. In both hoſts the arms were alike, and the watch 


word of each, by being frequently asked and repeated, 
became Enown to the other. * Intermingled without diſ- 
tinction were the ſtandards, Juſt as oppoſite parties could 
ſeize them from their enemies, and pull them hither and 
thither. Moſt ſorely beſet was the Tevinth! Legion, one 
lately by GAL B A enrolled. Out of it fix Centurions of 


principal rank were ſlain, and ſome of the enſigns were 


taken. The Eagle itſelf aTiL1vs verus had preſerved ; 
the chief Centurion this, who in its defence flew heaps 
of the enemy, and at laſt periſhed himſelf. 

To his ſinking battalions ANT ONIUsö ard ſup- 
port, by calling to their aſſiſtance the bod y of Prætorians. 
They at the firſt encounter repulſed the foe, and anon 
ſuffered a repulſe. For, the ſoldiers of virELLIUSs had 


now removed their miſſive engines, and planted them 
2 3 upon 
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upon the ridge of the Poſthumian way, that thence with 
more room and over the clear fields they might diſcharge 
their deadly contents, which before flew at random, and 
without annoying the foe, ſmote the buſhes. One of 
amazing bulk, of the ſort called Bal fie, belonging to the 
fifteenth Legion, overthrew the enemy's ranks,” by pour- 
ing upon them great maſſy ſtones; and deſtruction more 
extenſive had followed, but for. 0 common ſoldiers, 
who adventur d upon an exploit of ſignal renown. From 
amongſt the ſlain they furniſhed themſelves with ſhields, 
and paſſing undiſcover d, cut the ligatures and ſprings 
of the engines. They were indeed preſently ſlaughter d, 
and thence their names have periſhed : Of the action it- 
ſelf, no doubt is made. To neither fide was fortune yet 
leaning, when the night being well nigh ſpent, the 
moon riſing preſented the contending armies to fight, but 
deceived the eye. More favourable however ſhe proved 
to that of vesyASIAN, as ſhe ſhone upon their backs: 
for, againſt the ſhadows of the men and horſes, thus 
magnified, as againſt their real bodies, the darts and ar- 
rows of the enemy were deceitfully directed, and fell ere 
they reached their aim. The bands of vir EILLIVs, who 
from the reflection in front ſtood clear in view, were ex- 
poſed, quite defenceleſs and ſurprized, to be galled by men 
who thus annoyed them as it were from a hiding place. 
ANroius therefore, now that he could diſtinguiſn 
his own men, and be by them diſtinguiſhed, ſet himſelf 
to animate them ſeverally by different inſtigations, ſome 
by ſhame and reproof, many by applauſe and exhorta- 
tion, all by hopes and promiſes. The Legions from Pan- 
nonia he asked, © From what motive they had again 
ec betaken thernfelves to arms? This was the field in which 
i they might obliterate the ſtain of their former diſgrace; : 
e here they might recover their glory.” Then turning 
to thoſe from Maha, he rouſed them, „As the men 
« who began the revolt, and were the firſt movers of the 
« war. In vain they had defied the powers of vIrEL- 
« 11Us with big words and menaces, if they could not 
bear their looks and blows.” In this manner he reaſoned 
with ſuch as he happened to accoſt. To the third Le- 


gion he diſcourſed more copiouſly, and to their memory 
recalled 
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recalled their feats of renown ancient and late; How 
« under ANTHONY they had overthrown the ane 
« under coR BUL O the Armenians; and not long ſince 
cc diſcomfited the Sarmatians. He next applied, with 
great wrath, to the Prætorians. For you, ſaid he, if 
ce you. conquer not now, what other General will ever 
« receive you, what other camp will admit you, who 
« are no longer ſoldiers, but degraded ? Yonder amongſt 
ce the foes are your banners and your arms, and — oh 
« if you are vanquiſhed, death abides you for, of your 
« ſhame. you have already ſeen the end. I here enſued 
from every quarter cries and ſhoutings; and juſt then the 
third Legion, according to the Cuſtom in Syria , Fad 
their adoration to the rifing ſun. _ 
Fon this incident a rumour: flew, whacker fortui- 
tous or by the General contrived, | . That uucianus 
« was arrived, and between the armies mutual ſalutations 
cc had paſſed.” Inſtantly they preſſed to a cloſer charge, 
as if really reinforced by freſh ſuccours. In truth, vi TEI- 
LIUS his hoſt were 5 become looſer and disjoined ; 
as men who, without a'Leader to controul them, cloſed 
or opened juſt as particulars were moved by the impulſe 
of their own fury or fear. When anToN1vus perceived 
them diſorder d and plying, he puſhed them vehemently 
with a ſtrong and 4 4 7 band; and their ranks yield- 
ing were utterly broken: nor was it poſſible to reſtore 
them, as they were embarraſſed and obſtructed by their 
own carriages and engines. The conquerors too, eager 
to purſue, covered in parties the whole way. The more 
ſignal was this ſlaughter, for that in it a ſon ſlew his fa- 
K I ſhall here recount the fact and the names of the 
men, as the {ame are recorded by vIPsTANUS MBSS4L LA. 
ULIUS MANSUETUS, a native of Spain, liſting in the 
Legion called Rapax, left behind him at home a ſon, 
then a boy. He afterwards growing up, and having been 
under GALBA enrolled into the ſeventh Legion, happened 
here to confront his father, and wounded him fo that he 
fell. Whilſt he rifled this his parent juſt expiring, he 
was by him known, and knew him again. He then em- 
braced his pale coarſe, and with a voice doleful and fad, 


ſupplicated the manes of his father © to be atoned, nor 
2 cc to 


i 


« to hold him in horrour as a parricide ; upon the Pub- 


« lic only the crime was to be charged; and, in a general 


4 tumult of civil arms, poor and diminutive was the part 
of a ſingle ſoldier.” He at the fame time lifted up 
the body, digged a grave, and towards his parent diſ- 


charged the laſt duty. Such who were neareſt obſerved 


what paſſed, as did then many more. Hence through 


the whole hoſt the wonderful accident flew, with many 
wailings, and with bitter execration upon a war thus un- 


natural and barbarous. Yet with ne'er the more reluc- 


tance they proceeded firſt to butcher, then to ſpoil their 
kinſmen, their relations, nay their brethren. - They tell, 


what a crying iniquity has been done, and do it. 


Uro their approach to Cremona, there preſented it 


ſelf a task altogether new and immenſe. In the war 


againſt oTHo, the ſoldiers from Germany had pitched 
their camp quite round the walls, and quite round their 


camp had drawn a great trench; and to this too had fince 
added freſh bulwarks. At fight of all theſe the conque- 


rors-were checked, and heſitated, as in truth their Leaders 
were unreſolved what directions to give. To proceed to 
the aſſault with an army already waſted and weary with 
the continued toils of a day and a night, were an en- 
terprize full of difficulty; and, as no ſuccour or refuge 
was nigh, it were full of danger. If to Bedriacum they 
ſhould return, intolerable were the fatigue from a journey 
ſo long, and vain and abortive would then prove their 
victory gained. Should they here ftay and encamp, this 
too was a courſe to be dreaded fo near the enemy: for 
that by a ſudden ſally he might attack and diſtreſs the 
men when diſperſed and employed in their works. Above 
all their apprehenſions was that adminiſter'd by their own 
ſoldiers, men apter to tempt perils than to bear delays. 
To them all meaſures that were ſafe were diſtaſteful, and 
in feats of temerity they placed their hopes: ſo that for 
all the ſlaughter which they ſuffered, for all their gorings, 
and their blood ſpilt, they found full compenſation in the 
luſt and fruition of ſpoil. E 

To this humour ANTON Ius yielded, and ordered the 
ſoldiers, in the form of a ring, to inveſt the entrench- 
ment for an equal aſſault. At firſt the conflict was main- 
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tained by diſtant vollies of ſtones and arrows; whence 
upon the forces of vxSYAS IAN the ſoreſt havock fell, as 
againſt them blows were dealt with force ſuperior from 


above. Anon he aſſigned different Nations to the Le- 


gions, round the ramparts and againſt the ſeveral gates; 
that by thus dividing the task into lots the coward might 


be diſtinguiſhed from the brave, and a competition for 


glory animate all. To the third Legion and the ſeventh 
belonged the quarter facing the road to Bedriacum; as 
did that upon the right hand to the eighth, and to the 
ſeventh named Claudiana. The ardour of the thirteenth 


Legion carried them directly to the Port towards Brixia. 


There enſued a ſhort reſpite, till from the neighbouring 
fields were brought ſpades and pickaxes by ſome, by others 
hooks and ladders. Then raiſing their ſhields over their 
heads, and thence forming a continued ſhell; under its 


| ſhelter they advanced to the foot of the bulwarks; On 


both ſides was poſſeſſed the military proweſs of Romans: 


The bands of virzLLIVS hurled down quantities of 


ſtones immenſely large ; and as the. ſhell thus battered 
became looſe and tottering, with ſpears and long poles 
they pierced and rent it, till they had thus quite diſſolved 
the contexture of the ſhields; then beat to the ground 
the men beneath, and ſlaughter'd or maimed them with 
huge havock. 832 u 

Tux onſet began to ſlacken and diſcontinue, till the 
Leaders who found the ſoldiers exhauſted, and unmoved 
by exhortations barren of profit, pointed to Cremona and 
offered it as their ſpoil. Whether by Ho Rus this device 
was ſtarted, as MESSALLA recounts, or whether more cre- 
dit be due to the authority of caius eLinius, who 


charges it upon AN TON HUS; is: a doubt which I cannot 


eaſily clear. I ſhall only ſay that, even in this proceed- 


ing, crying and horrible as it was, neither did aNToN1us, 
nor did HoRMUS, in the leaſt vary from the courſe of 
their paſt lives and infamy. Thus encouraged nothing 
could ſcare or retard the men: regardleſs of wounds and 
blood, they laboured to demoliſh the rampart, preſſed 
and battered the gates, ſtood upon the ſhoulders of one 


another, climbed upon the ſhell of ſhields now reſtored, 
and ſeized the weapons in the hands of the enemy, nay 


the 


the hands too which held them. Together headlong 
tumbled the hale and the maimed, ſuch as were half Jead 
with ſuch as were juſt dying; and together they periſhed 
under various forms: fo that here in all its Shaſtiy views, 
the horrors of death were diſplayed, 

By the ſeventh Legion and the third the feral con- 
E flict was maintained. The General too, AN TONIUSs, with 

a ſelect detachment of Auxiliaries, exerted himſelf in the 
ſame quarter. When the party of YITELIIUs were no 
longer able to ſuſtain the ſhock of men all obſtinately 
combined to ſucceed or die, and as their diſcharges — 

above were all diſſipated by the ſhell of ſhields below; 
they at laſt hurled down upon the aſſailants the miſſiye 
engine itſelf, huge and ponderous as it was. As this 
failed not to cruſh and overwhelm thoſe upon whom it 
fell, ſo in its own overthrow it involved that of the pin- 
nacles and ridge of the ramparts. At the ſame 57, i 
the tower adjoining yielded to the continual volleys of 
ſtones, and fell. Whilſt here the ſeventh Legion, formed 
into a band ſharp in front, ſtrove to enter, the third with 
their ſwords and axes broke the gate. That caivs vo- 
LUSIUS, a ſoldier of the third Legion, was the firſt who 
forced an entrance, is apparent from. the concurrence of 
all hiſtorians. He having mounted the rampart, puſhed 
down all who reſiſted, and by his hand and Nis voice 
manifeſting himſelf to his Ger , Cried aloud that the 
camp was taken. The reſt then burſt in: for vir 1- 
Livs his men were reduced to utter diſmay and leaping 
with great hurry from the battlements. With the bodies 
of the ſlain was filled the whole hot between the camp 
and Cremona. 

HERE again was preſented a new. ſcene of difficulties 
and fatigues, the walls of the City mighty and high, ſtrong 
towers of ſtone, with vaſt bars of iron the gate ſecured, 
the ſoldiers already brandiſhing their inſtruments of de- 
ſtruction, the inhabitants numerous and devoted to the 
party of vITELLIUs, in the town a great part of Italy 
_ aſſembled at the fair now holden there upon ſtated days: 

An incident this which to thoſe who defended it vielded 
matter of ſuccour, becauſe of the multitude; and, to thoſe 
who attacked it, matter of ſtimulation, becauſe of the 
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prey. Axroxtus ordered fire to be immediately ſet to 
all the moſt ſumptuous and beautiful buildings in the 
neighbourhood of the City; if peradventure the people 
of Cremona might, by ſeeing their poſſeſſions deſtroyed, 
be induced to change their allegiance. Into fuch houſes 
as ſtood near the walls and in height exceeded the bat- 
tlements, he conveyed all his braveſt men, enow to fill 
the upper ſtories; from whence with rafters, tiles and 
flaming torches, they drove away all who made _ 


fition. 0 
ALREADY the Legions had compatted 2 Glands 


themſelves into a ſhell, whilſt others were now pouring 


volleys of ſtones and darts, when the bravery of the Vi- 
tellian bands began by little and little to droop. Each, in 
proportion as he excelled in rank, was forward to yield 
to fortune: they feared that, were Cremona too once 


ſtormed, there would be no longer room for pardon _ 


and all the fury of the conquerors. would recoil, 


upon the rabble of ſoldiers, bare and indigent, but od 


the Tribunes and Centurions, men whole blood pro- 
miſed booty. The common men perſiſted in their op- 
poſition, they Who beyond the preſent think not, and 


from the lowneſs of their lot derive the greater ſafety. 


They roved through the ftreets, or lay retired in the 
houſes; and ſought not peace even at a time when they 


had dropped all efforts of war. The chief Officers abo- 


liſhed the name and images of VITELLIUS:: from CE CH 


Na too they removed his bonds (for even then he was un- 
der them) and beſought him to plead in their behalf for 
mercy. As he denied their ſuit and ſwelled with haugh- 
tineſs and ſcorn, they perſevered to importune him with 


many tears. The laſt inſtance this ſurely and the higheſt 
of affliction and abaſement, when ſo many brave men 


were reduced to ſupplicate the ſuccour of a traitor. Next 


they hung from the walls the ſacred hoods and vails 


from the Temples; and, when anToxnius had ordered 
all violence to be ſtayed, they bore forth their Eagles and 
Banners. After followed the ſorrowful hoſt without their 
arms, and with their eyes faſtened to the ground. Around 
them gathered the conquerors, and at firſt inſulted them 


with revilings, nay were near chaſtifing them with blows: 


4 6 yet, 
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yet, as it was perceived how tamely the vanquiſhed pre- 
ſented their perſons and faces to all indignities, how they 
had relinquiſhed all pride and fierceneſs, and bore with 
ſignal patience all their calamities, it began to be re- 
member d, that theſe were the ſame men, who having 
gained the late victory at Bedriacum, had tempered their 
ſucceſs with lenity. But, as ſoon as ECINA approached, 
arrayed and attended with Lictors and the Robe of State, 
and paſſed in the pomp of Conſul, through a lane pur- 
poſely made in the throng, rage ſeized the conquering, 
hoſt, With his pride they bitterly upbraided him, with 
his cruelty ; nay, ſuch is the abhorrence naturally annext 
to deeds of villany, that they even upbraided him for his 
revolt. AN TONIS checked their violence, and furniſhing 
him with a guard, ſent him away towards vt? ASIAN. | 
Tx populace of Cremona, the while, were ſorely 
oppreſſed amongſt ſuch a multitude of armed men. They 
were in truth threatened with a preſent maſſacre, till, 
by the entreaties of the Leaders, the raging ſoldiers "thy 
came afſwaged. ANToN1Us moreover calling an aſſem- 
| bly made a 8 full of high applauſes upon the con- 
querors, full of gentleneſs —— the vanquiſhed.. To 
Cremona his expreſſions boded neither mercy nor wrath. 
The army, beſides their inherent luſt of plunder, were 
ſtimulated by an old rancour to ſeek the overthrow. of 
that Colony. The inhabitants were believed, even in the 
war againſt orHO, to have ſupported the ip of v 
TELLIUS. Soon after, when the thirteenth Legion had 
been left to rear an Amphitheatre there, as the lower 
Citizens every where have ſpirits pert and ſcornful, they 
of Cremona had with biting and petulant jeſts ps it 
rovoked and - derided: the men. To hei ghten this ill 
— and deſpight there concurred the An combat of 
Gladiators preſented. there by, INA, and that the fame | 
place had been now. twice the ſeat! of the war, that it had 
furniſhed the army of vI RL I 1Us: with proviſions, that 
even ſome of the women were lain in the fight, carried 
thither by their paſſionate zeal for the cauſe. Moreover, 
by means A the Fair, the City, though in itſelf very rich, 
was filled with a diſplay of wealth ſtill more abundant. 


* other Leaders were all eclipſed byi anTon1ys. Upon 
Vol. II. — x | him 
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him his ſignal fortune and fame drew all eyes. He, to 
waſh himſelf from the ſtains of blood, had preſent re- 
courſe to a bath, where a word which he happened to 
drop, was quickly remarked and divulged. As he com- 
plained of the imperfect warmth, he added, that © it 
« would ſuddenly prove abundantly hot.” A faying this 


which, tho pleaſantly uttered to his ſlaves, upon him 


turned the whole odium and indignation of the Public, 
as if by this he had given the watch word for ſetting fire to 
Cremona, which was already all in a blaze. So 

InTo it there had ruſhed forty thouſand men, all in 
their arms; of the baſe retainers to the camp, a greater 
number and more abandoned to feats of licentiouſneſs and 
barbarity. No ſecurity accrued from the age of perſons, 
none from dignity of place, and neither proved a reſtraint 
from joining acts of conſtupration to thoſe of murder, and 
acts of murder to thoſe of conſtupration. Men ſtooping 


under a load of years, and matrons paſt their age, as they 


would yield no price, were dragged along in mockery 
and mirth. When fi their way there fell any virgin grown, 
or lovely boy; after allthe limbs of the tender prey were 


rent aſunder by the ſtruggles and competition of theſe 


ſons of &rvelty ; then; in the rage of 1 with 
ids other. Whilft 
from the ſeveral Temples they were carrying loads of trea- 


ſure, or the ſacred gifts and ornaments of maſſy gold, 


every one under a burthen of his own, they were them- 
ſelves ſpoiled and flaughtered by others who were ſtronger. 
Some deſpiſing the booty which was preſent and obvious, 
by mercileſs tortures and ſtripes forced the proprietors to 
ſearch out whatever they had concealed, to dig up what- 
ever they had buried. In their hands they bore flaming 


torches: Theſe they threw, as notable ſport, into empty 


houſes, ſuch as they had juſt ſtripped, and into Tem- 


army differ ent in language and cuſtoms, an army vari- 
ouſly eompoſed, of Roman Citizens, of confederates and 


of ſtrangers; various too and different were, their paſ- 


fions and purſuits; and to every dne ſome or other act 


cf violence ſeemed right: not was any act vhatſoever 
forborn as unjuſt. During four whole days did Cremona 
; | N * | . | | 4 N 
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bear depredations and the flames. When under the 


fury of the fire all things, whether ſacred or profane, 


had ſubſided, the Temple of xEYHI Is, ſtanding with- 
out the walls, remained intire, whether, by its ſitua- 
tion, not expoſed, or by the interpoſition of the Goddeſs 
pee ved. 

Suck was the end of Cremona, two hundred and 
eighty fix years aſter its riſe. It was founded under the 


Conſulſhip of TiB8zzius sEMRONIUS and PuBLIUs 


CORNELIUS, When HANNIBAL was ready to fall into 
Italy, as a barrier againſt the Gauls on the other fide 


the Po, or any other power meditating an irruption 


from beyond the Alps. Thus it grew and flouriſhed in 
number of people, convenience of rivers, richneſs of ter- 
ritory, and affinities with other nations of Italy; a Colony 
in all our foreign wars never hurt, but in our civil diſſen- 
tions ſignally unhappy. ANTonrvs, ſtruck with ſhame 
for the barbarity committed, which upon him was con- 
tinually drawing freſh abhorrence; iſſued a public order, 
That no one ſhould preſume to hold captive any citi- 
« zen of Cremona.“ Vain too and unprofitable to the 
ſoldiers had ſuch prey been renderedaby the unanimous 
combination of Italy, to refuſe the purchaſe of ſueh for 
their ſlaves. Thus they who had them began to murder 
them. When this inhumanity became known, their Kin- 
dred and relations made haſte to redeem them. Shortly 
after the remainder of the people returned to Cremona. 
The places of public reſort, and the Temples were reſtored 
by the liberality and contribution of the Colony. They 
had moreover, to encourage them, ſpecial countenance 
and exhortation from vesPASIAN. OO 
Fo the reſt; as through putrefaction and carcaſſes 


the ground was polluted and noiſome, the vanquiſhers 


could not long lodge upon the ruins in which the City 


was buried. They therefore retired three miles from thence, 


and finding the ſoldiers of vIT E LIus ſcattered and diſ- 
mayed, replaced them again, each under his former ban- 


ner. Over Illyricum too they diſperſed the conquered 


Legions; left; as the civil War ſtill ſubſiſted, they might 
form dangerous deſigns. They thereafter ſent: meſſengers 


into Britain and into both Spains, there to blazon their 
2h victory; 
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victory; as into Gaul they alſo diſpatched JULIUS CA» 
LENUS a Tribune, and into Germany AaLPINUS MON 
AN Us Commander of a Cohort, two Officers choſen for 
oſtentation and parade, as the latter was of Treves, the 
former an Eduan, both partizans of viTELL1us. At the 
ſame time, ouards were poſted upon the paſſes of the 


Alps, from a jealouſy entertained of Germany, as if for | 


the ſuccour of viTELLIus that country were arming. 
Now vITELLIUs, when CECINA was departed, SN 
ing in a few days after cauſed FaBius VALENS to take 


the field, abandoning the functions of an Emperor, ſmo- 


thered all his cares in voluptuouſneſs and exceſs, made 
no warlike preparations , by no military exerciſes pre- 
ſerved the vigour of the ſoldiers, by no pathetic harangues 
inſpired them with confidence and zeal, ſhewed himſelf 
not in public, nor courted the * en of the people, 
but buried in the bowers and alleys of his gardens, had in 


oblivion equally drowned all thoughts of things-paſt, pre- 
ſent, and future; like certain beaſts ſo liftleſs and heavy, 


that if you throw them but provender, lye ſtill for ever, 


reſigned to ſtupidity and ſlumbering. Under this plight 
of Noth and gluttony, in the grove at Aricinum, he was 
alarmed with tidings of the deſertion of Lucitivs BAs- 
sus, and the defection of | the Fleet at Ravenna. Soon 
after came another melancholy account yęt blended with 


joy, that ENA had revolted but by the army was caſt 


into bonds. In his ſpirit undiſcerning and ſtupid, joy over- 
came anxiety. Back he returned to Rome with mighty 
alacrity and exultation, and in a full aſſembly accumu- 


lated many praiſes upon the duty and devotion of the 


ſoldiers. Upon euBLius aN us, Captain of the Præ- 
torian Guards, becauſe of his i intimacy with ECIN A, he 
ordered chains to be put, and in Ti one: ſubſtituted 


| 1 VARU S. 


Epteſently after met the dune and to, han 1 
Gef himſelf in a ſpeech purpoſely framed; with ſtrains 
high and boaſting. To theſe the Senators replied; in many 
flights of elaborate flattery. The firſt who propoſed judg- 
ment to paſs againſt EOINA, a judgment deadly and 
terrible, was 1.U.c1Us VITETIIUSs. Immediately all the 
reſt, in a ſtile of indignation well ſtudied, declared their 


abhorrence, 
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abhorrence, That he who was Conſul ſhould thus be- 
« tray the Commonweal, he who was General, his Em- 
C peror, he, upon whom had been poured riches 18 vaſt, 
« public honours ſo many, his friend you benefactor,” 
Thus they appeared to complain in behalf of vitzLLI1us, 
but in reality uttered their own juſt grief and reſentment. 
In all their ſpeeches not a man dropped the leaſt invec- 
tive againſt the oppoſite Leaders. They only blamed 
« the miſtake and indiſcretion of the armies,” and with 
great circumſpection avoided all mention of vESYASIAN. 
One too was found who by ſervile court obtained the 
Conſulſhip for one day, (as ſo much remained of cz cina's 
term) with infinite deriſion upon him who beſtowed, as 
well as upon him who accepted. Upon the laſt day of 
October, xosciuvs REGULUS began this his Magiſtracy, 
and with the day his Magiſtracy ended. It was by wiſe 
men obſerved, that never till then had one Conſul been 
ſubſtituted to another, till the office were firſt abrogated, 
or a law ſolemnly publiſhed. For there had been before 
a Conſul for one © CANINIUS REBILUS, during the 
Di&atorſhip of juL1ius carsar, at a juncture when of- 
fices were ſhortened to n ſuch as had merited i in the 
civil War. 
DuxING theſe FP was publicly Line the death of 
JUNIUS'BLESUsS, and employed the tongues of all men. 
Concerning it I have learnt the following account. V 1- 
TELLIUS, Whilſt he laboured under a grievous malady 
in the gardens of SER v1L1Us, perceived, during the night, 
a tower in the neighbourhood illuminated with a multi- 
tude of lights. As he expreſſed curioſity to know the 
occaſion, 4 was informed, That cx cina TuscCus ce- 
& Jebrated-at his houſe a great banquet for many gueſts, 
c but the foremoſt in dignity was JUNIUS BLESUs.” In 
recounting | particulars, terrible aggravations were made 
and every thing miſrepreſented, -*< What pompous prepa- 
« rations and parade, to what flights of gayety and mad 
« revellings they had let looſe their minds.” Nor were 
there wanting ſome to arraign Tus cvs himſelf and others: 
but they charged 3LEsUs as more criminal than all, 
That whilſt the Emperor languiſhed under fickneſs, he 
4 {us kept days of feſtivity and rejoicing.” When to 
Vol. II. Aa a 9 ſuch 
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ſuch as eagerly watch the paſſions and diſguſts of Princes, 
it appeared manifeſt, that the Emperor was exaſperated, 
and the doom of -31LzsUs might be accompliſhed, upon 
LUCIUS VITELLIUS was preſently devolved the task of 
maintaining the accuſation. He, from a ſpirit of malig- 
nity and envy, bearing ſpecial enmity to s1.ssUs, for 
that in a reputation glorious and popular, he fo far ſur- 
paſſed himſelf, contaminated with every fort of infamy, 
went directly and opening the Emperor's chamber, catched 
in his arms the Emperor's ſon, and before him fell upon 
his knees. To the other, who enquired into the cauſe 
of ſuch his confuſion, he anſwered, «© That from no dread 
« of his own, from no anxiety for himſelf, he came thus 
te to pour out his prayers and tears: No; it was for his 
« brother, it was B the children of his brother, that 
ce theſe prayers were uttered and theſe tears flowed. In 
« vain was VESPASIAN feared, he whom ſo many Ger- 
cc man Legions, whom ſo many Provinces, all faithful 
<« and brave, whom finally tracts ſo immenſe of land and 
&« ſea, concurred to repell and confine to regions far 
ce remote. It behoved him rather to guard againſt an 
« enemy within the walls of Rome, nay an enemy in 
his own boſom; one who for his anceſtors boaſted the 
«© Junian Houſe and that of Maxx ANTHONY; one 
<« ſprung from the race of the Cæſars, and officioully pre- 
« ſenting himſelf to the ſoldiers, to win their affections 
« by his complaiſance, to raiſe their admiration of his 
“ magnificence. Upon this object centered the minds of 
cc all men, whilſt vir ELI Ius, regardleſs of friends and 
“ enemies, cheriſhed his ſupplanter, him who from amidſt 
« the frolicks and wantonneſs of banqueting, beheld the 
« pains and agonies of the Prince. Upon the Emperor 
« it was incumbent for this night's inſolent and ill timed 
4 mirth, to repay him with a night doleful and deadly; 
« whence he might be convinced that virELLIus ſtill 
« lived, that he ſtill reigned, and, ſhould fate happen 
«© to remove him, had a ſon to ſucceed him,” © 
_ Wa1LtsT between the iniquity propoſed and fear for 
himſelf viTELLIUs wavered under perplexity and dif. 
4 may, left by deferring the doom of 3IESUS he ſhould 
1 haſten his own, and from openly ordering the execution 
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much public hate and horror might enſue, he found it 
the beſt expedient to diſpatch him by poiſon. To the 
guilt of this black exploit he added credit and proof, by 
viſiting B1.zsus in his laſt moments, with glaring marks 
of joy. He was alſo heard to drop an expreſſion full of 
barbarity, by declaring (for I ſhall repeat the very words) 
« That he had glutted his eyes by beholding the death 
{© of his enemy.” In zIEHSsus, beſides the ſignal ſplen- 
dor of his race, and the elegance of his life and accom- 
pliſhments, there had been found faith and allegiance not 
to be changed. He had been before courted by cz cina 
and other Grandees of the party, to join with them againſt 
VITELLIUS, whom even then they were caſting off whilſt 
his cauſe yet proſpered without check; but, with con- 

ſtancy unſhaken he rejected their ſuit, and ever ſhewed 
himſelf a man void of all ſtain, free from all faction, fond 
of no ſudden elevation whatſoever, and ſo much leſs fond 
of Sovereignty, that he e miſſed being deemed 

worthy of it. 
Fals VALENS, in the mean time, at the 1280 of a 
huge and effeminate hoſt of eunuchs and harlots, ad- 
vancing with a pace too ſlack and indolent for one who 
proceeded to war, received tidings ſent expreſs, that I u- 
C1LIUS zAssus had to the enemy betrayed the Fleet 
at Ravenna: and had he quickened his march, he might 
have prevented the defection of ENA, tlien halting, 
or at leaſt overtaken the Legions ere the battle had been 
risked. Nor were there wanting ſome to adviſe him, 
« That with a few faithful attendants, chuſing private 
ce ways, and avoiding” Ravenna, he ſhould travel di irectly 
« to Hoſtilia or Cremona.” To others it ſeemed more eligi- 


ble, to fend to Rome for the Prætorian Guards, and then 


« with a powerful band force their way.” He himſelf, 
yielding to fruitleſs procraſtinations, waſted in conſulting 
the opportunities for acting. Anon, ſlighting both theſe 
counſels, and ſhewing neither fufficient reſolution nor ſuf- 
ficient providence, „he choſe à part which in deſperate 
exigencies is ever the worſt, by following a middle courſe: i 
He wrote to VI ETHTUs and deſired ſuccours. 
From»2vITELLI9S' came three Cohorts with the Squa- 


com of. horſe from Britain: a number ill concerted, too 
© | | A | great 
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oreat to be led by ſtealth, not great enough to break through 


the enemy. For vALENS; even under all the diſtreſs 


and peril that encompaſſed FEI he forbore not to earn 
freſh infamy, but was branded for rioting in wicked and 
impure es, and for defiling the houſes of his ſeve- 

ral hoſts with feats of adultery got conſtupration. He 
was inveſted with power, he was furniſhed with treaſure, 
and he was now exerting the laſt efforts of debauchery 
in the overthrow of his fortune. At laſt, upon coming 
of the foot and horſe, appeared the unhappy abſurdity 
of the meaſures taken; ſince a band ſo ſmall, however 
faithful in their adherence they had been, were neither 


able to march through an enemy's country, nor had with 


them brought perfect ſteadineſs and fidelity. They were, 


however, checked by ſhame, and by reverence for the 


preſence of their General; reſtraints theſe which were 
not likely to laſt amongſt men thirſting after dangers, 
hardened againſt all ſenſe of reproach and diſhonour. 
Moved with this apprehenſion, and retaining with himſelf 
a few ſuch as had not changed their affections upon the 
change of fortune, he ſent forward the Cohorts to Ari- 
minum: The Cavalry he ordered to guard their rear. He 
himſelf turning aſide bent his courſe to Umbria, and from 
thence to Etruria. Having here learnt the iſſue of the 


battle at Cremona, he conceived a deſign no wiſe daſ- 


tardly, nay one which, had it been 8 would 
have produced very terrible events. He propoſed to em- 


bark for Narbon Gaul, and landing upon any part of that 


coaſt, rouſt all the Provinces of Gaul, and all the Ro- 

man e there, as alſo the ſeveral nations of Germany; 

and thence a new war. c 10 10 fil 
AcainsT the garriſon of Auiminum, diſmayed upon 


as departure of 'VALENS, CORNELIUS FUSCUS ad- 


vanced with an army, and ſending ſmall gallies round 


the neighbouring ſhore, beſet them by land and ſea. He 


alſo poſſeſſed himſelf of the plains of Umbria, and of the 
territories -of Picenum all along the Adriatick; Gulph. 
Thus between vEsPASIAN and VITELLIUS; all Italy was 
ſhared, and the ridges of the Apennine the common 
boundary. - F ABIUSsS YALENS having embarked in the 
Port of Piſa, was by a contrary wind or a calm, forced 
152 " | tt 
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to land at Monaco. Not far from thence abode MARE 
us MATURUs, Procurator of the Maritime Alps, a faith- 
ful adherent to viTELLIUs, one who, though all the 
country round eſpouſed the oppoſite party, had never 
ſwerved from his allegiance. From him vaitxs found 
a kind reception, but was deterred by him from venturing 
raſhly into Narbon Gaul, His followers at the fame time 
began to warp, their faith yielding to the force of fear. 
For into the oath to ves? ASIAN, VALERIUS PAULINUS | 
the Procurator had drawn all the States round about; an 
Officer this of known bravery, and VESPASIAN'S friend 
before his elevation. In the Colony of Forojulium too, 
as a City which commanded all acceſs from the ſea, he 
held a garriſon, conſiſting of men diſcharged by vir BT 
LIUS, now again all invited to take arms, No all frankly 
reſuming. them. So much the greater alſo was his ſway, 
for that Forojulium was his native City; and amongſt the 
Prætorians he poſſeſſed much perſonal reverence, as having 
been once their Tribune. Moreover the inhabitants, through 
partiality to their fellow-citizen, and in proſpect of aggran- 
diſing5themſelves, exerted all their might to ſupport the 
arty. When all theſe terrible diſpoſitions with ſuch care 
ſettled, and by the voice of rumour amply: heightened, 
were currently related amongſt. the adherents of 'v Tz i- 
us, already anxious and perplexed, rapius'valens 
returned directly to his veſſels with four of the Emperor's 
body guard, three friends, and as many Centurions. To 
MATURUS and the reſt, if they liſted to ſtay, and wear 
to VESPASIAN, full liberty was left. For what remains; 
to VALENS the ſea doubtleſs yielded greater ſecurity than 
any abode in cities or upon the ſhore; but, - whilſt: he 
remained under painful doubt about his future fortune, and 
rather certain what to avoid than upon what to rely, he 
was by the violence of contrary winds driven upon the 
Stechades, Iſlands near Marſeilles. There ſome gallies, 
purpoſely ſent by Aus, took him priſone. 
WIEN VALENS Was taken, all places followed the for- 
tune of the conqueror; as in Spain the example _ | 
from the firſt Legion named Aujutrix, which, in tender- 
neſs to the memory of oro, beating deſpight to vITEL- 
L1Us, drew at this time along with it the tenth alſo and 
Vol. Il Bb 1 c 
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the Gaathbo 3 ** in the eres of Guat! was: aby he- 
fitation found. And, as in Britain ſignal was the affec- 
tion found for vEsPASIAN, who had, in the reign of 
cLAuDIUs, commanded the ſecond Legion 3 and 
acquitted himſelf with great glory and martial preweſs; 


that country too acceded to his party; yet not without 


ſtruggle and oppoſition from the other Legion, in which 


many Centurions and many ſoldiers had been promoted 


by viTELL1Us, and were brought with regret to W 
4 prince whom they had already! experienced. 
Pro this animoſity and conteſt in the army, and 


from the rumours of our inteftine war, continually fly- 


ing, the Britains reſumed their ancient defiance and hoſ- 
küttles, led by the ſway of vsnus1U's, who beſides his 


| inherent fetocity of ſpirit and ſettled hate to the Roman 


name, was enflamed by perſonal enmity and rage towards 


Queen eAkTISMANDU a./ This Lady ruled over the Bri- 


gantes, mighty in tlie luſtre of her race. Her puiſſance 
too had been largely augmented, ſincechet takin gof King 
caARACTadus, whom by guile ſtherhad ſeized, 3 de- 


hvering him to the Romans had thence the inet of 
having embellihed 1 of-thd|Emper6r LA u- 
Blus-. -Henes; her great opulende, and hence the- wild 


riot following oper. i "Rejecting, VENUSIUS, who 


avas her — ſed VE LLOCATVUS his armour 
bearer, and upon — with her perſon confetred her 


a. n. By this act of reproach the: wrought the [preſent 


diſſolution of her Bouſe, With her Husband remained 
the zeal and; inchnations py the Statt: for the adulterer 


was engaged the lex /dnbſs of the Queen: and all her cru- 


exerted.) VRENVUSLus having called in ſuccours, and 
gained the Brigantes themſelves to zeuolt, reduced © a R- 
TI S MAN HUA to extreme peril and diſtreſs. From the 


Romans ſhe then implored a reinforcement; and indeed 


our. Cohorts and Squadrons of horſe, after add! encounters 
with variable ſucceſo reſcued the Queen herſelf from im- 


pending peril. The Kingdom —— to VENUSIUS, 


and upon us the wart Cl. 

-:Duzing the n 3 prevailed 
in Germany, as welf-throug h the ſpiritleſa conduct , of our 
W as through * xerbalem behaviour fr the Le- 


2 : gions. 
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gions. PIR that by aſſaults from foreign nations, 
and by the perfidiouſnek and defection of nations allied, 
1 Roman intereſt there had well nigh been aboliſhed. 
I ſhall hereafter recount the ſtory of this war, with its 
cauſes and events; for it eee long. The people of 
Dacia too were up in arms, a nation never well affected, 
and then by no awe reſtrained, ſince the army was with- 
drawn out of Mera. The firſt movements of affairs 
they had watehed with attention, but in quiet; Anon, 
when they had learnt that all Italy was in a blaze of war, 
and on both ſides hoſtile minds 2 haſtile doings, they 
ſtormed the winter lodgments of the auxiliary Cahorts 
and Cavalry, and became maſters of both banks of the 
Danube. They were already proceeding to demoliſh the 
entrenchments of the Legions, had not Mucianus ſent 
the fixth Legion to oppole them: for he was apprized 
of the victory at Cremona, and apprehended what a ter- 
rible ſtorm of foreign vielenee muſt from each quarter 
enſue; ſhould the Daelans and Germans once break in 
_ through different limits. Preſent and aſſiſting, as * 
elſe, ſo then ſurely was the! good fartune' of the Raman 
People, hich thither juſt at that inſtant drew MUcianus 
and-the forces of the Faſt; beſides that, ere he came, we 
had finiſhed the conteſt at Cremona. Fox rETIUS AcRrIPPA, 
juſt arrived from Aſia, Where he had governed for a year 
wick. Proconſular authority, was appointed Goyernor of 
Moezſia, with a ſupply of forces taken gut of the late army 
ol vir Elos; lince, to diſperſe them through the 
Provinces, and hold them. entangled in a war againſt 
Ms Was a meaſure FORAATIEA to preſerre dameſtic 
PEACE, + 
i Nom. — "other nations was them RS found. 
T hroughout Pontus, one who was a barbarian and a ſlave, 
and once Commander of the navy Royal there, had with 
_ potable ſuddenneſs excited an uproar of arms, It was 
aue Freedman to King POKEMON, and under 
him in times paſt mighty in power, now full of bit- 
terneſs and regret, ever ſince the Kingdom had been 
changed into a Roman Province. Array ing therefore in 
the name of | Y4 EL 118, the ſeyeral nations that dwell 
in Pontus, and with the proſpect of ſpoil, ſeducing all 


ſuch 
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fuch as were extremely indigent, he ſaw himſelf Leader 
of no inconſiderable band, and with great rapidity aſ- 
failed and entered Trapeſund, a City of Aſia exceeding 
ancient, founded by the Grecians upon the utmoſt con- 
fines of Pontus. There a Cohort was ſlain, the ſame for- 
merly retained in the ſervice of the King: they had there- 
after been preſented with the privilege of Roman Citizens, 
and thence in their arms and banners adhered to the 
uſage of the Romans, yet ſtill followed the idle life and 
licentious ſpirit of Greeks. He likewiſe burned the Fleet, 
and with ſcorn and inſults ſcoured the ſea then unguarded, 
as from thence MUc1aNnus had called the choice Gallies 
and all the Marines to Byzantium. Nay the neighbour- 
ing Barbarians, caſting off all reverence and fear, roved 
about for ſpoil, in veſſels haſtily built, ſuch as they call 
ſheds, ſhallow in the fides, wide at bottom, and framed 
without bandage of iron or braſs. When the ſea rages, 
nin proportion to the ſwelling of the waves they heighten 
the ſhell of their boats with additional planks, till by de- 
grees they cloſe above like a roof. Thus they roll amongſt 
the ſurges, with both ends ſharp, and formed to row in- 
differently hither or thither, with eaſe and ſafetx. 
AN affair this which merited the attention of vr sea- 
SIAN, who, to end it, choſe out a body of Vexillaries 
from the Legions, and for their Leader; vzxpius GB- 
MINUS, an Officer diſtinguiſhed in war. He, aſſailing the 
enemy whilſt they were diſconcerted and roaming aſunder 
in purſuit of prey, drove them into their veſſels; then 
in ſome gallies made with diſpatch, chaſed AN IETUs 
into the mouth of the river Hoßus; where he relied 
for ſafety upon the protection of 5x Docaus King of the 
Lazians, an ally whom he had purchaſed by money and 
preſents. And at firſt the King, in defence of his ſup- 
plicant, betook himſelf to menaces and arms: but, as ſoon 
as a recompence for his treachery was propoſed, and a 
war threatened, if he refuſed, his fidelity vaniſhed, like 
that of other Barbarians :- He ſtruck a bargain for the 
life of ax ETS, and ſurrender d all the fugitives. Thus 
ended that ſervile war. Whilſt veseas1aN was yet re- 


joicing over this victory, to ſee that upon all his meaſures 


there attended a torrent of ſucceſs ſurpaſſing his own 
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wiſhes, tidings of the battle at Cremona overtook him 
in Egypt. Hence he ſpeeded the faſter to Alexandria, 
that, ſince the army of viTELL1us was utterly broken, 
he might now alſo diſtreſs Rome itſelf by famine, a City 
ever needing ſupplies from abroad. For he was moreover 
preparing to invade Africa by land and ſea, a country fi- 
tuated upon the ſame coaſt, and by intercepting the ſour- 
ces of bread, to bring upon the enemy the calamity 
hunger and with it that of diſſention. 
WurirsT by ſuch changes as theſe over the "I of the 
whole earth, the fortune of the Empire was paſſing from 
one head to another, ANTONIUS PRIMUS proceeded by 
no means in the ſame meaſure of innocence after his ſuc- 
ceſs at Cremona. As he judged that what war could do 
he had amply done, and whatever was to follow would 
be eaſily accompliſhed; or whether it were that, in a 
ſpirit like his, a flow of felicity only laid open the ava- 
rice, pride and other vices hitherto ſmothered and lurking 
in it. He oppreſſed Italy as a country by conqueſt doomed 
to ſpoil; he ſoothed and courted the Legions as his own; 
in all his ſayings, in all his doings, he ſought to fortify 
himſelf, ſought to lay a mighty foundation of power: 
and chat he might inure the ſoldiers to wantonneſs and 
wild freedom, to the diſcretion of the Legions he frankly 
committed the choice of Centurions in the room of ſuch 
as were lain. By theſe popular ſuffrages, every the moſt 
factious and turbulent ſpirit came to be choſen: nor were 
the ſoldiers any longer under the controulment of their 
Leaders, but the Leaders forced headlong by the fury of 
the ſoldiers. Proceedings theſe apparently ſeditious, and 
contrived to debauch the army. Anon, he betook him- 
ſelf to feats of rapine, without the leaſt awe of Muc 
aNUs who was approaching; a negle& of more terrible 
E e than if he had contemned VESPASIAN in 
perſon. 36¹ op Fin 13 
FOR hs teſt; as winter ial nd this wha were 
flooded by the oreiflowing of the Po, the army marched 
forward, lightly exuipjers free from incumbrance and 
baggage. At Verona were left the Banners and Eagles of 
the victorious Legions, with all that were aged; and all 
that were maimed, as alſo many who were hale and un- 
Vol. II. „ 11 


hurt. As the rage of the war was already extinguiſhed, 
ſufficient it ſeemed to lead on the auxiliary Cohorts and 
Cavalry, with a choſen band from the Legions. The ele- 
venth Legion joined the hoſt; a Legion which at firſt had 
halted, but now, ſeeing the iſſue proſperous, grieved that 
in it they had had no ſhare. There accompanied theſe, 
fix thouſand Dalmatians lately levied. Of all theſe ad- 
ditional forces po PEUSs SILVANUS, a man of Conſular 
quality, was Leader: but in Ax Nis BAS SUS, Commander 
of that Legion, the whole controul and management lay. 


He, under the guiſe of ſubmitting and obeying, ruled 
SILVANUS, as one of himſelf impotent in war, and ever 
_ waſting in talk the ſeaſons of action: nor did AN NTUS 


fail to aſſiſt at whatever required diſpatch, with conſtant 


induſtry void of oftentation. To theſe forces were added 


all the ſelect Marines from Ravenna, men who made ſuit 


to be employed in the Legions. Their places in the Fleet 


were ſupplied by the Dalmatians. The Army and its 


Leaders halted at the Temple of Fortune, under doubt 


and heſitation about the purſuit of their main deſign: 


for they had heard that the Prætorian Cohorts were led 
out of Rome. They judged too that upon the Apennine 


they ſhould find guards poſted to oppeſe their paſſage. 


Beſides, they were terrified with want, in a country ut- 
terly deſolated by war, terrified with the ſeditious cla- 


mours of the ſoldiers now importunate for the donative 


which they call Clavarium. In truth, neither of money 
nor of grain had they made any proviſion. What diſ- 
concerted them and prevented it, was the temper of the 
ſoldiers ſo rapacious and eager, fince what they ſhould 


have received as allowance they raviſhed away and waſted 


as Prey. Ts Ste Fc 
Bux writers greatly celebrated I find it recorded, that 
amongſt the conquering army ſuch barbarous indifference 


was found to all feats whatſoever, natural or againſt na- 


ture, that a common ſoldier in the cavalry having aver- 
red, that in the late combat he had killed his brother, de- 
manded a recompence from the Commanders for the ex- 


I ploit. Nor were they at liberty, either by the laws of 


humanity, to diſtinguiſh ſuch murder with an honourable 
reward, or, by the nature and policy of the war to punith - 
I | It. 
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it. They poſtponed the man, as if to his ſervice and 
merit higher obligations were due than could preſent- 
ly be diſcharged. Any further account about it I find 
not in the hiſtorians. Yet in our civil Wars paſt there 
happened the like unnatural ſtroke: for, in the conflict 
againſt INN A at Janiculum, a ſoldier of Pompey's flew 
his brother, and anon himſelf, upon diſcovering his fad 
miſhap, as the ſtory is related by s18ENNa ſo much more 
prompt, in the days of our anceſtors, as was glory to 
crown acts of virtue, ſo was remorſe to follow evil deeds. 
Such incidents as theſe, revived from ancient ſtory, it will 
not prove foreign to recount, whenever the paſſage or 
place requires the ſame, either as examples of worthy ac- 
tions, or ſolacements for thoſe which are wicked. 

Bu anxTon1vus and the other Leaders of the party, 
it was after deliberation agreed, to ſend forward the horſe, 
in order to make ſpecial ſearch through all Umbria for 


a tolerable paſſage over the ridges of the Apennine, to 
bring up the Banners and Eagles, and all the ſoldiers left 


at Verona, and by ſea and the Po to have abundant pro- 
viſions brought. Some amongſt the Leaders there were, 
who ftudied to frame obſtacles and delays: For, ANT o- 


NIUS was already grown too mighty and aſſuming, and 


from MUC1ANUs they hoped a treatment more equal and 
friendly. The truth is, uuclANus fretted at fo quick 
a victory, and judged that were he not preſent at the 
entry into Rome, he ſhould be deprived of all ſhare in 
the war, and in the glory of the war. Hence to PRT 
Mus and varus he ſent frequent letters, full of doublings 
and uncertainty, now urging them to purſue their deſigns 
with vigour, anon recommending the advantages of pro- 
craſtination and coolneſs, in a ſtile ſo. contrived, that con- 
formably to the iſſue, whatever it were, he might eaſily 
diſown all miſcarriages, or eaſily challenge all ſucceſs. 


With much more openneſs did he tranſmit his meaning 
and aims to PLOTIUS G Hus, one lately dignified by 
 VESPASIAN with the rank of Senator, and Commander 


of a Legion, and to other Officers ſuch as he-truſted. 
They too all returned anſwers ſuch as cenſured the over- 
haſty motions of yx1Mus and varus, and ſuch as com- 
plemented uu Ns, who by conveying theſe letters to 


VESPASIAN, 
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1 „%% and addreſs the Leaders in Mœſia had been influenced 
we — and rouſed; by his vigour and perſeverance the mighty 

| 4 LY | « Alps had bern attempted and paſſed, Italy poſſeſſed, 
= = all ſuccours from Rhetia and Germany precluded. That 
—_ | « the Legions of viTELLIUs, when found to be at va- 
1 Cn c riance and even disjoined, had been broken by a furi- 
i « ous onſet from the horſe, then utterly diſcomfited by 
Y the infantry continuing the conflict and flaughter for 
bi % a whole day and night, was an action of conſummate 
41 “ luſtre and an action by himſelf accompliſhed. To the 
i « fortune of war only muſt be aſcribed the fall of Cre- 
# “ mona: in truth, with public damage much greater, 
"Mt c nay to the ee of many noble Cities, had our 
. « civil diſſentions of old been carried on. He was not 
. « one who fought for his Emperor with letters and meſ- 
it « ſengers, but for him expoſed his perſon and weilded 
Cit; « his arms. Yet he meant not to leſſen the glory of ſuch 
ik « as had attended the while to the eſtabliſhment of Aſia. 
I « The tranquillity of Mœſia had been their ſtudy: it had 
wi <« been his to preſerve and ſecure Italy. By his perſuaſi- 
| if ons and authority had the Provinces of Gaul and Spain, 
4 x « the moſt powerful quarters of the Roman world, been 
_ — 5 « brought to eſpouſe the cauſe of vESYASLIAN. But vain- 
{ | = ly beſtowed had been all his efforts, and fatigues, if 
1 « the recompences of ſo many perils were to be reaped 
16 . e by ſuch only as had risked none.” Neither did theſe 
Wl = things eſcape the knowledge of Mucianus. Hence be- 
1 tween them enſued 4 5 enmities, in the exerciſe of 
MY : which axnToNius acted with an openneſs unguarded, 

REI MUCIANUS 
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VESPASIAN, had effectually cauſed all the mp. and 
counſels of aNToN1us to be prized far beneath his hopes. 
This was what aNToN1us could brook with no patience, 
and upon MUCIANuUs he caſt all the blame, as one by 
whoſe calumnies all his own exploits and perils were ren- 
der'd of no eſtimation. Nor ſpared he bitter words, in 
his ſpeech ever violent, and a ſtranger to ſubmiſſion. To 
VESPASIAN he wrote letters, in ſtrains more pompous and 
aſſuming than towards an Emperor are allowed, and not 
without ſevere reproaches tacitly aimed at u Ns. 


hs ſaid, © It was he himſelf who had urged the Pan- 


cc 


nonian Legions to action and arms; by his inſtigation 
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MUCTANUS with doſetich and craft, and thence with. 
rancour more implacable. 

Fox VITELLIUsS; as, after the ſore reverſe of his 
fortune at Cremona, he carefully ſmothered the news 
of the calamity, by ſuch ſtupid diſſimulation he poſt- 

oned not his diſtreſſes themſelves, but the remedies of 
his diſtreſſes. For, had he declared the diſaſter, and 
had recourſe to advice, a reſource would have been found 
ſtill remaining of hopes and of forces. Whilſt, on the 
contrary he feigned that all his proceedings proſpered, he 
by ſuch falſe repreſentations left his condition deſperate. 
About his own perſon was obſerved a wonderful ſilence 
concerning the war, through the City all diſcourſes about 
it were prohibited, and for this very cauſe theſe diſcourſes 
grew more common. Nay ſuch as, had they been left 
to their liberty, whuld have recounted events truly, find- 
ing themſelves reſtrained, publiſhed them now with tragl- 
cal aggravations. Nor were the Leaders of the enemy's 
hoſt wanting to blazon the fame of their victory: with 
this view whatever ſpies of viTzLL1Us, they ſeized they 
carried all over the camp, that they might behold the 
mighty force of the conquering army, and then ſent them 
back to Rome. All theſe vir ELILIUs, when he had ſe- 
cretly examined them, cauſed to be murdered. Signal 
was the firmneſs of ſpirit at this time manifeſted by ju- 
LIUS AGRESTIS the Centurion; who, after many con- 
ferences with viTELLIUs, in which he had in vain la- 
boured to awaken him to magnanimity and manhood, 
at laſt prevailed with him, that he himſelf might be ſent 
to ſurvey the forces of the foe and to learn the late tranſ- 
actions at Cremona. Neither attempted he to aſſume the 
lurking behaviour of a ſpy, and eſcape the notice of A- 
TON1Us, but declaring to him the inſtructions from the 


Emperor and his own deſign, demanded to view the whole 


in perſon. With him certain perſons were readily ſent, 
who ſhewed him all the ſcene of the fight, the deſola- 
tion and remains of Cremona, and the 7 taken pri- 
ſoners. AGRESTIS returned to viTELLIUs, and find- 
ing him to reject as ſo many falfifications all the accounts 
which he brought, nay hearing himſelf accuſed of cor- 
Wen and infidelity; © Since then, ſaid he, ſome re- 
Von Hl. 0M * 7 7 ͥĩ . 
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« markable confirmation is neceſſary, and * neither 
« my life nor my death can henceforth avail thee, I will 
« furniſh thee with an evidence which thou mayſt credit.” 
Having ſo faid, he left his preſence, and with a voluntary 
Jeath eünfimsell to be true what he had declared. Some 


authors relate that by orders from vITELLIUs he was 


murdered, but of his faith and fortitude 85 the me 


teſtimony. 


ViTELLIUS, as it were 8 out of a 8 fell 


ordered juLlius 'PRISCUS and ALPHENUS VARUS, with 


fourteen Prætorian Cohorts and all the ſeveral Squadrons 


of horſe to beſet the paſſes of the Apennine. After them 


marched a Legion drawn from the Marines. 80 many 
thouſand forces, compoſed of ſelect men and ſelect horſes, 


had a different General commanded them, were abun- 


dantly able to have made even an offenſive war. The 
other companies of the guards he committed to Lucius 
VITELLIUS his brother, for the defence of the City. For 

himſelf; without departing in the leaſt from his wonted 
courſe x debauchery, and full of impatience becauſe full 


of diſtruſt, he accelerated the election of Magiſtrates, and 
then ſettled a ſucceſſion of Conſuls for many years. Our 


confederates he complemented with new leagues and con- 
ceſſions, foreigners with the privileges of Latium. Some 
nations he diſcharged from all tribute, upon others con- 
ferred freſh advantages and immunities; and in ſum, with- 

out all regard to futurity, rent and exhauſted the Empire. 
But the common herd were ſtruck with theſe his acts of 
benevolence, ſo conſpicuous and mighty: ſuch as were 


extreamly fooliſh procured them at a price: with men of 


ſenſe they paſſed for void, like all bounties which can 


neither be granted nor accepted without impairing the 
Public. At length moved by the inceſſant ſuit of the 


army, which now lay at Mevania, and accompanied by 


a mighty band of Senators, ſeveral following to make their 
court, many more to comply with his defire and fears, he 
arrived in the camp, in himſelf undetermin' d, and open 
to any traiterous counſel. | 

WHr1ilsT he was diſcourſing to an ny of the 
ſoldiers, over his head there flew (a thing prodigious to 


be told) a flock of ravenous birds, fo numerous that, like 
a black 
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a black cloud, they darkened the day. With this con- 
curred an omen of direful portent: a bull eſcaped from 
the Altar, and overturning all the equipage of the Sacri- 
fice, was at laſt ſlain at a diſtance from thence, not in 
the place where it is cuſtomary to fell the Victims. But 
the chief prodigy was, vITELLIUs himſelf, an Imperial 
Commander unacquainted with warfare, a head void of 
counſel and foreſight. To others he was continually ap- 
plying for information, how to put the army in array, 
what providence was required in gaining intelligence, and 
by what meaſures was the war to be puſhed or-prolonged ? 
Nay, upon whatever tidings arrived, he was ſure to betray 
much dread and trembling, even in his countenance and 
gait: then he never failed to be drunk, In the end, ſur- 
feited with the camp, and learning the revolt of the Fleet 
at Miſenum, he returned to Rome, ſtill moſt terrified 
with the ſtroke that fell lateſt, and not attending to the 
ultimate danger and conteſt. For when an occaſion was 
preſented ſo open and inviting for paſſing the Apennine 
with an army in prime vigour, and falling upon an ene- 
my pinched with rigorous want and the rigour of winter, 
he, by diſperſing his forces, reſigned to certain flaughter 
and captivity a body of men ſo undaunted, ſuch as, ra- 


| ther than abandon him, Were determined to periſh for 


him. A proceeding this directly againſt the judgment of 
all the ableſt Centurions, who, had their advice been re- 
quired, would have adviſed what was righteous and true. 
Far from viTELLIUs his minions kept ſuch men, and 
ſo diſpoſed and trained were the Emperor's ears, that what- 
ever was wholſome he found to be harſh; nor other coun- 
ſels would he admit fave ſuch as proved.pleaſing and per- 
nicious. „ 1 I 
— Taz Fleet at Miſenum cLaupius FAVENTINUS drew 
to revolt, by forging letters from vesPASIAN, and in his 
name tempting them with offers of reward for this their 
diſloyalty. Of ſuch prevalence during the uproar of civil 
diſſentions is any impudent attempt even of individuals; 
fince this AVENT IN Us was no other than a Centurion 
who had been by G@aLs a degraded with marks of igno- 
miny. Over the Fleet there commanded LA D TUS arol- 


LINARIS, who proved neither firm to his faith, nor reſo- 
| 4 lute 
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lute in his infidelity: ſo that PINIUS TIRO, onee Prætor 
and then aceidentally at Minturnæ, preſented himſelf as 
a Leader to the revolters. By theſe the neighbouring Co- 


| 


lonies and unicipal Cities were vehemently: prefled- to 
concur: and, as the people of yUTEoL1 were eſpecially 
zealous for vESPASTAN, whereas they of Capua adhered 
faithfully to vir ELLIUs, with the rage of the civil War 
they blended the ancient competition of jealous and angry 
neighbours. | To ſoften and reclaim the minds of the ſol- 
diers vITELLIUs made choice of juLtanus, one who 
had lately ruled the F leet at Miſenum with a very gentle 
hand: For ſuccours he had allotted him one of the City 
Cohorts and the band of Gladiators which were already 
under his authority. When this body and that of the 
revolters came to encamp near each other, uA N us 
without pauſing long went over to the party of vES PA- 
$IAN, and together they maſtered Tarracina, a City de- 
riving its ſecurity rather from the ſituation and walls than 
from the ſpirit and ſteadineſs of the inhabitants. 
WIEN to vITELLIUs theſe tranſactions were known, 
he cauſed part of his forces to remain at Narnia under 
the Captains of the Prætorian Guards, and ſent his bro- 
ther Luclus with fix Cohorts and five hundred horſe, 
to make head againſt the inſurrections begun in Campa- 
nia. He himſelf, under great anguiſh of ſpirit, was yet 
revived by the teſtimonies of affection from the ſoldiers, 
and by the cries of the populace, requiring to be put 
under arms: and thus deluded by empty ſhew, to the 
impotent crowd, ever daſtardly and in words only daring, 
he gave the awful names uf Legions.and Army. In pur- 
ſuance of the advice urged by his Freedmen (for as to 
his friends, the higher their rank the more faithleſs the 
men) he ordered the people to be aſſembled by their 
Tribes, and to all ſuch as gave in their names the oath 
of fidelity was adminiſter d. As the multitude of Vo- 
lunteers was over abundant, between the two Conſuls he 
parted the care of continuing the levy. Upon the Se- 
nators he laid an injunction to furniſh a certain number 
of {laves, and a certain weight of ſilver. The Roman 
Knights proffered their money and their perſons: nay the 
deſcendents of Freedmen of their own frank motion, 
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preſſed for leave to contribute the like aſſiſtante. Offers 
theſe which thoug h at firſt hollow, and inſpired only by 
officious fear, came at laſt to be ſincerely intended, and 
the effect of pure good will. In truth the major part 
were touched with pity not ſo much for virELLIus as 
for the melancholy fate and ſituation of the Sovereignty. 
Vet neither did he himſelf fail to move commiſeration 
by his ſad countenance, his doleful expreſſions, and ma- 
ny tears, in his promiſes liberal, nay extravagant, ſuita- 
bly to the nature of men under the agonies of fear. 
Now too he would needs aſſume the title of Cæſar, a 
title which till then he had rejected: but at this juncture 
he was ſtruck with the ſuperſtitious efficacy of the name; 
beſides that under the operations of diſmay, equal atten- 
tion is given to the bablings of the crowd as to the coun- 
ſels of the wiſe. For the reſt; as all meaſures riſing 
from fits of ardour ſudden and auideife „are in their 
firſt motions vehement, but by ſpace and continuance wax 
faint, the Senators by degrees dropped away, as did alſo 
the Roman Knights, at firſt indeed leiſurely and with 
caution, and where he was not preſent to ſee them. 
Anon they avowed their contempt, and retired without 
diſtinction or reſerve: ſo that vitzLLius aſhamed of an 
attempt thus baffled and abortive, remitted all ſuch con- 
ceſſions as he found were not to be granted. 
As upon Italy it brought great terror, to ſee Mevania 
occupied by an army, and thence a freſh war as it were 
reviving in full vigour; ſo doubtleſs to the intereſt of v Es- 
PASIAN An increaſe of public zeal and partiality accrued 
from the departure of vITELLIUs, who in it betrayed 
ſuch huge affright. Already prompt and even elated 
were the Samnites, and the Pelignians, and the Marſians: 
Nay, in competition and jealouſy towards. the people of 
Campania, who had the merit of an earlier deſertion, 
they were indefatigable in all the toils and exigencies of 
war; as 'tis uſual in a cauſe newly eſpouſed to be very 
officious and forward. But ſo turbulent and ſevere was 
the winter, that, in paſſing over the Apennine, the ar- 
my was ſorely annoyed: and as they were thus ſtruggling 
with difficulty out of the deep ſnows, even when no ene 
my diſturbed their march, it was abundantly manifeſt 
Vol. II. | E e C .. what 
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what terrible peril they muſt have undergone, had not 
Fortune diſpoſed viTELLIuUs to return back, that For- 
tune from which ves» as1aNn's Leaders derived aſſiſtance 
and relief at leaſt as often as from their own dexterity 
/ and counſel. In the mountains they were met by p E/ 
TIL1US CERIALIS, Who under the habit of a poor pea- 
fant and through his skill in the ſituation, had eſcaped 
the guards belonging to viTELLIUs. With vesPASIAN. 
CERIALIS was nearly allied, in himſelf too no mean warri- 
our, and hence taken into equal command with the other 
Chiefs. That to rLAvius sABINus allo and to Dor E 
& there was room to have eſcaped, many writers agree. 
In truth ſeveral meſſengers had by various wiles and diſ- 
guiſes made ſhift to reach them from anToNius, and 
18] ſhewed them from what place they might fly, and up- 
"ul on what guard and ſecurity depend. Saz1Nnus pleaded 
_ his infirmities, unable to bear fatigue, unfit for daring 
exploits. In bouirIAN was found no want of ſpirit or 
will; but, of the guards placed about him by vir EL- 
LIUs, tho they offered themſelves for companions of his 
flight, he entertained apprehenſions, leſt thence they 
meant againſt him ſome pernicious ſnare. Moreover 
vVITELLIUsS himſelf, in tenderneſs to his own family and 
kindred, meditated nothing barbarous againſt DOM. 
TIAN. TOs on 
Wu the Generals were arrived at Carſulæ, there, 
for repoſe, they ſpent a few days, till the Eagles and 
Banners of the Legions had overtaken them. The place 
too where they encamped pleaſed: them, affording a proſ- 
pect extenſive and noble, with ſecure conveyance for all 
proviſions, as behind them lay ſo many large Cities full of 
opulence. They had likewiſe a view to draw the forces 
of viTELLIUs, only ten miles diſtant, into ſome inter- 
courſe, and thence into infidelity and deſertion. A pro- 
ject this bitterly reſented by the ſoldiers: what they ſought 
10 was conqueſt rather than pacification. They were in- 
— N deed againſt awaiting the arrival of their own Legions, 
_ whom they more apprehended as ſharers in the prey, than 
—_—_ cConſider'd as partakers in the peril, AnToNnivs addreſ- 
i, TY ug himſelf to them for this purpoſe aſſembled, inform- 
11 ed them, © That viITELLI Ius was ſtill maſter of forces, 
I 2 __ 4+ .Ginch 
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« ſuch as would faulter, were they let alone to deliberate, 
« but rouſe all their vigour if once made deſperate. To 
« the direction of Fortune were to be left the firſt mo- 
ec tions of a civil war, but the work of compleating the 
« conqueſt muſt be conducted by counſel and prudence. 
« Already had the Fleet at Miſenum revolted, with all 
ce the rich and charming region of Campania; nor of the 
„ whole globe remained there more to viTELLIus than 
« what lay between Tarracina and Narnia. Abundant 
« glory had been acquired by the battle of Cremona, and 
<« by the deſtruction of that City, abhorrence overmuch. 
„Far be it from them to covet the taking of Rome like 
« enemies, rather than to preſerve it like Citizens. Much 
« higher rewards would they reap, and honour in moſt 
ce ample meaſure, if to the Senate and People of Rome 
« they procured ſecurity and protection without the effu- 
« ſion of blood. E 
By theſe and the like ben their ſpirits were calm 
ed, nor was it long ere the Legions arrived. From the 
fame and dread of the army thus augmented, the Vitel- 
lian Cohorts began to fluctuate; ſince none appeared to 
encourage them to oppoſition aud war, as did many to 
deſert and ſurrender: Nay they were ſtriving to outgo 
one another in delivering over their ſeveral companies of 
foot and troops of horſe, each intending it as a preſent 
_ gratification to the conqueror, and a ground of future 
favour to himſelf. From theſe men it was learnt, that 
four hundred horſe kept garriſon at Interamna, a place 
in the neighbourhood. Thither varus was forthwith 
diſpatched with a light band: The few who reſiſted he 
put to the ſword ; the major part threw down their arms 
and craved mercy. Some eſcaped, and flying quite back 
to the camp at Narnia, filled it with univerſal affright, 
as above meaſure they magnified the forces and 0 
of the enemy, thence to leſſen their own infamy in loſing 
their garriſon. Neither amongſt the forces of viITELLIUSC 
was there any puniſhment inflicted for any crime; whilſt 
from the other party fure rewards attended their deſer- 
tion. Nor henceforth was any other ſtruggle ſeen ſave 
for precedence in perfidiouſneſs and treaſon, and inceſ- 


fantly were the Tribunes and Centurion flying over to 
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the ſtronger. For the common ſoldiers perſiſted inflexi- 
bly in their adherence to vir ELLIVs, till yxiscus and 
ALPHENUS having abandoned the camp and returned to 
VITELLIUS, had left them all free and amply abſolved 
from any ſtain of infidelity in ſhifting thenceforth for 
themſelves. $1, 44 85 
DvukriNG thoſe days FaB1Us vALENs was lain in pri- 
ſon at Urbin, and to the view of the Vitellian Cohorts 
his head diſplayed, to prevent their cheriſhing any far- 
ther hopes: For, they believed that he had eſcaped into 
Germany, and was there aflembling a mighty army of old 
forces and new. Perceiving that he was ſlain, they ſunk 
into utter deſpair. The Army of vsseAas1aNn allo inferred 
immenſe effects from the doom of vALENS, no leſs than 
the end of the war. VALENS was born at Anagnia, of 
an Equeſtrian houſe, in his morals a libertine, one who 
by licentious gayeties aimed at the character of condeſ- 
cenſion and pleaſantry, neither wanted he ſuitable quick- 
neſs of parts. In the interludes called Juvenalia exhibited 
by NE RO, he uſually acted a Pantomime, a part to which 
he at firſt would ſeem to be forced, but anon made it 
his choice, and acquitted himſelf with more art than mo- 
deſty and honour. Bearing the command of a Legion 
in the army of vERGINI US, he prompted that General 
to aſſume the Empire, and then blackened and defamed 
him as aiming at it. FoxnTz1us Aro he aſſaſſinated, 
having firſt corrupted his loyalty, or becauſe he found it 
incorruptible. To GALBA he proved a traitor, faithful 
to vITELLIUsS, and from the perfidiouſneſs of others his 
fidelity received its luſtre, „ 

TRE ſoldiers of viTELLIUs now utterly bereft of hope 
on every fide, proceeded to paſs over to the party of 
'VESPASIAN, and in this ſtep too acted with no ſmall 
ignominy, as, under their banners and enſigns all diſ- 
played, they deſcended into the plain below Narnia, there 
to ſurrender. Upon the fide of the highway was ranged 
the army of vESPASIAN in cloſe files, arrayed as if for 
battle and juſt ready to engage. Into their center they 
received the Vitellians, and having encompaſſed them 
round, ANTON1US PRIMUS ſpoke to them in a ſtile of 


much meekneſs and humanity, ordering part of them to 
- remain 
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remain at Narnia, part at Interamna. With them he alſo 
left ſome of the victorious Legions, ſuch as, if they were 

eaceable would not annoy them, yet if they proved tur- 
bulent, were able to maſter them. During all this time 
AN roNlus and vARUs neglected not, by repeated meſ- 
ſages, to make offers to vITELLITIVs, of ſafety to his per- 
ſon, of revenues, and of any private retirement in Cam- 
pania, if laying arms aſide, he would ſubmit himſelf and 
his children to vkSs ASIAN. Mucianus likewiſe ſent 
him letters in the ſame tendency and ſtrain. Nay in theſe 
offers viTELL1Us for the moſt part repoſed truſt and re- 
liance, and was wont to diſcourſe what number of do- 
meſticks he was to retain, and what pleaſant receſs near 
the ſea he muſt chuſe. Such abſolute ſtupidity had ſeized 
his ſpirit, that if others would not remember that he had 
been Emperor, he himſelf was ready to forget, and ven- 
ture to live a private man. 

Now the Grandees of Rome were by ſecret diſcourſes 
* FLAVIUS SABINUS Governor of the City, © to 
« think of winning a ſhare in victory and in fame. Up- 
& on him immediately depended the ſoldiers of the Co- 
ge horts there, nor would thoſe of the night watch fail 

« to eſpouſe him, their own ſlaves ſhould form bands 
“and join him, the ſucceſsful fortune of the party was 
«© with him, and all things diſpoſed to ſerve a conquer- 
ing cauſe, Nor ought he thus lazily to leave to an- 
« ToN1Us and VARUs precedence in glory. Few were 
“ the Cohorts remaining with viTzLL1us, theſe few by 
e diſmal tidings from all quarters quite diſmayed. Fleet- 

ing and unſtable was the ſpirit of the populace, and 
« from them, if he once preſented himſelf as their head, 
« he would find the ſame torrent of flattery and zeal 
« turned inftantly upon vss?Aas1an. For the perſon of | 
« yITELLIUS; he was unequal to ſupport even a courſe 
« of proſperity, and now utterly ſtunned and heart-bro- 
ken by a terrible train of calamities. Upon him who 
« made himſelf maſter of Rome, whoever he were, would 
4 devolve the praiſe and acknowledgment of having fi- 
&«* niſhed the war. In s ABI N us it was becoming to ſecure 
<« and reſerve the Sovereignty for his brother, in vESPA- 


« $1AN to poſtpone all men to sABINUs. 
Vol 1h Wirn 
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WIr H no warmth or alacrity of ſpirit were theſe rea- 
ſonings received by a man through years diſabled in his 
perſon and his parts. Some there were who againſt him 


harboured private ſuſpicions and cenſure, as if through 
malignity and emulation he ſtudied to mar the grandeur 
of his brother's fortune. For rLavius saBiNUs, beſides 


his ſeniority, whilſt they were both private men greatly 


ſurpaſſed vesPASIAN in wealth and- eſtimation. He 


was even believed to have propped his brother's credit, 


_ otherwiſe ſinking, and for the money lent to have re- 


ceived in pledge his houſe and poſſeſſions. Hence tho 
between them a face of unanimity ſubſiſted, dark grudges 


and heart-burnings were apprehended to remain. The 


juſter conſtruction is, © That the man, naturally merci- 


« ful and gentle, had in abhorrence all {laughter and the 
« ſpilling of blood, and therefore whe 395"8' conferred 


« with viTELLIUs about the means of reſtoring public 


c peace, and laying down arms by mutual conceſſions 
© and treaty.” Many meetings they had at home: at 


laſt in the Temple of Apollo, as fame reported, they ra- 


tified the pacification. 'To their words and mutual de- 


clarations they had two witneſſes, cLuvius R UFUS and 
SILIUS ITALICUS. Their countenances were carefully 
obſerved by thoſe at a diſtance, that of vi TELLIus un- 


manly and abject, whilſt sazinus, far from inſulting, 
looked rather like a man filled with compaſſion. 


THe truth is, if vir ELLIUs could have brought the 
minds of his followers to have been as eaſy in complying 


as he had been in yielding, the army of vesrAas1an had 
entered Rome without blood. But every one of thoſe, 


in proportion to his fidelity to viTELL1Us, rejected peace 
and the terms of peace. They repreſented, .** How in- 
« ſecure, how ignominious they were, and that only up- 
ce on the wanton humour of the Conqueror the faith of 
<« performing them reſted. Nor would vESsDASIAN ma- 
« nifeſt ſuch high contempt for vitzLLius as to ſuffer 
c him to live even a private man: Neither indeed would 
« the party vanquiſhed ever bear it. So that from this 
4 commileration of theirs would ariſe his certain danger. 
« He himſelf in truth was an ancient man, and already 
ſatiated with the various courſes of fortune, both pleaſing 
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and A but to GERMAN TCS his ſon, what 
name and character, what place and ſituation would 
remain? At preſent he had large promiſes of treaſure, 


of domeſticks, and of ſeats upon the delightful coaſts 


and bays of Campania. But from the moment vs s- 


PASIAN had maſtered the State, nor he, nor his friends, 
nor even his armies, would find themſelves in perfect 


ſecurity till with the life of the competitor all compe- 
tition were extinguiſhed. Even rABITIUS VALENS, tho 


their captive, nay tho reſerved for uſe againſt a day 
of exigency, proved too alarming and grievous to 
theſe men to be any longer borne, Far leſs did AN- 
TONIUS and FUSCUs, far leſs did the luminary of the 
party, MUCIANUS, intend any terms for viTELLIUs 
ſave that of killing him. Nor by AES AR was the 
enjoyment of life left to ypomyty, nor by Auuslus 
to ANTHONY: unleſs vEsPASIAN peradventure pol- 

ſeſſed ſuperior greatneſs of ſoul, he who was no more 
than a creature of vitEtLLIiUus, when viTELLIus 
was Collegue in the Conſulſhip with the Emperor 
cLAUDIUs. A nobler choice vITELLIus ſtill had, 

to be rouſed even by deſpair to ſome attempt daring 


and brave, ſuch as became the high honours ſuſtained 
by his father, that of Cenſor, and that of three Con- 


ſulſhips, ſuch as became the luſtre of his venerable 
Houſe, one diſtinguiſhed with ſo many grand dignities 
in the State. The ſoldiers perſevered inflexibly in their 
allegiance ; in the people the ſame zeal ſtill remained. 


At worſt, nothing more tragical could enſue than what 


they were already ruſhing wilfully into. They muſt 
die if they fought and were vanquiſhed, they muſt die 
if they ſubmitted and ſurrender d. This os conſide- 


ration imported them, whether to tefign their ſpirits 


tamely under ſcorn and reproach, or care like men 
worthy to live. 0 
Dzar and impenetrable to all magnanimous counſels 


were the ears of vITELLIUS. His ſoul was overwhelmed 
with tenderneſs and. anxiety, leſt, by perſiſting in op- 
poſition and arms, he ſhould render the conqueror leſs 
relenting towards his wife and children. He had alſo 
lately a mother, a lady Pens with age, and fortunate 


2 1 enough, 
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enough, by dying opportunely a few days before, to eſ- 
cape beholding the cruel downfall of her Houſe: nor by 
her ſon's advancement to the Empire obtained ſhe ought 
fave ſorrow and an excellent name. On the eighteenth - 
of December having learnt the defection of the Legion 
and Cohorts, which had ſubmitted to the enemy at Nar- 
nia, he went forth from the palace, in mourning appa- 
rel amidſt his domeſticks all wailing and ſad. With them 
was carried his little ſon, a helpleſs infant, in a ſmall 
litter, as it were in a funeral ſolemnity accompanying 
him to his grave. The people attended with loud ſhouts, 
very complaiſant and very prepoſterous. Ta. ſoldiers 
with dreadful looks lowered in filence. 

Nox of the variable lot of all things bunten was any 
one now found ſo unthoughtful, as not to be ſenſibly 
affected with this doleful ſcene; the Emperor of the Ro- 
mans, one lately Lord of human kind, relinquiſhing the 
ſeat of Imperial Fortune, and, through the midſt of the 
people, through the ſtreets of the City, paſling away 
from the Empire! No ſuch fight had they ever ſeen, 
no ſuch event had they ever heard. By an inſtant ſtroke 
of violence carsa x the Dictator fell, A LIOULA by {e- 
cret combination. Under the ſhades of night, and in a 
country place ſolitary and unknown, the flight of NERO 
was hid. Garza and ps o periſhed as it were in bat- 
tle. ViTELLIus in the face of the people, upon his 
own account aſſembled, encompaſſed by his own ſoldiers, 
nay under the eyes even of the women beholding him 
from their houſes, declared his own fall in few words, 
ſuch as ſuited his forrowful ſituation, © That he volun- 
« tarily withdrew for the ſake of public peace and of the 
« Commonweal. Of them he asked no more than only 
« to be holden in remembrance by them, and that to 
« his brother, to his wife, and to his tender and i inno- 
« cent children, they would ſhew compaſſion and mercy.” 
At the ſame time extending his arms with his little ſon 
in them, he commended him now to one, now to _ 
ther, then to all. At laſt, his ſpeech being interru 
through abundant weeping, he ungirt his ſword d Fan 
his fide, and preſented it to the Conſul (this was CEC 
3 who Rood * by him) as chus reſign· 
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ing up the authority of life and death over the citizens. 
As the Conſul refuſed to receive it, and the aſſembly with 
clamours oppoſed it, he departed with intention to di- 
veſt himſelf of all the garniture of Sovereignty in the Tem- 
le of Concord, and thence to ſeek a private retirement 
in his brother's houſe. Hence enſued clamours yet more 
vehement, all declaring againſt his withdrawing to a pri- 
vate dwelling, all calling him back to the Palace. They 
even ſhut up every other way, and only left open that 
which leads through the ſtreet called Sacred. He then, 
unfurniſhed with counſel or reſource, returned to the Pa- 
lace. Already had the rumour flown, that he had abdi- 
cated the Empire, and already rLAavius saBinNus had 
written to the Tribunes of the Prætorian Guards, to keep 
the ſoldiers under obedience and reſtraint. | 
Tuvs as if the Commonwealth were falling intire into 
the hands of vESPASTAN, all the principal Senators, num- 
bers of the Equeſtrian Order, with the whole City ſol- 
diery, and thoſe of the Night watch, crowded to the houſe 
of FLAvIUs $ABINUs. Thither was brought them an 
account of the ardent zeal found in the populace for vi- 
TELLIUS, and of the terrible menaces from the bands of 
Germans. Further had sABIN US now advanced than 
conſiſted with a poſſibility of retreating. Beſides every 
particular there conſulting his own perſonal peril, and all 
apprehending leſt, whilſt they were ſeparated, and thence 
unequal to ſtand an attack, the Vitellian Cohorts ſhould 
beſet them, they excited him to take arms, of himſelf 
heſitating and backward. But, as in exigencies like theſe 
it happens, the counſel was given by all, to face the dan- 
ger few would adventure. About the F undai Lake ſome 
of the boldeſt of viTELLIus his men aſſailed thoſe who 
were come forth in arms with saBiNUs. As the encoun- 
ter there was ſudden and tumultuous, the skirmiſh was 
ſhort, but with the Vitellians the ſucceſs remained. $ A- 
BINUS under this diſtreſs and affright, recurred to the 
ſecureſt expedient that offered, and ſhut himſelf up in 
the Fort of the Capitol with his miſcellaneous ſoldiery, a2 
alſo with certain Senators and Roman Knights; men 
whoſe names it were not eaſy to recount, for that when 
VESPASIAN had conquered all oppoſition, many there 
WOL Ih +> GEE - were 
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were who pretended to this proof of their merit towards 
his party. Even women choſe to enter and abide the 
fiege: Amongſt theſe the moſt ſignal of all was vz xu- 
LANA GRACILIA, a Lady who thither followed neither 
children, nor kindred, nor relations, but only followed 
the war. The ſoldiers of virELLIus inveſted the Ca- 
pitol, but with tations altogether looſe and ill guarded; 
inſomuch that during the dead of the night sABINUsõ 
cauſed to be brought to him thither his own children 
and DOMITIAN his brother's ſon. Moreover, after he 
had, by means of places not ſecured, ſent an expreſs to 
VESPASIAN' Generals, to acquaint them that himſelf and 
his friends were beſieged, and unleſs relieved, could hard- 
ly eſcape, he paſſed the night ſo free from any annoy- 
ance or alarm, that it was apparent he might have de- 
parted quite away without any hazard incurred. For, 
the ſoldiers of virELLIus, men who in facing dangers 
were ſo fierce and brave, ſhewed ſmall lift or application 
to continued toils and the fatigue of conſtant watchings, 
Beſides, a ſudden ſtorm of rain, keen and vehement 
ſuitably to the winter ſeaſon, bereft them of fight and 
hearing. =, 1 ; 
As ſoon as day dawned, before reciprocal hoſtilities 
began, he ſent ORNELIUS MARTIALI1S, a Centurion of 
principal rank, to viTELL1iUs with inſtructions and ex- 
poſtulations, © about his violating ſolemn ſtipulations. | 
*© That his offer to abdicate the Empire had been a pure 
device and a phantaſy, contrived to delude ſo many 
« illuſtrious men. Why elſe, upon retiring from the 
« aſſembly, did he rather chuſe his brother's houſe, over- 
« looking the great Forum, and fitly placed to attract 
the eyes of all men, than Mount Aventine and his 
« wife's houſe there? This was a receſs which would 
have become him, had he ſought a ſtation truly pri- 
“ vate, and ſtudied to fly all ſhew and diſplay of So- 
« yereignty. Quite contrary had been the conduct of 
« yITELLIUS: he had again betaken himſelf to the Pa- 
© lace, betaken himſelf to the very center and citadel 
« of Empire, Thence by his order an armed hoſt had 
&« fallied, ſcattering deſtruction. Strewed and defiled 
« with the blood and carcaſſes of innocents was the no- 
| 2 | 4 ce hleſt 
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« bleſt part of the City. Even the Capitol was not ex- 
e empt from profaning violence. For himſelf; like other 


« Senators, he only wore the pacific robe, whilſt be- 


« tween VESPASIANAnd VITELLIUS the conteſt for Em- 
<« pire was deciding by combating Legions, by the cap- 
. ture of Cities, and by the deſertion and ſurrender of 
„ Cohorts. Already to vEsPASIAN had revolted both 
« Spains, Germany the higher and the lower, and all 


_ « Britain, yet ſtill he, the brother of ves» asraN, Per- 


“ ſiſted in faith and duty to vir ExLLITVs, till even by 
« YITELLIUs he was invited to treat of an accommo- 


« dation. In concord and peace the vanquiſhed found 


« ſelf-preſervation, the conquerors only matter of glory. 
“If he were ſorry for the treaty made, let him not 


e draw his ſword againſt s Aa BIN us, the man whom he had 


ce perfidiouſly circumvented, nor againſt the ſon of vt s- 


« pASIAN, one not arrived at manhood. From the 


= blood of a fingle old man, from that of a fingle youth, 


« what mighty advantage would be gained? No, let 
« him go forth and confront the Legions, and there 


e“ bravely contend for the enjoyment of power ſupreme. 
In anſwer to all this viTz1L1us, under great agonies 
and affright, offered a few words to clear his innocence, 
_ throwing the whole fault upon © the foldiers; fince their 
e 1mpetuolity was beyond bounds, and ſuch as his gentle 


“ rule was unable to reſtrain.” He even warned MA R- 
TIALIS, © to retire ſecretly through an obſcure part of 
ce the houſe, that he might not be aſſaſſinated by the ſol- 


« diers, as the mediator of a peace, which they abhorred.” 
To himſelf no power remained either to command or 


to prohibit, nor was he any longer Emperor, but only the 


cauſe of war. . Fa 
HARDTY had MART IAL Is returned to the Capitol ere 


the ſoldiers approached, full of fury, under no leader, 


every man his own maſter. The rapid hoſt paffing by 
the Forum and the Temples which overlook the Forum, 
mounted the oppoſite aſcent in battle array, and adyanced 
even to the outermoſt gates of the Fort in the Capitol. 
Of old, upon the fide of the declivity, to the right } | 
as you aſcend, there ſtood certain porticos: from the 
roofs of theſe the beſieged caſting ſtones and tiles over- 


whelmed 


and 
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whelmed the aſſailants; nor had the latter other weapons 
to weild than their {words only; and as too tedious it 
ſeemed to have their engines drawn up with materials for 
throwing, into that portico which hung juſt over them 
they hurled flaming torches, and purſued their attack by 
fire. Half burned were the gates of the Capitol, and 
the enemy muſt have entered, had not saB1Nvus pulled 
down the Statues on all hands, and with theſe, the glo- 
rious monuments of our Forefathers, raiſed in the very 
entrance a new wall. They then ſtrove to force a paſſage 
from the oppoſite avenues of the Capitol, that by the 
grove of the Sanctuary, and that where the Tarpeian Rock 
is aſcended by a hundred ſtairs. Both affaults were alarm- 
ing and unforeſeen : cloſer and fiercer was that at the 
grove. Nor was it poſſible to ſtay their progreſs, as they 
climbed over the contiguous buildings, which, in a long 
courſe of domeſtick peace, had been ſuffered to be raiſed 
upon the fide of the hill, ſo high that they reached the 
foundation of the Capitol. It here remains undecided, 
whether to the adjoining roofs fire was ſet by the aſſail- 
ants, or, which is more currently reported, by the be- 
ſieged, whilſt they ſtrove to repulſe ſuch as were yet 
mounting up, and ſuch as had already gained ground. 
From thence the fire ſpread to the porticos of the Ca- 
pitol adjoining to the houſes, and the eagles which ſup- 
ported the roof, as the timber was very old, inſtantly 
catched the flames and nouriſhed them. Thus burned 
the Capitol, and burned to aſhes, with its gates ſhut; 
without being defended, and without being forced or 
plundered. dis: 0 f 10 Ol d 
AN impious outrage this, the moſt deplorable that had 
happened ſince the founding of the City, and to the 
Roman Commonweal the moſt horrid and reproachful. 
At a time when no foreign enemy annoyed us, whilſt to- 
wards us the Gods, as far as our evil demeanour would 
ſuffer them, were ſhewing themſelves propitious, the re- 
ſidence of Jove all good, all great, by our anceſtors rear- 
ed with ſolemn benedictions and auſpices, as the pledge 
and center of future Empire, that ſacred ſeat which had 
eſcaped profanation even from roRSENA, upon having 
Rome ſurrender d, eſcaped it even from the Gauls, when 
| ** — "> ty 
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they had taken the City, | ſuffered deſolatian from the 
rage of our own Princes, who accompliſhed a calamity 
which our public enemies could never accompliſh} Once 
before too the Capitol was deftroyed by fire during a ci+ 
vil war, but then through private malignity. It was now 
publicly beſieged, publicly burned, alas, from what cau+ 
ſes of mutual arms? What prize to compenſate a deftrue- 
tion ſo mighty? Did we thus fight for our Country > The 
elder 1A RUN during his war with the Sabines made a 
vow to build it; and even laid the foundations, ſuch as 
rather correſponded with his own hopes of its riſing to 
randeur in times to come, than ſuited to the then low 
condition of the Roman people. Thereafter sERVIus 
TULL1US carried it on with the friendly concurrence of 
our confederates; and to finiſh it, r AR IN the proud, 
having taken Sueſſa Pometia, applied all the ſpoils of the 
enemy. But, to the times and eftabliſhment of public 
liberty, the glory of the work was reſerved. Upon the 
expulſion of the Kings, hORATTUS PULVILLUS in his 
ſecond Conſulſhip dedicated it, having improved and in- 
creaſed it to loch ſignal grandeur, that all the enſuing 
wealth of the Romans, however immenſe, tho it might 
ſerve to give new embelliſhments, could add no new 
magnificence. Upon the ſame foundation it roſe again, 
when - burnt; after an interval of four hundred and twen- 
ty five years, in the Conſulſhip of Lucius 'scieto and 
CAIUS NORBANUS. The care of rebuilding it then sv L- 
LA undertook, having now maſtered all oppoſition ; yet 
he dedicated it not : This was the only thing withhalden- 
from him to compleat his felicity. Upon it the name 
of caruLuUs, amongſt ſo many great works and monu- 
ments of the Emperors, remained all along till the days 
of viTeLLIUs: Then was this edifice laid in aſhes. 
Bor from the fire much more dread accrued to the 
beſieged than to the aſſailants: for the ſoldiers of viTeL- 
LVrus, in doubtful emergencies, wanted no addreſs or 
reſolution. On the oppoſite ſide, diſmayed were the men, 
and ſpiritleſs the Leader: nay as if bereft of his faculties, 
he exerciſed not the natural offices or of ſpeech or of 
hearing, neither ſwayed by the counſels of others, nor 
furniſhed with any of his own, by the ſeveral cries of the 
VoI. II. „„ enemies 
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eee headlong hither and- thither: What he 
had commanded he again forbad, what he had forbid- 


den he again commanded. Anon, what uſually hap- 


pens in forlorn circumſtances, all directed, none obeyed: 
At length, caſting away their arms, they only neditattd 


how to lurk or where to fly. Then burſt in the bands 


of viTELLIUs, and with fire, and ſword, and carnage, 


made univerſal havock: A few military men who ven- 


tured to encounter, were ſlaughtered: of theſe the moſt 


fignal were CORNELIUS MARTIALISs, EMIL IUS rACEN- 


sI, CASPERIUS NIGER and DI DIS scEVA. They en- 


compaſſed x1.avius sABIN us, deſtitute of arms nor of- 
fering to fly; as they did QuincT1ius Arrius the 


Conſul, a man ſufficiently remarkable by the ornaments 
of his office, as well as for his own vain-glorious conduct, 
as he had to the people wantonly addreſſed certain edicts 
very pompous in behalf of vESVASIAN, very bitter and 
opprobrious towards viTELLIUs. The reſt, through di- 
vers chances and ſtratagems, eſcaped, ſome fguiſed un- 
der the habit of ſlaves, others concealed by their truſty 
adherents, and even buried amongſt | Andie There were 
ſeveral who having learnt the word whence the Vitellians 
were diftibguiſhed by one another, and venturing to uſe it, 


by asking it boldly and anſwering readily, from ſuch confi- 


dence drew the ſame ſecurity as from a hiding place. 


 Uroxn the firſt irruption of the foe, DomiTIAN was 
by the device of his Freedman conveyed ſecretly into the 
houſe-of the Warden, and under. the diſguiſe of a linnen 


robe, thruſt amongſt the Tribe of Sacrificers, where paſ- 


ſing undiſcover d, he continued lurking at the houſe of 
CORNELIUS PRIMUS, a dependent of his father's, near 
the place called Yelabrum. He afterwards, in the reign of 
his father, having demoliſhed the Warden's apartment, 
reared upon the place a ſmall Chappel dedicated to Jove the 
Protector, with an Altar, and the ſtory of this adventure 
graved upon marble. Not long thence, when he arrived at 
the Sovereignty, he erected a vaſt Temple ſacred to Jove 
the Guardian, with himſelf held in the arms of the God, 


SaBinus and ATTICUS, loaded with irons and carried 
to VITELLIUsS, were by him received with no bitter words, 


with no hoſtile countenance. Hence the rage of thoſe 
| 2 | who 
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Who claimed privilege to butcher them, as alſo high re- 

wards for the late exploit by them deemed a Jecifive vic- 
tory. Thus clamours enſued, which being firſt begun 
by ſuch as ſtood neareſt, the 5 and debauched ſort of 
= populace called aloud for the preſent execution of 
$ABINUS, and with this their demand intermixt many 


threatnings as well as much flattery. Nay they forced 


VITELLIUS to forbear interpoſing, as he ſtood upon 
the ſtairs of the Palace preparing to ſoften them by en- 
treaties. Inſtantly they thruſt s A BIN Ss through, and 
mangled him, then cutting off his head, dragged his 
trunk to the charnel of Malefactors. 

Tux fate this of a man by no means to be mad 
Five and thirty years had he carried arms for the Com- 
monweal, and, both in peace and war, bore a very ſig- 


nal reputation. As to the innocence; of his life and at. 


tice of his actions, he was unſpotted: In his diſcourſe 
he was over copious: This was the only failing which 
even buſy rumour could object to him during all the 


ſeven. years that he ruled Meœſia, during all the twelve 
that he was Governor of Rome. In the end of his life, 


he was by ſome judged to have been ſlow and ſpiritleſs, 


by many to have been prudent and moderate, and de- 


ſirous to ſpare the blood of his fellow citizens. In one 
thing all men conſent, that before vESVASIAN became 
Emperor, the dignity of the family centered in the per- 
fon of sABIN US. I have been informed, that his fall 
was well pleaſing to uucianus. Indeed moſt men al- 
ledged, that by it peace and unanimity in the State were 
ſecured; as all emulation was now for ever removed be- 
tween theſe two „ who would always have been conſi- 
dering themſelves, the one as the Emperor's brother, the 
other as his companion in power. But when the peo- 


ple required the doom of the Conſul, VITELLIUS per- 


ſevered in oppoſing them, being himſelf. now pacified, 
and as it were repaying him a courteſy; ſince to ſuch 
as had asked him who it was that ſet fire to the Capi- 
tol, he made free confeſſion of being the perſon guilty. 
By this acknowledgment, or be it a fiction only framed 
to temporize, in aſſuming the crime and the odium of 
the crime, he ſeemed to have acquitted as innocent the 
party of VITELLIUS. Dune 
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Dvxzinc theſe days, Lucius VITELLIUS having as 
camped at Feronia, threaten'd to ſtorm and ſack Tarra- 
cina. Within it were ſhut up the Gladiators and Ma- 


 Tines, a garriſon who dared not venture withont their 


walls, nor face the enemy in the field. Over the Gla- 
diators (as above I have recounted) there commanded ju- 


L1ianus, over the Marines aroLLINARrs, two men in ſloth- 
fulneſs and debauchery reſembling rather common Gla- 
diators than principal Commanders. No watch they kept; 


none of the weak parts of the walls did they ftrengthen 


or ſecure; by night and by day they wallowed in volup- 
en and with their gay revellings upon thoſe de- 
licious ſhores, the whole coaſt reſounded. Their ſoldiers 


| were diſperſed abroad to procure ſupplies for their luxu- 


ry; and only whilſt they were feaſting did they talk of 
war. APpIN1Us TIRO was gone from thence a few days 


before, and by exacting from the municipal Cities mo- 
ney and preſents with notable rigour, gained to the par- 


ty much more malevolence than ſtrength. In the mean 


time a ſlave of vixGILIus cariro fled over to Luc 
vs vVITELLIUs, and undertook if he were furniſhed 
with a band of men, to deliver up the caſtle ſecretly, 
deſtitute as it was of guards. Thus in the dead of 


night, he lodged ſome Cohorts lightly armed upon the 
ridge of the hills juſt over the head of the. enemy. 


From thence the ſoldiers ruſhed down, indeed rather to 


a maſſacre than an encounter. Some void of arms, others 
endeavouring to arm, ſeveral juſt frighted out of their. 
ſleep, were all eaſily vanquiſhed and overthrown, as 
with the — darkneſs, with the ſudden alarm and 
diſmay, trumpets ſounding and enemies ſhouting, they 
were all di e. and aſtonied. A few of the 
Gladiators reſiſted ſtoutly, nor died without firſt reveng- 
ing their deaths. The reſt fled with all their ſpeed to 


the ſhips, where all were equally embarraſſed by the 
ſame diſtreſs and affright; for with the ſoldiers were in- 


termixt the inhabitants of Tarracina, and theſe too the 
Vitellians, without making any diſtinction, ſlaughtered. 
Six ſmall gallies, juſt as the uproar and conſternation be- 
gan, eſcaped away, and in one of them aroLLinarts 
Commander of the Fleet. All the other veſſels were 
ATE FT ſeized 
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ſeized by the ſhore, or, ſurcharged by the thronging 
crowd, ſunk to the bottom. JuLIanus was haled away 
to LUCIUS VITELLIUsS, and being firſt ſcourged till he 
was all covered with gore, executed in his fight. There 
were ſome who charged 1RTIARIA the wife of Lucius, 

as if with a military ſabre girt to her fide, ſhe had ma- 
nifeſted dreadful inſolence and barbarity of ſpirit, even 
amidſt the doleful wailings, and fad defolation of Tar- 
racina under the calamitous lot of ſpoil and maſſacre. He 
himſelf, as an indication of his proſperous atchievement, 
ſent to his brother a crown of laurel, and deſired his or- 

| ders, whether to return forthwith to Rome, or to perſiſt 8 

in the reduction of Campania. Of falutary conſequence 
was this heſitation, not to ves? asI1aNs party only, but 

to the whole Commonwealth. In truth, had the Cldiers 
naturally headſtrong, now elated with ſucceſs, proceeded 

to Rome juſt hot from their victory, a ſtruggle not a lit- 

tle terrible muſt have enſued, nor could it have been de- 
cided without the deſtin&ion of the City. For in L u- 
CIUS VITELLIUS, however infamous he were, no want 

of vigour was found; not that from any virtue he derived 

his importance and power, as all worthy men do theirs, 
but, like every other wicked man, e his villany and 
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VICES. 15 : 
WuailsT by the party 7 VITELLIUS \theſe things | =_ 
were tranſacted, vEsPASIAN'S army, having departed 18 


from Narnia, n themſelves at Ocriculum in cele- 


brating the annual Feaſt of Saturn, a feſtival of man 9 
days; as if no other employment had awaited them. The - 4 


cauſe of a delay fo prepoſterous was, to ſtay for the com- 

ing of MUc1anus. Nor were there wanting ſome who 
entertained ſuſpicions of Ax roxius, and charged him, 

* As if through treachery he thus lingered, in conſequence 
of the letters ſecretly ſent him from viTELLIus, with 
offers of the Conſulſhip, and of his daughter then mar- 
« riageable, and, with her a mighty fortune, A000 _ 


A 


A 


C 
cc 


oo 


« wards of revolting from veseas1an.” Others alledg- 
ed, © That all this charge was no more than a fiction, | 

«rammed! purely in court to u ANS“ Several ar- 8 | 

gued, & That it was a reſolution concerted amongſt all | | 
_ © the Leaders, rather to preſent the City with a terrible if 
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 « diſplay of war, than to carry the war thither; ſince 

the chief ſtrength of the Prætorian Bands had already 
4 deſerted viTELLIUS, who was likewiſe precluded from 

« any reinforcement on every hand: ſo that it was pre- 
<« ſumed he would quietly yield up the Empire; but 
e that all was marred and diſconcerted, firft by the raſh- 
c nefs, then by the puſillanimity of saz1nus, who ha- 


© ving inconſiderately taken up arms, had not been able to 


« maintain the invincible Fort of the Capitol againſt 
ce three Cohorts, a place ſtrong enough to defy the aſ- 
« faults of mighty armies.” The truth is, one cannot ea- 
ſily upbraid any particular Commander with a fault com- 
mitted by all. For beſides that Mus, by his dark 
and equivocal letters, retarded the motion of the con- 
quering army, ANTONIUs too incurred great guilt by his 
overlate and pernicious complaiſance, tho perhaps he 
thence ſtudied to transfer upon the other all public re- 
ſentment and hate. For the reſt of the Chiefs; by judg- 
ing the war to be compleated, they render d the end of 
it the more fignal and glaring. Nor indeed had yt T1- 
L1US CERIALIS made ſufficient diſpatch, he who was 
purpoſely ſent forward with a thouſand horſe, by an indi- 
rect march over the Sabine territories, to enter Rome 
through the Salarian highway. At laſt, the news that the 
Capitol was beſieged, rouſed them all. 15 

ANToN1vus advanced along the great Flaminian road, 
and far in the night arrived at the red rocks: but the aid 
which he intended carne too late. He there met many 
tidings all very mournful, s A BIN US murdered, the Ca- 
_ ©. pitol reduced to aſhes, the City under dreadful Con- 
« ſternation, nay the populace and ſlaves all under arms 
« for VvITELLIUs,” PETILIUS CERIALIS alſo was un- 
fortunate in the combat attempted by-his horſe, who ruſh- 
ing incautiouſly upon the foe, as upon men already de- 
feated, were received by the Vitellians ſteadily, with their 
foot interlined amongſt their horſe. - Not far from the 
City the conflict happened, amongſt buildings and gar- 

dens, and winding lanes: a fituation familiar to the Vi- 

tellians, but ſtrange to their enemies, and thence the 
cauſe of their perplexity and fear. Neither was the body 
of horſe unanimouſly affected, as amongſt them were in- 

ee 8 corporated 
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corporated ſome who had lately furrender'd at Narnia, 
and now warily watched for what fide Fortune would 
ultimately declare. TuLLivs rLavianus Commander 
of a Squadron was taken. The reſt ſuffered a ſcandalous 
rout, flying in unmanly diſmay. The vanquiſhers pur- 
ſued not beyond Fidenæ. . 7 
By this ſucceſs the former zeal and partiality of the 
ople became heightened. The commonalty of Rome 
took themſelves to arms: ſome few were furniſhed with 
regular ſhields, but the moſt part ſnatched up and turn- 
ed into weapons whatever fell firſt in their way, and then 
craved the ſignal for battle. ViTeLLIius preſented them 
his thanks, and ordered them to fally forth and defend 
the City from inſults and attacks. Anon the Senate was 
aſſembled, and Embaſſadors nominated for repairing to 
the armies, ſuch as, under the ſtile and guiſe of the Com- 
monweal, were to exhort them to peace and union. Ve- 
ry different proved the lot and reception of the Embaſſa- 
dors: They who went to PETILIUS CERIALIS encoun- 
ter d perils almoſt fatal, as the ſoldiers ſternly rejected all 
terms of peace. Nay the Prætor ARULENUS RUSTICUS 
was wounded; a barbarity which, beſide the violation of 
a character altogether ſacred, that of an Embaſſador and 
of a Prætor, derived freſh abhorrence from the dignity 
and eſtimation of the man. His followers diſperſed and 
fled : His principal Lictor was ſlain for daring to open 
a paſſage through the crowd: and had it not been for 
the protection of a guard appointed by the chief officer, 
ſuch was the brutal rage inſpired by our civil diſſentions, 
that the Law and Privilege of Embaſſadors, eſteemed in- 
violable even amongſt foreign and barbarous Nations, had 
been profaned, nay to the maſlacring of their perſons, in 
the midſt of their native country and under the very 
walls of Rome. With more temper were they received 
who had gone to AN TONI S: not that the ſoldiers 
had greater moderation, but the General greater au- 
thorit . : 5 
Wir the Embaſſadors had joined himſelf Mus oN. 
os RUFUS, by rank a Roman Knight, one who attended 
to the ſtudy of Philoſophy and adhered to the doctrine 
of the Stoicks. He mingling amongſt the bands, and 
e | _ reaſoning 
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reaſoning about the bleſſings of peace and the dangers 


attending war, laboured thus to tutor men in arms. To 
many this was matter of deriſion; to more it proved 
annoying and tireſome: Nor were there wanting ſome 
to thruſt him thence violently and to puſh him with 
their hands and feet, till through the perſuaſions of all 
the more moderate, and the menaces of others, he for- 
| bore his leſſons of wiſdom ſo ill timed. Thither too had 
repaired the Veſtal Virgins with letters from vITELLIuS 
= 8 to AN roNlus: In theſe he deſired, „That the battle, 
4 8 « which was to be the laſt, might be ſuſpended for one 
| ” « day: during that interval, all things would be more 
ce eaſily accommodated. The Virgins were diſmiſſed 
with all demonſtrations of honour. To vitzLLius an 
anſwer was returned, That by the murder of sABIN US 
« and the burning of the Capitol, all means of ending 
ce the war by treaty were cut off. 1 ts 
__ AnToN1vus, however, by a ſpeech to the Legions 
purpoſely aſſembled, tried to reconcile them to a temper, 
that of encamping by the Milvian bridge, and of 
ce entring the City not before next day.” His motive 
for ſuch procraſtination was, leſt the ſoldiery juſt after 
the heat of a battle, might be ſo tranſported as to ſhew 
no mercy either to People, or Senate, or even to the 
Temples and Domes of the Deities. But they dreaded 
all delay, as the means to bereave them of victory. At 
te {ame time ſome Standards ſeen ſhining upon the hills, 
3 tho only followed by the weak and unwarlike populace, 
= | exhibited the appearance of the enemy's army. Preſent- 
1 ly they advanced to Rome, divided into a triple hoſt: | 
one paſſed along where it already was, upon the great 
Flaminian road; another coaſted the Tiber; the third 
= through the Salarian way moved towards the gate Colli- 
[ | 2 na. The multitude of Plebeians was forthwith routed by 
an onſet of the horſe, The ſoldiers of vITELLIUs mo- 
ved to the attack, formed likewiſe into a threefold band. 
Many were the conflicts before the City, various the ſuc- 
| _ = ceſs, but to vEs?ASIANS men chiefly fayourable, as ſu- 
== — periour in the abilities of their Leaders. Sorely harraſſed 
4 is were they only who had wheeled to the left hand towards 
1 ng the Salluſtian gardens, through lanes very narrow and 
| F ſlippery, 
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ſlippery a where over them ſtood the Vitellians upon the 


walls of the gardens, and as they ſtrove to climb, beat 
them down with ſtones and ſpears, almoſt to the cloſe 


of the day, till by the horſe who had burſt in at the Gate 
Collina, they were themſelves beſet in the rear. In the 


Field of Mars too the parties joined i in fierce encounters. 
For that of vESYASIAN appeared the concurrence of for- 
tune, and of victory ſo often gained. The Vitellians 


were fired and driven headlong by pure deſpair, and tho 


vanquiſhed and routed, ene 3. py TT the City 


and renewed the battle. 
AzovrT the combatants the Neri were e garbered as 


ſpectators; ; and as if they had been only attending the 
repreſentation of a fight exhibited for-public amuſement 
and ſport, they bo ery and eſpouſed now theſe, anon 
thoſe, with theatrical ſhouts and clappings: Nay as often 


as either fide recoiled, and particulars had fled into houſes, 


or lay hid in ſhops, they inſiſted upon their being dragged 


out and ſlain, and thus came to enjoy themſelves the lar- 


geſt part of the prey. For, whilſt the ſoldiers were only 


purſuing blood and ſlaughter, the ſpoil fell to the poſſeſ- 


ſion of the commonalty. Trapical a and ghaſtly was the 
face of the whole City: in one place deadly conflicts, and 
bleeding wounds; in another luxurious bathings and feats 
of riot: every where blood in ſtreams, and carcaſſes in 
piles, and juſt at hand wanton harlots, or ſuch as reſem- 
bled harlots: Acts of debauchery and voluptuouſneſs, as 

extravagant as ever were practiſed during a ſeaſon of luxu- 
ry and repoſe, with all the barbarities attending the moſt 
mercileſs captivity. Inſomuch, that you would have thought 
the ſame City at once tranſported with brutal outrage, and 
abandoned to ſenſual revellings. Rome had before ſeen 
contending armies in her ſtreets, where $8YLLA twice re- 
mained conquerot, and once CINNA; nor was there then 


leſs cruelty exerciſed. But now, amongſt men there pre- 


vailed an unconcern and ſecurity perfectly inhuman, nor 
for a ſingle moment were their purſuits of pleaſure poſt- 
poned. Nay, as if this confuſion and carnage had ſeaſo- 
nably intervened to heighten the gayety of their feſtival 
days, they exulted, they pamper d and indulged, to both 
parties indifferent, and triumphing in public miſeries. 
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I ſtorming the entrenchments of the camp the hardeſt 

task was found, as they were defended by all the moſt de- 
termined amongſt the enemy, ſuch who conſider d the 
ſame as their laſt hope and reſource. Hence the more 
ardour manifeſted by the conquerors, as amongſt them 
foremoſt in zeal were the old Prætorian Cohorts. All the 
inventions uſed in attacking the ſtrongeſt Cities, they now 
applied, the military Shell, miſſive Engines, Mounds and 

— ing Torches. © In this ſingle undertaking, they all 
« cried, would be compleated whatever hardſhips, what- 
« ever perils they had in ſo many battles undergone. To 
te the Senate and People of Rome their City was reſtored, 
« to the Deities their Temples. It was in the camp that 
“ the peculiar lot and glory of the ſoldiery reſided: This 
« was their Country, here was their houſhold and their 
« houſhold Gods. Theſe they were now inſtantly to re- 
c gain, or to paſs the night under arms. The Vitelli- 
ans, on the contrary, tho in number inferior, tho une- 
qual in their deſtiny, perplexed the victory, and retarded 
the pacification. With blood they contaminated the hou- 
ſes, with blood they profaned the altars, purfuing ſuch 
feats as prove the laſt ſolacements to men deſperate and 
vanquiſhed, Upon the turrets and bulwarks many lay 
breathing their laſt, many already breathleſs. They who 
remained, when their gates were burſt open, uniting to- 
gether preſented themſelves confidently to the ſwords of 
the vanquiſhers. In truth they all fell facing the enemy, 
and wounded only before. Such, even in dying, was 

their concern to die honourably. 5 
ViTELLIUS, ſeeing the City taken, was carried in a 
chair through the back part of the palace to his wife's 
| houſe upon Mount Aventine, with a purpoſe, if he could 
by lurking there eſcape diſcovery during the day, to fly 
by night to his brother's Cohorts at Tarracina. But from 
unſteadineſs of ſpirit, fuch too being the nature of dread, 
that to one who fears all things, preſent things are ever 
moſt irkſome, he came back to the palace now deſolate 
and wild: for all his ſlaves, even the loweſt, had ſlipped 
away, or elſe carefully avoided to meet him. Territying 
to him proved the diſmal ſolitude, and every part ſtill and 
ſilent. He tried apartments ſhut: He ſhrunk with horrour 
oh : to 
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to behold all void and deſert. Weary at laſt with ſuch mi- 
| ſerable and ſolitary wandring to and fro, he thruſt him- 
ſelf into a hiding place ſordid and diſgraceful, and by 
JULIUS PLACIDUS, Tribune of a Prætorian Band, was 
| dragged from it. Behind him forthwith his hands were 

tied: Thus with his apparel all rent, he was haled along, 


a ſpectacle foul and fad, many reviling him, no one be- 


wailing him. Indeed ſuch was the deformity of his end 
as to have baniſhed all pity. There met him one of the 
German ſoldiers, and with his {word drawn made a vio- 


lent blow, whether out of fury and vengeance, or the 


ſooner to releaſe him from inſults and derifion or whe- 
ther aiming at the life of the Tribune, is matter of uncer- 


tainty. The Tribune's ear he actually cut off, and was 


himſelf inſtantly ſlain. VITERLIIUs they forced, with 
their ſwords pointed at his throat, now to hold up his 
head, and preſent his face to a deluge of indignities, anon 
to behold his own Statues tumbled down, and particular- 
ly to view the place of afſemblies, and that where GAL BA 


ſuffered his bloody doom. In this manner they puſhed 


him forward, and at laſt into the charnel of Malefactors, 


there where the corps of FLAavius $ABINUS had lain ex- 


poſed. One faying there was which fell from him, fa- 
vouring of no baſeneſs of ſpirit; when to the Tribune 
treating him with roughneſs and inſults, he anſwered, 
That, nevertheleſs he had been his Emperor.” Then, 


under many wounds given him, he fell and expired. The 


common herd inveighed againſt him, after he was ſlain, 

with the ſame depravity of heart with which they had 
careſſed him whit he yet lived. 

His father was Lucius vITELLIUS, his age that of 

ſeven and fifty years eompleat. He had acquired the Con- 

ſulſhip, acquired Pontifical dignities, with a name and 


rank amongſt the Grandees of the State, by no parts or 


vigour of bis, but all through the luſtre and elevation of 
his father. The gift of Empire he received from ſuch as 
never knew the man. In the hearts of the ſoldiers rarely 
had any man ever obtained ſuch an intereſt by worthy 
methods, as he had by impotence and ſloth. In him 
however was inherent a ſimplicity of ſpirit and liberality ; 


qualities which, unleſs kept under reſtriction, grow inevi- 


I tably 
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tably pernicious. His friends he thou ght to ſecure not by 
a conduct ſteady and unblameable, but only by mighty 


bounty, and thence rather deſerved fuch than had them. 


For the intereſt of the Commonwealth without doubt it 
was that vir ELLIUSs was vahquithed and fallen: Yet 


they who to vESYASIAN betrayed the power and cauſe 


of v ITELLIUS, can from this their perfidiouſneſs claim 
no public merit, ſince they had before revolted from & a 1- 
BA. The day now haſtning to cloſe, the Senate could 


not be afſembled ; for ſuch was the affright of the Ma- 
giſtrates and Senators, that they had privately dropped 


away from the City, or concealed themſelves here and 


there in the houſes of their followers. DoMITIAN, after 
all apprehenſions of hoſtility had ceaſed, proceeded to the 
Leaders of the party, where the ſoldiers thronging about 


him ſaluted him Cz/ar, and in arms as they were, con- 
ducted him to his father's houſe, : 


THE 


8 


BOOK IV. 
The 8 U M MARV. 


HE calamitous condition of Rome. Lucius vt 


is ſlain. The Sovereignty of VESP ASIAN confirmed 


TELLIUS ſurrenders his perſon and his bands, yet 


by the Senate. The fine character and accompliſh- 
| mens of HELVIDIUs PRISCUs. His conteſts 
with EPRIUS MARCELLUS. 


By him CALPURNIUS P1580 f, ordered to be ſlam. Thecauſes 


and motions of the war in Germany, firſt begun by the Batavians 


ander the leading of CIVIL 1s. Next the :Caninefates take arms. 
They demoliſh the Fortreſſes of the Romans, cut off the Garriſons, 
overthrow AQUILIUS a. principal. Centurion, and afterwards 
LUPERCUSs MUMIUs Commander of a Legion. 
Cohorts of Batavians in the ſervice of the Romans,” go over to 
CIVIL IS, and rout | HEREN NIUS:GALLUS ſtriving to op- 


foſe them. The ancient Camp beſieged-by C1v1L IS. The Ro- 
nan ſoldiers mutiny againſt HORDEONIUS: the conduct of the 


war committed to voeuUt'a. He advances againſt CIVIL1s, 
ain 


is at firſt. vanquiſhed, yet by an accident gains the victory. 
the ſoldiers mutiny againſi hORDEORNR TUS; ay murder him. 
Tranſactions at Rome, and in the Senate : Conteſts : accuſations. 
The ſoldiers of vITELL1Us paciſied by MU HAN US. The af- 

fſaſſmation of Y'vervs HS in Africa. The Capitol reſtored. 
The Treverjans and Lingones revolt from the Romans: The other 
Gauls tuo waver © Small fidelity. even in the Legions and Roman 
Cohorts, all corrupted by the — 5 Vo cu ILA ain. The No- 
man ſoldiers ſwear allegiance to the Empire of the Gauls. The 
ſame do the Legions, After a long ſiege ſuſtained in the old . 
The people f Cologn not flow to eſpouſe the conquering cauſe. a 
Lingones the while routed by the Sequanians. At Rome the Em- 
"Vol. II. LI i pire 


MuciAaNus enters Nome. 


Veteran 


* 
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Fir ud deed in danger : DoMIT IAN the E mperor's ſon prepares 
uſtain the war in perſon, aſſiſted by MUCIANUS: four Legi- 
ons forthwith «yp or The Gauls aſſemble in council: The 


wiſer ſort declare for peate however clogged with bondage. P E- 
TILIUS CBREALIS vanquiſbes the Tyeverians in à great bat- 


tle. Many who had revolted return to the ſervice and ſtandards 


e the Romans. CERIAL IS ſoon after engaged in a ſbarp con- 


flict with C1viLis and CLASSICUS; the beginning of the 
combat doubtful, the iſſue ſucceſsful to the Romans. 2 hat hap- 
pened to VESP ASIAN in Egypt ; his miracles there: His Sove- 
5 ty ſignified by oracles and preſages. 
Kr *. Pipceedings uy: 2 the ſam 2 2 of the 


SED | PON * lay ying of vITELLIUS, war 
vas rather ſeen to ceaſe than peace to 
commence. The vanquiſhers continuing 
in arms hunted all over the City after the 
> vanquiſhed with eagerneſs and implaca- 
— ble hate. Filled with carnage and man- 
IT ye were the ſtreets; dyed and ſtreaming with 
blood were the Temples and places of public r 
in them were butcher d all whom chance preſented to the 
deſtroying” ſword. Nay anon, this lawleſs violenc 


ce in- 
creaſing, they ſearched private houſes, and dra agged forth 
ſuch as lay hid. Where they beheld any one remarkably 
tall and in the prime of years, him they murdered with- 
our exception, nde be were ſoldier or citizen. This 
cruelty, which du 185 che freth' impulſe of animoſity and 
rancour ghitted it ſel elf with blood, and. killing, Was aſter- 
wards. TAL SIOTIIICAL into rapaciouſneis. {AD No place would 
they ſuffer to remain ets, no part ſhut up, pretending = 
that there ſome Vitellians were concealed... The begin- 
ning this of burſting open houſes, . or ſure ground for com- 
mitting murder wherever oppoſition was made. Nor did 
the indipe nt nb tos Nr fail to aſſift in the ge- 
neral ee l an Fe moft villanous amongſt the 
flaves were even forward to betray their wealthy Lords; 
others were expoſod by their particular friends On all 
hands were uttered bitter i and the umverſal voice 
of anguiſh, on all hands ſeen no other than the miſcra- 
ble lot of a City . — and ſacked. Inſomuch that the 
ſoldier of ono and thoſe of VITELEIUS, however i im- 
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perious and inſulting, and however once hated, were 
now. miſſed and regretted. The Generals of the party, 
men fo puiſſant and vigorous in kindling the civil War, 
were found inſufficient to controul the ſpirit of victory. 


For, in exciting public tumults and convulſions, every 


the worſt man has the ſtrongeſt ſway: To uphold tran- 


quillity and peace, righteous deſigns are required and vir- 


tuous management. | 
Tu name and reſidence of Cæſar, romiTIAaN en- 
joyed, but to the cares of government gave yet no atten- 
tion; and only in feats of adultery and conſtupration ac- 
quitted himſelf as the fon of an Emperor. With the com- 


mand of the Prætorian Guards AR RIUS varus was in- 
veſted. The ſupreme exerciſe and ſprings of authority 
reſted in AN TONI US PRIMUS. From the Prince's houſe 


he was continually plundering treaſure, moveables, and 
domeſtick {laves, as if he were ftill- ſeizing the ſpoil of 


Cremona. The reſt, whether checked by their modeſty 
or their meanneſs, as they had merited no diſtinction in 


the war, were likewiſe undiſtinguiſhed by rewards. The 
City under great awe and terrour, and quietly — 


to ſervitude, preſſed © to have Lucius vITELIILIVs ſeized 
«© with his Cohorts upon their march from Tarracina, 


« and the remains of the war extinguifhed. Hence the 
cavalry were ſent forward to Aricia: The body of the Le- 
gions reſted at the Town of Boville. Nor did vits L- 
LI1Us pauſe a moment, but to the pleafure of the conque- 
ror deliver d up himſelf and his bands. His men too caſt 
away their unfortunate arms, moved as much by indigna- 
tion as by fear. Through the City paſſed the long train 
of captives guarded on each fide by files of armed men: 
Not one betrayed a relenting or ſupplicant look. Grieved 
and vengeful they appeared, and to all the boiſterous in- 
falts and deriſion of the mocking and petulant vulgar, 
ſhewed themſelves ſcornful and unmoved. The few who 
broke forth upon the rabble, were oppreſſed by the guards, 
the reſt impriſoned. * From none of them fell a mean or 
degenerate expreſſion; and tho environ d with wretched- 


neſs and diſtreſs,” they maintained the renown of their 


conſtancy and courage; unſtain d. Next was put to death 


LUCIUS vir EL Tius, one in vices equal to His brother; 
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were brought to a natural cloſe. To heighten their joy 
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in his brother's reign the more vigilant of the two, nor fo 
much a companion in the ſunſhine of his fortune, as ſwal- 
lowed headlong in his tragical fate. 

DuxziNnG the fame time Lucitius BAss8Us was diſ- 
patched with a band of horſe lightly equipped, to eſta- 
bliſh the tranquillity of Campania, as amongſt the muni- 


cipal Cities prevailed a ſpirit of animoſity and contention, 


more in truth upon mutual diſguſts than through any dif- 
affection and contumacy towards the Emperor. Upon 
ſight of the ſoldiers preſent compoſure enſued ; nor upon 
the ſmaller Colonies for their late oppoſition was any pu- 
niſhment inflicted. Capua was aſſigned to the third Le- 
gion for winter- quarters, and thence grievouſly oppreſſed 


were the illuſtrious families there. Vet to the people of 


Tarracina ſo lately ſacked by the Vitellians, no help was 
adminiſter d or relief. So much ſtronger is the bent of 
men to revenge an injury than to repay a benefit, becauſe 

obligations are burdenſom and painful; vengeance taken 
ſeems to be ſomething gained. Some conſolation it pro- 
ved, that the ſlave of vix GILIVS CAITo, he whom I 


have mentioned to have betrayed their City to the enemy, 


was now faſtened to a gibbet, dreſſed in the ſame rings 
which as a recompence from v1TELLIUs he always wore, 
Now at Rome, the Senate decreed to vkEspASIAN all the 
titles and prerogatives ever inveſted. in former Princes, 
with great alacrity and hopes aſſured. For, as the ci- 
vil arms were fiſt weilded in the Regions of Gaul and 


Spain; as Germany too engaged in the war, and anon 


Illyricum; as the ſame civil arms had. afterwards viſited 


Egypt, Judea, and Syria, nay all the Provinces and all 


the Armies; to the Fathers it ſeemed that, the whole 
world having thus undergone expiation, all diſſentions 
they had letters from vEs ASIAN, ſo conceived as if the 


war had yet ſubſiſted. This was the conſtruction which 


at firſt view they ſeemed to bear: Yet in them he uſed 


the ſtile of an Emperor, but choſe expreſſions full of 
courteſy when he mentioned himſelf, full of dignity 


when he mentioned the Commonwealth. Nor was the 


Senate wanting in acts of duty and obſequiouſneſs. To 
himſelf with his ſon Ir us for Collegue the Conſulſhip 
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was forthwith decreed; to pomiTian the Prætorſſip 
and Conſular authority. | 
| To the Senate MAN Us too had ſent lotions - and 
thence furniſhed ground for obſervation and diſcourſe. 
« Tf he were indeed a private man, why did he aſſume the 
« part of a public character in . himſelf to the 
« Senate ? In a few days he might have had an opportu- 
c“ nityof propoling the ſame things from his place amongſt 

« the Senators. Even his invectives againſt viTELLIUs. 
were judged overlate, and unworthy of paſſing for bold 
and free. But big with haughtineſs towards the Com- 
monwealth, big with contumely towards the Emperor, 
was what he boaſted, © That in his own hands he had 
c had the Empire, ng freely beſtowed it upon ves? 4- 
© SIAN,” But in privacy they ſmothered this their in- 


dignation and hate, whilſt to the man their ſycophancy 


was public and glaring. - With many trains of eloquence 
very lofty and very honourable, they aſſigned him the 
decorations of triumph, in reality for his conduct in the 

civil Wars; but his expedition againſt the Sarmatians ſery- 
ed for the pretence. There followed more grants of ho- 
nours, the Conſular ornaments preſented to ?z1Mus AN 
TONIUsS,' and to-CORNEUIIUS FUSCUS and ARRTUS vA 
RUs thoſe of the Prætorſhip. Thereafter they turned their 
deliberations towards. the Deities ; hence was determined 
the rebuilding of the Capitol. And all theſe decrees aroſe 


from the propoſitions and reaſoning of vaLERI Us A814 
Ticus Conſul elect. The reſt aſſented by motions of 
their head and hand; as did ſome few ſignal in place, or 
of parts trained in fights of flattery, by elaborate ſpeeches 
purpoſely framed. When to H8LviDIus PRISCUS, Præ- 
tor elect, it came to ſpeak his ſentiments, he propoſed 
ſuch as upon a good Prince reflected much reverence and 
honour, ſuch too as were void of all falſe: court and in- 
ſincerity; - and by the Senate he was extolled with affec- 
_ tionate praiſes. Indeed this proved a very Ggnal day to 
him, the berg of mighty offence Fre and of mig 


ty glory earned. 
STN OE I am balm: again led to name a man n whom 


henceforward I muſt frequently mention, it ſeems incum- 


bent upon me ſhortly to recount his courſe of life and 
Vol. II. Mm m purſuits, | 
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purſuits, and what fortune befel him. Hezrvioius 


rr 
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the interpoſitic 


PRISCUS Was born in the municipal City of Tarracina 


within the firſt precin& of Italy, the ſon of ecLuvivs 


who had ſuſtained the rank of a principal Centurion. 


His bright and fignal parts he wholly applied, whilſt 


yet very young, to ſtudies of the more noble kind ; not 


as many do, to diſguiſe ſpiritleſs indolence under a pom- 


pous name, but in order to engage in the public admi- 
niſtration with a mind thoroughly fortified againſt all con- 
tingencies and diſaſters. He adhered to ſuch Philoſophers 


as maintain that only things juſt are good, that nought 


is evil ſave what is diſhoneſt, and in the rank of things 


neither evil nor good, place nobility, power, and all other 
acquirements which depend not upon the ſoul. Ere he 
had riſen higher than the Queſtorſhip, he was by Tas a- 
SEA PETUS Choſen for a husband to his daughter: Nor 


from the character of his wife's father did he copy * 


ſo ſtudiouſly as his undaunted exerciſe of liberty. 


Citizen, as Senator, Husband, Son in law, and F Rey 


in all the offices of life, fignal was his uprightneſs and 


equanimity, ever contermning wealth; ever unmoveable 
from righteous judgment, never to be ſhaken by fear. 
There were ſome to whom he ſeemed over ſollicitous for 
fame; tho the thirſt of glory be ſuch a paſſion as even 
wiſe men reſign laſt. Upon he deadly. doom of his fa- 
ther in law, he was driven into exile,” and returning in 


the reign of CI, ſet himſelf to implead EPRIUS MAR= 


EELLUS, the accufer of THRrAs® a. The purſuit of this 
vengeance, tho 'tis uncertain herber it were more daring 
or more juſt, rent the Senate into heats and conteſts. 


For, were MARCELLVU'S ſuffered to fall, the band of ac- 
cuſers were at once overwhelmed; At firſt the ſtruggle 


between them proceeded with notable vehemence, and 
was by both ſignalized with excellent ſpeeches. Anon as 
the inclinations of LD were in ſuſpence, and upon 
on of man Senators with entreaties, PRIS> 
<vs dropped the procth.” Whence enſued various cen- 


ſures and diſcourſe, according to the different humours 


of men, ſome magnifying his moderation, ſome charging 


Him with want of vigour and firmneſs, But, upon the 
tay when the Senate* Bait under conſideration the Sove- 


8 reignt7 
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reignty of vESPASIAN, as it was agreed to ſend Embaſſa- 

dors to the Prince; upon this ſubject between ELVIDTuSS 
and EPRIUS a bitter debate aroſe. PRIs cus infiſted that 
they ſhould be nominated by the Magiſtrates, firſt ſolemn- 
ly worn; MARCELLUs, that they ſhould be drawn by 
lot, the method already propoſed by the Conſul elect. 
But what in reality prompted MarcELLUs to ſuch ſolli- 
citude, was the apprehenſion of diſgrace to himſelf, leſt, 
were others nominated, he ſhould be thought ſlighted 
and poſtponed. By degrees, from interchanging 
words, they were carried into continued ſpeeches full of 
ap_y; * 

 HzeLvipivs deſired to know, © Why MARCEZLLVs ſo 
“much dreaded the judgment of the Magiſtrates ? He 
« was maſter of wealth and of eloquence, nay in the 
« meaſure of both ſurpaſſed many others: unleſs he were 
perhaps urged and daunted by the memory and black- 
s neſs of his crimes. By the uſe of blind lots and the 
ce urn no diſtinction could be made between the manners 
« and characters of men. The way of ſuffrages and of 
« conſulting the ſentiments of the Senate, was purpoſely 
“ (deviſed for ſearching the life and reputation of partie 
“ culars. To the intereſt and well being of the Com- 
< monwealth it appertained, it appertained to the ho- 
« nour of vESPHASILIAN, that to complement him there 
« ſhould be ſent men of the cleareſt innocence in the 
« Senate, ſuch as with virtuous reaſoning and diſcourſe 
& might ſeaſon the Prince's ears. With THRASE Aa, with 
« $ORANUS and SENTIUS, VESPASIAN had entertained 
c perſonal intimacy and friendſhip: And their accuſers, 
tho it ſeemed they muſt not be puniſhed, yet ought 
“ not to be preſented under the pomp of a public cha- 
< rater. By the judgment ef the Senate thus manifeſted 
the Prince would be as it were adviſed and warned, 
e whomto fear and ſhun, whom to countenance and ap- 
prove. No greater ſupport was there of a righteous reign 
c than righteous friends about the perſon reigning. It 
'<, ought to ſuffice MakrcELLUs that he had inſtigated N E- 
c Ro to murder ſo many innocents. Let him even enjoy 
< the rewards of his ſervices, and his exemption from 
<« puniſhment: Only let him leave vESPASIAN to more 
« worthy adviſers,” | MaRCELLUus 
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MarcELLUs alledged, „That it was no propoſition 
of his which was thus warmly combated, but what 
had been propoſed by the Conſul elect, in purſuance 
of ancient precedents, which had left the election of 
Embaſſadors to the deciſion of lots; ſo as for caballing 
and the efforts of perſonal enmities, no place might 
remain. No new cauſe had occurred, why inſtituti- 
ons framed of old ſhould be abandoned to diſuſe, nor 
why the honour intended for the Prince ſhould be 
turned to any man's contumely and diſgrace. For 


paying the homage deſigned every man there was qua- 


lifed. What they ought to be more ſollicitous to 


avoid, was left through the unrelenting ſtiffneſs of ſome 


certain particulars, his ſpirit might be incenſed, whilſt 
in his new Sovereignty he was yet poſſeſſed with 
doubts and apprehenſions, and warily watching even 
the expreſſions and looks of all men. For himſelf; 

he conſidered the temper of the times in which he 
was born, with the frame of adminiſtration inſtituted 
by our fathers and grandfathers. The primitive inſti- 


tution he admired; to the preſent ſettlement he ad- 
| hered. From the bleſſing of good princes he be- 


ſtowed wiſhes and vows: to princes good or bad he 


© ſubmitted. It was not more throu gh any pleading of 


his that THRAsE 4 ſuffered, than through the judg- 
ment of the Senate - paſſed upon him. With ſuch 


mock diſplays of law was the cruelty of NERO wont 


to ſport it ſelf. Nor ſmaller anguiſh had he himſelf 
undergone from a friendſhip ſo dangerous, than had 
others from a ſtate of exile. To conclude, he con- 
ſented that HELVIDIVs ſhould be equalled even to the 
caTos and BRUTUSS, in conſtancy invincible, in cou- 
rage not to be daunted. He himſelf aſſumed to be no 
more than one of that Senate who had all as well as 
he yielded humble obedience to lordly power. He 
would even perſuade rRriscus, that he would not be 
towering above the Emperor, would not ſtrive by his 


' precepts and documents to reſtrain vEsPASIAN, an 
ancient man, long ſince diſtinguiſhed with triumphal 
* honours, and the father of ſons already men. As the 
worſt princes ſought might without limits or law; to 
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c the other ſort too, 2 Alenia they proved, A 
« meaſure and limitation in the exerciſe of liberty was 
ce. always well pleaſing. Theſe reaſonings defended and 
oppoſed with mighty ardour and earneſtneſs on both fides, 
were heard by the Fathers with inclinations divided. Pre- 
valent however proved the party who preferred the me- 
thod of lots, ſince even ſuch Senators as had obſerved a. 
neutrality , ,. contended for retaining the ancient uſage. 
Moreover every particular Grandee, ſignal in figure and 
elevation, leaned to the ſame courſe, from dread of envy 
ſhould they themſelves be choſen by the other. 
TERRE enſued another conteſt. The Prætors of the 
Wender (for then the Treaſury was by Prætors admini- 
ſter d) complaining of the poverty of the State, demand- 
ed that a retrenchment might be made in the public ex- 
pences. The Conſul elect propoſed to have the regula- 
tion of this reſerved for the Emperor; ſo mighty he thought 
the task, fo difficult the remedies. HERLVIDTUs declar- 
ed for having it tranſacted by the option and controul- 
ment of the Senate. Already the Conſuls were gather- 
ing the opinions of the Senators, when vulcATr Tus TER. 
TULLINUS;Tribune of the people, interpoſed his autho- 
rity, & againſt making any ordinance about a matter ſo 
« momentous in the abſence of the Prince.” HELVT. 
plus had moved that the Capitol ſhould be rebuilt by 
the Roman State, with the aſſiſtance of vESPASILIAN: a 
motion which all the moſt modeſt Senators paſſed then 
over in ſilence, and afterwards forgot. IT here v were ſome 
too who carefully remember d it. x 

Tre fell MusoN1Us RUFUS upon PUBLIUS CELER, 
with a violent charge, accuſing him © of having by falſe 
« teſtimony procured the doom of BARERASsORAN Us.“ 
The Senate thought that by this proceſs would be revived 
the hate and rancour attending the proſecution of the 
accuſers: Vet ſo guilty and vile was the perſon accuſed, 
that it was impoſſible to ſave him. For dear and adored 
was the memory of s0RaNus; and ELER was known 
to have made profeſſion of Philoſophy and wiſdom, then 
to have become witneſs againſt BARE A, a traitor to his 
friend, an inſtrument to deſtroy one whom he pretend- 
ed to inſtruct. For the trial was appointed the next day 
Vol. II. ä that 
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that the Senate met. Nor was it now ſo much Mus o- 
NIUS or PUBLI1US that created expectation and impa- 
tience, as PRISCUS and MARCELLUS and the reſt : 80 
intent were the minds of men to ſee vengeance purſued. 
Suck was the ſituation of things; amongſt the Fathers 
factions and ſtrife, the party vanquiſhed full of rage, the 
vanquiſhers void of all authority, the City bereft of laws, 
- bereft of the Emperor's preſence, when mu cianus ar- 
rived in Rome, and in a moment drew to himſelf the 
univerſal ſway. Quite funk was the power of anToN1us 
and of ARRIUS vaRUs; for but ill diſſembled was his 
animoſity towards them, though by his looks he ſtudied 
to hide it. But the City, always of notable ſagacity in 
diving into diſguſts, had already turned her back upon 
her late favourites, and devoted her ſelf to the new mi- 
nion. To him alone court was paid; only to him all 
ſuit was made. Neither was he wanting to his own gran- 
deur: In ſtate he removed from feat to ſeat, and ſhifted 
from one pleaſant garden to another, always encompaſſed 
with an armed hoſt. Such was his magnificence and 
equipage, ſuch the pomp and ſolemnity of his port abroad, 
and ſuch the guards at his gate, that he graſped all the 
eſſence and terrours of Sovereignty: The name he for- 
bore. Mighty and general was the dread which accom- 
panied the bloody doom inflicted upon ALYURNILIVs 
GALERIAN US. He was the ſon of caius pis0, and had 
never offered to diſturb the State. But from his name 
and race, ſo illuſtrious and ancient, and from his own 
perſon graceful and young, in the pratings of the com- 
monalty he had gained a reputation very popular and ad- 
mired. Moreover, as the City continued till agitated 
and unquiet, and thence pleaſed with all new rumours, 
there were ſome who in abſurd conjectures were inveſting 
him with the Imperial Diadem. By order of Mucianus 
he was committed to the cuſtody of a band of ſoldiers ; 
and left his death ſhould miniſter more obſervation, were 
he executed in the eye of the City, he was ſent forty 
miles thence, along the great Appian Road, and, upon 
cutting his veins, periſhed by an effuſion of blood. u. 
Ius PRISCUS, Captain of the Prætorian Guards under 
vVITELLIUS, flew himſelf, preſſed to it rather by ſhame 
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than any neceſſity. AL PHENUS varus, however guil- 
ty of daſtardly conduct, and branded with infamy, con- 
tinued to ſurvive. As1aTICUs' too the Freedman, by 
Den the death of a TOTES: atoned for his late wicked 5 
ſwa eb 
Do nx URING the FIX conundiule; the report of our de- 
feat in Germany filled the City, yet afflicted it in no de- 
gree. Of our armies ſlaughtered; of the winter en- 
« campments of the Legions, taken and poſſeſſed by 
% the enemy; of the revolt of all the nations of Gaul; 
people diſcourſed as matter of news only, not as cala. 
mities. From what ſource and motives that war pro- 
ceeded, with what mighty combuſtion it raged amongſt 
ſtrange nations and thoſe of our allies, I ſhall here de- 
duce and explain. The Batavians, whilſt they dwelt be- 
yond the Rhine, were a part of the Cattans, and, when 
driven thence by a domeſtick inſurrection, fat down up- 
on the extreme borders of Gaul, ſuch as they found deſ- 
titute of inhabitants, as alſo upon an iſland ſituated be- 
tween the mouths of the Rhine, waſhed before by the 
Ocean, behind and on either ſide by the River. Nei- 
ther, in leaguing with the Romans, did they find them- 
ſelves oppreſſed or exhauſted by thoſe their allies ho-w- 
ever more potent, nor ſerved they the Empire in ought 
ſave men and arms; and they were long occupied in the 
wars of Germany. Soon after their military renown be- 
came augmented in Britain, whither were tranſported 
ſome of their bands of infantry, conducted, according 
to old and conſtant uſage, by men of the firſt rank 
amongſt them. At home too they retained a body of ſe- 
lect horſe, ſignal for their exerciſe and dexterity in ſwim- 
ming, ſo as to croſs the Rhine in troops ane, armed 
and mounted in the ſtream. 5 
JuLiuvs PAULUS and CLAUDIUS CIVILIS, men of 

royal deſcent, greatly ſurpaſſed the reſt in credit and qua- 
lity. PauLus was flain by roNTEIUS CarPiTo, who 
falſly charged him with rebellion. Upon crvirrs irons 
were put, and he ſent to NERO: by GALBA he was de- 
clared innocent and releaſed: again, under vir RLLIus 
he incurred capital danger „for that the army impor- 


tunately craved his execution. Hence the riſe of his 
anger 
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anger and vengeance; and hence his hopes, founded 


upon our misfortunes. But civiuts who had a fpirit 
more able and politic than uſual to Barbarians, aſſumed 
to be another $SERTORIUS Or HANNIBAL, bearing in 
his viſage a deformity like theirs; and, left our arms 


might be turned againſt him as a public enemy, ſhould 
he once appear to have revolted from the Roman peo- 
ple, he pretended an attachment to vxS ASIAN, and to 
eſpouſe his cauſe with zeal. It is certain, that by letters 


ſent him from AN TONIUSPRIMuus, he was ordered © to 


« ſtop and drive back the forces ſummoned: to ſuccour 


« yITELLIUS;. and, under colour of the inſurrection in 
« Germany, to withhold the Legions from removing. 


The ſame caution and directions had HorDEoONIUS 


mean while to adjuſt all his meaſures by the courſe of 
events, began on this wiſe to introduce the public change 
intended. By the orders of vITELLITUs, the flower of 


the Batavian youth were called together to be liſted ſol- 


diers: a thing in its own natural tendency very grievous, 
yet aggravated and imbittered by the behaviour of the 
agents employed, men abandoned to rapine and debau- 
chery. For the muſter they ſingled out the ancient and 
infirm, purpoſely to have a reward for diſcharging them: 
again ſuch as were of unripe years, but in their perſons love- 
ly (and, in truth, moſt of their young men are goodly 
and tall) they haled away to ſuffer pollution repugnant to 
nature. Hence enſued much bitterneſs and hate: nay the 
miniſters of ſedition, men purpoſely tutored and pre- 
pared, urged the people to refuſe being enrolled. CI VI. 
Lis, pretending only to celebrate a banquet, aſſembled 
the chiefs of the nation and the moſt daring amongſt 
the populace, in a facred grove; where, when they had 
rejoiced and carouſed till far in the night, and he per- 


ceived them now warm and bold, he began an harangue, 
2 firſt 
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firſt diſplaying the praiſes and renown of their nation; 
then proceeded to enumerate the inſults, the acts of op- 
preſſion and violence, and all the miſeries attending up- 
on a ſtate of ſervitude. © For that in truth they were 
“ no longer held as confederates, but treated like bond- 
cc ſlaves. The coming of an Imperial Lieutenant, how- 
ce ever oppreſſive and burdenſome his retinue, however 
ce terrible and imperious his authority, was but a light 
« grievance. The Batavians were furrender'd to the rule 
“ and luſt of ſmall officers, Captains and Centurions. 
<« Nay theſe as ſoon as glutted with their blood and ſpoils, 
« were changed ; other devourers with empty bowels 
« ſearched out, and new titles for plundering were de- 
« viſed, various and many. Over their heads at preſent 
hung the injunction to furniſh ſoldiers ; whence chil- 
« dren would be rent from their parents, brothers from 
„ brothers, as it were by a laſt parting for ever. At no 
« time had the Roman State been more ſhaken and dif- 
< treſſed, nor in their winter entrenchments was ought 
< elſe to be found but ſtore of ſpoil laid up, and men 
« feeble and old. They ſhould only lift up their eyes, 
6 nor dread the empty names. and ſhadows of Legions. 
3 They themſelves were maſters of powerful forces, foot 
J « and horſe; the Germans were their kinſmen; the Gauls 
1 e had the fame wiſhes and aim. Nor even to the Ro- 
« mans would this war prove diſpleaſing; and whatever 
© croſs events it produced, the Batavians would of courſe 
ce put to account of veseasian. If it ſucceeded, of 
c victory no account was ever to be render d.” | 
As with mighty concurrence he was heard, he bound 
them all in a combination, ſolemnized with barbarous 
_ uſages, with maledictions and imprecations peculiar to 
the country. To the people Caninefates emiſſaries were 
ſent, to engage them in the ſame cauſe and aſſociation. 
This nation enjoys part of the iſland, in their original 
and language the ſame with the Batavians, equal too in 
bravery, in number fewer. Anon, by ſecret interagents 
he fuborned the Batavian Cohorts, once Auxiliaries in 
Britain, then ſent into Germany, as above I have recount- 
ed, and now abiding at Magontiacum. Amongſt the 
Caninefates, ſignal for brutal bravery was BRINNO, in 
Vol. II. 0 oO | his 
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his deſcent ſplendid and illuſtrious. His father, after 
many hoſtilities and exploits againſt the Romans, contemn- 
ed with impunity the ridiculous expeditions undertaken 
by caLIGULA to ſuppreſs him. So that the very name 
and merit of a family ſo rebellious recommended the ſon, 
who being placed upon a ſhield according to the cuſtom 
of the nation, and elevated in proceſſion upon the ſhoul- 
ders of men, was choſen their Leader. He: forthwith, 
joined by the Frizians, a people beyond the Rhine now - 
called in to ſuccour him, paſling by ſea forced the winter 
encampment of two Cohorts, an acquiſition which lay 
neareſt to be made. Neither did our ſoldiers: foreſee the 
ſudden aſſault, nor, if they had foreſeen it, were they 
of force ſufficient to have repelled it. Taken and plun- 
dered therefore was the camp. The foe next diſcharged 
their rage upon the victuallers, and Roman traders, men, 
as ſecure of peace, confidently rambling abroad. They 
were alſo ready to have ſtormed and ſacked tlie ſtrong 
holds, which, ſince they could not be defended, were 
by the Captains of the Cohorts burnt down. Into the 
upper part of the iſland were drawn together the Enfigns 
and Banners, and remnant of men, under the command 
of AI Ius a principal Centurion, and furniſhed the 
name of an army much rather than the ſtrength. For, 
VITELLIUsS having from the Cohorts withdrawn their 
prime force, had, to recruit them, encumber'd with a 
burden of arms a ſpiritleſs crowd drawn from the next 
villages of the Nervians and Germans. 
CiviLis, who thought it behoved him to cover all 
his meaſures with profound guile, even upbraided the 
Captains, © for having abandoned their Forts. He him- 
« ſelf, he ſaid, would ſoon ſuppreſs the inſurrection of 
« the Caninefates, with no other power than the Co- 
© hort which he commanded. - They, the: reſt; of the 
« Officers, ought again to repair inſtantly to their ſeveral 
« quarters.” That under this counſel fraud lurked, ſince 
the Cohorts, were they ſeparated, would be the eafier 
overwhelmed, and that this war was headed not by 
BRINNO but CIVIL Is, was apparent, as from che Ger- 
mans diſcoveries were by little and little breaking out, 
ſuch as that people, ever delighted with war, could not 
75 W long 
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long ſmother. When from theſe his wiles no ſucceſs en- 
ſued, he had recourſe to open violence; and, of the Ca- 
niet the Frizians, and the Batavians, compoſed three 
diſtinct hoſts, each formed ſharp in the front. The op- 
poſite army was embattled not far from the Rhine, and 
againſt the enemy too were ranged the ſhips, which hav- 
ing fired their forts, they had conducted thither. Nor 
had the encounter held long ere a band of Tungrians 
went over with Enſigns diſplayed to civitis. The fol- 


diers, quite aſtonied with a revolt ſo ſurprizing, were 


ſlaughtered at once by their enemies and their compa- 
nions. In the ſhips the ſame perfidiouſneſs was found. 
Part of the rowers were natives of Batavia: Theſe feign- 
ing themſelves unskilled in that exerciſe, willfully ob- 
ſtructed the mariners and combatants in the diſcharge of 
their office, and fruſtrated all their efforts. Anon defy- 
h ing all orders, they rowed away directly towards the ene- 
my's ſhore. At laſt, whatever. Maſters and. Centurions 
ſhewed not the A inclination, they butcher d. Thus 
the Fleet intire, conſiſting of four and twenty ſhips, de- 
ſerted to the enemy, or was taken by him. 


 S16NAL was the credit which immediately gegn pe: 


aha this victory; . afterwards: the advantage: By 
it the victors gained what they wanted, ſhips _ arms, 


beſides that through Germany and Gaul they reaped high 


renown, and were celebrated with applauſe as the au- 
thors of national liberty reſtored. Both Germanies pre- 
ſently ſent them Embaſſadors with offers of f uccours. 
The alliance of the Gauls c1v11.1s courted; by preſents 
and addreſs. Such Captains of Cohorts, as of that Nati- 
on he had taken, he reſtored every one to his native re- 
ſidence. To the frank option of the Cohorts themſelves 


he leſt it, to depart home, or to remain with him, as 


they liſted. Thoſe who would; ſtay he propoſed to diſ- 


tinguiſn honourably in the ſervice. With ſpoils taken 


from the Romans he preſented: all who went away. He 
at the ſame time reaſoned with them ſecretly, and exhort- 

ed them to take warning from ( the ſeries of calamities 
which in ſo long a courſe: of years they had ſuffered; 
« whilſt to a miſerable ſtate of bondage they falſly gave 


« the name of peace. The n though exempt 
from 
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« from Tribute and Payments, had yet taken up arms 
« againſt the common oppreſſors of Nations: nay, in 
« the firſt engagement, the Romans were routed and 
« vanquiſhed. What muſt be the conſequence, were the 
« Gauls too to throw off the yoke? What ſtrength after- | 
« wards would be found to remain in Italy? With the 
« blood of the Provinces were the Provinces ſubdued. 
« Upon the diſaſtrous arms of viIx DPEx they muſt not 
« reflect: It was in truth by the Batavian Cavalry that 
c his followers the Eduans and Avernians were diſcom- 
« fited. The Auxiliaries too, led by vzxROINIUs againſt 
« him, were partly compoſed” of Belgic Gauls; and, in 


. ſtrict reaſoning, only under its own native forces had 


« Gaul funk and fallen. At preſent they had all but 
« one common purſuit, with the additional advantage of 
„ having in the Camps of the Romans acquired what- 
ever ſound diſcipline was practiſed there. With him 
te already concurred the Veteran Cohorts, they before 
« whom the Legions of oTHo fell. Bonds might ftill 
ce be the portion of Syria and Aſia, and of the Eaſt, 
« Countries inured to the tyranny of Kings. In Gaul 
« there were yet alive many men born ere 'Tributes were 
« known. What Germany had lately effected, was ma- 
„ nifeſt; namely the extirpation of bondage by the ſlaugh- 
« ter of QUINT1LIUs VARUs, Neither was it ſuch an 
* Emperor as VITELLIUs, but himſelf aucusTus car- 
« SAR, that this brave people thus defied to war. Li- 
« berty was a bleſſing beſtowed by the bounty of nature, 
c even upon dumb beaſts: fortitude and proweſs was a 
« felicity peculiar to man. To the moſt intrepid and 
« brave the Gods were always ſure to be aiding. Hence 
« they ought, they who were unimployed, to affail an 
« enemy on every fide engaged; they who were in prime 
« yigour, to fall ypon men fatigued and exhauſted. 
« Whilſt ſome of them eſpouſed vzssras1an, ſome vi- 
« TELLIUS, by ſuch diviſion ſcope was left to annoy 
« both.” t 
Tus intent was CIviLiis upon drawing over the 
Provinces of Germany and Gaul, meditating, if his Scheme 
ſhould ſucceed, to eftabliſh a Kingdom of Nations ſo ex- 
tremely powerful and fo extremely rich. Now HoRDE- 
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oxfus FLACCUs, by a courſe of diſſimulation, foment- 
ed the firſt efforts of civitis. But, when meſſengers 
arrived full of affright, with tidings, © That the Roman 
« entrenchments were ſtormed, the Cohorts overwhelm- 
« ed, and from the Iſle of Batavia the Roman name ex-. 
A tirpated:? he ordered Lu ERC Us MUMMIUs Colonel 
of a Legion (who, as the oldeſt Colonel, had the com- 
mand in the winter- quarters of two Legions): to march 
out againſt the enemy. Luyzxcvs forming an hoſt of 
the Legionary ſoldiers encamped with him, of the Ubians 
drawn from the neighbourhood, and of the Treverian 
horſe not far diſtant, led them along with rapidity, re- 
inforced by a Squadron of Batavian Cavalry, men long 
ſince debauched in their allegiance, but feigning great 
fidelity, purpoſely to betray the Romans in the very heat 
of the battle, and then to fly away with the higher proſ- 
pect of reward. Around him civitis ranged the En- 
ſigns and Banners of the vanquiſhed and captive Cohorts, 
to ſpirit his own ſoldiers with theſe monuments of their 
recent glory diſplayed to fight, and to daunt and terrify 
| his foes by thus recalling the remembrance of their ſad 
defeat. In the rear of his army he directed his mother 
and his ſiſters to abide, as alſo the wives of his men, and 
even their little infants; asſo many incitements to victory, 
at leaſt to fill them with ſhame ſhould they yield. Now ] 
when with the hideous chanting of the men, and the 
howlings of the women, the whole hoſt reſounded, by 
no means equal were the ſhouts returned by the Legions 
and auxiliary Cohorts. Nay naked and unguarded was 
our left wing render'd by the Batavian Squadron, who 
immediately deſerted to the enemy, then inſtantly like 
enemies turned upon us. Yet the Legionary ſoldiers, tho 
on every fide they ſaw conſternation and diſorder, ftill 
preſerved their ranks and their arms. The auxiliary Ubi- 
ans and Treverians betook themſelves to ſcandalous flight, 
ſhifting and diſperſing all over the fields: Againſt 5 5 
the Germans bent their fury and purſuit; and thus to 
the Legions an opportunity was miniſter d of eſcaping 
ſafely into that called the ancient Camp. CLAuplus 
LABEO, Commander of the Batavian Squadron, as a man 
engaged againſt crviLis in domeſtick competition, was 
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by him removed to the Country of Friſia; leſt, had he 
ſlain him, upon himſelf he ſhould have drawn national 
antipathy and hate, or, were he ſuffered at home, he 
might kindle inteſtine diviſion and quarrels | 

ABourT the ſame time, the agent by c1viL1s ſent to 
the Cohorts of the Batavians and Caninefates, arrived 


amongſt them, as, in obedience to the orders of Vitz1- 
'Lius, they were upon their march to Rome. In a mo- 


ment they took fire, and ſwelling with pride and con- 
tumacy, demanded, © as gratifications for their march, a 
« Donative, double pay, and an augmentation of their 


« Cavalry all in truth promiſed them by virzLLI1us, 


yet now claimed with no view of ſucceeding, but only 


to ſeek cauſe of inſurrection. FLaccus too, by making 


them many conceſſions, effected no more than to ſet them 
upon requiring with greater imperiouſneſs ſuch terms as 
they knew he would refuſe. So that ſcorning gLA Us, 
they took their rout towards lower Germany, there to 
join civiliss HoRDEONIUs, in a Council of Tribunes 


and Centurions, deliberated, whether he ſhould by ſtrong 


hand repreſs theſe men who thus renounced their obe- 
dience: anon he concluded to retain his ſoldiers within the 
trenches; a purpoſe proceeding from impotence of ſpirit 


natural to him, and from the diſmay of the Officers, who 
were ſorely perplexed with diſtruſt and concern, for that 
the inclinations of the auxiliary troops wavered, and by 
precipitate levies the Legions had been recruited. Pre- 


ſently after, finding himſelf ſeized with regret, and cen- 


ſured even by thoſe whoſe advice he had followed; as if 
he were now juſt ready for the purſuit, he wrote to HE- 
RENNIUS GALLUS, who commanded the firſt Legion 
and then governed Bonn, © to oppoſe the paſſage of the 
« Batavians, and that he himſelf with his whole army 
« would be ſure to follow cloſe upon their rear.” With- 
out doubt, they might have been totally overwhelmed, 
had HoRDEONIvUs from that quarter, 6ALLUs from this, 
poured in their forces at the ſame time, and affailed 
them thus on each hand beſet. FLA c cus quite dropped 
the attempt, and, in other letters to GAL L us, directed 
him, not to obſtruct them from paſſing on. Hence the 
ſuſpicion, that by the co-operation of the chief Com- 
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manders the war was kindled, and hence all the many 
evils produced by it or apprehended from it, were con- 
ſtrued to ariſe from no want of bravery in the ſoldiers, 
from no ſuperior power in the enemy, but purely from 
the guile and baſeneſs of the Leaders. 

THE Batavians, as ſoon as they approached Bonn, ſent 
forward certain perſons to lay before ALL us the inftruc- 
tions with which they were charged by the Cohorts; 
© That againſt the Romans, for whom they had ſo alien 

« made war, they meditated none, As they were weary 

« and waſted with a courſe of warfare ſo tedious and fo 
c“ unprofitable, they only longed for their native homes 
_ = receſs from labour. If no one withſtood them their 
« march ſhould be inoffenſive: but if they had arms to 
« encounter, they would find a paſſage by the help of 


i their ſwords.” The Roman Commander of himſelf in 


ſuſpenſe, was ouſhed by the ſoldiers to hazard a combat. 
Three thouſand Legionary ſoldiers there were, with ſome 
Cohorts haſtily levied in Belgia, as alſo a band of boors 
and of retainers to the camp, a heartleſs and daſtardly 
band, but full of pertneſs and defiance ere danger came. 
At all the oates the whole hoſt fallied, with a purpoſe 
to ſurround the Batavians, in number unequal. They, 
like men old and experienced in the arts of war, drew up 
in triangular bodies, cloſe qn every fide, with their 
front, rear, and flanks all petite and ſecure. In 
this form they pierced quite through our ranks thin and 
weak. The Belgians recoiling, the ſoldiers of the Le- 
gion were repulſed, and in great diſmay fled to their 
gates and ramparts. Here the greateſt ſlaughter was 
made. With carcaſſes in heaps the trenches were choak- 
ed and filled. Nor was it wounds only and the hoſtile 
| ſword which proved deſtructive, many periſhed in the 


diſaſters attending the tumult, many by their own wea- 


pons. The vanquiſhers avoiding Cologn, purſued their 
march, and during all the reſt of it, attempted no act 
of hoſtility. To vindicate themſelves from blame for 
the fight at Bonn, they alledged, that they had firſt 
| ſought peace, and had recourſe to 2 defence when peace 


was refuſed. 


By 
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By the acceſſion of the Veteran Cohorts, 1vIL IS was 
become General of a regular and intire army; yet wa- 
vering in his purpoſes, and eſtimating the formidable 
might of the Romans, he obliged all that were with 
him to ſwear allegiance to vssPas1an. To the two Le- 
gions alſo, which upon their defeat in the former en- 
gagement, had retreated to that called the old Camp, 
he ſent Embaſſadors, to induce them to take the fame 
oath. The anſwer returned was, „That they profeſſed 
« not to follow the counſels of a known Traitor, nor 
« thoſe of public enemies. As their Emperor they ac- 
« knowledged none but vir ELI us, for him they would 
« perſevere in fidelity and arms to the final moment 
« of their lives. Hence, a fugitive Batavian muſt not 
« afſume the controulment of the Roman State, but pre- 
« pare to meet the deadly doom due to his enormous 
* crimes.” When to civiLis this reply was recited, in 
a violent tranſport of fury and vengeance he excited the 
intire Batavian Nation to take arms. With them the 
Bructerans and Tencterans immediately joined: Germany 

was rouſed by agents purpoſely ſent, and all were intent 
upon the perquiſites of plunder and renown. | 

To reſiſt the efforts of a war fo threatning, and fo 
many hoſtile combinations, the Commanders of the Le- 
gions, MUMMIUS LUPERCUS and NUYMISIUS RUFUS 
fortified their bulwarks and entrenchments. The build- 
ings which, during a long peace, had been raiſed near 
the camp, 'in ſuch number and extent that they reſem- 
bled a large town, were all demoliſhed; left they might 
prove of ſervice to the enemy. But, little availed this 
their precaution, unleſs into the camp they had firſt con- 
veyed the proviſions there contained: Theſe they per- 
mitted the men to ſnatch away; Thus in a few days 
was diſſipated, wantonly, a quantity of ſtores which for 
ſupplying their neceſſities would have ſufficed a long 
while. C1viLt1s leading forth his hoſt, commanded the 
center in perſon, at the head of the ſelect forces of Bata- 
via; and, to render his power the more dreadful to behold, 
with huge bands of Germans he covered both banks of 
the Rhine, whilſt all over the fields the horſemen were 
terribly bounding: at the ſame time too the ſhips were 
TY 4 e drawn 
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drawn up'the rivers; Mete the flandardy of b the veteran 
Cohorts were preſented to view; there ch rightful nix 
ges of wild beaſts brought out of their foreſts and fared 
groves, ſuitably to the different uſage 61 Aiftinet nat 
ons ini proceeding to battle. Heide upo our forces, 
now beſieged, dreadful conſterflation fell, from the fight 
of an hofille army ſo diverſified as to reprefent at once 
the tetrors of an inteſtine and of a foreign War Beſides, 
the hopes of the aſſailants were raiſed an enlitened by 
the large circumference of the entrenchrnents, dawn at 
firſt of extent ſufficient to lodge two' Legions, and now 
guarded by ſcarce five thoufand' men. With' theſe in 
truth there were a multitude” of retainers to the camp, 
ſuch as upon the infra@ion of the public peace; had 
ne, thither, and were employed in the Tervices of 
One part of the camp Rood upon tlie ſide of 4 
ill rifirig with a gentle aſcent, another upon the plail. 
For, by this winter encampmeit a udus us Judged that 
both Germanys would be kept beleaguered 3nd" utterly 
reſtrained, nor once foreſaw a time ſo difaſtrons to the 
Romans, when they would even bid defiance and come 
to inveſt our Legiois Hence neither'upon' the iteration, 
nor upon the ramparts Was any uncommon” labour he- 
ſtowed: courage and arms ſeemed” abundant bulwarks. 
The Batavians and they from beyond the Rhine, that the 
valour of each nation might glare more  Berally when 
apart, choſe diſtin poſts, and began the aſfault by lan- 
cing their darts at a diſtance, Preſently after, as moſt of 
theſe their weapons miſſive fell without ang execution, 
and hung impotently in the turrrets and pinnactes of 
the walls; | nay as they tliemſelves were armoyed and 
wounded by volleys of ſtones poured front above; with 
violent impetuafity and ſhouting they ruſfiect to ſtorm 
the ramparts, the moſt part mounting upon ſcaling lad- 
ders, others upon the military ſhell formed b by vas com- 
panions. Already in truth bee had reached the battle- 
ments, from whence they were hürled headlong by blows 
of ſabtes and ſhocks of bucklers, and theft flaughtefed 


Voith ſtakes and darts throw After them, às nen natu- 


rally vehement and precipitate in the firſt? valet} Hatu- 
rally over much elated with ſucceſs; and at this time fo 
Voi. k _ 0:44 - inflamed 
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inflamed with thirſt of prey, that they ſubmitted to hair 
calamities and, fore diſtreſs. Nay, they even attempted 


an expedient utterly new to them, tlie trial of ; battering 
engines; and as in theſe they were deſtitute of all skill 
they had deſerters and ca ptives who inſtructed them to 
rear a frame of timber in Chinn of. a bridge, and, by 
the aſſiſtance of wheels underneath, to roll it foewatd 
againſt the fortifications; ſo as ſome. being poſted-upan 

the arch, might from thence fight as from a» mound; 
whilſt others es within it were employed unſeen 


in demoliſhing the walls. But mighty ſtones caſt from 


the miſſive machines quite overthrew and levelled with 
the ground the unweildy and ill compacted fabrick. 


25 "Then, while they were preparing ſhelters of hurdles-and 
moving penthouſes, upon them were diſcharged from the 


engines ſhowers of flaming javelins. Thus even they 


who made the attack, were themſelves aſſaulted by ter- 


rible weapons of fire. At length deſpairing of faceel 


from the method of force and ſtorming, they changed 


their meaſures, and had recourſe to time and leiſure: 
For they were aware that within the eamp there were 


Proviſions but for a. few. days, and a multitude large and 
unwarlike to maintain. They alſo hoped that from pe- 


nury ſome treaſon would accrue, NN looſe and fickle 


would proye the fidelity of ſo many ſlayes, and that by 


the P eyents of war E wou * — 


mander of the eee Ee An a N a de- 


tachment from the Legions, with orders that by as large 


' marches as poſlible he ſhould ſpeed away along the bank 


of the Rhine. He himſelf, as 1* was impotent and in- 


firm, lingered behind, in his ſpirit quite benummed, by 


his ſoldiers utterly abhorred. They indeed raged againſt 
him, in a ſtile no wiſe difpuiſed- or pc 0 That he 
« had even conſented. to the departure of the Batavian 
60 Cohorts for Magontiacum; ; he had falſly feigned igno- 
« rancę of the machinations of cty 11s; 4 had ſuffered 
« the Germans to aflociate in the revolt. Nor had the 


« ee and a aid of 'ANTONIUS PRIMUS, 
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cc nor that of MU CLAN us, more notably ripened and en- 
« larged the intereſt of vES ASTA N. Profeſſed hate and 
« hoſtility avowed were obvious to be known, and open- 
« ly to be repreſſed : fraud and the efforts of guile lurk 
c ed under darkneſs, and thence could not be eſcaped; 
« CrviLtis was an enemy declared; he advanced to the 
cc encounter, he embattled his men: Hoxpronius 
ee out of his chamber, and from his couch, iſſued what- 
ce ever orders he knew ſalutary to the foe. Yes; ſo ma- 
« ny bands of men compleatly armed and of hearts un- 
« daunted, were controuled by one man enfeebled through 
cc age and ſickneſs. More adviſeable it were, by ſhed- 
« ding the blood of the traitor, to reſcue their injure 
e fortune and bravery from an inauſpicious General doom 
c ed to evil fate“ While yet warm with ſuch diſcourſes | 
conſtantly-paſſing amongſt themſelves, they were ſet on 
a flame by the letters brought from vxs ASIAN. Theſe, 
becauſe they could not be ſuppreſſed, FLAC cs publicly 
recited to the ſoldiers purpoſely aſſembled, and ſent ſuch 
as had brought them, in bonds to vir RLLIus. 

Tas ſpirits of the men being thus mollified, they ar- 
rived at Bonn, the winter encampment of the firſt Le- 
gion. The ſoldiers there were yet more angry and in- 
cenſed, ſince upon Lac cus they charged all the blame 
of theis defeat; © for that, by orders from him, they had 
<« marched out to encounter the Batavians, truſting to his 
c engagement, that the Legions from Magontiacum ſhould 
« at the ſame time preſs them in the rear: Thus by his 
<« treachery their lives had been betrayed and facrificed 
cc to the ſwords of their enemies, as to ſave them no ſue- 
“ cours were ſent. To all the other armies theſe tranſ- 
« actions were utterly unknown, nor were they even tranſ- 
“ mitted to their common Emperor, when it would have 
been eaſy, by the array and concurrence of ſo many 
e Provinces, to have ſuppreſſed a traiterous defection juſt 
« begun. HorpEoNIus for his defence, in the hear- 
ing of the whole army, recited the copies of all the let- 
ters which he had ſent into the Provinces of Gaul, into 
both Spains, and into Britain, to preis and ſollicit them 
for ſuccours; and introduced a very miſchieyous prece- 


dent, by *ppointing oat what public letters came, ſhould 
be 
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be delivered firſt ti the Eagle-bearers of the Legions, to 
be by them read to the ſoldiers before they were preſented 
to the General. He then ordered one of the ringleaders 
of the ſedition to be chmmitted to bonds, rather indeed 
do aſſert his own authority, than that there were no eri- 
minals but one. And the army moving from Bonn, pro- 
ceeded to Cologn; whither flocked many ſuccours from 
amongſt the Gauls; a people who at firſt vigorouſly ſup- 
ed the cauſe of the Romans: anon many of their Ci- 
ties, encouraged by the revolt in Germany daily gather- 
ing ſtrength, took up arms againſt us, in hopes of reco- 
vering their liberty, as alſo thirſting to bear rule over 
others, were they once .redeemed from ſervitude them- 
ſelves. Still higher waxed the wrath of the Legions, nor 
upon them had the example'of one man committed to 
chains, brought any awe or terrour: Nay that One brought 
a charge too againſt the General, of being an accom- 
« plice with the rebels, and of oppreſſing him with a a 
4 forged crime, to prevent his witneſſing the truth, as 
c between clviLis'and FLAGcu's he had been an inter- 
e agent.”  Inftantly-vocvr a mounted the Tribunal with 
amazing courage; ordered this ſoldier to be ſeized, and, 
for all his exclaiming, doomed him to be led to preſent 
execution. Thus whulſt the guilty and ill diſpoſed were 
| ſtruck with dread, all the innocent and well meaning 
paid ready obedience to his order. Then as with one ac- 
cord they craved vocuLa for their General, upon him 
FLACCUs devolved the whole command. | 
THE1R ſpirits, already turbulent, many circumſtances 
concurred to render quite outrageous: They wanted their 
pay, they wanted grain. The Gauls too haughtily re- 
fuſed to pay tribute, denied to furniſh levies. The Rhine, 
through drought never before known in that climate, was 
| ſcarce! deep enough for the bearing of veſſels. Victuals 
were ſcarce. All along the banks guards were poſted to 
repulſe the Germans from paſſing : Hence leſs grain was 
ſupplied, and more mouths to conſume it. With the vul- 
gar it paſſed for a prodigy, that the waters had ſunk fo 
low; as if the rivers alſo, and the ancient bulwarks and 
boundaries of the Empire had forſaken us. An event this, 
which during peace would have been only called an ac- 
4 | 5 cCiadent, 
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cient, or, at moſt, the courſe of nature, but was at this 


juncture ſtiled the decree of fare, and the vengeance of 
the Deny. Upon their entrance into Noveſium, the thir- 


teenth Legion joined them. HERREN NTS GAL Lus Com- 
mander of a Legion was taken into ſhare of the direction 
with vocuLa; and, as they durſt not advance againſt 
the foe, they encamped at a place called Gelduba. Here 
they hardened and exerciſed the men, by arraying them 
frequently in order of battle, by digging trenches, raiſing 
ramparts, and other devices and eſſays in war. Moreover, 
to kindle them into valour and enterprize by the ſweets 
and incitement of plunder, moſt of the army was by vo- 


cULA conducted againſt the adjacent territories of the 


Gugernians, a people who had confederated with c1- 
VILIs. Part of the forces remained in the camp with 
CCC Fa 
Ir happened that, in the river not far from the camp, 
a veſſel laden with grain ſtruck in the ſhallows; and, as 
the Germans were pulling it to their ſhore, GAL Ls, 


who could not brook the indignity, diſpatched a band - 


of five hundred men to fave and recover it. The Ger- 
mans at the ſame time had their number augmented ; 
and, ſuccours on both ſides by degrees flocking in, a ge- 
neral conflict enſued. The Germans carried off the veſ- 
ſel, with huge havock of our forces. The vanquiſhed, 
according to the cuſtom and mode for ſome time eſta- 
bliſhed, cenſured not their own ſpiritleſs behaviour, but 
GALLUS as a traitor. - Out of his tent they dragged him, 
rent off his apparel, covered his perſon with ſtripes, and 


imperiouſly.commanded him to declare, © for how much 
« reward he had betrayed the army, and who were his 
“ accomplices.” Upon HoRDEONIUS their ſpight and the 


common abhorrence recoiled: Him they ſtile the deviſer 
f the willany, the other his agent. At length, terrified 
with their inceſſant menaces of preſent death, even he 
alſo charged HoxDEoNIUs with treaſon. Thus he was 
bound in chains; then, upon the arrival of vocur a, re- 
leaſed, The latter on the day following doomed the au- 


thors of the mutiny to capital puniſhment. Such was the 


ſtrange contrariety of temper in that army; ſo prone to 
outrages, ſo tame under chaſtiſement! Without queſtion, 
Vol. II. Ait dan the 
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the common ſoldiers adhered fincerely to virzxLLius: 


All the men of diſtinction were devoted to vEsPagtan. 


Hence the frequent viciſſitudes of enormities and puniſſ- 
ments, and inſtances of obſequiouſneſs joined to acts of fu- 


ry. So that ſuch as would ſuffer no rule or reſtraint, could 
ſubmit to bear ſeverity and correction. 0 
Now civiLis, through the univerſal concurrence of 


- Germany, and by the arrival of infinite fuccours from 


thence, was raiſed to mighty power. For that people; 
to bind their alliance with him, had delivered as hofta- 
ges the principal Lords amongſt them. To theſe his con- 


federates he iſſued orders, that they ſhould ſeverally, ac- 


cording to their proximity and fituation, lay waſte the 
territories of the Ubians and Treverians; and that ano- 
ther band ſhould paſs the river Meuſe, to harraſs the 
country and ſhake the faith of the Menapians, the Mo- 


rinians, and the frontier regions of Gaul. In both quar- 


ters ſpoil and ravages were committed; but amongſt the 
Ubians more implacably than elſewhere, for that they, 
who were by extraction Germans, having caſt off and 


diſowned their native country, aſſumed a Roman name, 


that of Agrippinians. In the Town of Marcadurum their 
Cohorts were cut in pieces, whilſt they lay heedleſly and 


unguarded, in their own opinion ſecure at ſuch a diſtance 


from the Rhine. Neither did the Ubians acquieſce in 
the loſs, but reſtleſly infeſted. Germany, and carried off 
plunder, at firſt with impunity: afterwards they were 


intercepted and ſlaughter d. In truth, through the whole 


courſe of that war, they behaved with more fidelity to 
us than ſucceſs to themſelves. © When the Ubians were 


cruſhed, civiLis, become thence: more keen and impla- 


cable, and upon the - fortunate iſſue of his efforts more 
elated and haughty, preſſed forward with vigour the ſiege 
of the Legions, To prevent any ſecret meſſenger from 
entring with tidings of approaching fuccour, he careful- 
ly poſted guards. Upon. the Batavians he transferred the 
direction of the machines and the task of carrying on 
the works. To thoſe from beyond the Rhine, urging to 
be led to the onſet, he gave orders to level the entrench- 
ments, nay, to renew the attack after they had been repulſ- 
ed: for over numerous was his hoſt, and eafy to be borne 


the loſs of men. | _ Jl aor 
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Non did the fall of night put a period to this their 
| toil and purſuit, Bringing together great quantities of 
wood, they ſet it on fire quite round the Leaguer, and 
betook themſelves to banqueting and good elle ſhip: 
Then, as faſt as they were ſeverally inflamed with wine, 
they flew to the attack with precipitation altogether 2 
leſs and fool-hardy. For, their own darts thrown. at ran 
dom in the dark, fell without execution: whilft to the 
aim of the Romans the hoſt of Barbarians were pre- 
ſented conſpicuous by their own lights; and every par- 
ticular, ſignal for boldneſs or the ſplendor of his armour, 
proved a ſure mark. Of this civit1s was apprized: He 
therefore ordered © the fires to be extinguithed, and the 
« whole to be committed to the blind confuſion of arms 
« and darkneſs.” Hence inſtantly began an uproar va- 
rious and confuſed, cafualties and encounters unaccount- 
able. Wherever noiſe or tumult happened to be heard, 
thither they faced about, thither bent their blows. Of 


no availment proved bravery or manhood. By the meer 


anarchy of chance all things were wildly jumbled, all 
things diſconcerted; and by the weapons of cowards the 
braveſt men often fell. The Gezmans were actuated by 

fury void: of forecaſt. The Roman ſoldiers, like men 
inured to perillous adventures, - lanced poles pointed with 
iron, and ſtones huge and maſſy, nor lanced at random. 
As oſten as the noiſe of the efforts againſt the palliſade, 
or ſcaling ladders there planted, had drawn them upon 
the enemy, down they hurled them with the navels of 
their bucklers, and after them darted javelins: As many 
bad mounted the battlements, theſe: they flaughtered with 

e, baficgs cron of) lo narfiiy 
Wu the night had been in this manner ſpent, the 
ſucceeding day preſented a new method of attack, The 
Batavians had drawn out a Tower ready made, conſiſting 
gate, as thither the ground was moſt level. Againſt this 
ſtructure ſtrong booms were pointed and rammed, and 
mighty raſters heaved; whence it was cruſhed to pieces, 
with mighty havock of ſuch as were poſted upon its ſto- 


ries. Upon the foe thus baffled and diſmayed an onſet 


was made by a ſudden and ſucceſsful! ally. The Legio- 
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nary Ulle, the while, men practiſed and ixterolh in 
mechanical devices for war, framed ſeveral machines: 


Signal beyond that of all the reſt, was the terror cauſed 
by one which was hoiſted up and waved. over-head: 


This, ſuddenly ſtooping down, pulled the enemy aloft, 


ſometimes one, ſometimes ſeveral, juſt in the face of their 
fellows, and then, upon turning the weight, flung them 


into our camp. CIVIL Is, having now dropped all hopes 
of ſucceeding by ſtorm, had again recourſe to an inactive 


ſiege, and only employed agents and great offers to 
ſhake the faith of the Legions. 

Such were the ab Fra in Germany before the 
battle of Cremona; the iſſue of which was communi- 
cated by letters from AN TONTUS PRIMUS, who with 


them alſo ſent the edit of ECIN A, the Conſul. In 


truth, the Captain of a Cohort amongſt the vanquiſhed, 
ALPINUS MONTANUS in perſon acknowledged the fad 
fate of the party. Hence amongſt them enſued emoti- 
ons of ſpirit very different and oppoſite. The Auxilia- 
ries from Gaul, men who towards neither of the con- 
tending parties felt either fondneſs or averſion, men who 
bore arms without attachment or affection for any cauſe, 
inſtantly revolted from viTz111us upon the perſuaſion 


of their Officers. The veteran ſoldiers heſitated : but 


when HORDEONIUS propoſed the oath, and the Tribunes 


urged them to take it, they ſwore, without yielding any 


aſſurance of their conviction either in their countenance 
or their temper. Nay, when they repeated the reſt of 
the form diſtinctly, they pauſed at the name of v ESP A- 
SIAN, and either muttered it haſtily, or, which was the 
practice of the majority, paſſed it over in utter ſilence. 
Arx this, to the ſoldiers purpoſely aſſembled were 


read the letters from AN TONIUS to civilis, and fur- 


ther provoked the jealouſy of the men, as conceived in 


language proper for an aſſociate in the fame cauſe, and 
mentioning the German army under the ſtile of enemies 


Anon the tidings were carried to the camp at Gelduba, 


and there, again, the ſame things ſpoken and acted. 
MonTaNnus was moreover ſent to c1v1L1s with inſtruc- 
tions, to will him © to forbear war; to ceaſe diſguiſing 


“ hoſtile arms with falſe names and pretences. If to 
| I © VESPASIAN 
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« yesPASTAN he meant to miniſter ail; His purſuit was 
et abundantly fulfilled.” To all this c1vitts, at firſt, 
made an artful and crafty reply: afterwards when he ob- 
ſerved oN AN us to be of a ſpirit very violent and fierce, 
and prone to embark in public innovations, he began to 
complain, and to urge the perils which, without mea- 
ſure, he had undergone during a courſe of five and twen- 
years in the camp and ſervice of the Romans. He 
then added; © a glorious recompence of my labours have 
«] received; even the untimely death of my brother, 
« even my own chains and im riſonment, even the eruel > 
« and implacable clamours of this army: and, as: by 
« them my blood was demanded, by the law: v6 nations 
« I claim vengeance, and purſue it. For you Treve- 
« rians, and all the reſt of mankind . who have ſouls 
« ſold to bondage, what price hope ye for your blood 
“ ſo often ſpilt, other than warfare void of profit, ever- 
. laſting tribute, rigorous rods and axes, and the ſpirit of 
8 . Lords domineering over their helpleſs ſlaves? 
“ Behold me, behold the Caninefates and Batavians, me 
4 no more than the Captain of a ſingle Cohort, them 
« only a handful, a ſmall portion of Gaul: Vet they 
« and I have demolifind: their encampments ſo ſpacious 
« and ſo unavailing at leaſt we beſet: them on every 
4 ſide, and urge them with famine and the ſword: To 
« add no more; by adventuring we ſhall either recover 
« public liberty, or, if webe vanquiſhed, ſuffexi but the 
« ſame ſlavery.” He then diſmiſſed /mMoxT8$Nnvus thus 
rouſed and enraged, but with diredtiotls to repreſent i in 
a gentler ſtrain whatever had paſſed between them. He, 
upon his return, owned his embaſſy to have been fruitleſs, 
but under diſſimulation hid all the reſt, which anon broke 
forth glaringly. 
_ Civizis, retaining with himſelf part of his n, 


againſt voc uA and his army diſpatched the veteran 


| Cohorts with whatever Germans he had remarkably brave, 
aſſigning them for Leaders jULiUs MAXIMUS, and CLAU- 
DIUS VICTOR husband to his faſter. In their rout the 
ravaged the winter encampment of a ſquadron of horſe, 
ſituated at Aſciburgium, and with rapidity ſo unforeſeen 
ruſhed upon vocuLa's entrenchments, that he wanted 
Vo. II. 8 . 
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time to ſpeak to his men, time to array them in order 
of battle. What only he could do in the confuſion of 
an uproar, was to adviſe, „That with Legionary ſol- 
« diers the center ſhould be filled and fortified. Round 
about theſe the auxiliary troops were ranged. Preſently 
our cavalry advanced to the onſet, and being by the 


enemy received with ranks ſteady and firm, turned round 


and retired flying to their own hoſt. What followed was 
downright ſlaughter, and not a battle. Moreover the 
Nervian Cohorts, moved through perfidiouſneſs or ter- 


rour, leaving their ſtation, left our men naked on the 
flanks. So that the attack was puſhed on quite to the 
Legions, nay the Legions, having already loſt their Ban- 


ners, were ſuffering carnage and diſcomfiture within their 
ramparts, when, on a ſudden, by the arrival of freſh 
ſuecours, the fortune of the combat was changed. The 


Gaſcon bands, lately levied by GAL BA, and at this jun- 


cture called in to aſſiſt their friends, as they approach- 
ed the camp, hearing the ſhouts of the combatants, fell 


upon the enemy in the rear whilſt earneſtly purſuing the 


defeat, and filled them with diſmay much heavier than 
needed from a number no greater, for that amongſt the 


| foes many believed that ſupplies were come from Nove- 


ſium; as did others that they were the forces intire from 
Magontiacum. This miſtake! inſpired the Romans with 
magnanimity; and in aſſurance of the help miniſter'd 
by the vigaur of others, they ſexerted their own. Of the 
Batavians all the bfattſt men throughout their infantry 


pere cut off. Eheihorſe eſcaped with the ſtandards and 


captives taken from us in the beginning of the encounter. 
There fell on our ſide, that day, the larger number, but 
of men the leaſt valiant. Out of the German hoſt periſh- 
ed the very ſtrength and prime. DE THES 
Tu Commanders on either fide were equally to blame, 
and having both merited evil ſucceſs, were both want- 
ing to improve their good fortune. For, had civitis 
ſent out a more numerous army, it could never have 
been encloſed in the rear by a few Cohorts, and having 
already broken into the entrenchments, would have like- 
wie demoliſhed them. Vocur a, who had not ſo much 
as ſent to ſpy the motions. of the enemy, was not aware 
7 [ of 
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of their ** Hence, as ſoon as he marched forth 
againſt them, he was van quiſhed by them. Next, when 
he had even obtained oo victory, preſuming little upon 


it, he waſted ſeveral days to no purpoſe ere he moved to- 
wards the enemy. Whereas, had he haſted to preſs them, 


and to follow the courſe: of events, he might, with the 
fame effort continued, have releaſed the Legions from 
the fiege. Civitis the while bad tampered with the 


N and tried to win them to ſubmit, by repre- 


ſenting, that upon the Romans deſtruction was brought 
and utter deſpair, and that over them his forces had 
gained the victory. The Enſigns and Banners juſt taken 
were carried about and 3 9 09 5 2 


* 


time + Diel With a voice eee and loud 


he explained the whole tranſaction, and was butchered 
upon the ſpot by the Germans. Hence the greater cre- 


dit to his diſcovery. Moreover, by the ſacking and burn- 
ing of the villages it was perceived that the conquering 
army approached. - VocuLa ordered, „That in full 
« fight of the camp the Standards ſhould be erected, 
« 1 round about a trench and palliſade to be made, 
c that there lodging their baggage and burthens, they 

cc might engage without any encumbrance,” Hence the 
ſoldiers, craving to be led inſtantly to the aſſault, cla- 


moured againſt the General; nay they had even grown 


to a habit of threatning their Commanders. In truth, 
without ſtaying to be ranged in order of battle, ſtill 
weary and their ranks diſorderly, they wilfully proceed- 
ed to the encounter. For crvilis had already drawn 
up to receive them; nor placed he leſs aſſurance in the 
faults and licentiouſneſs of his enemies than in; the valour 
and manhood of his own men. In the engagement, the 
fate and efforts of the Romans greatly varied, and all 
the moſt fignal for ſedition, appeared ſpiritleſs ee 
Some animated by the memory of their late victory, 
maintained their ground, gored the foe, . rouſed their 
own vigour, rouſed that of their companions. Moreover, 
when they had thus reſtored their yielding battle, they 


held up their hands and beckoned to the beſieged, that 
they 
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they would not fail to improve the occafion. Theſe, who 
from their battlements beheld the whole, ſallied inſtantly 
at all the gates. It happened too that crvilrs, being 
thrown by the fall of his horſe, was through both armies 
reported and believed to have been terribly wounded, or 
quite ſlain: tidings which upon his own men brought diſ- 
may incredible, and upon his enemies incredible ſpirit 
Bur after the flying foe vocul made no purſuit. 
He only applied himſelf to enlarge the towers and ram- 
parts of the beſieged camp, as if again the ſiege were 
at hand. Hence, having ſo often miſuſed victory, he 

vas ſuſpected, not unjuſtly, of ſtudying to prolong the 
war. To our army nothing proved ſo annoying and ſe- 
vere as ſcarcity of proviſions, So that the baggage and 
carriages of the Legions, and with theſe the unwarlike 
crowd, were ſent away from the camp to Noveſium, 
that from thence they might bring back ſupplies of grain 
by land carriage: for, of the river the enemy held poſ- 
ſeſſion. The train paſſed in perfect ſecurity; for as 
yet crivtL1s was. not quite found. As ſoon as he had 
learnt © that a party was again ſent to Noveſium for 
e corn, that for their convoy ſome Cohorts had been 
« aſſigned them, and that they journeyed in a negligent 
« manner, as if full peace had been eſtabliſhed;” he ad- 
vanced againſt the looſe band, the men thin about their 
Enſigns, their arms carried in the waggons, all ſtraggling 
without order or reſtraint, each as he liſted; and, with 
his troops regularly ' embattled, fell upon them under 
this diforder; having firſt ſent forward ſome forces to 
poſt themſelves upon the bridges and in the paſſes. For 
a long way the combat continued, and with dubious ſuc- 
ceſs, till night parted the fray. The Cohorts reached to 
Gelduba, and found the camp there in the fame ſtate, 
ſill ſecured by the garriſon lately left in it. It remained 
no doubt what threatning danger muſt be incurred in 
the return, whilſt they who carried the grain were loaded, 
and indeed already diſmayed. © Hence vocb LA, in or- 
der to protect them, to his own army joined a thouſand 
choſen men, detached from the fifth Legion and the 
fifteenth, the Legions beſieged in the old encampment; 
4 | | men 
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men very fierce and unmanageable, and againſt their 
Leaders full of rancour. With thoſe who were ordered 
to go more went without orders, and upon their march 
ftormed openly and aloud, „That they would no lon- 
c ger endure famine, no longer endure the frauds and 
«, wicked-- machinations of their Commanders.” Nay 
they too who remained behind, made heavy complaints, 
That by thus drawing away one. part, the reſt were 
« left deſperate and forlorn.” Hence a twofold ſedi- 
tion, whilſt: ſome urged to have vocuLa called back 
again to the camp, and others refuſed to return thi- 
ther . e 400 LE 
Ix the mean time C1 vII18 laid 3 to the old en- 
canpmenit:!; VoculA proceeded to Gelduba, thence to 
Noveſium. CIVIL Is then ſeized Gelduba. Anon, not 
far from Noveſium, our cavalry engaged the foe, and 
gained the victory. But, whether after victory or de- 
feat, ſtill equally incenſed and outrageous were the ſol- 
diers to thirſt after the blood of their Leaders. Beſides, 
as the Legions were augmented by the acceſſion of a de- 
tachment from the fiſth and fifteenth, they confidently 
claimed preſent payment of their e for they had 
learnt that the money was already ſent thither by VITE I- 
1. IU Ss. Neither did HO RDEONIUS pauſe long, but di- 
ſtributed it in the name of vsseas1an. This very thing 
was the chief ſpur and fuel to their diſorder and inſur- 
rection. They inſtantly abandoned themſelves, without 
all meaſure, to a courſe of debauchery and good chear, 
to nocturnal revellings and cabals, and thus renewed 
their ancient ſpite and fury againſt HorDEoNIUs. And 
as none of the General Officers or Tribunes dared to 
check or oppoſe them, (fo much had the ſhades of 
night conduced to baniſh all ſhame) out of his bed- 
chamber they dragged him, and then butchered him. 
Againſt vocuLa the ſame bloody violence was prepared, 
had he not diſguiſed himſelf in the habit of a ſlave, and 
eſcaped undiſcovered in the dark. The moment their 
rage became appeaſed, dread and conſciouſneſs took 
place: Thus they ſent Centurions with letters to the Ci- 
ties of Gaul to entreat ſuccours and money. They them- 


s ſelves, upon the approach of  c1v1L1s, acted like every 
Vol. II. — crowd 
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crowd without a EVE —_ precipitate, always timo= 
rous and - lifeleſs. - At firſt they flew headlong to arms, 
the next minute dropped them, and took to immediate 
flight. Their diſtreſs begot diſſentions amongſt them: 
7 6. from the higher army withdrew from the reſt, and 
held an intereſt apart. I hrough the camp however, and 
in the Belgick Cities adjoining, the images of 'y DE LL | 

vs were reſtored, when viTELL1Us in perſon was al- 

ready fallen. In ſhort time, remorſe ſeized and reclaimed 
thoſe of the firſt, of the fourteenth and of the eigh- 

teenth Legions ö add they followed the command of 
vocuLa. Of him they again took the oath to vs sP4- 
SIAN, and were then led to raiſe the ſiege of Magontia- 
cum. The beſiegers were indeed now withdrawn, a 

motly army of 'Cattans, Uſipians and Mattiacians, all 
aſſociated for plunder, nor had they forborne feats of 
cruelty and blood. Upon them as they paſſed careleſly 
on in their way, diſperſed and apprized of no danger, 
our ſoldiers fell ſword in hand. The Treverians too 
had all along their own frontiers coaced a wall and de- 

fence; nay warred againſt the Germans, with mighty 
laughter given and received. At laſt, by a revolt they 
ſtained all their glorious ſervices done to the Roman 
people. A gon bih 1231 
_ Dvurins theſe tranſactions dN aud TITUS 
commenced Conſuls, the former now the ſecond time, 
and both abſent, whilſt in Rome great melancholy pre- 
vailed, and the City was racked: with fears : manifold; 


The inhabitants, beſides the calamities which preſently 


n them, had entertained imaginary terrors, as if 
« Africa had rebelled, and LUCIUS vis were there con- 
« certing a public change. It was he who ruled that Pro- 
vince; a man who poffeſſec a ſpirit far from turbulent. 
But becauſe through the roughneſs of the ſeas in the 
winter ſeaſon, ſhips were detained from returning thence 
to Rome, the common herd, they who were wont every 
day to purchaſe ſuſtenance only for the day, they who 
of all 2 concerns are ſollicitous for none but the ſup- 
Ply of public proviſions, dreaded that the coaſt there 
as guarded, that the tranſportation of grain was pro- 
hibited ; and this, from dreading it, they believed. The 
4 | Vitellians 
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Vitellians too heightened the rumour, they who had not 
yet relinquiſhed: the ſpirit of party. In truth ſuch news 
were no wile - offenfive to the conquerors, men whole 
rapacious paſſions no- foreign conqueſt and ſpoil could 
ever ſatiate, much _ _ civil +; or rae ar ever 
edt) ici} th 12) ; 
5 055 the Pry of Jerry, aw Senate aſſembled by Ju- 
LIUS'FRONTINUS/ 'City-Prator;- awarded, by a ſolemn 
decree; the thanks and commendations of the Public to 
the General Officers, to the Armies, and to our confede- 
rate Kings. Moreover, from TExTIUs jJULTANUs, for 
having forfaken his Legion when it was about to efpoufe 
the cauſe of vr SPASTAN, the Prætorſſip was taken away, 
and transferred to PLOTTUS GRIHUs. Upon Horus 
the Equeſtrian dignity was conferred. Soon after, P RON. 
TIN Us feſigning the Pretor's office, the fame was aſ- 
ſumed by Dou iTAN now entitled Cafe To all let> 
ters and all edicts his name was prefixed. In icu crAN us 
remained the controul and ſway; ; only that DOMITIAN, 
following the inſtigation of ww intimates, or his own 
wanton will, boldly exerted many acts of power. But 
to MUCIANUS the principal cauſe of dread accrued: from 
ANTONIUS PRIMUS and ARRIUS VARUS, men juſt re- 
cent from feats of glory, fighal for fame in war, follow- 
ed by the zeal and affections of the ſoldiery, nay beloved 
even by the populace, for that no man's blood had they 
ſhed fave in the heat of battle. AnToxivs was beſides 
reported to have perſuaded $CRIBONIANUS CRASSUS to 
aſſume the Sovereignty, as he was deſcended from anceſ- 
tors very glorious in- the State, and ſhone himſelf with 
the luſtre derived from his brother; neither was he to 
fail of a band of aſſociates cembiged i to eſpouſe him. But 
$CRIBONIANUS refuſed to comply, he who was by no 
means eaſy to be ſeduced even though all meafures had 
been already aſcertained; ſo very fearful was he of en- 
gaging upon uncertainties. Mucranus, therefore, ſee 
ing he could not openly cruſh AN TON Ius, after he had 
heaped upon him publicly in the Senate, praiſes mighty 
and many , loaded him in private with large promiſes, 
ag particularly flattered him with © the government of 


« the nethermoſt _ deſtitute of a ruler by the de- 
<* parture 
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te parture of cLvy1us:/RUBUs.” Upon the * of 
ANTON1US he, at the ſame time, accumulated military 
charges; preferred many to be Captains, many to be 
| ee 1 Then, when he had with falſe hopes and am- 
bition puffed up his vain ſpirit, he quite — and diſſi- 
pated his power, having for this purpoſe diſmiſſed the 
ſeventh Legion to their winter encampment, a Legion 
known to be tranſported with a very flaming affection 
for ax TON TVS. Into Syria too was, ſeat back the third 
Legion, a body of men naturally attached to ARRIUs 
varus. Some part of the army was conducted into Ger- 
many. Thus, by removing all the inſtruments of tumult 
and diſorder, to the City returned her own, pacific form, 
the Laws reſumed their old courſe, hs Magibraies: their 
wonted functions. 8 
_DowtT1aN, on the day of * going to the Senate, 
1 concerning the abſence of his father, and that 
of his brother, as alſo concerning his own youth and in- 
ſufficiency, in very few words and very modeſt; graceful 
as he was in his aſpect and demeanour. Beſides, as his 
bent and habits were yet unknown, his frequent bluſhes 
and marks of confuſion, paſſed for the effects of modeſty 
and ſhyneſs. When DoMITIAN propoſed that all the 
abrogated honours of GAL BA ſhould be reſtored, cuR TI 
MONTANUs offered it as his ſentiments; that to the me- 
mory of vis o alſo ſome public ſolemnity ſhould be paid. 
The Fathers ordained both: But of what regarded y150 
nothing was executed. Thereafter were drawn by lot a 
number of Commiſlioners, © ſuch as were to adjudge reſti- 
« tution of whatever had been uſurped by violence during 
te the War: Such too as were to inſpect the Tables of braſs 
„ upon which the Laws were engraven, and where by 
« age they were decayed, to hang them up anew : Such 
“ alfo as were to purify the public records from the vile 
. inſertions, with which, through the ſycophancy of the 
« Times, they were contaminated, and to reſtrain the 
4 public expence.” To juLlianus, as ſoon as he was 
known to have fled to VESPASIAN, the office of Pretor 
was reſtored; yet with n Hs the dignity remained. 
It was next agreed to reſume the proceſs between us o- 


NIUS/RUFUS and PUBLIUS ELER. PvusLIvs was con- 
=q * 2 ; victed 
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victed and ſentenced, and to the manes of s80Ranus 
atonement thus made. Signal was this day, as for ſuch - 
an inftance of public vengeance, ſo for matter of pri- 
vate merit and praiſe; ſince xus ox ius was eſteemed to 
have procured, by his pleading, a juſt and ſatisfactory 
judgment. A character very oppoſite clave to dEMETRIUS, 
done who adhered to the ſe& of the Cynics, for labour- 
ing with views more ambitious than virtuous, to defend 
ſo notorious a criminal. CERLE R himſelf was utterly un- 
furniſhed either with courage under diſtreſs, or of ſpeech 
to plead., Upon this fignal given for purſuing: revenge 
againſt the accuſers, junNivUs MAURICUS made ſuit to 
DOMITIAN, © That to the Senate he would impart the 
<« regiſters, of the late Emperors; whence they might diſ- 
© cover who they were that ſollicited to be admitted ac- 
cc cuſers, and againſt whom.” He replied, © That in an 
« affair of this ſort, the ſentiments of the Emperor muſt 


J ͤ ation v3. a6; 
Tux Senate upon this occaſion deviſed an oath, by 
which they ſeverally appealed to the Deities, © That by 
no artifice or co-operation of theirs had ought been 
ever done to hurt the life of any particular whatſo- 
ever, nor from the calamities of their fellow citizens 
had they ever reaped. honour or price. A precedent 
this which the chief Lords of the Senate began; the 
Magiſtrates followed them with zeal and even competi- 
tion; as did all the reſt as faſt as their voices were asked; 
to the great conſternation of ſuch as were conſcious of 
their own guilt, and thence, by divers ſhifts and evaſions, 
varied the words of the oath. The Fathers declared their 
approbation of the conſcientious ſwearing: Againſt the 
&urning it into perjury they expreſſed their indignation. 
Inſomuch that, upon sARTIOLEN US vOCULA, upon No- 
NIS ACTIANUS and upon CESTIUS/SEVERUS, all no- 
torious for the inceſſant trade of accuſing under NERO, ſuch 
a declaration of the Senate fell very ſorely, as if it had 
been a judgment paſſed in form againſt them. Nay s a- 
RIOLENUS was likewiſe preſſed by a charge of iniquity 
juſt recent, for that he had laboured with vir ELLIS 
10 introduce the ſame practices. Fhe Fathers even threat- 
en d him with uplifted hands, nor forbore till he quitted 
Vol. II. ey Ws 2 2 SS the 
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the aſſembly. Then all turning upon yacrivs AFRt- 
CANUs, they ſet themſelves to drive him too from amongſt 
them, as it was he who had marked out, for victims to 
NERO, the two brothers of the Scribonian houſe and 
name, both ſignal for wealth, both conſpicuous for frater- 
nal unity and tenderneſs, and purſued them to deſtruction. 
AFRICANUS dared not confeſs the charge, nor could he 
deny it. He therefore confronts visius crisPUs, by 
whom particularly he was worried with queſtions, and 
againſt him urges the ſame dealings: and, ſtriving to 
combine charges, which ſingle or mixed he could not 
defend, he ſought to evade the abhorrence of his guilt 
by ſhewing others as guilty, JJ 
Mien was the name and applauſe which, for na- 
tural affection and eloquence, vir s TAN us MESSALLA 
that day acquired, by venturing, tho not yet arrived at 
the age of a Senator, to plead for favour to aqQuiL1us 
REGULUS his brother. To infinite public abhorrence R E- 
GULUs ſtood expoſed, as the man who had deſtroyed 
the illuſtrious houſe of the ancient Craſſi, and that of 
oRPHITUS, Of his own meer will and motion it ap- 
peared that he had aſſumed to himſelf the accuſation of 
theſe noble Romans, whilſt yet in his early youth, 
through no neceſſity of averting danger from himſelf, 
but with a view to favour and power. Moreover, at 
this juncture, $ULPICIA PRETEXTATA, the widow of 
CRASSUs, and her four fatherleſs children, attended ready 
to purſue their juſt vengeance, were the Senate diſpoſed to 
proceed to cognizance. MESsSAL ILA, therefore, attempted 
not to vindicate the charge, nor the perſon charged; but, 
interpoſing between his brother and the danger that 
threaten'd him, had ſoftened ſome of the Senators. To 
defeat this his interceſſion, coRTIUS MoNTANUS inter- 
vened with a ſpeech vehement and ſtern, and in it car- 
ried his charge ſo high, as to alledge, « That after the 
« murder of GALBA, REGULUs had made a preſent of 
«© money to the ruffian who aſſaſſinated 1s o; nay that 
« he had greedily bitten the head of 21s o, when ſepa- 
“ rated from his body. To this, ſaid he, ſurely xz xo 
“never compelled thee; nor didſt thou by ſuch inhu- 
- © man barbarity redeem thy dignity or life. From them 
| | | cc who 
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who judged it more adviſable to bring deſtruction up- 
on others than danger upon themſelves, we may in truth 
bear this as their defence. Thou didft live in full ſe- 
curity, derived to thee from the baniſhment of thy fa- 
ther, from the diſtribution of his fortune amongſt his 


creditors, from thy young years not yet qualified for 


preferment in the State. Thou hadſt nothing that 
NERO could covet from thee, nothing that he could 
fear. Luſting after blood, and ravening for rewards 
and gain, thou didſt with noble murders ſeaſon thy 
genius, ere it was yet known, even before thou hadſt 
proved it by appearing an advocate for any man; when, 


having brought the Commonwealth to her funeral and 
doom, thou didſt, for ſuch ſervice, ſnatch the Conſu- 


lar Honours as her ſpoils and remains; when gorged 


with a recompence of two hundred thouſand crowns, 


when refulgent with the ſplendor of the Pontifical 


Office, er hurriedſt to perdition innocent Children, 
ancient and illuſtrious Men, Ladies ſignal in rank, in- 
volving all in one common ruin: when thou r 
deft the courſe of NE RO's cruelty as too ſlow, for that 
by gradually overthrowing family after family, he did 
but fatigue himſelf and all the accuſers: In his power 


it was to cruſh the whole body of the Senate with a 
ſingle breatn. b mg 3 


«© RETAIN amongſt you 5 e Fathers, ad to 
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further uſe reſerve a man capable of giving counſe} 


ſo deciſive, counſel ſo ſuddenly to be executed; that 
with ſuch an inſtructor every zeneration may be ſup- 


plied; and as our ancient men imitate CRISPUS 
MARCELLUS, ſo our young may xEGULUs. Even 
in wickedneſs which proves unſucceſsful; men find 


followers and rivals: What muſt be the conſequence, 


where it exalts its head and proſpers? Nay, if we dare 


not offend a man whilſt yet only Queſtor, ſhall we 


willingly ſee him riſe to be Prætor, riſe to be Conſul? 


Do you in truth conceive NE RO to have been the laſt, 
the concluding Tyrant ? So believed they who had fur: 
vived T1BER1US (| {o:thought they..that had outlived 


CALIGULA;' en: in the mean time there aroſe one 


E * JH more deteſtable, ſtill more brutal and ſanguinary. 


2 | « Of 
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« Of vRESPASIAN we entertain no dreid; foch is ** 
« maturity of that Prince's age, ſuch the Mmodermiun of 
« his ſpirit. But more laſting are the examples of ju- 
« ſtice and ſeverity, than is the good but periſhing life 
« of any mortal man. We grow faint, and our ſpirit 
« droops, Conſcript Fathers : ; nor are we any longer that 


* 


Senate which, when NERO was ſlain, boldly claimed 


© to have the tribe of accuſers, and all the tools of ty- 
« ranny, doomed to execution according to the rigorous 


6 method of antiquity. After the * of a wicked Prince, 
_ the firſt day is ſurely the beſt. 


Wirk ſuch ſignal concurrence and nnanimity of the 


Senate was MONTANUs heard, that HzLviDius gather- 


ed hopes of being able to abaſe MaxcELLUs. He there- 


fore began; introducing firft the praiſes of cLuy1us 


nous, one who thanked equally wealthy, though _ 
l 


_ applauded for eloquence, had in no inſtance, during a 


the Empire of NERO, wrought danger to the life and 
fortune of any man. Then, applying to MarxcELLUs, 
he urged him at once with his own crying crimes, and 
with this worthy example. The minds too of the Fa- 


thers were on fire for the proſecution. This MARCE1- 
LUs no ſooner perceived, than making as if he were tak- 


ing his farewel and withdrawing from the aſſembly; © I 


< am departing, ſaid he, and leave thee, PRISCUS, to 
* controul a Senate which is thine. G0 on and reign 


“ before the face of the Emperor's ſon.” There follow- 
ed him vizrus RIS HUS; both enraged, but bearing 
different countenances, MARCELLUs: with eyes full of 
vengeance, /CRISPUS- ſhewing a ſcornful ſmile. As they 
were going, their friends flocking; to ſtop them, haled 
them back again. As the conteſt waxed more and more 
vehement, here maintained by the upright Many, there 
by the powerful F ew, on both ſides with much bitter- 
neſs and rancour, in the ſtrife of words the whole day v was 
waſted. „ FE | 

Tun next t afſeinbly of the gane; when DoMITIAN 
had begun with a motion for “ obliterating the impreſ- 
“ fions of all reſentment and anguiſh, and of every grie- 


& vance arifing from the neceſſity of the late times; 


uuclaxus proceeding to offer his ſentiments, harangued 
3 - at 
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at length in behalf of the-accuſers;” T h withal as 


having begun but afterwards dropped 
now offered to revive it, he applied with | 3 diſſua- 


ſions and addreſs, and in the ſtile of requeſt; The Fa- 


thers thus thwarted in their efforts to aſſert their liberty, 
ceaſed the purſuit. Mocraxus, who feared that the 


judgment of the Senate might thus ſeem to be ſet at 


nought, and an indemnity to be declared for all the ini- 
quities committed under NERO, remanded O rA Tus 


s AGIT TA and AN TIS TITUS sos HAN Us, both in the rank 


of Senators, back to the iſlands, whither they had been 


formerly baniſhed, and from whence they had lately re- 
turned. Ocravius, having lived in adulterous com- 


merce with yo“ A Fo0STUMIA, in a tranſport of _ 
for that ſhe refuſed: to: marry him, had ſlain her. 


STANUS, by a courſei of life altogether malignant and 88. 


praved, had brought deadly deſtruction upon many. Both 


Andeade had — condemned to exile by a ſevere decree 


of the Senate, and: though to others leave was granted: 
to return, both continued under ſentence to the fame 
| puniſhment ſtill. Nor eben thus did uct anus mollify 
the deſpight conceived againſt kim, Fbr,-s081anvs and 
$A GIT TA were accounted perſons impotent andjcontempt- 
ible, had they been chef erniintdc to return) / But from 
the ſpirit of the accuſerb many apprehenſions aroſe, many 
from their great wealth, and many from their great ſway; 
which in miſchievous devices they bad ever employed. 
What cofeiliated in- ſome ſmall meaſure the diſcontented 
minds of the Fathers, dus that in the Senate ognizance 
was taken of a caliſe iconfottnably! to the primitive uſage: 
One of their eee MAN LIUS' PATEUITUS pre- 
ſented. a complaint; “ That in the Colony of Siena he 

had been inſulted: and beaten by the n= Sp even by 

on „ of their Magiſtrates. Nor thus had the outragt 
e ended: T hey had even conſtrained him to bear the 


% mummery of his oοjAù funeral With many mock lai 


© mentations and all the grimade of mourning, as alſo 


torrenteof taunta nd: contumelies uttered againſt the 
Senate in a body!”! he perſuns accuſed were ſurt- 


moned, and upon coin ſuffered capital puniſhment. 


The ſentence was followed hy a decree of Senate warn⸗ 
oerl IC -- Xxx ing 


any proceſs, and 
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ing the populace. of Siena to learn a more JEN od 
modeſt 3 About the ſame time Ax Tu LAM. 
M4, proſecuted by the people. of Cyrene, was cohdemn- 
ed for Es: aud dovived.tor nile for n of 58 
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D theſe tranſaRions; the Jiſcairtents 
diery were near flaming out into a ſedition. "They of the : 
Prætorian Guards, pa: had been diſmiſſed by vIT EI 
uus, and again incorporated for the intereſt of vs 
Si AN, now claimed their former ſtation. ＋ he ſoldiers 
who, upon hopes given them of the like diſtinction, had 
been drawn from the Legions, inſiſted upon the promiſe 

of the like preferment and pay. Nor in truth was it poſ- 
A ſible, without great ſlaughter, to have diſcarded the bands 
=_ which had continued with vITRLLIUSs. Mb cranus 
vl N therefore proceeding to the camp, directed the vanquiſh- 
_ EE ing army to be ranged along, with ſmall intervals between 
the diſtinct bands, and all under their particular banners 
and arms, thence with more certainty to diſcera during 
what term of years they had ſeverally ſerred. Then the 
3 troops Of vIT EIL IU fach wn 19 rechunted to have 
1 3 ſſunrrender di ab Bouillæ, with the geſt vhA had. been diſbo- 
NH il | | | ver d andopicked up in Rome, and in the neighbourhood 
1 — of Rome, were dene -almoſt deſtitute of arims.. Theſe 
1 be ordered to be parted ; ordered: the ſoldiers from Ger- 
_ many, the ſoldiers from Britain, ard wWhateyer men elſe 
1 . there were from any otller ariny;. to ſtand by: themſelves 
1 apart. A ſcenę this which at firſt ueni ſtrucſt them with 
WY | ſudden conſternation, hilſt oppoſite; they beheld as it 
of were an army arrayed; fer rene; torahly arched; aud dif- 
v 8 playing their weapons, and ſaw themſelves furrounded; 
_ N defenceleſs, in their plight deſpicable and ſardid. But 
bi when they came to be divided } and haled hither: aa 
= hither, terror ſpread over all. Signal 7 particularly w. 
1 the diſmay of the German ſoldiers, as if Git ich tou 
| A imported * they were deſtined toi preſent maſſacre: 
178 Hence they embrace their; comrades , hang upon their 2 
1 necks, delirt a laſt and parting ſalute; i n «that 
= & « they miglit not be dalentcd and left Adr; that wiltere 
. <, the cauſe was commun and e equal, they might not 
1 N = ſuffer a lot ſo partichlar and unequal.” This mameft 
Wil 9 2110 4 X N | A .10 they 
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they preſſed and * MUCIANUS, the next they 
beſought Dom1T1aN though not there: anon they in- 


voked Heaven and all the Gods. Mucianus at laſt 


ſtayed their groundleſs fear, by telling them, « That 


e they were all ſworn to the ſame allegiance, all ſoldiers 
« of the fame Prince.” The truth. is, 15 5 to theſe their 


tears and wailings even the vanquiſhing army joined ſym- 


pathiſing cries. Such was the iſſue that day. A few 


days after, as DOMITIAN harangued them, they heard 
him with minds now re-eſtabliſhed and emboldened. His 
offer of lands and a ſettlement they confidently rejected, 
their former ſtations in the army, and their pay due, was 
what they prayed : a prayer it was, but a prayer which 
admitted no denial. . They were therefore received into 
the Pretorian Guards. Thereafter, ſuch as were aged, 
with ſuch who had ſerved their juſt number of years, 


were honourably diſmiſſed. Others were a for 
their miſdemeanours, but diſcharged by intervals, and 


culled out ſingly here and there; as the ſecureſt courſe 
to weaken the combination of a multicade. ED 

Fo the reſt; it was moved in the Senate, cc to borrow 
68 from particulars the ſum of fifteen, hundred thouſand 

4 crowns; whether from the real poverty of the State, 
or to have ſuch poverty believed: And to rorpERUSs $11- 
va us the care of procuring it was aſſigned. Yet ſoon 
after, ſuch public neceſſity diſappeared ; at leaſt the pre- 
tence was dropped. - (it there paſſed a law ropoſed 


by DomiTtian, for abrogating 15 ſucceſſion of Conſul- 


ſhips beſtowed by vITELILAIUS. To EIL Avius SABINUS 
alſo Tu hHonours were ſolemnized, with, the ſame {plen- 


dor and ſtate as if he had. borne the great office of Cen- ü 


ſor. Glaring monuments theſe of the -fignal inſtability 
of Fortune, delighting thus to ſhift t the lot of men, and 
to intermix the higheſt pomp and the loweſt miſery. 


Abou the lame time was ſlain LUCIUS, PISO, "the 


Saas This murder i is, what, I. ſhall very truly re- 
count, by beginning 3 back, and . a few 


iculars pertinent to exhibit the, introdydiion and cauſes 


of ſuch feats of iniquity. - 4 the FFign of the dei- 
fied-avieuseys and chat of T1 ERTx 5, the forces main 


e in Africa for Aae d the þ bound ies of the Em- 
0 5 85 pire 
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ire there, namely the Legion and Auxdiarichs were ſub- 
ject to the authority of the Proconſul Thereafter; A- 
L1GUL a, a Prince of a wild and diſorderd ſpirit, and 
entertaining beſide apprehenſions of Marcus 'StLanus, 
who held the government of Africa, deprived the Pro- 
conſul of the command of the Legion and conferred it 


upon an Imperial Lieutenant purpoſely ſent over. Thus 


between two the meaſure of power was independently 
ſhared, and thence, as their orders came to claſh and in- 
terfere; the deſigned diſſention began, and was daily 
heightened by an obſtinate and angry ſtruggle of each 


to ſupport his own. In truth, the authority of the Im- 


perial Lieutenants gained the predominance either through 
their long continuance in office; or probably becauſe als 
in lower ſtations are more buſy and ſollicitous to emu- 
late thoſe above them; whilſt all the Proconſuls moſt. 
fignal for eminence and quality, conſulted their own fe- 
curity and ſelf. preſervation much more carefully than 


= the maintenance of their juriſdiction. 


Ar the preſent juncture the Legion in Africa was 
commanded by vaLERTIVUSs PEs Tus, a young man mag- 
nificent and profuſe, one who entertained very aſpiring 
deſigns, and indeed laboured under great anxiety becaufe 


of his near affinity to vITELLIUs. Whether in the fre- 


quent converſations which he had with v 18.0; he tempted 
him to public innovations, „or rejected ſuch ape 


from 1 50, is a matter of uncertainty; ſince at theſe their 


private interviews no man was preſent, and after the aſ- 


ſaſſination of vis o, the moſt part inclined to judge la- 


vourably of the man who had ſlain him. Doubted it is 


not that the temper of the Province and of the ſoldiery 
in it, was averſe to yEsPA SIAN.' Moreover certain. of 


vITELLIUs's party having eſcaped from Rome, ſtrongly 
repreſented to Iso, „ That all the Provinces of Gaul 
6. EE fluctuating and diſaffectèd, Germany was pre- 

red and bent to eſpouſe him; his own perils were 
52 « kent and urging; and, in 'a dubious? and ae 
e peace, ſafer it was to Dave recotirſe to. war. During 


theſe tranſactions,” eLAUDIUS sI TTA, Commander 
the Squadron of horſe entitled Perrina, embarking ſor 


b Africa and forwarded by a quick png." arrived there 


before 


+4 
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before raririus the Centurion, one diſpatched thither 


by Mucianus. SAGITTA averred, © That to the Cen- 


« turion a warrant was given for putting ISO to death ; 
« that already GALERIANUS, his near kinſman and 


« daughter's husband, had ſuffered his laſt doom; and 


« only by adventuring upon ſome bold effort could he 
c hope to ſave his own life. To purſue ſuch an adven- 
cc ture two courſes were offered to his choice, either in- 
« ſtantly to aſſume arms, or to take ſhipping: for Gaul, 
& and there preſent himſelf as a Leader to the 'armies of 
« vITELLIVs.“ Whilſt to all theſe reaſonings 180 con- 
tinued perfectly deaf and inflexible, the Centurion ſent 
from mv c1anus arrived; nor had he ſooner reached the 
port of Carthage but with a mighty voice he proclaimed 
how to ps o all things continued propitious, and even 
that he was raiſed to the Empire. Nay whomſoever he 
met, all aſtoniſhed at a revolution ſo ſudden and won- 

derful, he preſſed to utter in loyal ſhouts the ſame glad 
tidings and congratulations. Forthwith into the ow of 
public aſſemblies ruſhed. the populace, | ever ill 1 
and credulous, and required that they might ſee e150. 
With rejoicing and acclamations every place reſounded; 


PAY 


$ little curious were they to learn the truth, and ſuch 


was their abandoned appetite for flattery. Piso, either 
influenced by the intelligence from sa G1T TA, or reſtrain- 
ed by his natural modeſty, went not forth to appear in 
2 public, nor ſuffered himſelf to be accoſted with the greet- 
ings and acclamations of the crowd. Having beſides Tied 
the Centurion, as ſoon as he diſcover” d, that the whole was 
a plot for drawing him into treaſon, and that his murder 
was intended, he commanded him to be executed. Nor 
to this was he ſo much prompted by any hopes of thener 
ſaving his own life, as by his abhorrence of the aſſaſſin; 
for that this very man, he ho had been one of the mur- 
derers of cLoD1y;s [MACER, brought the ſame hands yet 
dyed in the blood of a — 3; to dip them again in 
that of a Proconſul. Haying then by an edict conceiyed 
in a ſtile of much grief, reprimanded. the people of Car- 
thage, he forbore even the ordinary functions of his office, 
continuing ſhut up at home, to avoid all occaſion how- 
ever fortuitous, of raiſing any raſh inſurrection. 
ener. .. 33 4. Bur, 
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Bur, as ſoon as FEsTUs was apprized of the diſmay 
amongſt the populace, of the execution of the Centu- 


rion, with other tranſactions, ſome true, ſome falſe, all 
heightened, according to the uſual amplifications of com- 


mon fame; he forthwith diſpatched a party of horſe to 


ſlay vis o. Theſe flew with rapidity, and before the 


morning had quite dawned, forced the houſe of the Pro- 
_ conſul with ſwords drawn. Nay the major part were 


ſtrangers to the perſon of Iso; ſince for perpetrating 


this murder, FES Tus had choſen certain Punic Auxilia- 


ries and Moors. Not far from his chamber they happen- 
ed to meet one of his ſlaves, and asking him who he was, 


deſired him withal to ſhew them where to find e180. The 


ſlave anſwering with a glorious falſhood, declared him 
ſelf to be Is o, and was inſtantly butchered. - Preſently 


after they aſſaſſinated vis o; for amongſt them was a man 


who knew him, even Bz:B1Us MassAa, one of the Impe- 


rial Procurators in Africa, he who was already a buſy in- 


ſtrument to deſtroy every excellent perſon, and will fre- 


quently recur to be mentioned amongſt the cauſes of the 


calamities which we afterwards endured. FEsrus now 


removing from Adrumetum, where he had reſted to learn 


the iſſue, proceeded. to the Legion, and gave orders for 
committing to bonds the Camp Marſhal, cxTroNIUs 
 PISANUS;/'to-avenge an enmity purely perſonal; but open- 


ly charged him as a miniſter and confederate of PIs o. 
Upon certain ſoldiers too, and particular Centurions he 


beſtowed chaſtiſement; 3 to others of them he miniſter d 


rewards; proceeding in both from no regard to juſtice 


or deſert, but only like one who would claim the praiſe 
of having ſuppreſſed a war. Thereafter he extinguiſhed 
the diſſentions between the OEenſians and Leptitanians, = 


ſuch as at firſt were occaſioned by the pillaging of grain 


and cattle from the peaſants, and from beginnings ſo 


ſmall, roſe to publie armaments and combats. For the 
OEenſians, who were fewer and inferiour, had rouſed the 
Garamantes to their ſuccour, a nation fierce and wild, 
and, amongſt the circumyacent people, famous for con- 
tinual robberies. Hence the Leptitanians became ſorely 


preſſed; inſomuch that their 'territories being on every 


kde ag waſte, _ were confined. within their walled 


Towns, 
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Towns, and even there urged with fear and diſtreſs, till 
by the opportune arrival of our bands of foot and horſe, 
the Garamantes were put to flight, and all the ſpoil re- 
covered, except what ſome of the plunderers ſtraggling 
from the main body had carried away to their huts amongſt 

the inacceſſible deſarts, and fold to ſuch as lived in places 
1 . | 

Now vESPASIAN, when he had already received news 
of the victory at Cremona, already joyful tidings from 
all quarters, found many of all ranks and degrees, daily 
arriving from Italy to acquaint him with the fate and 
fall of viTELLIus. For with equal boldneſs and good 
fortune they had adventur d to paſs the ſea amidſt the 
dangers and horrors of winter. Upon him there alſo at- 
tended Embaſſadors from vo.oGtsus King of Parthia, 
with offers to aſſiſt him with forty thouſand Parthian 
borſe. A matter this of great glory and great pleaſure, 
to be courted to accept ſuccours ſo mighty from theſe 
allies, and not to want them. To voLoctsvus thanks 
were returned, with directions, that he ſhould ſend Em- 
baſſadors to the Senate, and be made acquainted that the 
Commonwealth was re-eſtabliſhed in peace. VESPASIA 
whilſt towards Italy and the affairs of Rome he was bend- 
ing all his thoughts, heard evil and unpleaſing reports 
concerning DOMITIAN, © That he aſſumed more than 
« became the greenneſs of his years, and exceeded the 
4 bounds and character ſuitable to a ſon only.” He there- 
fore committed to Ir s the principal forces of his ar- 
my, in order to finiſh what remained of the war againſt 
the Jews. Of 11 rus it was ſaid, that ere he departed 
from his father, he pleaded with him in a long diſcourſe, 
«. to beware of being raſhly incenſed by intelligence from 
4 ſuch as brought criminal repreſentations. Towards his 
cc own ſon it were but juſt to bear a ſpirit of gentleneſs, 
ce free from all prejudice. Nor from Fleets, nor from 
c Legions were ſuch powerful bulwarks and certain ſe- 
4 curity found for the ſupport of Imperial Dignity, as 
4 from à numerous iſſue in the Imperial Houſe. Our 
4 friends grew diminiſhed with time; they often deſert- 
ed us to follow Fortune; ſometimes renounced us 
through deſires which we could not gratify, or * 
Fe | | - LA (e u 
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« ſuch miſtakes as we could not foreſee: But from his 
« own blood no man could be ſevered; Princes, above 
« all men, could not,; they who in their good fortune 
c had others alſo to partake with them; whilſt to the 
« neareſt in kindred it immediately appertained to bear 
« their adverſities. In truth, even between brothers con- 
« cord and unanimity would not prove laſting, where 
« their common parent ſet them not firſt: an example.” 
VESPASIAN, who by this reaſoning was not ſo much re- 
conciled to DOMITIAN, as charmed with the tender af- 
fection of TrTvs, willed him & to be of good chear, and 
c to ſtudy aggrandizing the Commonweal by war 2 
« the exerciſe of arms: It ſhould be his own task, 
« enfure public peace and that of his family. He ae 
put under fail all his nimbleſt veſſels laden with grain, 
though the ſea continued ſtill boiſterous and high. For 
ſuch was the mighty danger and extremity which then 
threatened and alarmed Rome, that in all the public ſtores 
there remained not above ten days proviſion of corn, when 
the ſupply miniſter d by vESDASIAN arrived. | 
Tux care and office of reſtoring the Capitol he "ve 
ſtowed upon 1.yc1vs;vs8sTINUS, one in rank no higher 
than that of the Equeſtrian - Order, but in public credit 
and eſtimation held. amongſt: the firſt Lords of Rome. 
By him were aſſembled the; Soothſayers, who directed, 
That the remains of the former Temple ſhould be re- 
« moved from thence into the marſhes: Upon the ſame 
foundations the new one ſhould be raiſed: for its an- 
©« cient form was what the Deities forbad to be varied.” 
Upon the twenty firſt of June, a day which proved bright 
and fine, the whole ſpace of ground ſet: apart for the 
Temple was encloſed with a cincture of ſacred fillets and 
chaplets. Into the circle paſſed ſuch ſoldiers as were di- 
ſtinguiſhed by names which were eſteemed auſpicious, 
5 in their hands boughs of the victorious laurel. 
Next, the Veſtal Virgins — by a train of chil- 
dren male and female, ſuch as had fathers and mothers 
yet living, beſprinkled and purified the place with water 
drawn from the neighbouring ſprings and running ſtreams. 
Then HELVIDIUs PRISCUS the Prætor, preceded by eLAau- 
T1US\BLIANUS, the Pontif, ſanctified the floor with the 
4 eiiie 
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ſacrifice of a Swine, a Sheep and a Bull, and laying the 
entrails upon a ſod of earth, invoked © juriTER, juNo, 
« MINERVA and all the tutelar Deities of the Empire, 
& that they would proſper the undertaking; that with 
cc their might and influence divine they would advance 
« and crown theſe their own. manſions, begun by the 
« zeal and piety of men.” Having thus prayed, he reach- 
ed his hands to the ſtrings to which was faſtened a foun- 
dation-ſtone with the ropes to draw it; and inſtantly all 
the other Magiſtrates and Pontifs, the Senators, the Ro- 


man Knights, and great part of the People, Jointly pull. 


ing, with common zeal and univerſal joy haled the vaſt 
ſtone to its place. Into the foundations on all hands were 
_ thrown pieces of filver and gold, and other metal, ſuch 


as had never endured the fire, but juſt as they were gene- 


rated in the mine. The Soothſayers in truth had given 
3 „That neither with ſtone nor with gold 

ever deſtined to other purpoſes, the work ſhould be 
4 profaned.” To the Temple nothing new except height 
was added. This variation alone was declared to be con- 


formable to the will of the Deities; nay, this was Julged 


wanting to the magnificence of the former Temple, 
public ſtructure intended to contain ſuch an immenſe 11 
titude of men. ods bo 00 21d 

TRE death af Oe TY, the Chal being didulact 
cheugbeut Germany and Gaul, redoubled the fury of the 
war there. For, CIvIIIõ throwing off all diſguiſes, ruſh- 
ed into hoſtilities avowed againſt'the Roman People. The 
Vitellian Legions would rather ſubmit even to ſervitude 
from ſtrangers, than bear the Sovereignty of vesras ian, 


The Gauls became ſpirited with mighty hopes and aſſu- 


rance, as they imagined that in all countries our armies 
were yielding to the ſame evil fortune. For a rumour 
flew, chat (by hoſts of Barbarians from Sarmatia and 
C66 Dacia, our winter encampments in Mœſia and Panno- 
4 nia were then beſieged.” The ſame diſtreſs we were 
ſaid, without ground, to be ſuffering in Britain. But 
nothing ſo ſtrongly moved them to believe the diſſolu- 
tion of the Empire to be at hand, as the burning of the 


Capitol. “ The City, they faid, had of old been taken 


by the Gauls; but the —— of Jovx having eſcaped, 
Vo. II. 2 2 2 « the 
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« the Empire had het continued to ſubſiſt. Tus 
Druids too, actuated by an impulſe ſuperſtitious and idle, 
chanted vain Oracles, That to the nations beyond the 
« Alps the rule a controulment of humankind were 


thus divinely portended.” It was moreover bruited 


abroad by flying fame, that the Grandees of Gaul, they 
who were ſent by orHñO againſt his competitor vir RI 


L1Us, had mutually combined before their departure, 


not to fail of attempting the recovery of their liberty, 


« if the Roman People through ſuch ſucceſſive civil wars 
« and repeated calamities, came once to be enfeebled and 
« broken.” 

BEFORE the murder FIG ORDEONIUS FLACCUS, there 
occurred no incident whence any conſpiracy might be 


learnt. After his aſſaſſination, conſtant communication 


and interagents paſſed between civilis and CLAsSICUS 


who commanded the ſquadron of Treverian horſe. In 


nobleneſs and wealth cLassicus ſurpaſſed all thoſe of 


his country : His deſcent was royal, and fignal had been 


the luſtre of his race as well in peace as in. war. He 


himſelf made his boaſts, that by his anceſtors he was ra- 


ther an enemy to the Roman People than an aſſiſtant and 
ally. With him there aſſociated jurius TUroR, and 
JULIUS saBIN us, this one of the Treverians, the former 
one of the Lingones. Turok had been preferred by 
VITELLIUs to the charge of guarding the Rhine. S a- 
BINUS, befides that he was a man naturally vain, was 
intoxicated and inflamed with the imaginary glory of a 
fictitious deſcent, © as if to his great grandmother, the 
« deified jJULIUS CAESAR, then warring in Gaul, had 
« proved an admirer and adulterer.” - Theſe Wee, in 
conferences ſecretly held, ſounded the minds of the reſt. 
Then, having engaged as accomplices ſuch whom the 
Judged proper, they aſſembled together in a private houſe 
Cologn ; for, in general, that City deteſted ſuch de- 


f igns. Yet in the cabal were preſent certain Ubians and 


Tungrians. But amongſt the Treverians and the Lingo- 


nes was found the principal weight and ſway. Nor could 


he brook any delay occaſioned by debating and conſult- 
With one common conſent and emulation they pro- 


damits, That the Romans were poſſeſſed with the 


3 « madneſs 
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e madneſs of inteſtine rage, and deſtroying one another; 
_ © the Legions were ſlaughter d, Italy laid deſolate, nay 
Rome it ſelf taken by Wenge: ; all the Roman armies 
« engaged, each in a different war. Now, were the Alps 
« ſecur d and their paſſes defended by garriſons, and public 
« liberty once fully re-eſtabliſhed, the people of Gaul might 
« then deliberate how far they would chuſe to puſh and 
« extend their own power. 
AT once pronounced and approved were theſe alle- 
gations. The only hefitation which occurred was how 
to diſpoſe of the reſidue of the Vitellian army. Many 
— to maſſacre all, as men altogether turbulent, al- 
together faithleſs, and contaminated with the blood of 
their Generals. But more prevalent was the conſidera- 
tion offered for ſparing them, * leſt upon ſeeing them- 
« ſelves bereft of all hopes of mercy, deſpair ſhould rouſe 
* them to vigour and yengeance. They were rather to 
be gently uſed, and thus enticed; into the confederacy. 
© Were only the Commanders of the Legions put to the 
« ſword, the meer crowd, then deſtitute of a head, con- 
c ſcious of their guilt and crimes, and hoping for impu- 
<« nity, would als be brought to join. The ſubſtance 
this of their firſt conſultation; and into all the Regions 
of Gaul incendiaries were diſpatched. to rouſe them to 
war. To vocuLa the while the accomplices feigned 
perfect obſequiouſneſs and duty, thence to ſurprize and 
oerwhelm him unprepared. Yet-neither were there want- 
ing ſome to apprize him of the conſpiracy. But what he 
wanted was force to repreſs the conſpirators ; for thin of 
men were his Legions, and void of faith his men. Thus 
between the faultering faith of his own n foldiers, and a 
combination of ſecret. enemies, he deemed. it the ſureſt 
expedient in his preſent diſtreſs, to exerciſe diſſimulation 
alſo in his turn, and to purſue the ſame artifices with 
which he was purſued, With this view he repaired to 
Cologn. Thither fled cLauDiyus LABE Q, he who, as 
I have related, having been taken and ſent under ward 
to Friſia, to ha there remote from the convention holden 
nn Batavia, had eſcaped by corrupting his guard. He now 
offered, were he furniſhed with a band of men, to 


6 mash into the tercitories of the nen and reco- 
3 ver 
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« yer the principal part of their State to the intereſt and 
« alliance of the Romans. Having therefore received a 
moderate force of cavalry and foot, he only induced ſome 
Nervians and Betaſians to take arms, and againſt the Ba- 
tavians ventured not upon the leaſt attempt. He like- 
wiſe overran the Caninefates and Marſacians, in truth 
rather by furprize and feats of plunder than by gular 
war. 

Vocvt a, incited and miſled by the reachencmn Gauls, 
advanced directly againſt the enemy. He was already 
near the ancient encampment, when CLAsslcus and TU- 
ro R, under colour of learning the motions of the ene- 
my, marched forward before the hoſt, and at an inter- 
view with the German Leaders ratified Weis mutual com- 
pact. Then ſeparating from the Legions for the firſt time, 
they raiſed a trench apart, and encamped by themſelves, 
in ſpight of all the adjurations of vocur a, who urged 
with earneſtneſs, That ſurely the Roman State was not 
* {5 much rent and diſtreſſed by all her civil Wars, as 
4 to become the ſcorn of even the Treverians and Lin- 

« gones. To the Romans ſtill remained many faithful 
** Provinces, victorious Armies, the Fortune of the Em- 
tc pire, and the Gods armed with vengeance in their be- 
cc half. Thus had sa CRO IR fallen, in times paſt, and 
«the revolting Eduans; thus more lately had vINDEx 
«and the Gauls; ſo many foes in fo many encounters. 
Now again muſt they who thus wantonly violated the 
4 facred bonds of leagues,” expect the ſame heavy doom, 
« with the wrath of the ſame angry Deities. Better than 
4 the late Emperors had the deified juli us, better had 

the deified"avcusTus known their ſpirit. The be- 
« nignity of ALBA and reduction of their tribute had 
« but inſpired them with freſh malignity and hoſtile de- 
« figns. * Becauſe they had been holden in gentle ſub- 
& 3 they had now recourſe” to open enmity. As 
4 ſoon as they were routed, ſacked and impoveriſhed; 
they would again be our friends“ When with great 
aſperity and vehemence he had uttered theſe expreſſions, 
and afterwards perceived that eas81c0us and TUroR 
perſevered in their defection and treaſon, he returned 
59 again, and l to Noyeſium. Two miles 
, 4 diſtant 


bes 
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diſtant from thence the Gauls pitched in the open fields. 
Thither inceſſantly reſorted our ſoldiers and Centurions, 
and there their venal ſpirits were purchaſed at a price. 
They even bargained to perpetrate an abomination pro- 
digious and new, that They, a Roman Army, ſhould'fiwear 
ſolemn fealty to Foreigners, nay gie earneft of an ini- 
quity ſo huge and flagrant, by ſhedding the blood of 
their General Officers, or, by delivering * up under 
chains. VocurlA, though by many perſuaded to fly, 
judged it becoming him to dare danger, and therefore 
nen the ſoldiery, reaſoned on this wiſe.” 
Upon no occaſion have I ever entertained you with 
66 any diſcourſe of mine, either under higher anxiety for 
6 you, or greater calm and ſecurity within my ſelf. For, 
that againſt me you have concerted a tragical doom, 
is what I hear with chearfulneſs, and amidſt ſo many 
“ calamities from our enemies, await death as the wel- 
© come cloſe and iſſue of my miſeries. For you I am 
« filled with ſhame, filled with compaſſion; you who 
4 are now threaten'd by no impending combat, you againſt 
« whom no hoſt is now arrayed. Since this in truth were 
no more than the ordinary lot of arms, no more than 
« the univerſal uſage of hoſtile armies. Alas, with your 
« hands and ſwords cLass1cus hopes to maintain a war 
cc againſt the Roman People: Nay, he boaſts a new Em- 
« pire of the Gauls, and that thither your allegiance is 
< transferred. Suppoſe Fortune has at preſent failed you, 
“ and your bravery forſaken you; are there not examples 
© of old to rouſe you, how often the Roman Legions 
made it their choice rather to periſh than to be driven 
“ from the poſt which they were to maintain? Often have 
« even our confederates, upon our account endured to 
« have their native Cities ſacked and overthrown, endured 
« to be burnt themſelves with their tender wives and chil- 
« dren in one common conflagration. Nor other con- 
<« ſideration had they for ſuffering a fate ſo tragical, than 
« to preſerve inviolate their faith and their fame. Signal 
« at this inſtant is the patience exerciſed by our own 
“ Legions at the ancient encampment: They are preſſed 
« with famine, preſſed with a ſiege; yet ſtill perſiſt un- 
&« ſhaken by alarming terrors, or by alluring promiſes. 
Vol. Il Aaaa 8 
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To us here, | beſides the ſtrength of men and arms, be- 
ſides the defence and noble bulwarks of our camp, 
there remain ſtores of grain, ſtores of prbviſion, ſuch 
as would laſt even during a long war. Treaſure was 
lately found, abundant to diſcharge even the public 
Donative; which, whether you chuſe to conſtrue it 
as preſented by VESFASIAN of by vir zi livs, is 
ſurely a largeſs to you from the Roman Emperor. 
For you who have proved victorious in ſo many wars, 
for you who have ſo often routed the enemy, at Gel- 
duba, at the ancient encampment, in ſo many encoun- 
ters, to dread coming to a combat were indeed dege- 
nerate and unworthy: Yet, if you fear it, you may 
avoid it. Vou have ramparts and walls, and there are 
ſtratagems for gaining time, till from the adjacent Pro- 
vinces bodies of Auxiliaries and compleat Armies ar- 
rive at once to relieve us. Be it ſo, that in me you 
find ground for diſtaſte: Vou have ſtill other General 


Officer 8, you have your Tribunes 5 nay, there are Cen- 
turions or even common Men whence to make choice. 


Only let not a ſtory ſo monſtrous be divulged over the 
face of the earth, that crvitis and cLass1cus are 
invading Italy with you for their champions and ſup- 

Mere the Germans and Gauls to lead you againſt 
the walls of Rome, would you, would you indeed 
like public enemies fight againſt your Country? Hor- 


Tour ſeizes my foul whilſt to my ſelf I repreſent an abo- 


mination ſo enormous and ſhocking. For TuTos, a 
Treverian, as for a Roman General, ſhall-nightly guards 
be pompouſly poſted ? Shall a Batavian give the word 
in the Camp, a Batavian the fignal for battle 2 Will 
you ſupply, as recruits, the German hoſts 2 What will 
prove the end of ſuch unnatural wickedneſs > When 
againſt you the Roman Legions ſhall advance embat- 
tled, will you then, from having deſerted to the ene- 


my, deſert back again? Of old traitors to the Empire, 


will you become new traitors to your preſent friends, 
and thus diſtracted and entangled between old oaths 
and new, be miſerably agitated to and fro by oppoſite 
inclinations and ties, purſued all the while by the ven- 
geance of the angry Deities ? Upon thee, O Jupner, 


2 . « all 
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all good, „all great, upon thee whoſe glory during a 
« tract of eight hundred and twenty years, we have b 

« the celebration of ſo many triumphs purſued ; as alſo 
upon thee, Romulus, Parent of Rome, I with adora- 
ce tion call, that if it be not your will that under my 
© command this camp be preſerved from all profanation 
and ſtain, at leaſt ſuffer it not to be vitiated and un- 
hallowed by TUToR and cLassicus. To the Roman 
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guiltleſs temorſe 
5 RIOUS Was the reception which this froech found, 
accordi ing to the difterent operations of hope, and fear and 
ſhame in the hearers. ' Vocura, having retired, was 
preparing to put a preſent period to his life, but by. his 
freedmen and ſlaves reſtrained from preventing with his 
own, hands an impending death altogether ignominious. 
Moreover Las sI us haſtened his, murder by the means 


of EMIL1US.LONGINUsS, a deſerter from the firſt Le- 


gion, purpoſely ſent. Upon RERENNITUs and NUMISE 
us, Commanders of Legions, he judged it ſufficient to 
inflict no more than bonds. After. this he paſſed into the 
camp, inveſted with the decorations of a Roman Ruler. 
But even CLAssIcus, he who was bardened to all feats 
of iniquity, found words and elocution to fail him, nor 
could i do more than juſt recite the new oath. They 
ſwore, all who were preſent ſwore allegiance to the ſo- 


vereignty and empire of the Gauls, Upon the murderer 


of vocuLa he conferred a higher rank in the ſervice, 
and upon others proper rewards, according as each had 
fignalized himſelf in deeds of infamy. Between TuToR 

and CLASSICUs was ſhared the charge of adminiftring the 


war. TurTor at the head of a powerful band begirt Co- 


logn, and obliged. the inhabitants to take the ſame pie 


as he did all the ſoldiers who lay further up the Rhine: 
F, or at Magontiacum the Tribunes and Camp-Marſhal hav- 


ing refuſed it, the former he ſlew, the other he drove 


from thence. . CLass1cus culling out every the moſt 


_ notorious profligate from amongſt thoſe who had gone 


over to the enemy, ordered them to © proceed to the an- 
« cient encampment, and upon the men beſieged there 


4 to prels the een offer or full pardon and mercy, 
— 


„ ſoldiers, grant hearts ntirely innocent „ timely and 
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« if they would comply with the preſent meaſures: Other 
« wile, they had no reſource of hope. Devouring fa- 
4 mine, and the raging ſword, with the laſt and moſt 
4 unrelenting miſeries was what they muſt expect and en- 
t dure.” © To this meſſage they who were ſent added the 
argument and influence of their own example 
Hrn and thither the beſieged found themſelves 
ſwayed between honour and ignominy, here inſpired by | 
faith and duty, there urged by pinching want. Puring 
this their heſitation their proviſions failed them, not only 
the ordinary, but even ſuch as were extraordinary. For, 
having quite conſumed in food their horſes, "their beaſts 
of burden, and other animals, which, however àbOmina- 
ble and impure neceſſity had converted into uſe and ſuſte- 

' nance; they at laſt ſupported themſelves by plucking 
ſhrubs and plants, and picking the herbs which ſprouted 
amongſt the ſtones of the walls; and indeed ſhewed 
themſelves glaring inſtances of wretchedneſs and patience; 
till upon ſo much glory they brought a foul ſtain by an 
iffue very infamous, in ſending Deputies to ecrvti1s to 
implore their life. Neither were theſe their fupplications 
received till they had firſt ſworn homage and fidelity to 
the Gauls. He ſtipulated for the (plunder of the camp, 
then aſſigned guards to detain and ſecure the money, ſlaves 

and baggage, with others for a convoy to the men, ho 
were departing thus diveſted of all. When they had tra- 
velled about five miles, the Germans ruſhed upon them, 
and aſſailed them in their march, utterly unapprized of 
danger. All the remarkably brave fell fighting upon the 
ſpot; many were ſlain flying and diſperſed. The remain- 
der fled back to the camp. It muſt be owned, CIVIL IS 
made ſore complaint, and upbraided the Germans, „That 
« by this cruel proceeding they had violated their plight- 
« ed faith.” Whether ſuch reſentment were feigned, or 
whether he really could not contain theſe violent men de- 
lighting in blood, is a doubt not eaſily reſolved. When 
they had ſacked and pillaged the camp, they threw in 
firebrands and ſet it on a blaze; and ſuch as by eſcaping 


; ſurvived the late conflict, were every man now devoured 
by the flames. LO orbit eee eee 


S CIVIIIS 
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.  Civitis, who, in purſuance of a barbarous vow, had 
ſuffered his hair to grow ever fince he had taken up arms 
againſt the Romans, having now accompliſhed the ſlaugh- 
ter of the Legions, cut ſhort his long locks, lank and 
red. Nay, it was reported that to his ſon yet very young 
he preſented ſome of the priſoners, to be by him pierced 
with arrows ſhot and javelins darted, of ſuch ſize as was 
fit for the diverſion of a child. For the reſt, he neither 
ſwore himſelf, nor made any Batavian ſwear fealty to the 
Gauls: For he relied upon the great power of the Ger- 
mans, and concluded, that ſhould it prove neceſſary to 
have a ſtruggle with the Gauls for the ſupreme rule, he 
himſelf excelled in warlike renown, and had ſuperior 
claim. Mummivus LUPERCUS was, with many other 
gifts, ſent away to be preſented to vELEDA. A virgin 
this, who was a native Bructerian, and ruled over a ter- 
ritory of wide extent. Such is the ancient uſage of the 
Germans. They imagine that in many of their women 
a ſpirit of divination dwells; and, as ſuperſtition is ever 
progreſſive and growing, they come to think them Dei- 
ties. At that very juncture, the reverence and credit of 
 VELEDA were greatly advanced; for that, to the Ger- 
mans ſhe had propheſied all ſucceſs, and to our Legions 
utter deſtruction. In the journey thither LurzR cus was 
ſlain: A few Tribunes and Centurions, ſuch as had been 
born in Gaul, were ſaved and reſerved as pledges of pub- 
lic faith and alliance. The winter encampments of the 
auxiliary Cohorts, thoſe of the auxiliary Horſe, and thoſe 
of the Legions, were razed and burned : Indeed none 
were left but that at Magontiacum, and that at Vindo- 
niſſa. 
To the thirteenth Legion, as alſo to the auxiliary 
troops which had with it gone over to the enemy, or- 
ders were given to retire from Noveſium into the Colony 
of the Treverians, and a particular day was limited for 
their leaving the camp. The interval they paſſed under 
agitations and anxieties many and various. Terrified were 
all the moſt daſtardly by the fate of thoſe maſſacred at the 
ancient encampment. The more valuable part were ſtruck 
with confuſion, and a ſenſe of infamy, when they reflect- 
ed, © What kind of march they had to make, under 
Vo I. II. B bbb _ © whole 
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5 4 whoſe conduct they . were to be "EP and that all . 


“ mained in the meer will and option of ſuch as over 
« themſelves they had created Lords of life and death.” 
Others, utterly inſenſible of any ſhame or diſgrace, ſtow- 
ed about them their money or whatever elſe they prized 
moſt. 7 Some prepared their arms and accoutred them- 
ſelves, as if they had been proceeding to battle. Whilſt 
in theſe thoughts their minds were employed, the hour 
of their departure came, and ſadder it proved than their 


own ſorrowful preſages. For, within the circuit of the 


entrenchment the deformity of their condition was not ſo 
manifeſt and remarkable. By drawing them out into the 
fields, under the open day, their reproach became evi- 


dent and notorious. From the ſtandards were taken down 
the Images of the Roman Emperors: the Roman Enſigns 
were neglected and obſcure, while on every ſide were ſeen 


refulgent the Banners of the Gauls. In heavy ſilence 


marched the wretched hoſt, like a multitude ſolemnizing 
a funeral in a train long and mournful. For their Head 


and Leader they had cLavpius sancTvus, one bereft 


of an eye, in his countenance hideous and truculent, in 


his faculties ſtill more defective and impotent. The ig- 
nominy became redoubled by the acceſſion. of the other 
Legion, who had evacuated their camp at Bonn. More- 
over, as the rumour flew that the Legions were led cap- 
tive; all they who lately trembled at the bare name of 
the Romans, ran impatiently from the fields, out of their 
houſes, and on all hands flocked in crowds to behold a 


ſpectacle thus ſurprizing and new, and indeed ſhewed 
themſelves delighted with it beyond meafure. Theſe re- 


joicings and inſults of the petulant populace, were what 
the ſquadron of horſe entitled Picentina could not bear: 
So that deſpiſing the fair promiſes of sancTus, as well 
as his menaces, they went off directly to Magontiacum. 
In their way they happened to meet Los, (him 
who butchered vocuLa) and covering the aſſaſſin with 
darts and wounds they thus made a ſtep towards expiating 
hereafter their own faults and defection. The Legions, 


without offering in the leaſt to change their rout, pro- 


ceeded, and encamped under the walls of the Treve- 
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Civitrs and cLassicvs, elated with a torrent of 

good fortune, had it under deliberation, whether to re- 

ſign the City of Cologn to be ſacked by their armies. | 

From the ſavageneſs of their ſpirit, and their avidity of 

plunder, they were prompted to the pillage and deſtru- 

ction of the Town. What withſtood them was the policy 

of war, and that they aimed at the renown of clemency, 

ſo uſeful and important to ſuch as are erecting a new 

Empire. CIvIIIs too was ſoftened by the memory of 

a particular obligation, for that, upon the firſt riſe of 

the public combuſtions, the people of that Colony having 

ſeized his ſon amongſt them, had treated him under his ” 

confinement with great honour and courteſy. But tze 
nations beyond the Rhine bore towards that City notable 

animoſity and hate, for its ſignal opulence and increaſe: 5 
Nor, in their opinion, could the war be otherwiſe ended, | 

than by rendering it a place of free reſort to all Germans 

in common, or by laying it quite waſte, and thence diſ- 
perſing the whole clan of the Ubians. The Tencterians, 

therefore, a people ſeparated from Cologn by the Rhine, 

ſent Deputies thither, with orders to declare their em- 

baſly to the common aſſembly of the City: And in the 

following ſtrain the ſterneſt of the Deputies pronounc- 

ed it. iT -46:1 | 

«© For your return into the name and community of 

« the Germans, we preſent our thanks to our common 

“ Deities, and to MARS the principal Deity. To you 

< alſo we bring congratulations, that at length you will 

ce live like freemen amongſt the free. For, till now, the 

« Romans had hemmed in lands and rivers, nay, in ſome 

“ fort, the very air and sky; purpoſely to cut off all 

“ communication and intercourſe between you and us, 

« or to ſubject us to an indignity ſtill more contumelious 

« to men born for war, that of coming amongſt you 

« ſtripped of our arms, as 'twere almoſt naked, under a 
“guard, and obliged to pay duty. Now in order to 

“ have this our mutual friendſhip ſecured and eſtabliſhed 

« for ever, we deſire of you to demoliſh theſe bonds and 

“ ramparts of your ſervitude, the walls of your City. 

« Even beaſts that are naturally ſavage and wild, if you 

« hold them confined, are brought to forget their bold- 
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Romans within your territories: Hard to be reconciled 


is popular liberty with lordly Maſters. We defire you, 


when you have finiſhed the ſlaughter, to apply all their 


goods to the common lot and benefit, nor to ſuffer 
ought to be concealed, or appropriated by particulars 
to their own ſeparate advantage. We defire that to us 
as well as to you it may be allowed to inhabit both 
fides of the Rhine, as of old it was to our forefathers. 
Nature with the ſame equal hand, that upon all men 
beſtows the univerſal bleſſing of light and day, has 
alſo given to ſuch as are brave a right of poſſeſſing all 
lands and regions e ae, found. Reſume the na- 

tive inſtitutions of your country, reſume the hereditary ; 
uſages of Germans, by ſhaking off all foreign luxury 

and voluptuouſneſs, to which the Romans owe, much 
more than to their arms, the eſtabliſhment of their 


power over ſubdued nations. Then, like a people in 


their primitive purity, and prime vigour, and forget- 
ting all bondage, you will at leaſt live independently 

your ſelves, or perhaps bear rule over others.” . 
Tx inhabitants of Cologn, after they had taken time 


for conſultation, when they found that it was neither con- 
ſiſtent with their dread of future dangers, to ſubmit to 
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ſuch conditions, nor with their preſent ſituation to reject 
them openly, made anſwer on this wiſe. © The firſt oc- 


caſion preſented tor aſſerting our liberty, we have ſnatch- 
ed with more ardour than precaution, on purpoſe to 
be joined in union with you and the other Germans 


our brethren. To the walls of our City „ inſtead of 


throwing them down, much ſafer it is to add new 
ſtrength, whilſt againſt us the armies of the Romans 
are thus terribly aſſembling. If within our borders any 
foreigners out'of Italy or the Provinces have at any time 
been found; ſuch the war hath conſumed, or they are 
fled ſeverally home. Of all thoſe who were tranſplant- 
ed hither of old, and are linked with us by intermar- 
riages, as alſo = their deſcendents, this is the native 
country. Neither do we eſteem you ſo mercileſs and 
unjuſt, as to require us to {lay our parents, our bro- 
thers, and our children, "1 taxes, all duties charged 

I | 2 upon 


Book IV. 
e upon commerce, we declare to be cancelled and abo- 
« liſhed. Communication and reſort hither we grant you 
free and unguarded, yet only during the day and all 
4 arms apart, till ſuch time as theſe rules and inſtitutions, 

« yet new and tender, ripen into age by daily habit and 
c uſage. For common judges between us we will have 


« recourſe to civiLis and vELE DA: before them the 
e compact ſhall be ratified,” When the Tencterians were 


thus mollified, Embaſſadors were ſent, with preſents, to 


civitis and VELEDA, and from them obtained all things 


purſuant to the wiſhes of the people of Cologn. But to 


appear in the preſence of vELEDaA, or to ſpeak to her, 


was refuſed them. They were debarred from beholding 
her, thence to gain to her perſon higher | veneration and 


awe. She her {elf remained ſhut up in a high tower. 
Thither one purpoſely choſen from amongſt her kindred, 
carried what the conſultants propoſed, Ja thence brought 
| her anſwers, like the miniſter and interpreter of a Deity. 
Crvinrs ſeeing his power increaſed by an alliance with 
the people of Cologn, determined to gain the neighbour- 


ing Cities, or to make war upon ſuch as oppoled him. 


As he had already won' the country of the Suniciatis, and 
formed their young men into Cohorts ; to prevent. his 
further acquiſitions cLau»ius LaBEo; at the head of 
a band of Betaſians, Tungrians and Nervians, / ſuddenly 


raiſed, ſet himſelf to withſtand him. LABEBO confided 


| in the ſituation of his 77 . for bn # | had | before ſeized 


1 
-. 4 o 8 


till the Germans fabi acroſs, „ aſſailed him in the 


rear. CIvIILIs withal flung himſelf into the band of 


the Tungrians, and whether through 1 intrepidity, or by 
agreement and collufion he did it, declared with an ex- 
tended voice; ©& We have not therefore had recourſe to 
« war, that the Batavians and Treverians might exerciſe 
« dominion over theſe nations. Far from us be ſuch 


c preſumption. Receive us only upon terms of alliance. 


«© To you I commit my ſelf without conditions, whe- 
4 


SD. 


« as a common ſoldier.” With this {ſpeech the crowd 


were ſtruck, and all ſheathed their ſwords, when pre- 
. EEE tently 
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ſently aM Ax us and juvEN ALIS, two Chiefs amongſt 


the Tungrians, ſurrender d him the whole nation. LA. 
BEO, ere he was quite beſet, eſcaped. To civilis alſo 


ſubmitted the Betaſians and Nervians, and to his other 


forces he joined them. He was thus become mighty in 
ſway, ſince the ſeveral States were either awed by his 


power, or willing to follow his fortune. 


Joris $ABINUs the while, having deſpitefully pull- 


3 ed down and broken the public Tables containing the 


Confederacy with Rome, cauſed himſelf to be proclaim- 
ed Cæſar, and leading a huge and tumultuous hoſt of 

his countrymen, ſuddenly invaded the Sequanians, an 
adjacent State perſevering in its fidelity to us. Nor were 


the Sequanians averſe to fight him. To the juſter cauſe 


fortune proved propitious. The Lingones were routed. 
Their Leader s A BIN US, who with notable raſhneſs had 
proceeded to battle, with equal cowardice and affright 
fled from it; nay, in order to raiſe a report that he had 


periſhed, he ſet on fire the country-dwelling whither he 
had fled. There he was believed to have ſuffered a vo- 


luntary death. But by what ſingular artifices he lurked, 
and thence ſaved his life yet for nine years, I ſhall here- 
after recount, as alſo the unſhaken conſtancy of his friends, 
with the ſignal example ſhewn by EONIA his wife. 
By the victory of the Sequanians the fury of the war was 


ſtay d. The ſeveral States began by degrees to recover 


coolneſs and judgment, to conſider mutual right and the 
obligation of treaties, the reſt following the example of 
that of Rheims: This people publiſhed over all the Pro- 
vinces of Gaul a propoſal and invitation, ( for aſſembling 
« their ſeveral Deputies, to conſult, which conduced 
« moſt to the good of the whole, Liberty or Peace.” 
Ar Rome theſe tranſactions were all repreſented worſe 


than they were, and filled uuc1anus withanguiſh. For, 


though he had already choſen two ſignal Commanders, 
GALLUS ANNIUsS and PETILIUS CERIAL1S, he feared. 
that they would ſcarce be able to bear the weight of the 
war. Neither was it ſafe to leave the City without a 
ruler. He dreaded the ſpirit of po f v purſuing his 


headſtrong luſts. He diſtruſted AN TONTUS eximus/and 


 ARRIUS VARUS, as above I have related, VARUS who 


2 commanded 
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commanded the Prætorian Guards, was thence veſted 
with power and arms. Him uus diſplaced, and 
as ſome ſolacement for his loſs, ſet him over the public 
ſtores of grain. Moreover to mollify do, who 
wanted not affection for varus, he beſtowed the Com- 
mand of the Guards upon ARRETINUS CLEMENS, one 
nearly allied to the houſe of vESASTAN, and very dear 
to:-DOMITIAN. He urged, © That under the Emperor c a- 
< 1L16ULA, the father of AxRETIN US had gloriouſly diſ- 
& charged the ſame truſt : *Twas a name well pleaſing to 
“the ſoldiery; and tho he were by rank a Senator, he was 
« equal to both functions. In the intended expedition 
were employed all men of eminent quality in the City; 
as were others through application and intereſt: and now 
DOMITIAN and MUC1aNuUs equipped themſelves for war, 
with ſpirits very different; the former preſſing and impa- 
tient from views of his own and the fire of youth; the 
latter deviſing procraſtinations and delays, thence to check 
his ardor, leſt following the impetuoſity of his age, and 
_ inſtigated by miſchievous prompters, were he once maſter 
of the army, he might diſconcert all meaſures whether 
for peace or war. There were led over the Alps the 
fixth and eighth Legions, theſe who had lately proved 
conquerors, as alſo the one and twentieth of the Vitellian 
Legions, and the ſecond of the new levies, by different 
routs, ſome over the Penine and Cottian mountains, ſome 
cover the Graian. From Britain was called away the four- 
teenth Legion; as from Spain were the ſixth and tenth. 
The Cities therefore of the Gauls, quickened ' by the ti- 
dings which flew of the advance of the army, and of 
themſelves diſpoſed to gentler counſels, aſſembled at 
Rheims. There waited here Embaſſadors from the Tre- 
verians, particularly TULLIUS/| VALENTINUS, an in- 
cendiary vehemently exciting war. He, in an harangue 
purpoſely framed, vented a torrent of all the grievan- 
ces and evils commonly objected to great empires, with 
many contumelies and odious imputations upon the Ro- 
mans; for he had a turbulent ſpirit fat to rouſe inſur- 
rections, and was favoured by many for his intemperate 
eloquence. | baftorftit.51 pLagnotfthesr 
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Bur juLius: AUSBR Xa! one of the Chiefs in the State 


of Rheims, diſplayed at large the might of the Romans, 
and the bleſſings of peace, ſhewed, That war might be 


6. undertaken even by the ſpiritleſs and cowardly, but 
ee muſt be conducted at the gu of all the active. and 


6. braye, and that already over their heads hung the ter- 


<,rour. and vengeance of the Legions,” He thus re- 
ſtrained all who had ſuperior prudence, by the motives 


of reyerence and allegiance, all the younger men by thoſe 


of danger and fear. Thus they extolled the magnanimi- 
ty of vaLENTIN Us, but followed the counſel of AuSsHEx 
To the Treverians and Lingones tis certain it proved a 
great obſtacle with the Gauls, that in the inſurrection of 
VINDEx, they had adhered. to venGinius. From pur- 


ſuing a general confederacy many were deterred by the 


mutual jealouſy and-competition of the ſeveral Provinces. 
It was asked, © Where muſt be the head of the war? 
& whither muſt they recur for ſupreme authority and the 


jd 


« direction of the Auſpices? and ſhould all their purſuits 


$ 


A "a" 


they jarring. Some boaſted. their alliances, ſome their 
wealth and forces, others their antiquity; and from all 
theſe cach claimed ſuperior prerogative and rule. From 
their anxiety about future uncertainties and events, they 
at laſt agreed to acquieſce in their. preſent condition. To 


the Trevenans letters were written in the name of the 
States of Gaul, „to lay down their arms whilſt their 


4 pardon was yet to be procured, and their friends rea- 
« dy to intercede for them, if they manifeſted remorſe.” 
This counſel the ſame val NTINus oppoled, and againſt 
it ſhut the ears of his Nation; not that he was fo intent 
upon providing for war, as aſſiduous in popular ha- 


rangues. 


In truth, nor 3 nor gs nor others of 


the revolted nations, acted ſuitably to the mighty peril 
and difficulty which they had ventured to encounter. 
Even their Leaders united not to promote the common 
intereſt: C1 vII Is was: tracing the Belgic deſarts, with 
deſign to take cLaupius LABEO, or to drive him away. 


CLassICUs was es immerſed in ſloth and eaſe, as 
. 55 5 1 if 


proſper, what place would they chuſe for the ſeat of 
Empire? No victory had they gained, yet already were 
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if his Monarchy were eſtabliſhed in ſecurity, and he 
were thus enjoying it. Nor indeed did TUTo& haſten to 


- 


fortify with garriſons the upper bank of the Rhine, no 
more than the ridges and paſſes of the Alps. During 
all this the twenty firſt Legion forced an entrance by 
the way of viNDoONIS$4, as did SEXTILIUS FELIX with 
the auxiliary Cohorts through Rhœtia. To theſe there 
joined themſelves the ſquadron of horſe entitled the $77gu- 
lar, they who had been formerly called to the aſſiſtance of 
VITELLI1Us, and then eſpouſed the party of vESSHHASIAN. 
Over them commanded juLlius BRIGANTI Us, ſiſter's 
ſon to crvitis, hated by his uncle and hating him: 
Such uſually are the enmities of relations, of all others 
the keeneſt. Turo to his Treverian forces, already aug- 
mented by a freſh levy of the Vangiones, Ceracatians and 
Tribocians, added a reinforcement of veteran foot and horſe. 
Theſe legionary ſoldiers, debauched by promiſes, or van- 
quiſhed by fear, at firſt ſlew a Cohort ſent before the reſt 
by SEXTILIUS FELIX, but anon ſeeing the Roman Lea- 
ders and Armies approach, by an honourable deſertion 
returned again to us. Their example was followed by 
the Tribocians, the Vangiones and Ceracatians. TuToR 
accompanied by the Treverians, avoiding Magontiacum, 
_ retired to Bingium, confiding in the ſituation of the place, 
for that he had broken the bridge upon the river Nava. 
But by the Cohorts who, under the conduct of s£xT111- 
Us, purſued him and had diſcovered a ford, he was ſur- | 
prized and routed. By this defeat the Treverians were * 
thoroughly ſtruck and humbled. The common ſort caſt 
away their arms, and ftraggled over the fields. Some of 
their Chiefs, to appear the firſt who had renounced the 
war, repaired for ſanctuary to the cities which had not 
relinquiſhed their alliance with Rome. The Legions, 
whom I have above related to have been removed from 
Noveſium and Bonn to the State of the Treverians, re- 
newed of their own accord the oath of allegiance to ve s- 
PASIAN, Theſe tranſactions happened in the abſence of 
VALENTINUS. As he haſted to return, full of rage, and 
bent upon reviving univerſal confuſion and calamity, the 
Legions withdrew to the Mediomatricians, a people con- 
federate with us. VALENTIN Us and TUTOR urged the 
Vol. II, D d d d Treverians 
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Treverians again to arms, and cauſed HERENNI1Us and 


x UMISLus, Commanders of Legions, to be ſlain, thence 
to ſtrengthen the common band of iniquity and guilt, by 
precluding all hopes of pardon. Fe : 


Sve was the ſtate of the war, when yt TiILIUs BRI. 


Lis arrived at Magontiacum. By his arrival, confident hopes 
were raiſed. He himſelf, paſſionate for fighting, and ra- 
ther brave in deſpiſing the enemy than circumſpect to 


ward againſt them, by the boldneſs and defiance of his 


language fired the minds of the ſoldiery: for he reſolved, 


on the firſt occaſion of meeting the enemy, to proceed 


without delay to battle. The levies made amongſt the 
Gauls he ſent home again to their reſpective cities, with 


orders there to declare, . That for the defence of the 
4 Roman Empire the Roman Legions ſufficed. Our al- 
<« lies might return to the eaſe and occupations of peace, 


« in the ſame ſecurity as if the war were ended, fince 
ce the Roman bands had now undertaken it.” This be- 


haviour augmented the duty and ſubmiſſion of the Gauls. 


For having recovered again the youth of their country, 


they bore with the greater patience the exaction of Tri- 
bute. They indeed proved the more obſequious for be- 
ing contemned. But crviLis and LAS SI Hus, when they 


learnt, that rurox was defeated, the Treverians ſlaugh- 
| tered, all things proſperous to their enemies, were under 
great hurry and affright, and gathering together their 


ſcattered forces warned vaLENTINUS the while, by re- 
peated meſſages, not to risk the whole cauſe in a battle. 
Hence with the more rapidity czx1aiis moved; and 
having ſent certain perſons into the region of the Medio- 
matricians, with directions to lead the Legions there by 


a ſhorter way againſt the foe, he drew into one body 


whatever ſoldiers he found at Magontiacum, with all that 


he had brought over the Alps, and in three marches 


reached Rigodulum. A place this where vaLENTINUs, 
with a numerous band of Treverians, was poſted, de- 


fended and encloſed by the mountains and the river Mo- 


ſelle. He had beſides added deep trenches, with barra- 


cades of huge ſtones. Theſe bulwarks daunted not the 


Roman General, nor ſtay d him from ordering the foot 
to force a paſſage, nor from leading the horſe in battle 
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array up the hill, in contempt of the enemy, as men 
who were levied at random, and could derive no ſuch 
aid from their ſituation, but that his would find ſtill more 
in their own bravery. In mounting the aſcent ſome ſmall 
ſay was found, from the great flight of the enemy's 
miſſive weapons. 'The er they cloſed, they were 
thrown down, and tumbled like the ruins of a falling edi- 
fice. Moreover part of the cavalry wheeling round the 
more level brows of the mountain, took the moſt illuſtri- 
ous "6mm ad: gn them VALENTINUS the Ge⸗ 
neral. 

CxRIATLIs on the day {lowing entire: the Colony 
of the Treverians, and the ſoldiers were paſſionate for 
razing the City, for that © this was the birth-place of 
_ © ELASSICUS, this that of TuToR; men by whole bar- 
“ barous wickedneſs the Legions were beſieged and ſlain. 
« What guilt ſo mighty had Cremona hs, a City 
© plucked from the boſom of Italy only for dating poſt- 

c poned for a fingle night the glory of the conquerors? 
«< Upon the borders of Germany ſtood: this Capital un- 
e e nay triumphing in the ſpoils, triumphing 
« in the laughter of our armies and Commanders. The 
« ſpoil of the place let the Exchequer reap and enjoy. 
« To themſelves, to the ſoldiers, the conflagration of 
ce the place and utter ruin of a Colony 1o rebellious, 
« would be abundant ſatisfaction, ſuch as would com- 
ce penſate the loſs and deſtruction of ſo many camps.” 
CERIAL1s dreading infamy to himſelf, ſhould he be 
thought to inure the ſoldiery to licentiouſneſs and cruel- 
ty, rebuked their rage, and they obeyed; for ſince civil 
wars had ceaſed, they were more tractable and obſervant 
in ſuch as were foreign. From this bent another object 
_ diverted their attention, even the miſerable aſpect of the 
Legions called from the State of the Mediomatricians. 
Sad and dejected they ſtood, filled with compunction for 
their ignominy and crimes, their eyes unmoveably fixt 
upon the ground. Between the two armies, when they 
joined, no mutual ſalutation enſued. To ſuch as offered 
them conſolation, to thoſe who exhorted them to be of 
good chear, they made no anſwer, ſeeking to hide them- 


hc in their un and flying the light. Nor ſo much 
through 


* 


* 
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2 peril or apprehenſion were they thus andes, 
through ſhame and diſhonour. Under conſternation 
5 remained the other body, . they who had juſt been 
conquerors. As by arguments and ſupplications they durſt 
not intercede for themſelves, they implored their pardon 
by filence and weeping, till czrrarrs pacified their 
minds. He urged, © That whatever had happened through 
« the turbulence of the ſoldiers, the diſſention of their 
% Commanders, or the wicked artifices of their enemies, 
«© had been no other than the inevitable operations of fate. 
“ This day they muſt conſider as the firſt day of their 
« warfare and allegiance. Their offences paſt neither the 
“ Emperor nor himſelf would remember. They were 
then received into the ſame camp, and through every 
company an order was publiſhed, that upon any conteſt 
or diſpute, no one ſhould preſume to reproach his fellow 
ſoldiers with any paſt inſurrection or defeat. Anon having 
aſſembled the Treverians and 1 a! he ſpoke to them 
in the following ſtrain. 
The faculty of eloquence I never cultivited; id 
tis only by arms that I have aſſerted and maintained 
the magnanimity of the Romans. But ſince with you 
words are found of ſuch exceeding weight; ſince good 
and evil are not eſtimated by their qualities and nature, 
but by the clamours of incendiaries; I determine to 
offer you a few conſiderations, which, fince the war 
is diſſipated, may be more advantageous for you to 
hear, than for us to have explained. Into your terri- 
* tories and thoſe of the other Gauls the Roman Com- 
* manders entered not from any avidity or paſſion of 
their own, but at the earneſt ſuit of your anceſtors 
then urged by inteſtine quarrels even to common ruin 
and deſolation. Nay the Germans, called in for ſuc- 
cours, had faſtened the yoke of ſervitude upon friends 
and enemies, without diſtinction. Abundantly appa- 
rent it is and glaring, in how many battles we have 
encounter d the Cimbrians and Teutones, with what 
infinite fatigue and diſtreſs to our armies, as well as 
with what ſucceſs, we have conducted fo many Ger- 
man wars. Nor do we therefore guard the Rhine, 


that by it we may ſecure Italy; but only to prevent 
5 « another 
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another AIO Vis Tus from gaining the Sovereignty over 
the Gauls. Do you believe your ſelves dearer to 1 
L1s and the Batavians, dearer to the nations beyond the 
Rhine, than were your fathers and grandfathers to the 


< anceſtors. of theſe? For the deſcent: of the Germans 
into the Provinces of Gaul, the ſame motives will be 
* for ever {i blaſting, even the gratification of their ap- 
petites, their avarice, their fondneſs of changing ſeats, 


chat forſaking their own marſhes and deſarts they may 
poſſeſs this your fine and fertile ſoil, and you with it. 
But they tempt you with Liberty, with fine pretences 
and fine names. Nor did ever man thirſt for domi- 


nion to himſelf and} to put bonds upon others, without 5 


employing the ſame. popular ſounds. T yrants and wars 


there ever were amongſt the Gauls, till to our juriſ- 
dition, you ſubmitted. We, bowbyer frequently pro- 


voked by you, have never exerciſed the right of con- 
querors further over you, than juſt to enjoin you what 
we found neceſſary for maintaining public peace. For, 
neither can nations be maintained in repoſe without 
arms, nor arms without, ſoldiers and pay, nor pay with- 


out tribute. In all othen matters; your lot is the ſame 
with ours. Tis you that frequently command our 
| Legions, tis you that adminiſter theſe Provinces as well 
as other Provinces... From you we keep nothing di- 
ſtinct, nothing withholden. From the reign too of 


princes popular and beloved you derive equal bene- 


, fit with us, however remote you live; and cruel 


princes are always ready to diſcharge their fury up- 


on thoſe Who are neareſt. With the fame patience 
that you bear a barren ſeaſon or tempeſtuous rains, 
and other natural calamities, learn to bear the prodi- 
gality or avarice of your Sovereigns. Vices there will 


be as long as there are men: yet ſuch misfortunes are 


not perpetual, and by the intervention and return of 
a better lot, compenſation is made. Unleſs perhaps 


you hope for gentler rule under the reign of TUTOR 
and CLAss1iCcUs, and that, with impoſitions lighter 
than the preſent, armies will be raiſed and maintained, 
ſuch as are able to repulſe the Britons and Germans. 


For were (what the Gods forbid) the Romans expulſed, 
VOI. II. r « what 
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« what elſe muſt: fucceed but univerſal war of nation 
« againft nation? By propitious fortune and. good diſci- 
« pline for a courſe of eight hundred years, has this 
« frame of Empire been ſettled into compactneſs and 
« ftrength, nor can it be rent aſunder without bringing 
deſtruction upon fuch as rend it. But to! you Gauls, 
« of all men, the greateſt danger is threaten d, ”you who 
« poſſeſs gold and wealth, things which are the ſtrongeſt 
« temptations to war. Hence you :ought to love peace 
te and cultivate it, to love and reverence Roe, à City 
« from which we poſſeſs in common the variquifhed-and 
4 vanquiſhers, the fame equal privileges and protectiori. 
« Take warning from experience, from your trial of beth 
1 fortunes ; and yield not to a ſpirit of revolt followed 
« by deſtruction, rather than ta the duty of ſubmiſſion 
4 accompanied with ſecurity.” With this diſcourſe he 
calmed and encouraged them; for they were apptchending 
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a chaſtiſement very ſevermmme TIORIID * 
Tus conquering army were yet in poſſeſſion of the 
territories of the Treverians, when from ervIEIS and 
ELASSICUS there came letters to OERNIA LIS, and in ſub- 
ſtance contained; e That vis ASIAN was certainly dead, 
« though the couticrs ſuppreſſed the tidings of his death. 
„ With inteſtitie Wat, Italy and Rome were utterly con- 
« ſumed; MuclAx US and Dor IAN were only names, 
« vain and deſtitute of ſtrength. Now were CERIALIS 
« diſpoſed to aſſume to himſelf the Empire ef the Gauls, 
« they declared themſelves content with the extent and 
« bounds of their on State. But if to ſueli a propoſal 
« he preferred a battle; peither was that wWwhat they de- 
« clined. To VI IIS and LA cvs he returned no 
anſwer. Him who brought the letters he ſent to dom i- 
TIAN:.- From all quarters the enemy advanced in parties. 
Many cenſured cERIALIs for ſuffering them to join, when 
he might have ſurprized and routed them piecemeal. The 
Roman Army encloſed their eamp with a trench and 
rampart; for at firſt they had encamped without any 
defence. 1 115 %% ͤ 
- In the German hoſt were found oppoſite opinions and 
debate. C1v1t1s/judged © it neceſſary to await the ar- 
© rival-of the nations beyond the Rhine: Through dread 
n 7 ee 


Boox IV. OF TAC] TUBET a. 


„ Of theſe the Roman fordds would be rack with diſ- 
may and trod under foot. Of the Gauls what other 
«account' could be made, but that they would be the 
«- ſure ey of the conquerors? | Yet the Bet gians, WhO 
« are the ſtrength of the Gauls, eſpouſe us 1 | 
«leaſt favoue us in their hearts. TuTosx maintained, 
That by procraſtination} and time the power of the 
10. RT would: increaſe, as from all parts their armies 
ee were affembling. From Britain a Legion was tranſ- 
4 ported; from Spain there were Legions called; out 
of Italy the Legions were alicady advancing : Forces 
theſe not haftily levied, but old ſoldiers. trained in 
ar The ar . whole: coming they themſelves 
«hoped, were people ſubject to no 3 y, no diſei- 
5 pline or management; but guided in all things by 
their own headſtrong Rant % Of money and pre- 
« ſents, by which only they were to be corrupted,” the 
Romans had far the grout; fore; nor was any man 
« ſo addicted to arms, as not to chuſe repoſe rather than 
« danger, where the wages were equal. Now were a 
battle forthwith to enſue, ERIALISs had no Legions 
4 0 ſupport him, ſave ſuch as reniained of the German 
< army, and had ſtood en engaged in a conſederacy with 
the Gauls. Even their ſucceſs in routing, beyond their 
cc own hopes, the tumultuous band led by vALENTINus, 
« was an incentive to their temerity and that of their 
cc Leader. Again they would aſſuredly venture, and thus 
« fall into the hands, not of a youth. void of experience, 
« rather exerciſed in words and in animating popular aſ- 
« ſemblies, than in weapons and war, but into the hands 
4 of c1v1L1s,' the hands of cyassicus. ' At the fight 
ce of theſe Chiefs, their former terrors would repoſſeſs =s 
« ſouls, their former flight and defeats, their former fa- 
« mine and miſeries, with the ſad reflection how often 
“ they had been taken captive, how often holden their 
« lives at the mercy of theſe their conquerors. Neither 
« were the Treverians or the Lingones ſtaid by choice or 
« affection to the Romans: They were ready to reſume 
ce their arms as ſoon as their preſent fear was removed.“ 
 CLassicvs ended the conteſt by approving the counſel of 
TUTOR, and inſtantly they purſued it. ; 
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IN arraying tlic ary) 


ed the Batavian Cohorts; upon the left the Bructerians 
and Tencterians. To the aſſault they proceeded with ſuch 


ſuddenneſs and rapidity, part deſcending from the hills, 
others paſſing between the highway and the river Mo- 


ſelle, that cz xrarrs whilſt yet in his chamber, ha in 
bis bed (for he paſſed not the night in the camp) had 
at the fame time an account of the encounter, and of 


the defeat of his men. Whilſt he continued reproaching 
the timidity of ſuch as brought it, the general harock 
and rout appeared manifeſt to his ſight. The entrenchments 


of the Legions were forced, the horſe put to flight, the 


bridge of communication over the Moſelle, in the mid- 
dle of the City, ſeized by the enemy. CERIALIS un- 


daunted by all this confuſion and dite, with his own 


hand ſtaying and rallying the fugitives, daring and active, 


tho. void of armour, amidſt ſwords and 8 by a hap- 

temerity and the acceſſion of all who were — 4 
ably brave, recovered the bridge and ſecured it by a guard 
of choſen men. Anon returning to the camp, flying and 
diſperſed he found the companies of the Legions which 


had been taken at Noveſium and Bonn, found the ſol- 
diers thin about their ſtandards, and the Eagles nigh ſur- 


rounded with enemies. Fired with wrath, Tas not 
« FLACCUS, faid he, tis not vo CULA: that you are de- 
“ ſerting.. Againſt me you have no treaſon to charge, 
c nor in my conduct is there ought that needs to be ex- 


« cuſed, fave my credulity in truſting that you had for- 


ce got your late alliance with the Gauls, and — recall- 
<« ed and held faſt your natural fealty to Rome. Twill 
cc be my lot to be ranked with ſuch as numisius and 
« HERENNIUS; fo that of all your Generals not one 


might eſcape falling by the hands of his own ſoldiers, 


or by the hand of the enemy. Go, and acquaint 
«© VESPASIAN, or, Which is nearer, go and acquaint c1- 
« yiLis and cLas8I1CUs, that in the field of battle you 


« relinquiſhed your Leader. The Legions are coming, 


c they who will not ſuffer me to an nent NOT 
22 you to go pipe Atlas | TOA 
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_ Vzxv true were all theſe charges, and by the Tribunes 
ahd Captains the like were urged. They made head 
by fingle cohorts, and ſmall companies; for, they could 
not poſſibly extend their line, ſince the enemy every where 
poured in, and as they fought within the trenches, the 


_ tents and baggage proved notable obſtructions. Turo x, 


and crass1cus, and civiLlis, each in his ſtation, were 
all buſy in animating the fight. The Gauls they prompted 
by the temptation of liberty, the Batavians by that of 
glory, the Germans by the allurements of ſpoil. In truth, 
to favour the enemy every thing conſpired, till the one 
and twentieth Legion, finding a larger ſpace, and em- 


- battling themſelves in cloſe array, ſtood the ſhock of the 


foe, and anon repulſed them. Nor without influence di- 
vine did it happen, that they who were conquerors ſo 


ſuddenly changed their minds, loſt their courage and 


turned their backs. They themſelves declared, that they 
were diſmayed at the ſight of the Cohorts, which at the 
firſt onſet had been routed, but rejoining afterwards upon 
the tops of the hills, catried the appearance of ſo many 
freſh ſuccours. But what marred their victory was a 


wayward conteſt amongſt themſelves ' about the booty, 
to purſue which they quitted their enemies. As CERT 
is had by his negligence nigh ruined the cauſe, fo by 


his vigour and bravery he reſtored it, and purſuing his 
good fortune, on that very day took the 'enemy's camp 
and razed it. T ODA OF [LOUD 5 
Non to the ſoldiers was long ſpace allowed for repoſe. 
The people of Cologn beſought aid, and offered to de- 
liver up the wife of 1vIIIs and his fifter, with the ſon 
of LAss Is, all pledges left with them to bind their 
mutual ſtipulations. In the interval they ſlaughtered all 
the Germans living amongſt them and diſperſed in their 
houſes. Hence their dread and juſt petitions for protection, 


ere the enemy had recruited their forces and were pre- 


pared to engage in freſh deſigns, or at leaſt to execute 


their vengeance. For, c1viLis too was bent upon pro- 
ceeding thither furniſhed with no contemptible force, as 
confiding in a Cohort which he thought yet intire and 
the moſt reſolute of all the reſt, that compoſed of Chau- 


cians and Frizians, and quartered at Tolbiacum in the 
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territories of Cologn. But he changed his purpoſe upon 


ſad tidings, that by the fraud of they people bf Cologn the 


Cobort was deſtro nets for the . having largely feaſt- 
ed the Germans, — when drunk and aſleep 2 Le em in, 
ſet fire to their dwellings and burnt them 2 85 At the ſamę 


time CE RIAL IS, by à haſty march, was come to protett 


that State. Another terror too beſet C1vIILIS, leſt the 
fourteenth Legion in conjunction with the fleet from Bri- 


tain, ſhould diſtreſs the Batavians, by devaſtations upon 
their ſea coaſts. But this Legion yapius PRISCUS, its 
Commander, led by land into the territories of the Ner- 


vians and Nane „and under the Roman protection 


theſe two States were taken. Upon be fleet the Cani⸗ 
nefates, without ſtaying for an aſfult, made one; and the 
greater part of the {hips were ſunk: or ſeized: : Moreover 
a a large multitude of the Nervians, who of their own ac+ 


cord bad taken arms in defence of the Romans, were 


routed by the ſame Caninefates. CIASss Ts too had a 


RET Fg encounter with the horſemen ſent forward by 
CERIALIS to Noveſium. Diſaſters theſe which howevet 
inconſiderable, yet by being frequent and ſucceſſive, im- 


paired the credit and. FRnOWn ba, 4 n m_y ob- 


tained. 


would never ceaſe, unleſs the feeds of war were cruſhed 
and extinguiſhed. Nor would he ſuffer anTow1us PAL 
us to attend DOMITIAN in the concerted expedition; 
ſuch pain and jealouſy he felt from the love of the ſoldiers 
to ANTONIUS, us well as from the arrogance of the man, 


one ſo far from bearing 1 ſuperior, that even his equals 


he could not bear, Thus anToNtus retired and pro- 
ceeded to VE SPASIAN, where he was received, as not 
ſuitably to his own hopes, ſo without any ill countenance 


or nel from the ri The mind of vssrasian 


was under a conflict, on one fide lte by the great 
conduct the 


war was unqueſtionably accompliſhed, | on the other by 


ſervices of anToNIiUs, by whoſe 


letters from MuUcianus. All the reſt at the fame time 


combining to diſgrace him, charged him with a peſti- 


leut W , ſola with with pride, and overbearing; and to 


Doklixe theſdidip 1 MUCIANUS ordered thi Jon of 
VITELLIUS to be ſlain. . He pretended, that civil diſcord 


heighten 
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| heig hten the charge added the enormities 6 his former 


lie.” Neither failed he to invite enmities from his con- 


tumacious carriage; for with exceſſive oſtentation he was 


wont to recount his exploits and deſerts. The other Com- 
manders he treated 0.2 deſpight, particularly cx ci a, 
as a captive, a mean ſpirit that had tamely ſurrender d. 
Hence by. degrees he funk in his character and eſtimation, 
yet from the Beer ſtill retained che face nfl appearance 
of friendſhip. f 
-DuzinG, 4. months which VESPASIAN. paſſed at 


Alexandria, awaiting a ſafe paſſage from the gentle wea- 


ther returning with the ſummer, many miracles were 
wrought, whence to vESYASTAN was fignified celeſtial 
Hons. with the concurrence and 5 of the Dei- 

A certain man of Alexandria, one of the commo- 
L noted for want of ſight, proſtrating himſelf at his 
feet implored a cure for his blindneſs, by premonition froim 
SERAPIS, the God whom that nation, devoted to ſuper- 
ſtition, adores beyond all others. He beſought the Em- 
peror, That wich his ſpittle he would condeſcend to 


e waſh his checks and the balls of his eyes. Another 


me in his hand, at the direction of the Any God, prayed 
im to tread upon it. VEse ASIAN, at firſt derided and 


refuſed them. As they continued importunate, he wa- 


vered: now. he OTE the character and imputation of 


vanity, anon was drawn into hopes through the intreaties 


of the ſupplicants, and the arguments of flatterers. At 
laſt he — the phyſicians to examine whether ſuch 


blindneſs and ſuch 3 were curable by human aid. 


The phyſicians reaſoned doubtfully:; In this man the 
« power of light was not wholly Ay and would re- 


turn, were the obſtacles removed. The other man's 
<« joints were diſtorted, and might be reſtored with re- 


« oular preſſure and firaining. To the Gods perhaps the 
« cure was well pleaſing, and by them the Emperor was 


« ordained the divine inftrument to accompliſh it. To 
« conclude, from the ſucceſs of the remedy the glory 


« would accrue to the Prince. If it failed, the wretches 
« themſelves muſt bear the derifion.” VES ASIAN there- 
fore conceiving that within the reach of his fortune all 
(ings lay, and that nothing, was any longer incredible, 


performed 
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performed the task with a chearful countenance, before a 
multitude intent upon the iſſue. Inſtantly the lame hand 
recovered full ſtrength, and upon the eyes of the blind 
light broke in. Both events thoſe who were preſent conti- 
nue even now to recount, when from fallfication any 
gain is no longer to be hope. = Is 
Hence vESPASIAN was ſeized with a paſſion m. more pro- 
found for viſiting the reſidence of the Deity, to conſult 
him about the ſtate and fortune of the Empire. He com- 


manded all men to retire from the Temple, and then en- 
tered himſelf. Whilſt he was there intent upon contem- 


plating the Deity, behind his own back he perceived one 


of the Grandees of Egypt named Baſilides, one whom he 


knew to be then diſtant many days journeys from Alex- 
andria, and by ſickneſs confined. He examined the prieſts, 
whether Baſilides had that day entered the Temple: : He 


asked ſuch as he met, whether he had been ſeen in the 
City. Then by horſemen purpoſely diſpatched, he fully 


learnt, that he was at that inſtant eighty miles from thence. 

He then underſtood the viſion to be divine, and from the 

name of Baſilides inferred an effectual anſwer. _ 
CoNCERNING the original of this Deity the Roman 


writers are hitherto ſilent. The arch- prieſts of Egypt thus 


recount it; © That when King PTOLOMY, the firſt Ma- 
cada who ſettled the Egyptian State, had with walls 
fortified Alexandria then lately built, in it reared a Tem- 
« ple, and inſtituted religious rites, there appeared to 
« him in his ſleep a young man of fignal beauty, in ſta- 
«© ture more than human, who admoniſhed him to diſ- 
ce patch into Pontus ſome of his moſt truſty friends, thence 
« to bring away his Statue; for that fortunate to his king- 
« dom it would prove, and mighty and glorious would 


* 


* 


ebe the city which entertained it: that the young man 
6 having thus once appeared, mounted up intò heaven 


« in a huge blaze of fire. Pro our ſtruck with the 
augury and miraculous apparition, diſcovered this his 
mighty viſion to the Egyptian prieſts, whoſe profeſſion 
it is to be skilled in things of this ſort. But as they ap- 


peared to be ignorant of , vo and of all things foreign, 


he had recourſe to TIiMoTHEUs the Athenian, of the race 


of the Eumolpides, one whom he bad ſent for from Eleuſis, 
5 "0 
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to preſide in the adminiſtration of things ſacred, Him he 


asked what kind of ſuperſtition this might be, and who 
that ſame Deity? Timo THE vs informing himſelf by ſuch 


as had frequently paſſed into Pontus, learnt that the City 


of Sinope ſtood there, and not far from it a Temple. of 


ancient renown amongſt the natives, that of the [nferngt 


Jupiter, for that by him ſtood alſo a feminine Statue by 
many called Praſerpina. But r who, ſuitably to 
the ſpirit of Kings, was very ſubject to dread, as ſoon as 
he had reſumed his foriner ſecurity, more bent upon feats 
of pleaſure than thoſe of religion, eame by degrees to neg- 


lect the purſuit and to apply his mind to other cares; till 


the ſame apparition, now more terrible and urging, de- 
nounced certain perdition to his perſon and monarchy, if 
its orders were not executed; Ie then directed Embaſſa- 
dors and rich giſts to be diſpatched: to S DROTHEMIS, 
him who then reigned in Sinope, with orders when they 


were ready to ſail, to repair to the Oracle of che Pythian 


Apollo. Calm and favourable they found the ſea, and the 
anſwer of the God void of ambiguity; That they ſhould 


proceed, and with them carry home the Image of his 


4 father, but leave behind that of his faſter,” 
Vox their arrival at Sinope, to-5ex PRO THEMIS they 
preſented their giſts, their ſuit, and the inſtructions from 
their King. The Prince af Sinape found himſelf under 


different agitations of ſpirit. Now he dreaded to offend 


the Deity, anon was frightened by the menaces of the 


ople oppoſing the removal of his Statue; and frequent- 
iy by the preſents and promiſes af the Embaſladors, he 


was diſpoſed to oomply. In this negotiation three years 
were ſpent 5 for epT-oOLOMY ſpared no intreaties » mor 
cooled in his zeal; he augmented the number and dig- 
nity of the Embaſſadors, inereaſed the ſhips, and added 
freſh ſtore of gold. To s DROTHE MIS, then appeared 
a ſpectre direful and threatning, warning him -© no lon- 
« ger to retard what the Deity had determined. Up- 


on him, whilſt he ſtill lingered, there fell calamities ma- 


nifold, and ſore diſeaſes, with the vengeance of the of- 
fended Deities manifeſtly purſuing him and proving every 
day more and more ſevere. Having called a popular aſ- 
ſembly, he to them explained . the injunctions of the 
Vol. II. ggg — p 
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cc. God: * own Walen with thoſe of PTOLOMY, and the 


00 fearful evils which were impending.” The commonalty 


oppoſed the King. They envied Egypt ſuch an acquiſi- 
tion, apprehended evil conſequences to themſelves, and 
tumultuouſly encompaſſed the Temple. Hence common 
fame heightening the marvel, has recounted, . That the 
« God of his own. motion, and without help, conveyed 


« himſelf into the ſhips lying cloſe to the ſhore.” Inſo- 


much that, what is prodigious to be told, on the third 


day after, they arrived at Alexandria; in ſo thort a ſpace 


had they traverſed ſuch an immenſe tract of ſea. A Tem- 
ple was reared ſuitable to the greatneſs of the City, in a 
place called Rhacotis. There a Chappel had ſtood, de- 
dicated of old to Seraprs and //;s. Theſe are the ctaditions 


of moſt renown concerning the origin and tran {pottation 


of the God. Neither am I unapprized: of what is aſſerted 
by ſome, that he was brought from Seleucia a City of Sy- 
ria, in the reign of r roLOuV the third; or by others, 


that the ſame pTO LO cauſed him to bi removed, but 


that the removal was from Memphis, a City once very ce- 
lebrated, the head and glory of ancient Egypt. The God 


himſelf many conjecture to be ſculapius, for that by 
him the ſick are healed: .' Some take him to be Oſcris, 


a Deity of the higheſt antiquity amongſt theſe nations. Ma- 
ny think him Jupner, as accounted the almighty diſpoſer 
of all things. Moſt of all imagine, that he is old Pluto, 
either from apparent tokens and indications about him, or 
from gueſſes and inferences of their own. 


Now 'DoMITIAN and MUC1ANUs, ere they reached 


the Alps, received tydings of the ſucceſsful feats againſt 


the Treverians. What proved the chief confirmation of the 


victory was the captivity of vaLENTINUs the enemy's 
General, who with a ſoul no wiſe caſt down, by his coun- 
tenance declared the intrepidity and defiance with which 
he had acted. If he was heard in his own vindication, 


'twas only for curioſity, to diſcover the ſpirit of the man. 
He was therefore condemned. But even under the hands 
of the executioner, when one upbraided him that his coun- 
try was taken, he replied,” © That he therefore embraced 


« death as a conſolation and relief.” What mucianus 


had long purpoſed and concealed, he now communicated 


1 as 


= 


2 


B 


8. 299 
as no more than his ſentiments upon the preſent ſituation, 
« That fince by the benignity of the Gods the forces of 
e the enemy were broken, with an ill grace would po- 
«© MITIAN proceed, now the war was nigh concluded, 
cc and intercept the glory due to another: Indeed were the 
« Empire threatened with peril, 'or were the Gauls in ge- 
ce neral expoſed to danger, it behoved the Emperor's ſon 
« to venture his perſon in battle. To contend with the 
« Caninefates and Batavians ſmaller Leaders were to be 
cc aſſigned. Let DOMITIAN retire to Lyons, and from 
ce thence diſplay the power and fortune of the Empire at 
« hand, neither engaging in diminutive hazards, nor fail- 
< ing to meet ſuch as were greater.” Theſe his artifices 
were well underſtood ; but here in a good meaſure de- 
pended the merit of obeying, that they were not to ſeem 
diſcovered. Thus they came to Lyons. From thence po- 
MITIAN 1s believed to have tried, by ſecret interagents, 
to corrupt the fidelity of cx x1aL1s, and propoſed whether 
he would commit into his hands the Army and Empire, 
if he came in perſon. Uncertain it remained what de- 
ſigns poſſeſſed him, whether he meditated a war againſt 
his father, or to arm himſelf with power and forces againſt 
his brother. For by ſage management and evaſions cs 81- 
AL1s eluded his ſuit, as that of one who with a childiſh 
fondneſs longed for things wild and vain. DowiTian 
perceiving that the elder men deſpiſed his youth, began to 
relinquiſh all functions of government, even the ſmalleſt, 
and ſuch as he was wont to diſpenſe. Under the guile of 
ſimplicity and an humble mind, he buried himſelf in ſo- 
litude, feigning a zeal for learning and the love of poetry, 
| thence to conceal his paſſions, and to eſcape the jealouſy 
of his brother, upon whoſe gentler nature, fo different 
from his own, he put a contrary and malevolent con- 
ſtruction. „„ | 
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| * HE expedition of TIT vs " Gain Fudea and Feru- | 
= /a/em. The original of . the Jewiſh Nation, deduced, 
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— N « beg ginning of. the FOR year the 
(SD = Emperor's ſon TiTUs was by his father 
appointed to accompliſh che reduction 
l of Judea, a captain who had been fig- 
1 nal i in war whilſt, his father and he were 


Ht 4 « 


ata with greater hy! ind renown, as in 1 zeal and good 
offices towards him the Provinces, and the Armies were 
ſtriving for priority. Her moreover, in order to be thought 
to ſurpaſs his fortune, was continually - preſenting himſelf 
to view, ſplendid in arms and alert for war, continually 
alluring his men to their duty by complaiſance and kind 
words, nay uſually thruſt himſelf amonght the common 
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ſoldiers, whether they watked or marched, but ſtill pre- 
ſerved undebaſed the dignity of a General. In Judea he 


was received by three Lægions, the fifth, tenth and fit- 
teenth, men who had long ſerved under vESYHASIAN. Sy- 
ria too furniſhed him with the twelfth, as alſo with thoſe 


of the twenty firſt and the third drawn from Alexandria. 


There accompanied him twenty Cohorts of our allies, 


eight ſquadrons of horſe, as alſo the Kings ARI PA and 


SOHEMUS, a body of auxiliaries from King AN To cHUñs, 
and a band of Arabs natural enemies to the Jews through 


an antipathy uſual between contiguous nations. To him 


there repaired many out of Italy, many from Rome, all 


excited by their particular hopes of poſſeſſing the young 


Prince whilft yet free from new engagements. With theſe 
forces he entered the enemies territories, marching in bat- 
tle array, ſending to gain intelligence on every fide, and 


holding himſelf ready for a an encounter, then encamped 


near Jeruſalem. 

Bur fince I am going to recount che final doom of 
a City ſo famed, it ſeems pertinent to explain its anti- 
quity and rife. It is a tradition, That the Jews, as 


« fugitives from the ifland of Crete, at the time when 


« Saturn expulſed by the violence of Jupiter forſook 
* his kingdom, , fettled themſelves upon the extremities 
cc of Lybia.” For proof of this, their name is alledged : 
« For that in Crete ſtands the celebrated mountain Jaa, 


« and the [deans natives of the mountain, by a Favs 


« extenſion of the ame, are called Judeans (Jews). 


Some hold, „ That gypt ſwarmin ug wk people beyond. 
1 


ek meaſure 1 Ge 8 Fo reign of to relieve it ſelf 
ce poured a FE multitude into the 5 5 adj joining, 
8 Under the eading of Hiero/oly 0 Hanus an 

take them, to be 1 5 7 from the Ethiopians, and 
* to have been through their dread and hate of King 


© c HE Us, forced to ſeek a new habitation.” There 
are authors who fay, « That they 1 were 2 band of people 
e from Aſſyria, who wandering and deſtitute of land, 
occupied a portion of Egypt, anon had cities of their own, 


ſſeſſed the territories of the Hebrews, and the con- 


| W nes of Syria,” "Others aff alſign the Jews a nobler foun- 
05 | dation and pedigree, „ 448 derived from the Solymites, 


4 & a nation 


Jula. Many 
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e A nation celebrated by the poet Homer, and founders 
« of Jeruſalem, a City which from them had its name.” 
In one account a number of writers concur, . That when 
Egypt was overrun by a peſtilent diſeaſe, contaminat- 
« ing living bodies, and very foul to behold, zocyorrs 
<« the King applying for a remedy to the Oracle of Ju- 
« pier Hammon, was ordered to purge his kingdom, and 
« to remove into another country that generation of men 

c fo deteſted by the Deities.” Hence when they were 
all ſearched out, and the multitude {wept together, car- 
ried into the immenſe deſarts and there abandoned, whilſt 

all continued wailing under aſtoniſhment and deſpair, ; 

Maſes, one of theſe exiles, exhorted them, © to entertain 
no hopes of relief fight Gods or men, fince. both by* 
“Gods and men they had been fotfaken, but in him- 
« ſelf to truſt as to a Leader ſent from Heaven, one by 
<« whoſe aid they ſhould vanquiſh their preſent miſery and 
« diſtreſs.” They aſſented, and utterly 1 ignorant of what- 
ever was to befall them, began to journey on at random. 
But nothing aggrieved them ſo ſorely as want of water. 
Already they were lying ſcattered over the plains, ready 
to periſh, when a flock of wild aſſes leaving their paſture 

climbed up a rocky mountain covered with a thick wood. 

Moss followed them, forming a conjecture from the ſin- 

lar verdure of the herbage, and there diſcovered ſome 
large ſprings. This proved their ſolacement and relief, 
and travelling for fix days without intermiſſion, on the ſe- 
venth they gained a ſettlement by exterminating the inha- 
bitants. There they raiſed their City, there founded and 


dedicated their Temple. 8 
Moss, to enſure the ſubjection of 1 nation to him- 


ſelf for ever, eſtabliſhed religious ordinances altogether new, 
and oppoſite to thoſe of all other men and countries. 
Whatever we eſteem holy, 15 with them profane. Again 
they permit many things as lawful, which to us are for- 

bidden and impure: The Statue of the beaſt by whoſe 
guidance they ſtay d their thirſt and wandering, they 
conſecrated” in the ſanctuary of their Temple, with the 
folemn immolation of a Ram, in contumely to Jupiter 
Hammon. The Ox too is what they facrifice, a creature 


TA the e N for the God Apis. From 
| feeding 


feeding, on {wine wa * in memory of cher e 
calamity; for that they had once been infected and de- 
filed with the ſame leprous tumors and eruptions to which 
that animal is ſubject. The famine which once they ſo 
long endured, they ſtill acknowledge and commemorate 
by frequent faſtings. And as a ſtanding proof of their 
bas by robbery ſupplied themſelves with grain, the 
— bread is ſtill baked without leaven. It is ſaid, that 
they chuſe to reſt every ſeventh day, becauſe then ended | 
cher labours. Afterwards, through the growth and al- 
lurements of lazineſs, every ſeventh year too was devoted 
to ſloth. Others hold ſuch obſervance to be in honour 
of Saturn ; whether it be that from the Ideans, who are 
faid to "te been expulſed with Saturn, and to have found- 
ed their nation, they derive the elements of their religion, 
or that, of all the ſeven Planets by which this earth is go- 
verned, that of Saturn rolls in the higheſt orb and poſ- 
ſeſſeth the greateſt energy. Moreover moſt of the cele- 
ſtial bodies accompliſh their courſe and ee by the 
number ſeven. 

THESE ceremonies, in 8 way 2 are 
by their antiquity maintained. The reſt of their inſtitu- 
tions are unhallowed, filthy, and from their depravity 
drew their influence. For here from every quarter all 
who were moſt profligate and wicked accumulated tri- 
bute and rich offerings, rejecting the worſhip and divini- 
ties of their own country. Hence the encreaſe and im- 
provement of the Jewiſh State, as alſo becauſe they are 
inflexible in their faith and adherence to one another, ang 
prone to mutual acts of compaſſion; but towards the 
whole human race beſides they retain deadly and impla- 
cable hate. With all others they refuſe to eat,. with all 
others they refuſe to lodge; nay, they who are a ople 
abandoned to ſenſuality, avoid the embraces of all 1 reign 
women. Amongſt themſelves nothing is accounted un- 
law ful. They inſtituted circumciſion on purpoſe to be 
diſtinguiſhed by a peculiar mark. The ſame is aſſumed 
by their proſelytes; and the earlieſt leſſon which theſe 
are taught, is to deſpiſe the Deities, to renounce all love 
to their country; and for their parents, for their bre- 


thren, and children to entertain no tenderneſs or conſi- 
_— . daeceration. 
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deration. Yet to the multiplying of their nation regard 
is had, For, beſides that to kill their infants is thought 
a heinous, fin, they ſuppoſe the fouls of ſuch as die in 
battle or by the od of juſtice to be immortal. Hence 
their paſſion for generation, hence their contempt of dy- 
ing. They chuſe to inter their dead; rather than to burn 
them according to the uſage of the Egyptians. With 
theſe they concur in their notions of an infernal world; 
but far different is their perſuaſion about things celeſtial, x 
The Egyptians offer worſhip divine to ſeveral brute ani- 
mals, to images and the works of art. The Jews know 
but one Deity, to be conceived and adored by the mind 
only. © For profane and unhallowed they hold *< all ſuch 
« as out of materials mortal and periſhing g, uſe to faſhion 
« their Gods after the likeneſs of men; they hold < that 
c the Divine Being, eternal and nn is incapable of 
<« all change, incapable of ever ending.” In their Cities 
therefore no Images are ſeen, fo far are they from allowing 
ſuch in their Temples. This is a complement which they 
pay not to their Kings, this an honour which they deny 
to the Cæſars. Vet, as their Prieſts uſed to chant to the 
found of pipes and drums, as with ivy their brows were 
bound, and as in the Temple a golden vine was found, 
ſome have inferred that they worſhipped s ACS, con- 
queror of the Eaſt: though void of all reſemblance are 
their inſtitutions to his. For, jovial and gay were the 
ſolemnities eſtabliſhed by ac ohus: The Fein rituals 
are prepoſterous and rueſu. 5; 

THEIR territories, - where e VR Eaftward.. are 
bounded by Arabia: to the South 2 to the weſt, : 
Phenicia and the ſea: Northward they are by a long fron- 
tier joined to Syria. The bodies of the men are hale, 
ſuch as can endure hardſhip and labour... They haye rarely 
any rain. The ſoil is franful and rich. In all the fruits 

of the earth which are common with us, they abound; 
and beſides theſe they enjoy the palm tree and that of 
the balm. The palms are lofty. and beautiful. The 
balm is a ſmall tree: When its branches ſwell, if you 
pierce them with ſteel, the veins ſhrink with ſhyneſs, and 
refuſe to flow: They are opened by a ſhell or Ave ſplint 
of a ſtone. . The liquor. is uſed for a medicine. Above 
Vol. II. e all 
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all their mountains that of Libanus'riſes to a prodigtotis 


height, and what is wonderful to be told, amidſt ſuch 
exceſſive heats is covered thick with eternal Abc From 
this mountain the river Jordan derives its ſource and ſtream. 
Neither falls the Jordan into the ſea, but paſſing firſt 


chrough one lake, then through another, ſtill preſerving 
its waters unmixt, is ſwallowed up in the third. This 


lake is vaſt in compak, reſembling a ſea, in taſte more 


nauſeous, and by its noiſom vapour and ſmell baneful to the 
adjacent inhabitants. Neither is it ruffled by any wind: 


nor fiſh nor water fowl does it ſuffer to live. Whatever 


bodies are caſt upon the ſtagnate flood, it bears like a ſo-— 


lid ſurface : Alike borne up are all oY who can ſwim 
and ſuch who cannot. At a certain ſeaſon of the year it 
ejects pitch. The art of gathering this, as well as all 
other arts, experience has taught. The liquid ſubſtance 


naturally black, and congealed, by ſprinkling it with vi- 


negar, emerges and floats. Such as are appointed to col- 


lect it, take it like a rope with their hand and guide it 


to the upper part of the ſhip. From thence it continues 
flowing in without hap 
cut off the communication; neither can you cut it off 
with an inftrument of iron or braſs. It recoils only when 


touched with blood, and from cloaths tainted with men- 


ſtrual purgations. This is what ancient authors relate. 
But the writers acquainted with the country recount, that 
theſe huge heaps of pitch lying upon the ſurface, are 
either driven to the ſhore, or dragged thither by the help 
of hands; that anon, when ſufficiently baked by vapours 
from the Land and by the refleQions and ſtrengt h of the 


Sun, 


port to have been of old a country fruitful and flouriſhing, 
and full of populous cities, but conſumed by lightning 
and thunderbolts; they add, that ftill remaining are the 
traces and monuments of ſuch deſolation, and that the 
foil itſelf looks ſcorched, and has ever ſince loſt its fruc- 
tifying force. For, all vegetables found here, be the ſame 


ſpontaneouſſy produced, or reared by man, "whether ſmall 


herbs or flowers, as ſoon as they attain their ordinary 


14 ſtance, 


* aid" Ell the veſſel, till vou 


_ are rent and divided with hatchets = wedges. ; 
Nor far hence lye the deſart plains, ſuch as they re- 


| N and form, pre black and arid, © devoid of . 


3 


3 
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ſtance, and diſſipate as it were into cinders. To ſpeak 
my own ſentiments, as I would allow cities once very 
great and ſignal to have been burnt by fire from Heaven; 
ſo I conceive that by exhalations from the lake the foil 
is infected, and the ambient air poiſoned, and that thence 
the grain and all the fruits of the harveſt are putrified 
and blaſted, ſince equally malignant is the earth and the 
clime. Moreover into the ſea of Judea the river Belus 
diſcharges itſelf: The ſands gathered at its mouth are, 
with a mixture of nitre, melted into glaſs. But a narrow 
ſhore this, yet by ſuch as are daily 1 it of its ſands 
found inexhauſtible. 

Tux larger part of Judea confi 3 in villages ſcattered 
up and down. They have likewiſe cities. Jeruſalem i is 
the Capital of the nation. Here ſtands the Temple im- 
menſely wealthy and proves to the City one of its ſtrongeſt 
bulwarks. To all foreigners the inner Temple is hit 
nor to a Jew is there acceſs beyond the portal. From 
entering all men are excluded except the Prieſts. Whilſt 
the Empire of the Eaſt was poſſeſſed by the Aſſyrians, 
next by the Medes and Perſians, the Jews were held the 
moſt deſpicable of all the enſlaved nations. Afterwards 
when the Macedonian power prevailed, King anT10- 
cHus laboured to extinguiſh their ſuperſtition, and to in- 
troduce the inſtitutions of Greece, in order to reform in 
ſome meaſure that hideous and deteſtable nation, but was 
diverted from this purſuit by a war with the Parthians. 
For, at this conjuncture had AR SAC ES revolted. The Jews 
on this occaſion, whilſt the Macedonians were weakened, 
the Parthians not yet eſtabliſhed, the Romans then far ny 
them, aſſumed Kings of their own. Theſe were after- 
wards expulſed through the inconſtaney of the populace, 
but having again ſeized the Sovereignty by arms, let them- 
ſelves looſe to all the cruelties and exceſſes uſual to Kings, 
baniſhed their citizens, deſtroyed cities, murdered their 
brethren, murdered their wives, murdered their parents, 
and with all this their tyranny, carefully ſupported and 

' nouriſhed the eſtabliſhed ſuperſtition; for to the functions 
of Royalty they annex d that of the Prieſthood. 
Pour x was the firſt Roman that ſubdued the Jews. He, 


exerciſing the . of a e entered their Temple. 
Thence- 
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T Loco, it was rumour 'd 8 « That within 


« it he had found no Images of the Gods, but the reſi- 
« dence: of the Deity void of any, and a ſanctuary deſti- 


et tute; of ſacred ſolemnities. The walls of Tina 


were levelled: The holy edifice remained unhurt. There- 
after followed our civil War, and under the juriſdiction 
of ANTHONY the eaſtern Provinces fell, PAcokbs King 
of the Parthians then ſeized Judea, but was ſlain by .v s x- 


TIDIUS, the Parthians were chaſed over the Euphrates, and 


the Jews reduced to ſubjection by carius s0s1Us. Over 
them aNTHONy had ſet HERO; for their King, and to him 


his Kingdom was continued and enlarged by aucGusTus 
who conquered Ax THONv. Upon the death of HE ROD, one 


$IMON, without ever ſtaying for the pleaſure of the Em- 
peror, uſurped the title of King. Upon him du Ne 
LIUS VARUS, Governor of Syria, inflicted puniſhment; 
and the Nation, as ſoon as repreſſed and. quiet, was com- 


mitted under a triple partition, to be ruled by the three 
ſons of HEROD. Under TiB®RIUS they enjoyed perfect 


repoſe. But in the reign of caL16UL 4, When lie ordered 


them to place his own Image in their Temple, they choſe 
rather to riſe in arms: A combuſtion this Which, upon 


the death of CALIGUILA, ceaſed... n when 


the Jewiſh Kings were all deceaſed, at leaſt extreme- 
ly ſhortened in power, beſtowed Tudea: to be ruled as a 
Province by the Roman Knights, or by his Freedmen. 
ANTONIUS FELIX was one of theſe, one who rioting in 


the exceſſes of licentiouſneſs and cruelty, exerciſed: the au- 
thority of a King with the ſpirit and baſeneſs of a ſlave. 
He had indeed received in wedlock pxusi i, grand- 
daughter to an THoNy, and CLEOPATRA: Inſomuch that 
whilſt the Emperor was Marx AnNTHONY's grandſon, u E- 
1.1x his manumiſed ſlave was matried to the Jy» 


ter of that very MARK ANTHONY. 


Taz Jews however bore their A I with 75 REY 
till the time of G@zs81Us:FL0RDs;; who governed: them 
with the title of Imperial Procurator, Under him a war 
aroſe; and CESTIUS, GALLUS; Governor of Syria, trying 
to cruſh it, in all his encounters with the revolters found 


the iſſue at beſt: doubtful, frequently diſaſtrous. Up- 


on the death of G41 Los, whether it happened through 
| 2 the 
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the courſe of nature or through melancholy and regret, 
the charge was by Nx ro transferred upon vx SYASILAN, 


who favoured by his good fortune and great fame, and 
ſerved by excellent officers and aſſiſtants, in the ſpace of 
two ſummers with his victorious army poſſeſſed the whole 
country and all the cities beſides Jeruſalem. The year 


following was employed in the civil War, and to the Jews 
proved altogether pacific. When at home in Italy peace 

enſued, with it the care of affairs abroad revived. What 
| beigktened the public indignation was, that of all nations 
the Jews only refuſed to ſubmit. It was withal judged 


more politic and ſecure, that TiTus ſhould continue at 
the head of armies, to be ready againſt all the events and 


caſualties incident to a new reign. Having therefore en- 


camped, as I have related, near the walls of Jeruſalem, he 
diſplayed his Legions in array. 
Up the very walls the Jews embattled their hoſt, 


ready to adventure further, were their efforts ſucceſsful, 
and truſting to a refuge at hand, were they repulſed. 


Againſt them the cavalry were, ate with ſome cohorts 
lightly armed, but left the iſſue of the conflict doubtful. 
Afterwards the enemy retired, and on the ſubſequent days 
maintained frequent r juſt without the gates, till 
by continual loſſes they were forced within their walls. 
Theſe the Romans reſolved to ſtorm. For honourable 


it ſeemed not to await their reduction by famine. Nay 


the army fought to encounter dangers, ſome from mag- 
nanimity, many from impetuoſity, or for the recompences 


attending victory. T1Tus himſelf was ſetting Rome be- 


fore his eyes, with all the opulence and many pleaſures 


there, and it ſeemed . tedious to wait for the enjoyment 


of theſe, unleſs Jeruſalem were razed without all delay. 


But fteep and high was the ſituation of the City, and 
fortified beſides with works and ramparts, ſuch as would 
have proved a ſufficient defence to a place even ſtanding 
in a plain. There were two hills immenſely high and en- 
cloſed by a wall built purpoſely crooked, with angles 
and windings, whence the flanks. of the aſſailants might be 
expoſed to be galled by the- beſieged. The extremities 


of the rock were ſharp and. inacceſſible. They had alſo 


great towers, ſome built upon the ſummit and raiſed ſixty 
Vol. II. K EEK | foot 
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foot high, others upon the declenſions of the hills mount- 
ing up to an hundred and twenty foot, both ſorts beau- 
tiful and marvellous to behold, and to ſuch as viewed 
them at a diſtance, all appearing equal in height. With- 
in the City there were other walls ſurrounding the palace, 
with the tower Antonia exceeding ſtately and conſpicuous, 
called fo by HERO D in honour to ANTHONY. 
TAE Temple was raiſed like a great caſtle, encloſed | 
with fortifications of its own, in ſtructure and ſtrength 
ſuperior to all the others. Even the Portals and Cloiſters 
built round the Temple were a noble Fortreſs. With wa- 
ter they were ſupplied from a fountain which never waxed 
dry. The mountains were all ſcooped into caverns. There 
were many pools and ciſterns for preſerving the rain. From 
the fingularity of the Jewiſh inſtitutions, different from 
thoſe of all other nations, they who founded the City 
had foreſeen that frequent wars would accrue. Hence no 
precaution, no defence had been omitted proper for ſuſ- 


_ taining a ſiege, however long. And as they had been al- 


ready ſacked by po EY, fear and experience had en- 
lightened them in many inſtances. Beſides, ſuch had 
been the venality of the reign of cLaupius, that they 
had then procured with money a right to rebuild their 
walls, which they built fo ſtrong during peace, as if they 
had had nothing in view but war. Mighty was the mul- 
titude there, and greatly augmented by the deſtruction of 
the other cities, ſince from theſe had fled hither, all the 
moſt turbulent and reſolute; and thence amongſt them 
the more diſcord and ſedition prevailed. Three Com- 
manders there were, and as many Armies. SIMON guard- 
ed the extent and circuit of the walls: jo HN, he whom 
they firnamed 3axGIoRAs, commanded the heart of the 
City: ELEAZAR maintained the Temple. In multitudes 
and arms JoHN and s1Mon ſurpaſſed; in ſituation EL E- 
azar But amongſt themſelves there prevailed mutual 
ſlaughter and battles, circumvention and ambuſh, with 
the ; and devaſtation of fire, whence mighty ſtore of 
grain was utterly conſumed. Joun next employed cer- 
tain aſſaſſins, under colour of performing ſacrifice, to 
butcher E LERAZ AR and his whole band, and thus gained 
poſſeſſion of the T emple. In this manner the City was 
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tent into two factions, till, upon the approach of the Ro- 
mans, war from without produced concord within. 
TERRE had happened omens and prodigies, things 
which that nation ſo addicted to ſuperſtition, but ſo averſe 

to the Gods, hold it unlawful ip expiate either by vows or 
victims. Hoſts were ſeen to encounter in the air, reful- 
gent arms appeared, and by a blaze of lightning ſhoot- 
ing ſuddenly from the clouds all the Temple was illumi- 
nated. The great gates of the Temple were of themſelves 
in an inſtant thrown open, and a voice more than human 
heard to declare, that © the Gods were going to depart.” 
There followed withal a huge ſtir and tumult, as reſult- 
ing from their motion and departure. Wonders theſe 
from which a few found cauſe of dread. Many were un- 
der a ſtrong perſuaſion, that in the ancient books kept 
by their Priefts, a Prophecy was contained, © That at this 
very time the power of the Eaſt would prevail, and 
“out of Judea ſhould ſpring ſuch as were to rule over 
<« all nations.” A prophetic riddle, by which vES PAST. 
AN and TITUs were prefigured. But the populace, ac- 
cording to the uſual fondneſs and credulity of human 
wiſhes, © conſtrued to themſelves. all this mighty fortune 
reſerved by fate, infomuch that even by their ſevere ſuf- 
ferings and diſaſters they could not be reclaimed to truth 
and their underſtandings. The number of the beſieged 
of all ages and both ſexes, we learn to have been ſix hun- 
dred thouſand. Arms were borne by all who were able: 
' nay, more there were who adventured upon arms, than 
even from a multitude ſo vaſt could have been expected. 
In men and women was found an equal obſtinacy to re- 
ſiſt, and (were they indeed doomed to change their na- 
tive country) a greater dread of ſurviving than of periſh- 
ing. Againſt this ſtrong City and this ſtubborn people, 
T1TUs determined to proceed by mounds and machines 
of battery, ſince ſuch was the ſituation as to be proof 
againſt ſtorming and the ſudden efforts of an army. A- 
mongſt the Legions their ſeveral tasks and employments 
were parted, and all combating ceaſed, till they were pre- 
pared to proſecute the fiege by every engine and art deviſed 
by the ancients, or lately invented, for the attacking and 

reduction of cities. ' "© © 1 = 
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Now c1vitts, who after this difaſtrous fight in the 
region of the Treverians, had repaired his army by ſup- 
plies in Germany, pitched his camp in the old entrench- 
ments; for he meant to ſecure himſelf by the fituation 
and defence of the place, and to heighten the courage 
and ferocity of the Barbarians with the memory of their 


former exploits there. Thither cz x1a11s followed him, 
with forces now doubled, by the acceſſion of the ſecond, 


the ſixteenth and the fourteenth Legions. Moreover the 
auxiliary Cohorts and Squadrons of horſe, they who were 
long ſince called to his aſſiſtanee, had after the victory _ 
made great ſpeed to join him. Both the Leaders were 
far from ſlowneſs or affecting delays: But the fields very 
large and naturally marſhy, obſtructed them. CIVIL Is 


too had by a great damm diverted the courſe of the 


Rhine, which thence flooded all the neighbouring grounds. 
This was the quality of the place, very dangerous and 
deceitful from the uncertainty of the depths and ſhallows, 
and to the Romans brought notable damage. For, our 
ſoldiers were heavily armed and fearful of ſwimming: The 
Germans, beſides their being accuſtomed to rivers, were 
ſo lightly armed and fo tall, that they eaſily kept them- 
ſelves above the water. Under this unequal condition, 
as the Batavians began to inſult us, all the moſt reſolute 
amongſt our men were provoked to the onſet: But a ge- 


neral conſternation enſued, when in the deep pools horſes 


and arms were ſeen ſwallowed up. The Germans, who 


knew the ſhallows, bounded hither and thither, but ge- 


nerally avoiding a direct attack, beſet us in the flank and 


rear. Neither was it a cloſe encounter as between armies 
of foot, but, as in a naval combat, they engaged at ran- 
dom, ſtraggling in the waters: Or where any firm footing 
was found, there grappling and contending man to man 
with all their might, the ſound with the maimed, ſuch 


as were skilled in ſwimming with ſuch as could not ſwim, 


were reciprocally involved in perdition. Smaller however 
was the ſlaughter than uſual in confuſion ſo great; for 
that the Germans not daring to venture out of the marſhes, 
returned to their camp. By the iſſue of this engagement 
each of the Leaders was prompted, tho from different 


operations of ſpirit, to quicken the deciſion of the whole 


2 cauſe 
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cauſe by a general battle, crvitis paſſionate to purſue 
his good fortune, cEBRIAL1s to cancel his diſhonour. The 
Germans were fierce and bold upon ſucceſs; the Romans 
were rouſed by ſhame. Amongſt the Barbarians the night 
was ſpent in ſhouting or in ſongs, with us in rage and 
menaces. | r : 
Tux next morning CERIAL Is furniſhed his front with 
the Cavalry and auxiliary Cohorts: Behind them were 
ranged the Legions: With himſelf he reſerved a choice 
body againſt all emergencies. C1v1t1s extended not his 
forces in a line, but formed them into ſeveral bands. In 
the right were the Batavians and Gugernians; on the left 
towards the river ſtood thoſe from beyond the Rhine. 
The two Generals exhorted not their men by haranguing 
them in a body, but addreſſed themſelves ſeverally now 
to theſe, anon to thoſe, as they paſſed through them. 
CERIATLITS urged © the ancient glory of the Roman 


cc name, their victories of old and of late; that ſuch an 


cc enemy as this, ſo faithleſs, impotent and vanquiſhed, 


« it behoved them to extirpate for ever. The preſent 
ce was rather a call to inflict vengeance than to fight a 


te battle. They had lately encountered upon unequal 
ce terms, a few againſt many; yet the Germans were de- 
te feated, they who furniſhed the principal ſtrength. There 
c remained ſuch only who in their minds retained their 
“ late rout, and upon their backs their, recent wounds.“ 


He next animated the ſeveral Legions with ſtimulations 


proper for each. Thoſe of the fourteenth © he ſtiled 


ce the conquerors of Britain. By the fixth GAL BA had 


« been created Emperor. To the ſecond this was the 
« firſt battle, and in it they were about to initiate and 


c hallow their freſh banners and their new Eagle.” From 
thence paſling to the German army, with uplifted hands 


he reminded them to“ reconquer at the expence of the 
« enemy's blood, their own poſt upon the Rhine, and 
« their own entrenchments.” By the whole were returned 
ſhouts chearful and confident, as well from ſuch as tired 
with long peace, wiſhed to fight, as from thoſe who longed 
for peace through wearineſs of war; and thereafter they 
hoped for rewards and repole. 7 
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NEiTHER was the hoſt of crvitis embattled in ſi- 


lence. For a witneſs of their magnanimity he appealed 
to the very field of battle; That upon the traces and 


« monuments of their own glory ſtood the Germans and 
« Batavians, trampling upon the bones and aſhes of the 
“ Legions. Here to the eyes of the Romans, whither- 


La 


4 ſoever they turned them, nothing was preſented but 


« their own captivity, ſlaughter, calamity and direful 
« omens. Nor muſt they be daunted by the variable 


cc {flue of the conflict in the Freverian territories, The 


« Germans had there found an obſtacle from their own 
« victory, whilſt quitting their weapons they embarraſſed 
« themſelves with plunder. Preſently after all things 


4 proved propitious, but to the enemy croſs and unfor- 


« tunate. Whatever meaſures the wit of a General was 


& capable of concerting, he had concerted; the fields 


« were overflowed and marſhy, places familiar and ſafe 
« to themſelves, and there were pools pernicious to the 
« enemy; the Rhine in full view with the Gods of Ger- 


« many: under their favour and influence divine they 


« were now to advance to battle, mindful of their wives, 


« mindful of their parents and their country. Either 
« very glorious would this day prove, worthy to be num- 
cc bered with thoſe of their anceſtors, or black and ig- 


c nominious to all poſterity.” When, by the clangor of 


their arms, and by beating the ground with their feet 
(ſuch is the cuſtom of the Nation) they had applauded 


his ſpeech, they began the charge with ſtones, leaden balls, 


and other miſſive weapons. As our men forbore entring 


the marſh, the Germans were thus provoking them to 
enter. | E55 5 
WHEN the flying weapons were waſted, and the bat- 

tle waxed hot, the enemy ruſhed on with deadly rage, 
and with their huge bodies and long ſpears, at arms 
length gored our ſoldiers ſliding and tumbling in the 


ſlippery marſh. At the fame time the band of Bructe- 


rians came ſwimming over from the great damm, which 
I have mentioned to have been raiſed in the channel of 


the Rhine. Where they attacked, diſorder enſued, and 


the body of Cohorts were recoiling when the Legions 
ſuſtained the combat, and having ſtayed the fury of the 
2 „ ©: enemy, 
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enemy, rendered the conflict equal. During this a 
Batavian who had deſerted to the Romans, applied to 
oERIAILISs, and aſſured him © of an opportunity of falling 
4 upon the enemy in the rear, if ſome cavalry were ſent 
« away to the extremity of the marſn. They would 
ce there find firm footing as well as ſmall vigilance 
« amongſt the Gugernians, to whom the charge of ſe- 
«curing that poſt had fallen. With the deſerter two 
ſquadrons of horſe: were ſent, and ſurrounded the enemy 
deſtitute of all precaution and unprepared to reſiſt. When 
by the ſhoutings which enſued this was learnt, the Legions 
urged the foe in front, the Germans were defeated and 
betook themſelves in flight to the Rhine. A compleat 
iſſue of the War that day had ſeen, if our Fleet had haſ- 
tened to follow the victory. In truth the Cavalry preſſed 
not after the flying foe, as there fell a ſudden ſtorm of 
rain and the night approached. FF 
TE next day, the fourteenth Legion was ſent into the 
higher Province to AN NIUS GALTLus: With the tenth 
from Spain the army of CERIALTS was ſupplied. To 
ciVvILis there came ſaccours from the Chaucians. Yet 
he ventured not to truſt to arms the defence of the Ba- 
tavian cities, but, carrying off Whatever was moveable, 
ſet fire to all the reſt, and retired into the Iſland; for he 
was aware that for forming a bridge the Romans wanted 
boats, nor in any other manner could their army paſs after 
him. He even ruined the great damm made by DR u- 
sus GERMANICUS, and thus from the Rhine, whoſe 
ſtrong currerit rolls naturally down to Gaul, - cauſed an 
inundation by demoliſhing what had reſtrained it. Inſo- 
much that when the river was driven as it were into an- 
other courſe, the channel which parts the Ifland from 
Germany was ſo ſmall, that the two lands ſeemed conti- 
guous. Over the Rhine too paſſed TUTOR and CLASS 
cus, as allo an hundred and thirteen Senators of the Tre- 
verian State. Of that number was ALYVIN US MON TAN us, 
he whom I have heretofore remember d to have been ſent 
by axToxivus yrIMUs into Gaul. There now accom- 
panied him his brother pz ciMus ALPIN us. Theſe and 
all the reſt, by the force of commiſeration attended with 
gifts, gathered ſuccours amongſt thoſe nations ſo eager 
to encounter perils. MokBOVER 
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Moxtovs in. ſuch ſtrength the war Rill ſubſiſted, 
that in one day c1viLts made a fourfold aſſault upon 
our forces, thoſe of our Cohorts, of our Cavalry, nay of 
our Legions, lying feparate in fo many garriſons; upon 
the tenth Legion at Arenacum, upon the ſecond at Bata- 
vodurum, and upon the auxiliary Cohorts and Cavalry at 
Grinnes and Vada. For he had fo divided his own for- 
ces, that he himſelf, and vERAx his ſiſter's ſon, and 
CLASSICUS, and TUTOR, led each a diſtinct band. Not 
that he hoped to ſucceed in all theſe attempts, but it was 
urged, That whilſt they adventured upon many, for- 
c tune would prove aſſiſting to them in ſome. CERA 
« L1s withal exerciſed not ſufficient. caution, and might 
4 be eaſily intercepted as he was called hither and thither 
by ſeveral meſſengers and alarms.” The party appointed 
to attack the entrenchments of the tenth Legion, - judging 
it difficult to carry the aſſault againſt fuch a body, fell 
upon ſuch of the men who were abroad buſied in cutting 
of wood, and routed them with the ſlaughter of the Camp- 
Marſhal, of five Centurions of principal rank, and of ſome 
few Cn. The reſt defended themſelves within their 
fortifications. A band of Germans the while were labour- 
ing to deſtroy the bridge begufi at Batavodurum, where 
the combat continued doubtful till night parted the com- 
batants. 
GRBATER was s the peril * onſet ſuſtained at 3 
and Vada. CIvIIIs aſſaulted Vada, as did CLASS Icus 
Grinnes. Nor could their aſſaults be withſtood; for all 
the men remarkably brave were ſlain. Among ſt theſe 
fell BERIGANT ICS Commander of a ſquadron o* horſe, 
one whom I before mentioned as faithfully attached to the 
Romans, and at utter enmity with c1v1L1s his uncle. But 
when CER1ALI1s, at the head of a choice band of horſe, 
brought relief, ſuddenly changed was the fortune of the 
fight, the Germans were routed and caſt themſelves pre- 
cipitately into the river. CiviLis, whilſt he ſtrove to 
ſtay the fugitives, was known, and as he was purſued by 
a volley of darts, relinquiſhed his horſe and ſwam a- 
croſs. The ſame refuge had the Germans. T'uror and 
cLassIcus went over in skiffs ſent purpoſely to fetch 


them. Neither again in this engagement was the Ro- 
| I man 
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man Fleet preſent to aſſiſt, according to orders ſent them. 
What reſtrained them was fear; beſides the mariners were 
diſperſed, attending other military functions. Cz rials 
had in truth allowed them a very ſhort ſpace for executing 
his orders, as he was ſudden in forming his reſolutions, yet 
gained ſignal renown from their event. Fortune aided _ 
him, even where his conduct failed. Hence in himſelf EE — 
and his army was found leſs regard for diſcipline. Nay, 
a very few days after, tho he eſcaped the hazard of being 
taken, he bore the infamy of having incurred it. 
H# had made a progreſs to Noveſium and Bonn, to viſit 
the camp raiſed there for wintering the Legions, and was 
returning by water in a Fleet which proceeded in a manner 
very looſe and diſorderly, and the watches were negligently 
kept. This the Germans obſerved, and deviſed how to 
circumvent them. They choſe a night very dark and cloudy, | 
and deſcending down the ſtream with great rapidity, en- 
| tered the lodgments of the foldiers upon the ſhore, nor 
found a man to oppoſe them. The firſt ſlaughter was for- 
warded by art and dexterity. They cut the tent-cords, 
then butcher'd the men thus entangled and overwhelmed 
under their own pavilions. Another party embarraſſed the 
Fleet, grappled the ſhips and dragged them away. As they 
had conducted the ſtratagem with univerſal ſilence, ſo, 
when the carnage was begun, to heighten the terror, they 
filled the air with inceſſant ſhouts. The Romans rouſed 
by their wounds, ſearched for their arms, and run forth in 
the lanes of the camp, few equipped like ſoldiers, many 
with their garments wrapped round their arm, and their 
ſwords drawn. The General half awake, and almoſt na- 
| ked, eſcaped through the miſtake of the enemy. For they 
had carried off the Admiral's ſhip, diſtinguiſhed by its 
ſtandard, from a belief that in it the General was carried. 
CERIALIs paſſed the night elſewhere, as many believed 
in the embraces of CLAUDIA SACRAT 4, a native of Co- 
logn. From the diſhonour of their General the watch 
borrowed an excuſe for their own fault and negligence, 
for that © they were enjoined to keep ſilence for fear of 
ce interrupting his repoſe: ſo that as the uſual word and 
<« ſignal had been omitted, and ſpeaking reſtrained, they 
« too had dropped aſleep.” IT was open day when the 
Vol. II. Mmmm "enemy 
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enemy failed back with our captive ſhips, and led away 
the Admirals galley upon the river Luppia | wor: a nent to 
Veleda. 

Crv11.1s became poſſeſſed with a paſſion t to diſplay the 
power of a naval army. Hence he filled with men what- 
ever gallies there were of one or two banks of oars. To 
theſe was added a great number of skiffs, with pinnaces, 

ſuch as are wont to carry thirty or forty men, as alſo the 
skiffs which had been lately taken, and for fails carried 
mantles of divers colours not unpleaſing to behold. For 
ranging this his Fleet he choſe a bay ſpacious as a ſea, where 
the Rhine diſcharges itſelf through the mouth of the Mo- 
ſelle into the Ocean. The cauſe of forming a Fleet, beſides 
the vanity inherent in that Nation, was by ſuch a force to 
prevent and intercept the proviſions which were coming to 
our army from Gaul. CE RIAL IS, ſtruck with wonder 
rather than with fear, arrayed his Fleet, in number unequa al 
to that of the enemy, but in expert failors, in skilful pi- 
lots, and in largeneſs of ſhips, far ſurpaſſing. The latter 
failed with the ſtream; the enemy moved before the wind. 
Thus they advanced and juſt exchanging ſome flights of 
darts, paſſed by each other and parted. Crvziis without 
adventuring any thing further, retired beyond the Rhine. 
CERTIALIs ravaged the Iſland of the Batavians like an ene- 
my's country; but, 3 uſual to Generals, left 
all the lands and dwellings of crvirtrs untouched; when 
in the mean while, by the exceſſive and inceſſant rains fol- 
lowing the declenſion of autumn, the river overflowed, 
and fpread over the Iſland naturally low and mooriſh, and 
1 a now reſembling a great Lake. Neither was the army fur- 
1 1 niſhed with ſhips or proviſions: moreover the tents, pitch- 
1 ed upon a flat, were toſſed and overborne by the violence 
=_ of the inundation. 5 
5 2 5 HEN CE the merit pleaded by cIVIL1s, “ for that the 
_ | Legions might have been deſtroyed, and that the Ger- 
i « mans deſigned it, but, through his art and manage- 
Will ment, receded.” Nor does it ſeem repugnant to truth, 
"uy 1 ſince in a few days after he yielded himſelf to the Romans. 
1 For, RIAL Ts employing ſecret agents, whilſt he 
11 tempted the Batavians with an offer of peace, civitis by 
Witt | that of pardon, warned V eleda and the nations about 
Io | 4 her, 
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her, „by ſome ſignal and ſeaſonable ſervice towards the 
“Roman people, to change their own fortune, one ſo 
« difaſtrous in war and by ſo many defeats and cala- 
« mities found to be croſs and contrary. The Treverians 
e yere cut off, the Ubians had ſubmitted, the Batavians 
ce were bereft of their country; nor ought elſe had been 
« gained by the friendſhip of civitis, fave wounds 
« and defeats, expulſion and anguiſh. The man was 
« a vagabond and an exile, a ſure burthen and misfortune 
cc to ſuch as received him. Already they had tranſgreſſed 
« abundantly in having ſo often paſſed the Rhine. If 
© they were ſtill deviſing further efforts and machinations, 
« with themſelves would remain the guilt and iniquity, _ 
« with us juſt vengeance and the Gods.“ With theſe 
threatnings promiſes were mix d. And as the faith of 
thoſe beyond the Rhine was ſhaken and wavered, amongſt 
the Batavians alſo reaſonings and conferences aroſe, © That 
it behoved them to urge no further their own ruin; 
ce nor was it poſſible for a ſingle nation to deliver the 
“ whole earth from bondage. What had they accom- 
„ pliſhed by ſlaughtering and burning the Legions, but 
« only to occaſion the calling in of others more nume- 
« rous and more powerful? If for vExSYASlAN the war 
« was waged, VESPASIAN was now victorious and 
« ſettled in ſupreme power. But if againſt the Roman 
ce people they took arms, what an inconſiderable part were 
« the Batavians of human kind? They ſhould conſider 
c the nations of Rhatia and Noricum, confider the bur- 
<« thens and impoſitions upon other countries confederate 
« with Rome. Upon themſelves no tribute was laid, 
« other than to contribute men and magnanimity; a 
« condition this bordering upon liberty, and if they were 
« free to chuſe their ſupreme Lords, they might more 
e honourably bear the Emperors of the Romans than the 


77 


Women ruling the Germans. Theſe were the deſcant- 
ings of the populace. Their Chiefs utged, © That by the 
« deadly fury of c1vitis they had been driven headlong 
“ into war; a man who for the cure of his own domeſ- 
« tick misfartunes ſought the ruin and deſolation of the 
whole nation. Then it was that the Gods became in- 
cenſed againſt the Batayians, when by the e 
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c the Legions were beſieged, the Commanders of the 


c 


A 


Legions murdered, and a war begun, neceſſary only 
cc to one man, to themſelves fatal and deadly. They 
« were now reduced to the laſt paſs and their condition 
« deſperate, unleſs they began inſtantly to retrieve their 
« underſtanding and innocence, and, by devoting to pu- 
c niſhment the guilty head, manifeſted their own remorſe.” 

No ſecret to civiLis was this inclination of theirs, 
and he determined to prevent them. Beſides his anguiſh 
under a ſeries of evils and diſtreſs, he was influenced by 
his hopes of life, a paſſion which frequently finks very 
high and haughty ſpirits. As he ſought a conference, 
the bridge upon the river Wahal was broken down in the 
middle, and the two Generals ſtepping forwards on each 
ſide, ſtood upon the oppoſite extremities, and thus cvs 
LIs accoſted ERIALIs. Were I to make my defence 
« before a Lieutenant of virELLIUs, neither would par- 
« don be due to my deeds, nor credit to my profeſſions. 
« Between him and me nothing paſſed but continual ef- 
« forts of hoſtility and hate, all begun by him, all height- 
« ened by me. Towards vEs?PASIAN ancient is my ob- 
« ſervance and veneration, and whilſt he was a private 
« perſon, we were called friends. To anToNius PRT 

Mus this is well known, and by letters from him I was 
c. urged to the War, to obſtruct the German Legions and 
e the youth of Gaul from paſling over the Alps. What 
« ANTONI1US exhorted me to by letters, what HoRDE O- 
« Nius FLACCUS adviſed me in perſon, I did, and took 
ce up arms in Germany, ſuch arms as MUc1anus took up 
„ in Syria, APoN1Us in Mœſia, and rLAavianus in Pan- 

cc nonia. | 3 | 14 4 23 
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RIGHT HONOURABLE 


I an ena e of th friendly 
concern which during the courſe of 
this Work Your Lordſhip has been pleaſ- 
ed conſtantly. to ſhew for its acoompliſh- 
ment and ſucceſs, I beg leave to ptefix 
Your Name to the following Account of 
Germany, a very curious Treatiſe very beautifully com- 
poſed: a character which none who know Yours will 
| ſuppoſe I give it for your information, but only as the 
juſt commendation of racirus, whole genius never fails 
to 1 and embelliſh whatever ſubject he undertakes, 
As 


DEDICATION 


As Your Lordſhip underſtands him thoroughly, nd 
conſequently the difficulty of making him ſpeak any = 
modern Language (for, how much modern Languages are 
able to bear, Your Lordſhip likewiſe knows,) You will 
find fewer faults than they who often abound in cen- 
ſure without abounding in knowledge. For, ſuch ge- 
nerally are the readieſt Cenſurers, as well as the leaſt 
merciful. This is a conſtant hardſhip upon Authors, though 
it be too, in ſome meaſure, their conſolation. Men, at 
leaft the bulk of men, are naturally turned rather to 


blame than to approve, and all who read do almoſt of 
courſe paſs judgment. Tis indeed the right of Readers, 
and muſt therefore be the lot of Writers. 


From the many obſervations which I have e 
ly had the pleaſure of hearing You make upon the Ge- 
nius, Language and Peculiarities of Tacitus, and about 
the manner of Tranſlating him, I have likewiſe the plea- 
ſure of knowing Your Lordſhip's opinion to be the ſame 


with my own, that a common and familiar ſtile =_ 


no wiſe have ſuited either his ideas or his phraſe. 


_ delights in a particular pomp and gravity of 8 in 


an uncommon brevity and vigour of expreſſion, and tis 
his talent at once to affect and ſurprize. This is his 
manner, and he never departs from it. Even where he 


1s is abrupt and ſtiff, he pleaſes, nay pleaſes by being ſo. 


Trzy therefire who ſtudy not his manner, will never 


have ſucceſs in tranſlating his words; nor is it poſſible 
they ſhould; ſince, in writing as well as in ſpeaking, the 


manner WS! conveys ſtronger. ideas than the words con- 
And as it is poſſible for a face to perſuade, when 

rad month lays very little; ſo the turn of a phraſe may 
have great energy, when the words are not remarkable, 
The fame ſentence from two different men moves us not 
equally, if their manner be different; and their words, 
though alike, affect us variouſly, as they themſelves ſeem 
variouſly affected. In the looks vet a man of ſenſe, even 
1 ny hg when 


DEDICATION. 


When he is ſilent, there is obſervation and meaning, ſuch 
as words ſometimes cannot convey, or can convey but 
very imperfectly. 

Ir is much like this in writing: even the turn and man- 
ner of ſtile has infinite force; and to avoid ſpeaking out, 
is often the moſt powerful way of ſpeaking. A half 

ſentence, a pauſe, or ſudden break, has frequently much 
more effect than the fulleſt expreſſion and the roundeſt 
periods. We ſee ſome men eloquent without perſuaſion, 
others perſuaſive without eloquence and a hint or inſi- 
nuation from one man more prevalent than long reaſon- 
ings from another. So that it is neceſſary to attend to 
the manner, to the ſpirit of a writer more than to his 
words, elſe his words will not be very inſtructive. I 
doubt not but many a man has read over TaciTus, and 
underſtood every word in him, without underſtanding 
„„ | 

Tarzssz remarks, my Lord, which upon this ſubject 
occur to me, I addreſs, not to Your Lordſhip for an ob- 
vious reaſon, but to the Public under Your Name, to 
let the world know that about the method of tranſ- 
lating racirus Your Lordſhip judges as I do: whence 
I am the leſs —_— to forſake or change this my Jud * 
ment. 

I uus alſo in another inſtance appeal to Your rad 
ſhip, and defend my ſelf by Your Authority. The Dia- 
logue about Orators, or concerning the cauſes of the de- 
cay of Eloquence, is by ſome aſcribed to TaciTus, and 
generally, if not always, bound up with his Works. They 
who Are of this opinion, or follow that of ſuch who 
are, may expect that I ſhould have tranſlated it with 
the reſt, as I certainly ſhould, were I not perſuaded that 
it is none of his. | 

IT is a fine Tract, and the Latin is beautiful; it is very 
polite, full of good ſenſe, and indeed of eloquence. But 
though the diſcernment be lively, the expreſſion noble, 
7 nnn) and 
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and the ſenſe ſtrong, it wants the profound touches of 
TACITUS, and reſembles not his manner. Though it 
be written with great ſpirit, tis a ſpirit of another ſort 
than his, which always darts like lightning, and ftrikes 
without warning, He would moreover have accounted 
for the failure of popular eloquence in fewer words, and 
aſſigned a reaſon of more cogency than all that are men- 
hg there, though they be there very judiciouſly 
enumerated. But the principal is hardly touched. There 
are other conſiderations alſo to be 8 againſt aſcrib- 
ing that Dialogue to Tacitus, 

You ſee, my Lord, that inſtead of paying You any 
complements, I venture to lay a task upon You. But 
it is the part of a Patron to defend. How well quali- 
fied you are to diſcharge fuch a part, I have long known, 
and all men allow; nor can it, I hope, be any news to 
Your Lordſhip to be told, how much I am, and with 


what very great * 


. 
171 
4 


My Lozp, 


Tour moſt Obedtent, 


and moſt Humble Servant, 


T. GORDON. 
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—— EF 3 of Germany is thus bounded; 
© 7 ·˖ò(—mñ by the den Rhine and Da- 
nube; from Sarmatia and Dacia by mu- 


S 

— xKẽeeeſt is encompaſſed by the Ocean, which 
forms: huge bays, and comprehends à tract of iſlands im- 
menſe in extent: for we have lately known' certain Nations 
and Kin gdoms there, ſuch wow wy War diſcovered. The 


Rhine 6: in the Rhatian Alps from a ſummit altoge- 


ther rocky == perpendicular, — — a ſmall winding to- 
wards the Weſt, is loſt in the N orthern Ocean. The Da- 


nube iſſues out of the mountain Abnoba, one very high 
but very eaſy of aſcent, and traverſing ſeveral nations, 
falls by fix ſtreams into the Euxine ſea; for its n 


channal i abGorbed in the Fenns.  _ 
Tun Germans, I am apt to believe, * their ori 
gial from no other people, and are nowiſe mixt with 
ifferent Nations arriving among ſt them: ſince anciently 


rene who went in ſearch po rn new dwellings, travelled not 


by land, but were carried in flects; and into that mighty 
Pb. | — Nnnn Ocean 


tual 1 or by high mountains: The 
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Ocean ſo nn and, as 1 may call it, ſo e 
and forbidding, ſhips from-our-world rarely enter. More- 
over, beſides the dangers from a ſea. tempeſtuous, hor- 
rid-and unknown, who. would relinquiſh Aſia, or Africa, 
or Italy, to repair to Germany, a region hideous and 
rude, under a rigorous climate, diſmal to behold or to ma- 
nure; unleſs the ſame were his native country? In their 
old ballads (which amongſt them are the only ſort of Re- 
giſters and Hiſtory) they hed Tuiſto, a God ſprung from 
the earth, and Manns his ſon, as the fathers. and foun- 
ders of the Nation. To Mannus they aſſign three ſons, 
after whoſe names ſo many people are called; the Ingæ- 
vones, dwelling next the Ocean; the Herminones, in the 
middle country; and all the reſt, Iſtævones. Some, bor- 
rowing a warrant from the darkneſs of antiquity, main- 
tain that the God had more ſons, that thence came more 
denominations of people, the Marſians, Gambrians, Sue- 
vians, and Vandalians, and that theſe are the names tru- 
ly genuine and original. For the reſt, they affirm Ger- 
many to be a recent word, lately beſtowed: for that thoſe 
who firſt paſſed the Rhine and expulſed the Gauls, and 
are now named Tungrians, were then called Germans: and 
thus by degrees the name of a tribe prevailed, not that of 
the Nation; ſo that by an appellation at firſt occaſioned 
by terror and conqueſt, they afterwards choſe to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed, and aſſuming a name lately invented were 
univerſally called Germans. They have a tradition that 
HERCULES allo had been in their country, and him above 
all other heroes WN extol in their ſon gs when they ad- 
vance to battle. a 
- AwmonsesrT them too-are Lond: that kind of yerſes by 55 
the recital -of which (by them called Barding) they in- 
| ſpire bravery; nay by ſuch chanting itſelf — divine the 
ſucceſs of the approaching fight. For, according to the 
different dinn of the battle, they urge furiouſly, or ſhrink 


timorouſly. Nor does what they utter ſo much ſeem to 
be ſinging as the voice and exertion! of valour. They 
chiefly ftudy a tone fierce and harſh, with a broken and 
unequal murmur, and therefore apply their {ſhields to 
their mouths, - whence the voice may by rebounding ſwell 


with greater fulneſs and force. Beſides there are . 
4 | 0 
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of opinion, that uv Lyss85, whilſt he wandered about in his 
long and fabulous voyages, was carried into this Ocean 
and entered Germany, and that by him Aſciburgium 
was founded and named, à City at this day ſtanding and 
inhabited upon the bank of the Rhine: nay that in the 
fame place was formerly found an altar dedicated to uLvs- 
s Es, with the name of his father LAERTES added to his 
own, and that upon the confines of Germany and Rhœtia 
are ſtill extant certain monuments and tombs inſcribed with 


Greek characters. Traditions theſe which I mean not 
either to confirm with arguments of my own or to re- 


fute. Let every one believe or deny the ſame according 
to his own bent. For my ſelf, I concur in opinion with 
ſuch as ſuppoſe the people of Germany never to have 
mingled by intermarriages with other nations, but to have 
remained a people pure, and independent, and reſem- 
bling none but themſelves. Hence amongſt ſuch a mighty 
multitude of men, the ſame make and form is found in 


all, eyes ſtern and blue, yellow hair, huge bodies, but 


vigorous only in the firſt onſet. Of pains and labour they 
are not equally patient, nor can they at all endure thirſt 
and heat. To bear hunger and cold they are hardened 
by their climate and ſo il. "EE 
FEI Lands, however ſomewhat different in aſpect, 
yet taken all together conſiſt of gloomy Foreſts or naſty 
Marſhes; lower and mygiſter towards the confines of Gaul, 


more mountainous and windy towards Noricum and Pan- 


nonia; very apt to bear Grain, but altogether unkindly to 
fruit Trees; abounding in Flocks and Herds, but generally 
ſmall of growth. Nor even in their Oxen is found the 
uſual ſtatelineſs, no more than the natural ornaments and 
grandeur of head. In the number of their Herds they 
rejoice; and theſe are their only, theſe their moſt deſi- 
rable riches. Silver and Gold the Gods have denied them, 
whether in mercy or in wrath, I am unable to determine. 
Yet I would not venture to aver that in Germany no 
vein of gold or ſilver is produced; for who has ever 
ſearched? For the uſe and poſſeſſion tis certain they care 
not. Amongſt them indeed are to be ſeen veſſels of ſilver, 
ſuch as have been preſented to their Princes and Em- 
baſſadors, but holden in no other eſteem than veſſels _ 
EE | 8 
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of earth. The Germans however as joining to our mana 
value gold and filver for the purpoſes of commerce, and 
are wont to diſtinguiſh and 2. certain of our coins, 
They who live more remote are more primitive and ſim- 
ple in their dealings, and exchange one commodity for 
another. The money which they like is the old and long 
known, that indented, or that impreſſed with a chariot 
and two horſes. Silver too is what they ſeek more than 
gold, from no fondneſs or preference, but becauſe ſmall 
pieces are more ready in nn things cheap and 
common. 
Nz1THER in truth 4 they abound in Iron, as Go 
the faſhion of their weapons may be gathered, Swords 
they rarely uſe, or the larger ſpear. They carry Javelins 
or, in their own language, Framms, pointed with a piece 
of iron ſhort and narrow, but ſo ſharp and manageable, 
that with the ſame weapon they can fight at a diſtance 
or hand to hand, juſt as need requires. Nay the Horſe- 
men alſo are content with a Shield and a Javelin, The 
Foot throw likewiſe weapons miſſive, each particular is 
armed with many, and hurls them a mighty ſpace, all 
naked or only wearing a light caſſock. In their equip- 
ment they ſhew no oftentation; only that their ſhields 


are diverſified and adorned TPP curious colours. With 0 


coats of mail very few are furniſhed, and hardly upon 
any is ſeen a head piote or helmet. Their borſes arc no- 
wiſe ſignal either in faſhion or in fleetneſs, nor taught 
to wheel and bound, according to the practice of the 
Romans: they only move them forward in a line, or 

turn them right about, with ſuch compactneſs : and equa- 
lity that no one is ever behind the reſt. To one who 


| conſiders the whale it ® manifelt, that in their foot their 


principal ſtrength lies, and therefore they fight intermixt 
with the horſe: for ſuch is their ſwiftneſs as fo match 
and ſuit with the motions and enga of the caval- 
ry. So that the infantry are elected from amongft the 
moſt robuſt of their youth, and placed i in the front of the 
army. The N to be ſent is alſo aſcertained, out of 

every village an hundred, and by this very name they con- 
tinue to be called at home, thaſe of the hundred band: 


Thus what was at firſt no more than a number, becomes 
2 85 thenceforth 
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ing their army they divide the whole into diſtin& batta- 
lions formed ſharp in front. To recoil in battle, provided 
you return again to the attack, paſſes with them rather 
for policy than fear. Even while the combat is no more 
than doubtful, they bear away the bodies of their ſlain. 


The moſt glaring diſgrace that can befall them, is to have 


quitted their ſhield; nor to one branded with ſuch 1gno- 
miny is it lawful to join in their ſacrifices, or to enter in- 

to their aſſemblies; and many who had eſcaped in the 
day of battle, have hanged themſelves to put an end to this 
their inſaſp y. 11 1 | 


IN the choice of Kings they are determined by the 


ſplendor of their race, in that of Generals by their bra- 
very. Neither is the power of their Kings unbounded or 
arbitrary: and their Generals procure obedience not ſo 
much by the force of their authority as by that of their 


example, when they appear enterprizing and brave, when 


they ſignalize themſelves by courage and proweſs; and if 
they ſurpaſs all in admiration and preheminence, if they 

ſurpaſs all at the head of an army. But to none elſe but 
the Prieſts is it allowed to exerciſe correction, or to inflict 
bonds or ſtripes. Nor when the Prieſts do this, is the 


ſame conſidered as a puniſhment, or ariſing from the or- 


ders of the General, but from the immediate command 
of the Deity, him whom they believe to accompany them 
in war. They therefore carry with them when going to 
fight, certain images and figures taken out of their holy 
groves. What proves the principal incentive to their va- 
lour is, that it is not at random nor by the fortuitous con- 


flux of men that their troops and pointed battalions are 


formed, but by the conjunction of whole families, and 
tribes of relations. Moreover cloſe to the field of battle 


are lodged all the neareſt and moſt intereſting pledges of 


nature. Hence they hear the doleful howlings of their 


wives, hence the cries of their tender infants. Theſe are 


to each particular the witneſſes whom he moſt reverences 
and dreads; theſe yield him the praiſe which affect him 
moſt. Their wounds and maims they carry to their 
mothers, or to their wives, neither are their mothers 


or wives ſhocked in telling, or in ſucking their bleed- 
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thenceforth a title and diſtinction of honour. In array- 
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ing ſores. Nay to their husbands and ſons whilſt en- 


gaged in battle, they adminiſter meat and encourage 


ment. 


In hiſtory we \ Ga, that N armies os 10 yielding 


ok ready to ach have been by the women reſtored, through 


their inflexible importunity and intreaties, preſenting their 
breaſts, and ſhewing their impending captivity; an evil 


to the Germans in by far moſt dreadful when it be- 
falls their women. So that the ſpirit of ſuch cities as 
amongſt their hoſtages are injoined to ſend their damſels 


of quality, is always engaged more effectually than that 
of others. They even believe them endowed with ſome- 


thing celeſtial and the ſpirit of prophecy. Neither do 


they diſdain to conſult them, nor negle& the reſponſes 
which they return. In the reign of the deified vzs» a- 
SIAN we have ſeen FVeleda for a long time and by many 


nations eſteemed and adored as a Divinity. In times paſt 


they likewiſe worſhiped Aurinia and ſeveral more, from no 


com plaiſance or effort of flattery, nor as Deities of their 


own creating. 
Ox all the Gods Mercury i is he whom they worſhip 


moſt, To him on certain ſtated days tis lawful to offer 


even human victims. Hercules and Mars they appeaſe 
with beaſts uſually allowed for ſacrifice. Some of the 


Suevians make likewiſe immolations to Jie. Concerning 


the cauſe and original of this foreign ſacrifice I have found 


ſmall light; unleſs the figure of her Image formed like a 
galley, ſhew that ſuch dae arrived from abroad. For 
the reſt, from the grandeur and majeſty of Beings cele- 


ſtial, chey judge it altogether unſuitable to hold the Gods 


encloſed within walls, or to repreſent them under any hu- 


man likeneſs. They conſecrate whole woods and groves, 
and by the names of the Gods they call theſe receſſes; Di- 


vinities theſe which only in contem e and mental re- 


verence they behold. 


To the uſe of lots and auguries they are addicted be⸗ 
yond all other nations. Their method of divining by lots 
is exceeding ſimple. From a tree which bears fruit they 
cut a twig, and divide it into two ſmall pieces. Theſe 
they diſtinguiſh by ſo many ſeveral marks, and throw 


them at random and without order upon a white garment. , 


Dock . Then 
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Then the Prieſt of the Community, if for the public the 


lots are conſulted, or the father of a family if about a 
private concern, after he has ſolemnly invoked the Gods, 
with eyes lifted up to heaven, takes up every piece thrice, 
and having done thus forms a judgment according to the 
marks before made. If the chances have proved forbid- 
ding, they are no more conſulted upon the ſame affair 
during the ſame day: Even when they are inviting, yet, 
for confirmation, the faith of auguries too is tried. Yea 
here alſo is the known practice of divining events from the 
voices and flight of birds. But to this Nation it is pecu- 
liar, to learn preſages and admonitions divine from horſes 
alſo. Theſe are nouriſhed by the State in the ſame ſacred 
woods and groves, all milk white and employed in n6 
earthly labour. Theſe yoked in the holy chariot; are ac- 
companied by the Prieſt and the King, or the Chief of 
the Community, who both carefully obſerve his actions and 
neighing. Nor in any ſort of augury is more faith and 
aſſurance repoſed, not by the populace only, but even by 
the Nobles, even by the Prieſts. Theſe account themſelves 
the Miniſters of the Gods, and the horſes privy to his will. 
They have likewiſe another method of divination, whence 
to learn the iſſue of great and mighty wars. From the 
nation with whom they are at war they contrive, it avails 
not how, to gain a captive: him they engage in combat 
with one ſelected from amongſt themſelves, each armed 
after the manner of his country, and according as the vic- 

tory falls to this or to the other, gather a preſage of the 
Arras of ſmaller moment the Chiefs determine: 
About matters of higher conſequence the whole Nation 
deliberates; yet in ſuch ſort, that whatever depends up- 
on the pleaſure and deciſion of the People, is examined 
and diſcuſſed by the Chiefs. Where no accident or emer- 
gency intervenes, they aſſemble upon ſtated days, either 
when the moon changes, or is full: ſince they believe 
ſuch ſeaſons to be the moſt fortunate for beginning all 
tranſactions. Neither in reckoning of time do they count, 


like us, the number of days but that of nights. In this 


ſtile their Ordinances are framed, in this ſtile their Diets 
appointed; and with them the night ſeems to lead and 


govern 
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govern the day. From their extenſive liberty this evil and 
default flows, that they meet not at once, nor as men 
commanded and afraid to diſobey; fo that often the ſe- 
cond day, nay often the third i is conſumed through the 
ſlowneſs of the members in aſſembling. They mg down 
as they liſt, promiſcuouſly, like a crowd, and all armed. 
Tis by the Prieſts that ſilence is enjoined, and with the 

wer of correction the Prieſts are then inveſted. © Then 
the King or Chief is heard, as are others, each according 
to his precedence in age, or in nobility, or in watlike 
renown, or in eloquence ; and the influence of every 
| ſpeaker proceeds rather from his ability to perſuade than 
from any authority to command. If the propoſition diſ- 
pleaſe, they reject it by an inarticulate murmur: if it be 
pleaſing, they brandiſh their javelins. The moſt honour- 
able manner of ſignifying their aſſent, is to en their 
applauſe by the ſound of their arm. 

IN the aſſembly tis allowed to preſent acoofationly and 
to proſecute capital offences. Puniſhments vary accord- 
ing to the quality of the crime. Traitors and deſerters 
they hang upon trees. Cowards, and fluggards, and un- 
natural proſtitutes they ſmother in mud and bogs under 
a heap of hurdles. - Such diverſity in their executions has 
this view, that in- puniſhing of glaring iniquities; it be- 
hoves likewiſe to diſplay them to ſight; but effeminacy 
and pollution muſt be buried and concealed. In lighter 
tranſgreſſions: too the penalty is meaſured by the fault, 
and the delinquents upon conviction are condemned to 
pay a certain number of horſes or cattle. Part of this 
mulct accrues to the King or to the Community, part 
to him whoſe wrongs are vindicated, or to his next kin- 
dred. In the ſame aſſemblies are alſo choſen their Chiefs 
or Rulers, ſuch as adminiſter Juſtice in their villages and 
boroughs. To each of theſe are aſſigned an hundred 
perſons choſen from amongſt the populace, to accompany 
and aſſiſt him, men who help him at once with their au- 
thority and their counſel; 

_ WirHovuT being armed they tranſact cothing ber 
of public or pri vate concernment. But tis repugnant to 
their cuſtom for any man to uſe arms, before tlie — 


wanity bas atteſted his capacity r 


ch 
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ſuch — either one of the Rulets,: or his father; 
or ſome kinſman dignify the young man in the midſt. of 
the aſſembly, with a ſhield and 3j javelin. This amongſt 
them is the manly; nobe, this the E degret of honour 
confer red upon their 19 outh, 10 Before | this ; they {ſeem 'No 
more tlian part of a ptivate family. hut thenceforwiard part 


4 


of the Commonweal. The p dignity they . 


even upon ſtriplings, hoſe race is eminently 
whole fathers have done great and fignal 
State For about the reſt, who are more vigorous and 
long ſince tried, they croud to attend: Nor is it any 


ſhame to be ſeen amongſt! the followers of theſe. Naß 


there are likewiſe degrees of followers, higher or en 
juſt as he whom they follow judges fit. Mighty too 
is the emulation amongſt theſe followers, of each to be 


firſt in favour with-his Prince 3+ 
tion of the Princes, to excell in the number and valour 


of followers. ; This is their principal: ſtate, this their chief 
force, to be at all times ſurrounded with huge hand of 


choſen young men, for ornament and glory in peace, fot 
His own. 


people only, but even from the. neighbouring Communi- 


ſecurity and defence in war. Nor is it amongſt 


ties, that any of their Princes reaps ſo much renowmn and a 
name fo great, when he ſurpaſſes in the number and mag. 
nanimity of his followers. For ſuch are courted by Em- 
baſſies, and diſtinguiſhed with preſents, and by the terror 
of their fame alone oſten diſſipate wars. 
IN the day of battle, tis de to the Prince to 
be ſurpaſſed i in feats of bravery, ſcandalous to his followers 
to fail in matching the — of the Prince. But it is 


infamy during lis, and indelible reproach, to return alive 
from a battle where their Prince was ſlain. To. preſerve | 


their Prince, to defend him, and to aſcribe to his glory 
all their own valorous deeds, is the ſum and moſt ſacred 
part of their oath. Ibe Princes fight for victory; for 
the Prince his followers fight. Many of the young no- 
bility, when their own Community comes to languith in 
xs:;Vigour by long peace and inactivity, betake themſelves 
through impatience to other States which then prove to 
be in war. Hor, beſides that this people cannot brook 
repoſe, befides: that: by pants adventures they more 
asyY or. II. | Pppp quickly 


noble, or 
ſervices to the 


mighty alfo the emula⸗ : 
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quickly ** their — they cannot + bew than by 
violence and war ſupport their huge train of retainers, 


YH or from the liberality of their Prince they demand and 


enjoy that War-horſe: of theirs,' with that vittorious Ja- 
delin dyed ii the blood of their enemies. In the place 
of pay, they are ſupplied with a daily table and repaſts 
tho groſly prepared, yet very profuſe. For maintaining 


ſuch liberality and munificence a fund is furniſhed by con- 


tinual wars and plunder. Nor could you ſo eaſily perſuade 
them to cultivate the ground, or to await the return f 
the ſeaſons and produce of the year, as to provoke the 
foe” and to risk wounds and death: Since ſtupid and ſpi- 
ritleſs they account it, to _ by Weir en what 


dhe) can gain by their blood. 


Urox Any receſs from war; they do not Word ben 


the chaſe. Much more of their time they paſs in indo- 


lence, reſigned to ſleep and repaſts. All the moſt brave, 


all the moſt warlike apply to nothing at all; but to their 


wives, to the ancient men, and to every the moſt' i impo- 


tent domeſtick, truſt all the care of their houſe, and of 


their lands We poſſeſſions. They themſelves loiter. Such 


is the amazing diverſity of their nature, that in the ſame 


men is found £5 much delight in ſloth, with ſo much en- 


mity to tranquillity and N The Communities are 


wont, of their own accord and man by man, to beſtow 


upon their Princes a certain number of beaſts, or a certain 


portion of grain; a contribution which paſſes indeed for 
a mark of reverence and honour, but ſerves alſo to ſup- 
ply their neceſſities. They chiefly rejoice in the gifts which 
come from the bordering countries, ſuch as are ſent not 
only by particulars: but in the name of the State, curious 
horſes, ſplendid armour, rich harneſs; with collars of ſil- 
ver and gold. Now too they. have learnt, what we have 
taught them, to receive money... // 

THAT none of the ſeveral people in Germany lin to- 
gether i in Cities, is abundantly known; nay that amongſt 
them none of their dwellings are ſuffered to be contigu- 
ous. They inhabit apart and diſtinct, juſt as a fountain, 
or a field, or a wood happened to 5 them to ſettle. 
They — their villages in oppoſite rows, but not in our 
manner with the houſes joined one to another. Every 
AED”: ; man 


man has a vacant ſpace quite round his own, whether 
for ſecurity againſt accidents from fire, or that they want 
the art of building. With them in truth is unknown even 
the uſe of mortar and of tiles. In all their ſtructures they 
employ materials quite groſs and unhewn, void of faſhion 
and comelineſs. Some parts they beſmear with an earth 
ſo pure and reſplendent, that it reſembles painting and 
colours! They are likewiſe wont to ſcoop Caves deep in 
the ground, and over them to lay great heaps of dung. 
Thither they retire for ſhelter in the winter, and thither 
convey their grain: For by ſuch cloſe places they mol- 
lify che rigorous and exceſſive cold. Beſides when at 
any time their enemy invades them, he can only ravage 
the open country; / but either knows not ſuch receſſes as 
are inviſible and ſubterraneous, or muſt ſuffer them to 
eſcape him, on this very account that he is uncertain where 
Fon their covering a Mantle is what they all wear, 
faſtened with a claſp or, for want of it, with a thorn. 
As far as this reaches not they are naked, and lie whole 
days before the fire. The moſt wealthy are diftinguiſh- 
ed with a Veſt, not one large and flowing like thoſe of 
Sarmatians and Parthians, | but girt cloſe about them and 
expreſſing the proportion of every limb. They likewiſe 
wear the skins of ſavage beaſts, a dreſs which! thoſe bor- 
dering upon the Rhine uſe without any fondneſs or de- 
licacy, but about which ſuch who live further in the coun- 
try are more curious, as void of all apparel introduced by 
commerce. They chuſe certain wild beaſts, and, having 
flay'd them, diverſify their hides with many ſpots, as alſo 
with the skins of monſters from the deep, ſuch as are 
engendered in the diſtant Ocean and in ſeas unknown. 
Neither does the dreſs of the Women differ from that of 
the Men, ſave that the Women are orderly attired in linnen 
embroidered with purple, and uſe no ſleeves, ſo that all 
their arms are bare. The upper part of their breaſt is 
withal expoſed. - Yet the laws of matrimony are ſevere- 
ly obſerved there; nor in the whole of their manners is 
ought more 'praiſe-worthy than this: For they are almoſt 
the only Barbarians contented with one wife, excepting a 
very few amongſt them; men of dignity Who marry di- 
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vers wives, from no wantonneſs or lubricity, but courted 
for the luſtre of their family into many allian ces. 

To the Husband the Wife tenders no dowry, but the 
Husband to the Wife. The parents and relations attend 
and declare their approbation of the Preſents; not Pre- 
ſents adapted to feminine pomp and delicacy, nor ſuch 


as ſerve to deck the new married woman, but Oxen and 


a Horſe accoutred, and a Shield, with a Javelin and 
Sword. By virtue 0 theſe gifts Y Uh is eſpouſed· She too 


on her part brings her nina ſome arms. This they 


eſteem the higheſt tie, theſe the holy myſteries, and 
matrimonial Gods. That the woman may not ſuppoſe 
herſelf free from the conſiderations of fortitude and ſight- 
ing, or exempt from the caſualties of War, the very Grft 


ſolemnities of her wedding ſerve to warn her, that ſhe 
comes to her husband as a partner in his hazards and fa- 


tigues, that ſhe is to ſuffer alike wich him, to adventure 
alike, during peace or during war. This the Oxen join- 
ed in the ſame yoke plainly . this the Horſe ready 
equipped, this the Preſent of arms. Tis thus ſhe muſt 
be content to live, thus to reſign Mas The arms which 
ſhe then receives ſhe muſt preſerve inviolate, and to her 
ſons reſtore the ſame, as preſents worthy of them, ſuch 


as their wives may er receive, and (tall ings to her 


e cot 
Tun xv therefore liver ina inte of chaſtity 


well FW T 


corrupted by no ſeducing ſhews and public diverſions, by 
no irritations from banqueting. Of learning and of any 


ſecret intercourſe by letters they are all equally ignorant, 
men and women. Amongft a people ſo numerous adul- 
tery is exceeding rare, a crime inſtantly puniſhed, and the 
puniſhment leſt to be inflicted by the husband. He, having 
cut off her hair, expells her from his houſe naked, in pre- 
ſence of her kindred, and purſues her with ſtripes throug h- 

out the village. For, to a woman who has 1 
15 perſon, no pardon is ever granted. However beau- 
tiful ſhe be, however young, however abounding in wealth, 


aà husband ſhe can never find. In truth, no body turns 


vices into mirth there, nor is the practice of corrupting 
and of yielding to corruption, called the cuſtom of the 


age. "Bette?! "ſtill do thoſe / Communities, in which none 
eat 2 | : | but 
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but Virgins matry, and where to a ſingle marriageiall their 
views and inclinations are at once odnſined. Thius as they 
have but one body and one life; they take but one hus- 
band, that bey os him they may have no thought, no 
mt * nor love him — their Husband but as 
their Marriage. To reſtrain generation and the increaſe 
of children, is r an abominable fn, as alſo to kill 
infants newly born. And more powerful with them ire 
good! manners, than with other People are gobd Laws: 
IS all their houſes the children are reared naked . 
5 naſty, and thus grow into thoſe limbs; into that bulk which 
with marvel we behold. They are all nouriſhed with - 
the milk of their own mothers, - and never ſurrendered 
to hand-maids' and nurſes. . 70 cannot dif- 
cert from the Slave by any; ſuperior delicac in rearing 
Amongſt the ſame caſtle: they promiſcuoutly live; upon 
the ſame ground they. bone bn den He; till at a 
proper age the free - born are patted from tlie ref, and 
their bravery recommend them to notice. Slow and late 
do the young Men come to the uſe of Women, and thus 
very long preſerve the vigour of youth. Neither are the 
Virgins haſtened to wed. They muſt both have the ſame 
ſprightly youth, the like flature, and marry when equal 
and able-bodied. Thus the robuſtneſs of i the parents 18 
inherited by the children. Children are holden in the 
ſame eſtimation with their Mother's Brother, as with their 
Father. Some hold this tye of blood to be moſt invio- 
{able and binding, and in receiving of hoſtages, ſuch 
pledges are moſt conſidered and claimed, as — who 
at once poſſeſs affections the moſt 9 and the 
moſt diffuſe intereſt in their family. To every Man, 
however, his own children are heirꝭ and ſucceſſors: Wills 
they make none: For want of children his next akin in- 
herits; his own Brothers, thoſe of his Father, or thoſe 
of his Mother. To ancient Men the more they abound 
in deſcendents, in relations and: afſinities, ſo much the 
more favour: and reverence accrues. From being child- 
leſs no advantage or eſtimation is derived. li 
- ALL the enmities of your houſe, decks of your Fa- 
ther or of your Kindred, you: muſt neceſſarily adopt, Wn 
well as all their friegdihips:. Neither are ſuch enmities un- 
Vol. II. 2449 TE 
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any man whatſoever, is held wicked and inhuman.” Every 
man receives every comer and treats him with” repaſts as 


appesſable and permallent: Since even for ſo great bie 
as homicide compenſation is made by a fixt number of 


ſbeep and cattle, and by it the whole family is pacified 


to content. A temper this wholſome to the , be- 


cauſe to a free nation animoſities and faction are always 


more menacing and perillous. In ſocial feaſts and deeds 
of hoſpitality no nation upon earth was ever more libe- 
ral and abounding. To refuſe admitting under your roof 


large as his ability can poſſibly furniſh. When the whole 


ſtock is conſumed, he who had treated ſo hoſpitably 


guides and accompanies his gueſt to a new ſcene of hof: 


pitality, and both proceed to the next houſe, tho neither 


of them invited. Nor avails it that they were not: They 
are there received with the ſame frankneſs and humanity. 
Between a ſtranger and an acquaintance, in diſpenſin 2 
the rules and benefits of hoſpitality, no difference is made. 
Upon your departure, if you ask any thing, tis the cuf- 
tom to grant it, and with the ſame facility they ask of 
you. In gifts they delight, but neither claim merit from 
what they give, nor own any obligation for what they 


receive. Their manner of TINY their gueſts is fa- 


miliar and kind; 

Tux moment they riſe Gon deep whicti they generally 
prolon g till late in the day, they bathe, moſt frequently 
in warm water, as in a country where the Winter is very 
long and ſevere. From bathing they ſit down to meat, 
every man apart, upon a particular ſeat, and at a ſeparate 
table. They then proceed to their affairs, all in arms, 
as in arms they no leſs frequently go to banqu et. To 
continue drinking night and day without intermiſſion, 
is a reproach to no man. Frequent then are their broils, 
as uſual amongſt men intoxicated with liquor; and ſuch 


broils rarely terminate in angry words, but for the moſt 


in maimings and {laughter. Moreover in theſe their 
Feaſts they generally deliberate about reconciling parties 
at enmity, about forming affinities, chuſing of Princes, 


and finally about peace and war. For they judge, that 
at no ſeaſon is the ſoul more open to thoughts that are 
artleſs and | upright, or more fired with ſuch as are great 


4 and 5 
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and bold. This people, of themſelves tio wiſe ſubtle or 


politic, from the arch of the place and occaſion ac- 
| quire ſtill more frankneſs to diſcloſe the moſt ſecret mo- 
tions and purpoſes of their hearts. When therefore the 
minds of all have been once laid open and declared, on 


the day following the ſeveral ſentiments are teviſed and 


canvaſſed; and to both conjunctures of time due regard 
is had. They conſult when they know not how to diſ- 
ſemble; they determine when they cannot miſtake. _ 
Fos their drink they draw a liquor from barley or 
other grain, and ferment the fame ſo as to make it re- 


ſemble Wine. Nay, they who dwell upon the bank of 
the Rhine deal in Wine. Their food is very ſimple, wild 
Fruit, freſh Veniſon, or coagulated Milk. They baniſh | 


Hunger without formality, without curious dreſſing and 


curious fare. In extinguiſhing thirſt they uſe not equal 


temperance. If you will but humour their exceſs in drink- 
ing, and ſupply them with as much as they covet, it will 
be no leſs eaſy to vanquiſh them by vices than by arms. 


Of public diverſions they have but one fort, and in all 


their meetings the ſame is ſtill exhibited. Young men, 


ſuch as make it their paſtime, fling | themſelves naked 


and dance amongſt ſharp ſwords and the deadly points 


of javelins. From habit they acquire their skill, and 


from their skill a (graceful manner; yet from bende draw 


no gain or hire: though this adventurous gayety has its 


reward, namely that of pleaſing the ſpectators. 


Wuar is marvellous, playing at Dice is one of their moſt 


ſerious employments, and even ſober they are gameſters: 
nay ſo deſperately do they venture upon the chance of 
winning or loſing, that when their whole ſubſtance is 
played away, they ſtake their Liberty and their Perſons 
upon one and the laſt throw. The loſer goes calmly into 
voluntary bondage. However younger he be, however 


ſtronger, he tamely ſuffers himſelf to be bound and ſold 


by — winner. Such is their perſeverance i in an evil courſe: 
They themſelves call it honour. Slaves of this claſs they 
exchange away in commerce, to free themſelves too from 
the ſhame of ſuch a victory. Of their other ſlaves they 
make not ſuch uſe as we do of ours, by diſtributing 


_ them the ſeveral offices and . of the 
2118 family. 
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his on, each 
a hoi aſhold. to govern... His Lord —_ bn like a Tenant, 
and obliges him to pay a quantity of grain, or of cattle, 
or of cloth. Thus far only the ſubſerviency of the llave 
extends. All the other — m A family, nat the Slaves, 
but the Wives and the Children diſcharge. To inflict ſtripes 
| upon Aa {lave » OT to put him 1 in chains, Or to doom him 
to ſevere labour, are things rarely ſeen, To kill them 
they ſometimes are wont, not through correction or go- 
8 but in heat and rage, as they would an ene- 
, fave that no vengeance or penalty follows. The 
Frecdmen very little ſurpaſs the Slaves, rarely are of mo- 
ment in the houſe, in the Community never, 2 
only ſuch nations where arbitrary dominion prevails. 
there they bear higher ſway than the freeborn, nay licher 
than the N obles. In other countries the inferior condition 
of freedmen is a proof of public liberty. « 
To the practice of uſury and of increaſing money by 
intereſt, they are ſtrangers; and hence is found a better 
guard againſt it, than if it were forbidden. They ſhift 
= land to land, and, ſtill appropriating a portion ſuitable 
to the number of hands for manuring, anon parcel out 
the whole amongſt particulars according to the condition 
and quality of each. As the plains are very ſpacious, the 
_ allotments are eaſily * Ke Every year they 2 
and cultivate a freſh, ſoil; yet ſtill there'is ground to ſpare. 
For they ſtrive not to beſtow. labour proportionable to the 
fertility — compaſs of their lands, by planting Orchards, 
by incloſing Meadows, by watering Gardens. From the 
— Corn only is exacted. Hence they quarter not the 
year into ſo. many Seaſons. |, Winter, Spring and Summer 
they underſtand, and for each have proper appellations. 
Of the name and bleſſings of n r are equally 
en Be 
performing their Funerals they ſhine no ſtate or vain 
=» "This only is carefully n that with the 
coarſes of their air men certain woods be burned. Up- 
on the funeral pile they accumulate neither apparel nor 
perfumes. Into the fire are always thrown the arms of 
che dead, and. ſometimes: his horſe. With ſods of earth: 
. en is miſal. The pomp of: tedious and 


elaborate 
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elaborate monuments they contemn, as things grievous 
to the deceaſed. Tears and wailings they ſoon diſmiſs: 
Their affliction and woe they long retain. In Women 
tis reckoned becoming to bewail their loſs, in Men to re- 
member it. O78 
Tarts is what in general we have learnt of the origi- 
nal and cuſtoms of the whole people of Germany. I ſhall 
now deduce the inſtitutions and uſages of the ſeveral Peo- 
ple, as far as they vary one from another, as alſo an ac- 
count of what nations from thence removed to ſettle them- 
ſelves in Gaul. That the Gauls were in times paſt more 
puiſſant and formidable, is related by the Prince of Au- 
thors, the deified jurius; and hence tis probable that 
they too have paſſed into Germany. For what a ſmall 
obſtacle muſt be a river to reſtrain any nation; as each 
grew more potent, from ſeizing or changing habitations, 
when as yet all habitations were common, and not parted 
or appropriated by the founding and terror of Monarchies ? 
The Region therefore between the Hercynian Foreſt and 
the Rivers Mœnus and Rhine, was occupied by the Hel- 
vetians, as was that beyond it by the Boians, both nations 
of Gaul. There ſtill remains a place called Bozemum, 
which denotes the primitive name and antiquity of the 
country, although the inhabitants have been changed. 
But whether the Araviſcans are derived from the Oſians, 
a nation of Germans paſſing into Pannonia, or the Oſians 
from the Araviſcans removing from thence into Germany, 
is a matter undecided, ſince they both ſtill uſe the lan- 
guage, the ſame cuſtoms and the ſame laws. For, as of 
old they lived alike poor and alike free, equal proved the 
_ evils and advantages on each fide the river, and common 
to both people. The Treverians and Nervians aſpire paſ- 
ſionately to the reputation of being deſcended from the 
Germans, ſince by the glory of this original they would 
eſcape all imputation of reſembling the Gauls in perſon 
and effeminacy. Such as dwell upon the bank of the 
Rhine, the Vangiones, the Tribocians, and the Nemetes, 
are without doubt all Germans. The Ubians are aſham- 
ed of their original, though they have a particular ho- 
Nour to boaſt, that of having merited an eſtabliſhment as 
a Roman Colony, and ſtill delight to be called Agrippr- 
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nenſiaus, fie the name of their founder : They indeed 
formerly came from beyond the Rhine, and, 1 the ma- 

ny proofs of their fidelity, were ſettled upon the very 

bank of the river, not to be there nb or guarded 

themſelves, but to guard and defend that bonne againſt 
the reſt of the Germans. 

Or all theſe Nations the Butavians are the moſt Genal 
in bravery. They inhabit not much territory upon the 
Rhine, but poſſeſs an Iſland in it. They were formerly 

art of the Cattans, and by means of feuds at home re- 
ta to theſe dwellings, whence they might become a 
portion of the Roman Empire. With them this honour 
ſtill remains, as alſo the memorials of their ancient aſſo- 
ciation with us: For they are not under the contempt of 
paying tribute, nor ſubject to be ſqueezed by the farmers 
of the revenue. Free from all impoſitions and payments, 
and only ſet apart for the purpoſes of fighting, they are 
reſerved wholly for the wars, in the ſame manner as a 
Magazine of weapons and armour. Under the ſame de- 
gree of homage are the Nation of the Mattiacians. For 
ſuch is the might and greatneſs of the Roman People, as 
to have carried the awe and eſteem of their Empire ag 
yond the Rhine and the ancient boundaries. Thus the 
Mattiacians living upon the oppoſite banks enjoy a ſettle- 
ment and limits of their own, yet in ſpirit and inclination 
are attached to us; in other things reſembling the Bata- 
vians, ſave that as they ſtill breathe their original air, ſtill 
poſſeſs their primitive ſoil, they are thence inſpired with 
ſuperior vigour and — Amongſt the People of 
Germany I would not reckon thoſe who occupy the Lands 
which are under decimation, though they be ſuch as dwell 
beyond the Rhine and the Danube. By ſeveral worthleſs 
and vagabond Gauls, and ſuch as poverty rendered daring, 
that Region was ſeized as one belonging to no certain 
poſſeſſor: Afterwards it became a skirt of the Empire and 
| part of a Province, u = the enlargement of our bounds 
and the extending of our garriſons and frontier. 
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Beyond theſe are the Cattans whoſe territories begin 
at the Hercynian Foreſt, and conſiſt not of ſuch wide 
and marſhy plains, as thoſe of the other Communities 
contained within the vaſt compaſs of Germany, but pro- 
? 1 3-3 1 
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| duce ranges of hills, ſuch as run lofty and contiguous for 
a long tract, then by degrees ſink and decay, Moreover 
the Hercynian Foreſt attends for a while its native Cattans 
then ſuddenly forſakes them. This People are diſtin- 
guiſhed with bodies more hardy and robuſt, compact 
limbs, ſtern countenances, and greater vigour of ſpirit. 
For Germans, they are men of much ſenſe and addreſs. 
They dignify choſen men, liſten to ſuch as are ſet over them, 
know how to preſerve their poſt, to diſcern occaſions, 
to rebate their own ardour and impatience, how to em- 
ploy the day, how to entrench themſelves by night. They 
account fortune amongſt things ſlippery and uncertain, 
but bravery amongſt ſuch as are never-failing and ſecure; 
and, what is exceeding rare nor ever to be learnt but by 
a wholſome courſe of diſcipline, in the conduct of the 
General they repoſe more aſſurance than in the ſtrength 
of the army. Their whole forces conſiſt of foot, who 
beſides their arms carry likewiſe inſtruments of iron and 
their proviſions. You may ſee other Germans proceed 
equipped to battle, but the Cattans ſo as to conduct a 
war. They rarely venture upon excurſions or caſual en- 
counters, It is in truth peculiar to cavalry, ſuddenly to 
conquer, or ſuddenly to fl. Such haſte and velocity ra- 
ther reſembles fear. Patience and deliberation are more 
akin to intrepidity. 4/0, RISeLo. ot 2 5 
Mok ROVER a cuſtom, practiſed indeed in other na- 
tions of Germany, yet very rarely and confined only to 
particulars more daring than the reſt, prevails amongſt the 
Cattans by univerſal conſent. As ſoon as they arrive to 
maturity of years, they let their hair and beards continue 
to grow, nor till they have ſlain an enemy do they ever 
lay aſide this form of countenance by vow ſacred to va- 
lour. Over the blood and ſpoil of a foe they make bare 
their face. They alledge, that they have now acquitted 
themſelves of the debt and duty contracted by their birth, 
and rendered themſelves worthy of their country, worthy 
of their parents. Upon the ſpiritleſs, cowardly and un- 
warlike, ſuch deformity of viſage ſtill remains. All the 
moſt brave likewiſe wear an iron ring (a mark of great 
diſhonour this in that Nation) and retain it as a chain, 
till by killing an enemy they become releaſed. Many of — 
8 1 the | 
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the Cattans delight always to bear this terrible aſpect, and, 


when grown white through age, become awful and con- 
ſpicuous by ſuch marks both to the enemy and their own 
countrymen. By them in all engagements the firſt aſſault 
is made: Of them the front of the battle is always com- 
poſed, as men who in their looks are ſingular and tremen- 
dous. For even during peace they abate nothing in the 
grimneſs and horror of their countenance. They have no 
houſe to inhabit, no land to cultivate, nor any domeſtic 
charge or care. With whomſoever they come to ſojourn, 
by him they are maintained, always very prodigal of the 
ſubſtance of others, always deſpiſing what is their own, 


till the feebleneſs of old age overtakes them, and renders 


them unequal to the efforts of ſuch rigid braver. 
Nxxx to the Cattans dwell the Uſipians and Tencte 

rians, upon the Rhine now running in a channel uni- 

form and certain, ſuch as ſuffices for a boundary. The 


Tencterians, beſides their wonted glory in war, ſurpaſs in 


the ſervice and diſcipline of their cavalry. Nor do the 
Cattans derive higher applauſe from their foot than the 
Tencterians from their horſe. Such was the order eſta- 
bliſned by their forefathers, and what their poſterity ſtill 
purſue. From riding and exerciſing of horſes their chil- 
dren borrow their paſtimes, in this exerciſe the young men 
find matter for emulating one another, and in this the 


old men take pleaſure to perſevere. Horſes are by the 


father bequeathed as part of his houſhold and family, hor- 
ſes are conveyed amongſt the rights of ſucceſſion, and as 
ſuch the ſon receives them, but not the eldeſt ſon, like 
other effects, by priority of birth, but he who happens to 


be ſignal in boldneſs and ſuperior in war. 


ConTicuous to the Tencterians formerly dwelt 3 
Bructerians, in whoſe room 'tis ſaid the Chamavians and 
Angrivarians are now ſettled, they who expulſed and al- 


moſt extirpated the Bructerians with the concurrence of 


the neighbouring nations, whether in deteſtation of their 
arrogance, or allured by the love of ſpoil, or through the 
ſpecial fayour of the Gods towards us Romans. They in 


truth even vouchſafed to gratify us with the fight of the 


battle. In it there fell above ſixty thouſand fouls, with- 


out a blow ſtruck by the Romans, but, what is a circum- 
4 ſtance 
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ſtance ftill more glorious, fell to furniſh them with a ſpee- 
tacle of joy and recreation. May the Gods continue and 
perpetuate. amongſt theſe nations, if not any love for us, 
yet by all means this their animoſity and hate towards each 
other: Since whilſt the deſtiny of the Empire thus urges 
it, fortune cannot more ſignally befriend us than in ſowing 


ſtrife amongſt our foes. 3. ret 
FT RE Angrivarians and Chamavians are encloſed be- 
hind by the Dulgibinians and Chaſuarians, and by other 
nations not ſo much noted: before, the Friſians face them. 
The country of Friſia is divided into two, called the greater 
and lefler, according to the meaſure of their ſtrength. 
Both nations ſtretch-along the Rhine quite to the Ocean, 
and ſurround vaſt lakes ſuch as once have borne Roman 
Fleets. We have moreover even ventured out from thence 
into the Ocean, and upon its coaſts common fame has 
reported the Pillars of HERE s to be ſtill ſtanding: 
whether it be that HERCULES eyer viſited theſe parts, or 
that to his renowned name we are wont to aſcribe what- 
ever is grand and glorious every where. Neither did 
DRUSUS. who made the attempt, want boldneſs to purſue 
it: but the roughneſs of the Ocean withſtood him, nor 
would ſuffer diſcoveries to be made about itſelf no more 
than about HERCULES. Thenceforward the enterprize 
Was dropped: Nay more pious and reverential it ſeemed, 
to believe the marvellous feats of the Gods than to know 


* 


and to prove them. 


HTH ERTO I have been deſcribing Germany towards 
the Weſt. To the Northward it winds away with an im- 
menſe compaſs. And firſt of all occurs the Nation of the 
Chaucians, who though they begin immediately at the 
confines of the Friſians, and occupy part of the ſhore, 
extend ſo far as to border upon all the ſeveral people 
whom I have already recounted, till at laſt, by a circuit 
they reach quite to the boundaries of the Cattans. A 
Region ſo vaſt the Chaucians do not only poſſeſs but fill; 
a people of all the Germans the moſt noble, ſuch as 
would rather maintain their grandeur by juſtice than 
violence. They hve in repoſe, retired from broils abroad, 
void of avidity to poſſeſs more, free from a ſpirit of domi- | 
neering over others. They provoke no wars, they ravage 
Vol. IL es -.-; no 
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no counties, they purſue no plunder. Of their ewe} 
and power the chief evidence ariſes from hence, that, 
without wronging or oppreſſing others, they are come to 
be ſuperior to all. Vet they are all ready to arm, and 
if an exigency require, armies are preſently raiſed, pow- 
erful 20 abounding as they are in men and horſes; and 
even when they are quiet and their weapons laid aide, 
their credit and name continue equally high. _ 
Aloxò the fide of the Chaucians and Cattans dwell 
the Cheruſcans, a people who finding no enemy to rouſe 
them, were enfeebled by a peace over laſting and uni- 
form, but ſuch as they failed not to nouriſh. A conduct 
which proved more pleaſing than ſecure; ſince treacherous 
is that repoſe which you enjoy amongſt neighbours that 
are very powerful and very fond of rule and maſterſhip. 
When recourſe is once had to the ſword, modeſty and 
fair dealing will be vainly pleaded by the weaker; names 
theſe which are always aſſumed by the ſtronger. Thus 
the Cheruſcans, they who formerly bore the character 
of Good and Upright, are now called Cowards and Fools, 
and the fortune of the Cattans who ſubdued them, grew 
immediately to be Wiſdom. In the ruin of the Cheruſ- 
cans the Foſians alſo their neighbours were involved, and 
in their calamities bore an equal ſhare, though in their 
proſperity they had been weaker and leſs confidered. 

IN the ſame winding tract of Germany live the Cim- 
brians cloſe to the Ocean, a Community now very ſmall, 
but great in fame. Nay of their ancient renown many 
and extenſive are the traces and monuments ſtill remain- | 
ing, even their entrenchments upon either ſhore, ſo vaſt 
in compaſs that from thence you may even now meaſure 
the greatneſs and numerous bands of that people, and aſ- 
ſent to the account of an army ſo mighty. It was on 
the fix hundred and fortieth year of Rome, when of the 
arms of the Cimbrians the firſt mention was made, during 
the Conſulſhip of carciiivs METELLUs and PAPIRIUS 
carpo. If from that time we count to the ſecond 
Conſulſhip of the Emperor Tz ajan, the interval com- 
prehends near two hundred and ten years, ſo long have 
we been conquering Germany. In a courſe of time ſo 
vaſt between theſe two periods, „many have been the 
ä a blows 
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blows and diſaſters ſuffered on each fide. In truth nei- 
ther from the Samnites, nor from the Carthaginians, nor 
from both Spains, nor from all the nations of Gaul have 
we received more frequent checks and alarms; nor even 
from the Parthians: For, more vigorous and invincible is 
the Liberty of the Germans than the Monarchy of the Ar- 
ſacides. Indeed, what has the power of the Eaſt to al- 
ledge to our diſhonour, but the fall of cxassus, that 
power which was itſelf overthrown and abaſed by VE N. 
TID1US, with the loſs of the great King racorus be- 
reſt of his life? But by the Germans the Roman People 
have been bereft of five Armies all commanded by Con- 
ſuls; by the Germans the Commanders of theſe Armies, 
CARBO, and CASSIUS, | and SCAURUS AURELIUS, | and 
SERVIEIUS' CAEPIO, as allo MARCUS MANLIUS, were 
all routed or taken: By the Germans even the Emperor 
AUGusTUs was' bereft of varus and three Legions. 
Nor without difficulty and loſs 'of men were they de- 
feated by AUS MARIUs in Italy, or by the deified ju- 
LiUs in Gaul, or by DRUSUS Or TIBERIUS or GE RM A= 
ius in their native territories. Soon after, the mighty 
menaces of CALTIGULA' againſt them ended in mockery 
and deriſion. Thenceforward they continued quiet, till 
taking advantage of our domeſtic: diviſion and civil wars, 
they ſtormed and ſeized the winter entrenchments of the 
Legions, and aimed at the dominion of Gaul; from whence 
they were once more expulſed, and in the times preceding 
the On we gained a d over them rather than 
a victory. Fan + | 
I muſt now Steed: to pede of the Suevians, 1 are 

not, like the Cattans and Tencterians, comprehended in 
2 ſingle People, but divided into ſeveral Nations all bear- 
ing diſtinct names, tho in general they are intitled Sue- 
vians, and occupy” the larger ſhare of Germany. This 
People are remarkable fora peculiar cuſtom, that of twiſt- 
ing their hair and binding it up ina knot. *Tis thus the 
Suevians are diſtinguiſhed from the other Germans, thus 
the free Suevians fem their Slaves. In the other Nations, 
whether from alliance of blood with the Suevians, or, as 
is uſual, from imitation, this practice is alſo found, 


rarely, and never exceeds the years of youth. The 808 
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vians even when theif hair is white througli age, conti- 


nue to raiſe it backwards in a manner ſtern andidtaring, 
and often tie it upon the top of their head only. That 
of their Princes is more accurately diſpoſed, and ſo far 
they ſtudy: to appear agreeable and comely, but without 


any culpable intention. For by it they mean not to make 
love or to incite it: They thus dreſs when proceeding to 


war, and deck their heads ſo as to add to helge egi 


and terror in the eyes of the enemy. 1 
Or all the Suevians the Seminones/ recount e PE 


to be the moſt ancient and noble. The belief of £ 


their antiquity is confirmed by religious myſteries. At 


a ſtated time of the year, all the ſeveral people deſcended 
from the ſame ſtock, aſſemble by their deputies in a wood 
conſecrated by the idolatries of their forefathers; and by 


ſuperſtitious awe in times of old. There by publicly ſa - 
crificing a Man ory begin the horrible ſolemnity of their 


barbarous worſhip. To this Grove another ſort of reve- 
rence is alſo id. No one enters it otherwiſe than bound 
with ligatures, thence profeſſing his ſubordination and 
meanneſs, and the power of the Deity there. If he fall 
down, he is not permitted to riſe or be raiſed, but grovels 


along upon the ground. And of all heir ſuperſtition 


this 1s the drift and tendency, that from this place the 
Nation drew. their, original, that here God, the ſupreme 
Governor of the world, reſides, and that all things elſe 
whatſoever are ſubject to him and bound to obey him. 


The potent condition of the Semnones has increaſed their 


influence and authority, as they inhabit an hundred towns; 
and from the largeneſs of their Community it comes, that 


they hold themſelves for the head of the Suevians. 


Wuar on the contrary ennobles the Langobards is the 
Crnallels of their number, for that they, who are ſur- 
rounded with very many and very powerful Nations, de- 
rive their ſecurity from no obſequiouſneſs or plying, but 
from the dint of battle and adventurous deeds. There 
follow in order the Reudignians, and Aviones, and An- 
gles, and Varinians, and Eudoſes, and Suardones and 
Nuithones, all defended by Rivers or Foreſts. Nor in 
one of theſe Nations does ought remarkable occur, only 
that they W join in the worſhip of Herthum, that 


4 8 is 


is to ſay, the M6ther Earth. Her they believe to inter- 
oſe in the affairs: of Men, and to viſit Countries. In an 
Iſland of tlie Ocean ſtands the Wood Caſtum in it is a 
Chariot dedicated to the Goddeſs, covered over with a 
curtain, and permitted to be touched by none but the 
Prieſt. Whenever the Goddeſs enters this her holy Ve- 
hicle, he perceives her, and with profound veneration at- 
tends the motion of the Chariot, which is always drawn 
by yoked Cows. Then tis that days of rejoicing always 
enſue, and in all places whatſoever which ſhe deſcends to 
honour with a viſit and her company, Feaſts and Recre- 
ation abound. They go not to war; they touch no arms; 
faſt laid up is every hoſtile weapon; Peace and repoſe 
are then only known, then only beloved, till to the Tem- 
ple the fame Prieſt reconducts the Goddeſs when well tired 
with the converſation of mortal beings. Anon the Cha- 
riot is waſhed and purified in a ſecret lake, as alſo the cur- 
tains, nay the Deity herſelf too, if you chuſe to believe it. 
In this office tis ſlaves who miniſter, and they are forth- 
with doomed to be ſwallowed up in the ſame lake. Hence 
all men are poſſeſſed with myſterious terror, as well as 
with a holy ignorance what that muſt be which none ſee 
but ſuch as are immediately to periſh. Moreover this 
quarter of the Suevians ſtretches to the middle of Ger- 
many. 1 2 10 JJ ( 5 
IT ER Community next adjoining is that of the Hermon- 
durians (that I may now follow the courſe of the Danube, 
as a little before I did that of the Rhine) a People this 
faithful to the Romans. So that to them alone of all the 
Germans commerce is permitted, not barely upon the bank 
of the Rhine, but more extenſively, and even in that 
glorious Colony in the Province of Rhœtia. They travel 
every where at their own diſcretion and without a guard; 
and when to other Nations we ſhew no more than our arms 
and encampments, to this People we throw open our hou- 
ſes and dwellings, as to men who have no longing to poſ- 
ſeſs them. In the territories of the Hermondurians riſes 
the Elbe, a river very famous and formerly well known to 
us; at preſent we only hear it named. 7: 8 WR 
-  CLost by the Hermondurians reſide the Nariſcans, and 
next to them the Marcomanians and Quadians. Amongſt 
Vol. II. TEE << theſe 
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theſe the Marcomanians' are moſt: ſignal in Sides and r re- 
nown; nay their habitation itſelf they acquired by their 


bravery, as from thence they formerly expulſed the Boians. 


Nor do the Nariſcans or Quadians degenerate in ſpirit. 


Now this is as it were the frontier of Germany, as far 
as Germany is waſhed by the Danube. To the times 
withi n our memory the Marcomanians and Quadians 
were governed by Kings, who were natives of their own, 


deſcended from the noble line of uA ROBODPUUS and ru 
| DRUS. At preſent they are even ſubject to ſuch as are 


foreigners. But the whole ſtrength and ſway of their 


_ Kings is derived from the authority of the Romans. From 
our arms they rarely receive m__ ey from our 3 _ 


frequently. a fb 

No leſs bre are the ben vedhde beyond chem; 
namely the Marſignians, the Gothinians, the Oſians and 
the Burians, who altogether encloſe the Marcomanians 


and Quadians behind. Of thoſe the Marſignians and the 


Burians in ſpeech and dreſs reſemble the Suevians. From 


the Gallic language ſpoken by the Gothinians, and from 
that of Pannonia by the Ofians, it is manifeſt that nei- 
ther of theſe people are Germans, as it is alſo from their 


bearing to pay tribute. Upon them as upon aliens their 
tribute is impoſed, partly by the Sarmatians, partly by the 
Quadians. The Gothininds, to on ue their diſgrace, are 


forced to labour in the iron- mines. By all theſe ſeveral 


Nations but little level country is poſſeſſed: They are 
ſeated amongſt foreſts, and upon the ridges and declivi- 
ties of mountains. For, Suevia is parted by a continual 
ridge of mountains, beyond which live many ” diſtin Na- 
tions. Of theſe the Lygians are moſt numerous and ex- 
tenfive, and ſpread into ſeveral Communities, "Twill 
ſuffice to mention the moſt puiflant, even the Arians; ; 


Helvicones, Manimians, Elyſians and Naharvalians. A- 


mongft the Naharvalians is ſhewn a Grove ſacred to de- 
votion extremely ancient. Over it a Prieſt preſides ap- 
parelled like a Woman; but according to the explication 


of the Romans, tis Caſtor and Pollux who are here wor- 


: ſhipped. This Divinity is named Alcis. There are indeed 


no images here, no traces of an extraneous ſuperſtition: | 


Yet their devotion is 2 to young Men and to Bro- 
| 2 : | thers. 
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; threes, No the Arians, beſides cheat forces, in which 
they ſur paſs the ſeveral Nations juſt recounted, are in their 
perſons fterh and truculent, and even humour and im- 


prove their natural grimnefs and ferocity by art and time. 


They wear black ſhields, their bodies are painted black, 


they chuſe dark nights for engaging, in battle, and by 
the very awe and ahaftly: hue of their army, ſtrike the 


enemy with dread, ab none can bear this their aſpect ſo 


ſurprizing and as it were quite infernal. For, in all bat- 


tles the eyes are vanquiſhed furt. Beyond the L 


dwell the Gothones under the rule of a King, and thence — 
held in fubjeion ſomewhat ſtricter than the other Ger- 


man Nations, yet not ſo ſtrict as to extinguith all their 


_ liberty, Immediately adjoining are the Rugians 
movians upon the coaſt of the Ocean, and of theſe ſe- 
veral Nations the Characteriſtics are a round Shield, a 
ſhort Sword and kingly Government. 


VNꝝxxr occur the Communities of dae Cad : 
in the Ocean itſelf, and beſides their ſtrength in men and 
arms, very powerful at fea. The form of their veſſelss 


varies thus far from ours, that they have prows at each 


end, ſo as to be always ready to row to ſhore without 
turning; nor are they moved 3 fails, nor on their ſides 
have benches of oars placed, but the rowers ply here and 
there in all parts of the ſhip alike, as in {ome rivers is done, 
and change their oars from place to Place, juſt as they 

ſhiſt their courſe hither or thither-. To wealth alſo, 
amongſt them, great veneration is paid, and thence af. 
gle ruler governs them, without all teſtriction of power, 
and exacting unlimited obedience. - Neither here, as 


amongſt other Nations of Germany, are arms ufed indif- 


terently by all, but ſhut up and warded under the care 
of a particular keeper, who in truth too is always a Slave: 


Since from all ſudden invaſions and attacks from their 
foes the Ocean protects them: Beſides that armed bands, 


when they are not employed, grow eaſily debauched and 
tumultuous. The truth is, it ſuits not the intereſt of an 
arbitrary Prince, to truſt the care and power of arms ei- 


- ther with a Nobleman or with a Freeman, or indeed with 


any man above the condition of a Slave. 
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_  Bxyond. the Suiones is another ſea, one very heavy 
and almoſt void of agitation; and by it the whole globe 
is thought to be bounded and invironed,; for that the 
reflection of the ſun, after his ſetting, continues till his 
riſing, ſo bright as to darken the ſtars. To this, popular 
opinion has added, that the tumult alſo of his emerging 
from the ſea is heard, that forms divine are then ſeen; 
as likewiſe the rays about his head. Only thus far ex- 
tend the limits of nature, if what fame ſays be true. 
Upon the right of the Suevian ſea the Æſtyan Nations 
reſide, who uſe the ſame cuſtoms and; attire with the 
Suevians; their language more reſembles that of Bri- 
tain. They worſhip the Mother of the Gods. As the 
Characteriſtic of their national Superſtition, they wear 

the Images of wild boars. This alone ſerves them for 
arms, this is the ſafeguard of all, and by this every wor- 
ſhipper of the Goddeſs is ſecured even amidſt his foes. 
Rare amongſt them is the uſe of weapons of Iron, but 
frequent that of Clubs. In producing of grain and the 
other fruits of the earth they labour with more aſſiduity 
and patience than is ſuitable to the uſual lazineſs of Ger- 
mans. Nay they even ſearch the deep, and of all the 

reſt are the only people who gather Amber. They call 
it Claſing, and find it amongſt the ſhallows and upon 
the very ſhore. But, according to the ordinary incuri- 
oſity and ignorance of Barbarians, they have neither learnt, 
nor do they enquire, what is its nature, or from what 
cauſe it is produced. In truth it lay long neglected 
amongſt the other groſs diſcharges of the ſea, till from 
our luxury it gained a name and value. To themſelves 
it is of no uſe: They gather it rough, they expoſe it in 
pieces coarſe and unpoliſhed, and for it receive a price 
with wonder. You would however conceive it to be a 
liquor iſſuing from trees, for that in the tranſparent ſub- 
Nance are often ſeen birds and other animals, ſuch as at 
firſt ſtuck in the ſoft gum, and by it, as it hardned, be- 
came quite encloſed, _ I am apt to believe that, as in the 
receſſes of the Eaſt are found Woods and Groves dropping 
frankincenſe and balms, ſo in the Iſles and Continent of 
the Weſt ſuch gums arę extracted by the force and proxi- 
mity of the ſun, at firſt liquid and flowing into the 1 
2 | | ca, 
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ſea, then thrown by winds and waves upon the oppoſite 
ſhore. If you try the nature of amber by the application 
of fire, it kindles like a torch and feeds a thick and un- 
ctuous flame very high ſcented, and preſently becomes 
glutinous like pitch or rofin. 3 23 
' Uron the Suiones border the people Sitones, and, agree- 
ing with them in all other things, differ from them in 
one, that here the Sovereignty is exerciſed by a Woman. 
So notoriouſly do they degenerate not only from a ſtate of 
Liberty, but even below a ſtate of Bondage. Here end 
the territories of the Suevians. Whether amongſt the Sar- 
matians or the Germans I ought to account the Peucinians, 
the Venedians, and the Fennians, is what I cannot de- 
termine, though the Peucinians, whom ſome call Baſ- 
ſtarnians, ſpeak the ſame language with the Germans, uſe 
the ſame attire, build like them, and live like them, 
in that dirtineſs and ſloth ſo common to all. Somewhat 
they are corrupted into the faſhion of the Sarmatians by 
the intermarriages of the principal fort with that Nation : 
From whence the Venedians have derived very many of 
their cuſtoms and a great reſemblance. For they are con- 
tinually traverſing and infeſting with robberies all the fo- 
reſts and mountains lying between the Peucinians and 
Fennians. Yet they are rather reckoned amongſt the 
Germans, for that they have fixt houſes, and carry 
| ſhields, and prefer travelling on foot, and excell in 
ſwiftneſs. Uſages theſe all widely differing from thoſe 
of the Sarmatians, who live on horſe-back and dwell in 
waggons. > 5 
In wonderful ſavageneſs live the Nation of the Fen- 
nians, and in beaſtly poverty, deſtitute of arms, of horſes, 
and of homes; their food the common herbs; their ap- 
parel, skins; their bed, the earth; their only hope in 
their arrows, which for want of iron they point with bones. 
Their common ſupport they have from the chace, women 
as well as men; for with theſe the former wander up 
and down, and crave a portion of the prey. Nor other 
| ſhelter have they even for their babes, againſt the violence 
of tempeſts and ravening beaſts, than to cover them with 
the branches of trees twiſted together: This a reception 
for the old men, and hither reſort the young. Such a 
Vo I. II. . Uuuu condition 
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condition they judge more happy than the * oc 
pation of cultivating the ground, than the labour of 
rearing houſes, than the agitations of hope and fear at- 
tending the defence of their own property or the ſeizing 
that of others. Secure againſt the deſigns of men, ſecure 
againſt the malignity of the Gods, they have accompliſhed 
athing of infinite ys that to them nothing remains 
even to be wiſhed. 11 
W nar further accounts we hive are fabulous, as that 
the Helluſians and Oxiones have the countenances and 
aſpect of men with the bodies and limbs of lavage beaſts. 
This, as a thing about which I have no certain informa- 
tion I ſhall leave Kees „ 
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To His GRACE 
1 OH N 


DUKE of ARGYLL 


AND 


GREENWICH. 


1 LOFRY, 


= Y never yet denying me e any favour, Your 
Ml Grace has only taught me a confident ha- 
bit of ſtill preſuming upon future con- 
deſcenſion, and the ſame ſucceſs. Hence 
— = I hope to be pardoned, even for my va- 
N in he 6-1 as I do to the world, that I can boaſt 
of Your Grace as my Patron and my Friend, ſuch a 
Friend as the world will allow never to have been ex- 


cceded in acts of friendſhip. 
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DEDICATION 


From the fame-vattity,. but vanity; accompanied with 


faithful affection, I am ambitious of having Your Name 


ſtand in my Works as long as any Work of mine re- 
mains. Indulge me, My Lord, in gratifying this pleaſing 
ambition, and favourably accept a Deditation which en- 


tirely comes from the heart: nor indeed is any Dedica- 
tion which does not, worthy of * 


. As therefore the e Treatiſes one ſo charming 


and inſtructive, is in the original confecrated to the me- 


mory of the excellent A R LA, that polite and moſt 
accompliſhed Patrician, that. Great Commander, Great- 
Stateſman, and which is above all, that Great honeſt Man: 


Be it henceforth in Engliſh, from a juſt reſemblance of 
characters, for ever ſacred to the Name and Perſon of 


the Duke of Argyll, as well as a public, J hope a laſt- 
ing teſtimony, with what high, and ſincere regard, I ever 


M Y L ORD, 
' Your Grace's miirely devoted, 


Humble Servant, © 
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—2] MONGST the Ancients it was common 


3 
7 
9 


to tranſmit to poſterity the characters and 
exploits of memorable men: Nor in truth 
in our own times has the age, howeyer 
indifferent about what concerns itſelf, fail- 
f ed to obſerve the like uſage, whenever 
any ſpirit eminent for great and ſignal virtue has vanquiſh- 
ed and triumphed over the blindneſs of ſuch as cannot di- 
ſtinguiſh right from wrong, as well as over the ſpite of 
malignants; for, ſpite and blindneſs are evils common to 
great States and to ſmall. But, as in thoſe early times 
there was found greater propenſity to feats of renown, and 
/ more ſcope to perform them ; ſo whoever excelled in a 


happy genius was naturally led to diſplay the merits and 
memory of the virtuous dead, without all view to court 
favour, or to gain advantages, but only by the motives 
and recompence flowing from a benevolent and conſcien- 
tious mind. Indeed there were ſeveral who, in recount- 
Ing their own lives, concluded, that they thence ſhewed 
rather a confidence in their own integrity and demeanour 
than any mark of arrogance, Neither was the account 
which xUTILIus and SCAURUS gave of themſelves, thence 
the leſs credited or the more cenſured. So true it is, that 
the ſeveral virtues are beſt underſtood and moſt prized, 
during the ſame times in which they are moſt eaſily pro- 
duced. But to my ſelf, who am going to relate the Life 
of a perſon deceaſed, I find pardon neceſſary; which 1 
Vol. II. . ſhould 
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ſhould not have asked, were I not about to revive and 
traverſe times ſo ſanguinary, and baneful to all virtue. 
Wr find it recorded, that for celebrating the praiſes 
of PAETUS THRASEA, ARULENUS RUSTICUS ſuffered 
a deadly doom, as did HERENN1Us SENEC1O for thoſe 
of HELVIDIUS PRISCUs. Nor upon the perſons of the 
Authors only was this cruelty inflicted, but alſo upon the 
Books themſelves ; ſince to the Triumvirate of Juſtice or- 
ders were ſent, that in the Forum and place of popular 
Elections the Works of men fo illuſtrious for parts and 
genius ſhould be burned. Yes, -in this very fire they ima- 


. gined, that they ſhould aboliſn the voice and utterance of 


the Roman People, with the liberty of the Senate, and all 
the ideas and remembrances of humankind. For, they 
had beſides expelled all the profeſſors of Philoſophy, and 
driven every laudable Science into exile, that nought 
which was worthy and honeſt might any where be ſeen. 
Mighty ſurely was the teſtimony which we gave of our 
patience; and as our forefathers had beheld the ultimate 
conſummation of Liberty, ſo did we of Bondage, ſince 
through dread of informers and inquiſitions of State, we 
were bereft of the common intercourſe of ſpeech and at- 


tention. Nay, with our utterance we had likewiſe loſt 


our memory, had it been equally in our power to forget 
as to be filent. | i Wh N 

No indeed at length our ſpirit returns. Yet, though 
from the firſt dawn of this very happy age begun by the 
reign of VE RV, he blended together two things once 


found irreconcilable, public Liberty and ſovereign Power; 


and though Tx 4Jjan his adopted Succeſſor be daily aug- 
menting the felicity of the State; infomuch that for the 
general ſecurity not only hopes and vows are conceived, - 
but even firm aſſurance follows theſe vows, and their full 
accompliſhment is ſeen; fuch however is the frailty of 


man and its effects, that much more ſlow is the progreſs + 


of the remedies than of the evils ; and as human bodies 
_ attain their growth by tedious degrees, and are ſubject to 
be deſtroyed in an inftant, fo it is much eaſier to ſuppreſs 
than to revive the efforts of Genius and Study. For, 
upon the mind there ſteals a pleaſure even in ſloth and 
remiſſneſs, and that very inactivity which was " jar 
wille 2 EY, | ated, 
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hated, is at laſt loved. Will it not be found that during 
a courſe of fifteen years, (a mighty ſpace in the age of 


mortal man) numbers periſhed through fortuitous diſaſters, 


and all men noted for promptneſs and ſpirit were cut off 


by the cruelty of the Emperor? Few we are who have 


elcaped; and if I may ſo ſpeak, we have ſurvived not only 


others but even ourſelves, when from the middle of our 


life ſo many years were rent; whence from being young 
we are arrived at old age, from being old we are nigh 
come to the utmoſt verge of mortality, all in a long courſe 
of awful filence. I ſhall however find no cauſe of regret 
from having framed an hiftorical deduction of our former 


bondage, as alſo a teſtimony of the public bleſſings which 
at preſent we enjoy; though, in doing it, my ſtile be 


negligent and unpoliſhed. To the honour of acricoLa 


my Wife's Father, this preſent Book is in the mean time 


dedicated, and, as tis a declaration of filial duty and af- 
fection, will thence be commended, at leaſt excuſed. 


ent and illuſtrious Colony of Forojulium, and both 
his grandfathers were Procurators to the Emperors; a dig- 
nity peculiar to the Equeſtrian Order. His father juLIus 


GRAECINUS was a Senator, and noted for Eloquence and 


Philoſophy. By theſe his virtues he earned the wrath of 


CC ALIGUUILA. For, he was by him ordered to accuſe MA R- 
cus SILANUS, and put to death for refuſing. His mo- 
ther was JULIA PRO C ILL, a Lady of fingular chaſtity. 
Under her eye and tender care he was reared, and ſpent 
his childhood and youth in the continual purſuit and cul- 
tivation of worthy accompliſhments. What guarded him 


from the allurements of the vicious (beſides his own vir- 


tuous diſpoſition and natural innocence) was, that for 
the ſeat and nurſery of his ſtudies, whilſt yet very little, 


he had the City of MarsEILLEs, a place well tempered 


and framed, as in it all the politeneſs of the Greeks and 
all the Provincial parſimony are blended together. I re- 
member he was wont to declare, that in his early youth 


he ſtudied. Philoſophy. and the Law) with more avidity 


than was allowable to a Roman and a. Senator, till the 


diſcretion of his mother checked his ſpirit | engaged with 


paſſion 
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INA UsS juris A0 RICO ILA was born in the anci- 
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paſſion and ardor in the purfuit. In truth, his ſu n | 


and elevated genius thirſted, with more vehemence than 
_ caution, after the lovelineſs and luſtre of a name and re- 
nown ſo mighty and ſublime. Reaſon and age after- 
wards qualified his heat; and, what is a task extremely 
hard, he ſatisfied himſelf with a limited meaſure of Phi- 
lofophy. - i 1th6.. 
Tux firſt rudiments of war he learnt in Britain, un- 
der that prudent and vigilant Commander s uE TON IusS 
 PAULINUS, by whom he was choſen and diſtinguiſhed 
as his domeſtic companion. Neither did aGr1cor a be- 
have licentiouſly, after the manner of young men, who 
turn warfare into riot, nor aſſumed the title and office 
of a Tribune without the ſufficiency, in order to uſe it 
ſlothfully in feats of pleaſure and abſence from duty, but 
to know the Province, to be known to the Army, to 
learn of ſuch as had experience, to follow ſuch as were 
worthy and brave, to ſeek for no exploits for oſtentation, 
to refuſe none through fear, and in all his purſuits was 
_ equally zealous and active. Indeed at no time had 
Britain been under greater combuſtions, nor our affairs 
there more precarious. Our Veterans were ſlaughtered, 
our Colonies burned down, our Armies ſurprized and taken. 
At that juncture the ſtruggle was for life, afterwards for 
victory. Now though all theſe affairs were. tranſacted 
by the counſels and conduct of another'than acricoLa, 
and though the ſtreſs of the whole, with the glory of 
recovering the Province, accrued to the General; they all 
however proved to the young man matters of skill, of 
experience and ſtimulation; and there ſeized his foul a 
paſſiion for military glory, a ſpirit diſguſtful to the times, 
when of men ſignally eminent a malignant opinion was 
entertained, and when as much peril aroſe from a great 
character as from a bad. ie ihn rio os 
DzrarTING from hence to Rome for the exerciſe of 
public dignities, he there married DOMITIA DECIDIANA, 
a Lady fplendid in her deſcent, and to him who was aſpir- 
ing to higher honours this marriage proved a great orna- 
ment and ſupport. In marvellous unanimity they alſo lived, 
in a courſe of mutual tenderneſs and mutual preference; 


a temper commendable in both, only that the praiſe of 


a good wife riſes in proportion to the contumely of a bad. 
His lot as Queſtor fell upon Aſia, where he had 841 
viUs TITIANUs for Proconſul. But neither the Pro- 
vince nor the Proconſul corrupted his probity, though 
the country was very rich, nay prepared as a prey for men 
corruptly diſpoſed; and T1TIAaNUs, a man bent upon all 
acts of rapine, was ready, upon the ſmalleſt encourage- 
ment, to have purchaſed a mutual connivance in iniquity. | 
In Afia he was enriched by the birth of a daughter, tend- 
ing at once to his conſolation and the ſupport of his fa- 
mily; for the ſon born to him before, he'very ſoon loſt. 

The interval between his bearing the office of Queſtor 
and that of Tribune of the People, and even the year 
of his Tribuneſhip, he paſſed in repoſe and inactivity, 
as well aware of the ſpirit of the times under nz Ro, when 
ſloth and heavineſs ſerved for wiſdom. With the like in- 
dolence he held the Prztorſhip, and in the fame quiet 
and filence, For upon him the juriſdiction of that dig- 
nity fell not. The public paſtimes and the empty gaieties 
of the office, he exhibited according to the rules of good 
ſenſe and to the meaſure of his wealth, in a manner tho 
remote from prodigality, yet deſerving popular applauſe. 
As he was next appointed by GaLBa to make reſearch 
into the gifts and oblations appertaining to the Temples, 
he proceeded with fuch diligence and an examination fo 
ſtrict, that the State ſuffered from no ſacrilege fave that 
of NE R. en It be 

In the year following he ſuffered a grievous blow in 
his ſpirit and family. For, oTHo's Fleet, which conti- 
nued roving upon the coaſt and purſuing rapine, whilſt 
they were ravaging Intemelium (a part of Liguria) ſlew 
the Mother of 401 oA upon her eſtate there, and plun- 
dered the eſtate itſelf with a great part of her treaſure, 
which had indeed proved the cauſe of the murder. As 
he therefore went from Rome to ſolemnize her Funeral, 
he had tidings upon the road that vESPVBASI AN was pur- 
ſuing the Sovereignty, and inſtantly eſpouſed his party. 
In the beginning of this reign all the exerciſe of power 
and the government of the City, were intirely in the - 
hands of Mu'cianus; for, 'DoMITIAN was yet extreme- 
ly young, and, of the Imperial fortune of his father, aſ- 
Vol. II. J 
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ſumed nothing a then ©ilicicade: for! n. 
Mvucianus, who had diſpatched aG@ricora to levy. 
forces, and found him to have acted in that truſt with 
uprightneſs and magnanimity, preferred him to the com- 
mand of the twentieth 1 as ſoon as he was in- 
formed that he who commanded it before was engaged 
in ſeditious practices. Indeed that Legion had with great 
ſlowneſs and reluctance been brought to ſwear allegiance 


to vESPASIAN, nay was grown over mighty and even 


formidable to the Commanders in chief: ſo that their 
own Commander was found void of authority to con- 


troul them; though tis uncertain whether from the tem- 


per of the Man or from that of the ſoldiers; Thus z KA 
cOLA was choſen, at once to ſucceed him, and to pu- 
niſh delinquency in them, and exerciſing moderation al- 
together rare, would rather have it thought, that he had 
found them unblameable than made them fo. Tele 
_- OvEex Britain at that juncture vxrrius BOLANUS 
vols rule, but with more complacency than ſuited a pro- 
vince ſo fierce and untamed. Hence A GRICOIA reſtrained” 
his own heat, and held within bounds the ardor of his 
ſpirit, as he was well skilled how to ſnhew his obedience, 
and had thoroughly learned to blend what was honour- 
able with what was profitable: Soon after this, Britain 
received for its Governor eETILIUS' CERIALIS, one of 
Conſular quality. The virtue and abilities of 40 x1co- 
La had now ample ſpace for producing ſuitable effects. 
But to him at firſt ERIAUIS communicated only the 
dangers and fatigues: with him anon he likewiſe ſhared 
the glory; frequently, for trial of his proweſs, committed 
to his conduct a part of the Army; ſometimes, according 
to the meaſure of his ſucceſs, ſet him at the head of forces 
ſtill larger. Nor did aGrxIcoLa ever vaunt his exploits 
to blazon his own fame. To his General, as to the Au- 
thor of all, he, as his Inſtrument and Inferior, ſtill aſcribed 
his good 233 Thus from his bravery in the execu- 
tion of his orders, from his modeſty in recounting his 
doods ns h on 7 N mt on failed not to rim 
0 Oſt, 
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and aſterwards inveſted him with the government of the 
Province of Aquitaine, a government of the foremoſt 
dignity, and given as previous to the Conſulſhip, to which 
that Prince had deſtined him. There are many who be- 
lieve, that to military men ſubtlety of ſpirit is wanting; 
for that in camps the direction of proceſs and authority, 
is rather rough and void of formality, and that where 
hands and force are chiefly uſed, there the addreſs and 
refinements uſual to Courts are not exerciſed. Yet A- 
col, aſſiſted by his natural prudence, though he was 
then engaged only with men of peace and the robe, ac- 
quitted himſelf with great facility and great uprightneſs. 
He carefully diſtinguiſhed the ſeaſons of buſineſs and the 
ſeaſons of receſs. Whenever he fat in Council or upon the 
Tribunals of juſtice, he was grave, attentive, awtul, ge- 
nerally addicted to compaſſion. The moment he had 
fulfilled the duties of his office, he perſonated no longer 
the man of power: He had then caſt off all ſternneſs, all 
airs of ſtate, and all rigour. Nay, what is very rarely 
to be ſeen, his complaiſance neither weakened his authority, 
nor did his ſeverity make him leſs amiable. It were an 
injury to the virtues of ſo great a man, to particularize 
his juſt dealings, his temperance, and the cleanneſs of his 
hands. In truth glory itſelf was what he purſued not 
by any oſtentation of bravery, or by any ſtrain of arti- 
fice or addreſs, though of that purſuit even the beſt men 
are often fond. Thus he was far from maintaining any 
competition with his equals in ſtation, far from any con- 
teſt with the Procurators of the Prince: Since, to con- 
quer in this contention he judged to be no glory; and 
to be cruſhed by them were diſgrace. His adminiſtra- 
tion here laſted hardly three years, ere he was recalled 
to the preſent poſſeſſion of the Conſulſhip. With this 
employment there accrued the public opinion, that for 
his province Britain would be aſſigned him, from no words 
which had dropped from him about it, but becauſe, he 
was deemed equal to the Office. Common fame does 
not always err; ſometimes it even directs the public choice. 
To myſelf yet very young, whilſt he was Conſul, he 
contracted his daughter, a young Lady even then of ex- 
cellent hopes, and, at the end of his Conſulſhip, preſented 
Ps rn 
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her in marriage. He was then ' forthwith promoted to 
the Government of Britain, as alſo inveſted with the ho- 
nour of the Pontificate. 0 . e n etre 

THs account which I ſhall here preſent of the ſituation 
and people of Britain, a ſubject about which many 
Authors have written, comes not from any deſign of 
ſetting up my own exactneſs and genius againſt theirs, 
but only becauſe the Country was then firſt thoroughly 
ſubdued. So that ſuch matters as former Writers have, 
without knowing them, embelliſhed with eloquence, will 
by me be recounted according to the truth of evidence 
and diſcoveries. Of all the Iſlands which have reached 
the knowledge of the Romans, Britain is the largeſt. It 


extends towards Germany to the Eaſt, towards Spain to 


the Weſt. To the South it looks towards Gaul. Its Nor- 

thern ſhore, beyond which there is no land, is beaten by 
a Sea vaſt and boundleſs. Britain is by Livy and FaBius 
RUSTICUs, the former the moſt eloquent of the ancient 
hiſtorians, the latter of the moderns, compared in ſhape 
to an' oblong ſhield, or a broad knife with two edges. 
And fuch in effect is its figure on this fide Caledonia, 
whence common opinion has thus alſo faſhioned the whole. 
But a tract of territory huge and unmeaſurable ſtretches 
forward to the uttermoſt ſhore, and ſtraightning by de- 
grees, terminates like a wedge. Round the coaſt of this 
Sea, which beyond it has no land, the Roman Fleet now 
firſt ſailed, and thence proved Britain to be an Iſland, as 
alſo diſcovered and ſubdued the Iſles of Orkney till then 
unknown. Thule was likewiſe deſcried, hitherto hid by 
Winter under eternal Snow. This Sea they report to 
be flow and ſtagnate, difficult to the Rowers, and indeed 
hardly to be raiſed by the force of Winds. This I con- 
jecture to be becauſe land and mountains, which are the 
cauſe and materials of tempeſts, very rarely occur in pro- 
portion to the mighty maſs of water, a maſs ſo deep and 
_ uninterrupted as not to be eaſily agitated. - An inquiry 
into the nature of the Ocean and of the Tide, is not the 
purpoſe of this Work, and about it many have written, 
One thing I would add, that no where is the power of 
the Sea more extenſive than here, forcing back the waters 
of many Rivers, or catrying them away with its on 5 
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nor is its flux and * confined to >the banks and ſhore; 
but it works and winds itſelf far into the Country, nay 
forms bays in rocks and mountains, as if the ſame were its 
native bed. - | 

Fox the reſt; who were the Grſt e of Britain, 
whether natives of its on, or foreigners, can be little 
known amongſt a people thus barbarous. In their looks 
and perſons they vary; from whence. arguments and in- 
ferences are formed. For, the red hair of the Caledonians 
and their large limbs, teſtify their deſcent to be from 
Germany. The ſwarthy complexion of the Silures, and 
their hair, which is generally curled, with their ſituation 
_ oppoſite to the coaſt of Spain, furniſh ground to believe, 
that the ancient Iberians had arrived from thence here, 
and taken poſſeſſion of the territory. They who live next 

to Gaul are alſo like the Gauls; whether it be that the 
ſpirit of the original ſtock from which they ſprang, till 
remains, or whether in Countries near adjoining, the ge- 
nius of the Climate confers the ſame form and diſpoſi- 
tion upon the bodies of men. To one who conſiders the 
whole it ſeems however credible, that the Gauls at firſt 
occupied this their neighbouring Coaſt. That their ſacred 
rites are the ſame, you may learn from their being poſ- 
ſeſſed with the ſame ſuperſtition of every ſort. Their 
ſpeech does not much vary. In daring of dangers they 
are prompted by the like boldneſs, = with the like 
affright avoid them when they approach. In the Bri- | 
tons however ſuperior, ferocity and defiance is found, as 
in a people not yet ſoftned by a long peace. For we 
learn from Hiſtory, that the Gauls too flouriſhed in war- 
like proweſs and renown: Amongſt them | afterwards, 
together with peace and idleneſs, — entered effeminacy; 
and thus with the loſs of their Liberty they loſt their ſpirit 
and magnanimity. The ſame happened to thoſe 7 the 
Britons who were conquered long ago. The reſt ſtill 
canfinue ſuch as the Gauls once were. 

TuEII principal force conſiſts in their fagt. Some Na- 
tions amon gſt them make alſo war in Chariots. The more 
1 perſon always drives: under his leading his 
followers fight. They were formerly ſubject to be 
Wo are now ſwayed . by ſeveral Chiefs, and rent into 
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factions and parties, according to the hum 1 paſ⸗ 
ſions of thoſe their Leaders. Nor againſt Nations thus 
powerful does aught ſo much avail us, as that they con- 
ſiilt not in a body for the ſecurity of the whole. Tis rate 
* 5 that two or three Communities aſſemble and unite to re- 
Ss: pulſe any public danger threatning to all. So that whilſt . 
—_— only a ſingle Community fought at a time, they were 
a every one va uiſhed. The sky from frequent clouds and 
3 rain is dull and hazy. Exceſſive cold they feel not. Their 
i days in length pe ours. Their nights are very clear, 
[ : and at the extremity of the Country, very ſhort; ſo that 
between the ſetting and return of the day, you perceive 
„„ but ſmall interval. They affirm, that were it not for 
[| the intervention of clouds, the rays of the ſun would 
(| be ſeen in the night, and that he doth not riſe and fall, 
1 but only paſs by: For that the extremities of the earth, 
which are level, yielding but a low ſhadow, prevent dark- 
neſs from riſing: high and ſpreading ;- and thence night 
is far ſhort of reaching the ſtars and the sky. The ſoil 
is ſuch, that except the olive and the vine, and other 
= ou vegarables which are wont to be raiſed in hotter climes, 
= itt readily bears all fruits and grain, and is very fertile. 
I It quickly produces, but its productions ripen {lowly; and 
1 bf both theſe effects there is the ſame cauſe, the extreme 
humidity of the earth and of the sky. Britain yields Gold 
3H and Silver, with other metals, all which prove the prize 
li and reward of the Conquerors. The ſea alſo breeds 
5 . Pearls, but of a dark and livid hue, a defect by ſome 
= aſcribed to the unskilfulneſs of ſuch as gather them. For, 
ll. NF in the Red Sea they are pulled from the rocks alive and 
| vigorous. In Britain hay are gathered at random, ſuch 
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as the ſea caſts them upon the ſhore. For my ſelf; 1 
1 am much apter to believe, that nature has failed to gs 
j | the Pearls perfection, than that we fail in avarice. 
THE Britons themſelves are a people who cheerfully 
comets with the levies of men, and with the impoſition 
of taxes, and with all the duties enjoined by Govern- 
ment, provided they receive no illegal treatment and in- 
ſults from their Governors: Thoſe they bear with impa- 
tience. Nor have the Romans any farther ſubdued them 
chan 9,poly to obey juſt Laws, but never to ſubmit to be 
4 : ſlaves. 


of; 


Camekua: \ Redd: eisen Jotngs! A i Arts a 
all the Romans who entered Britain with an army, though 
by gaining a battle he frightened the natives, and be- 
came maſter of the coaſt, yet may be thought to have 
rather preſented poſterity with a view of the Country, 
than to have conveyed down the poſſeſſion. Anon the 
civil Wars enſued, and againſt the Commonwealth were 
turned the arms a her own Chiefs and Leaders. Thus 
Britain was long forgot, and continued to be ſo even 
during peace. This was what au GusrTUs called Reaſon 
of Hate; but what TIB RIUs ſtiled the Ordinanbe of 
Augustus. That eALIOU ILA meditated an invaſion of Bri- 
tain in perſon, is well known: But he poſſeſſed a ſpirit, 
as precipitate and wild, ſo preſently ſurfeited with any 
deſign whatever; beſides that all his mi ghty efforts againſt 
Germany were quite baffled. The deified cLaupivs 
accompliſhed the undertaking; having thither tranſported 
the Legions,” with a number of auxiliary forces, and aſſo- 
ciated vesPASIAN into the direction of the deſign: An 
incident which proved the introduction to his approaching 
fortune. There, Nations were ſubdued, Kings taken cap- 
tive, and VESPASIAN n to ne in the: n of 
the Fates. eis 4 
Tx firſt Governor of Conſular beg was AULUS 
PLAUTIUS, then os ToRIUsS $SCAPUL A, both ſignal in 
war: And by degrees the neareſt part of Britain was re- 
duced into the condition of a Province. To ſecure it, a 
Colony of Veterans was likewiſe ſettled. To the Britiſh 
King coG1DUNUs) certain Communities were given, a 
Prince who even till our times continued in perfect fide- 
lity to us. For, with the Roman People it is a cuſtom 
long ſince received, and practiſed of old, that for eſta- 
blicking the bondage of Nations, they are to employ even 
Kings as their inſtruments. Afterwards followed » 101 us 
GALLUs, and uſt preſerved what acquiſitions his Prede- 
ceſſors had made; only that further in the Iſland he raiſed 
ſome F orts, and very few they were, purely for the name 
and opinion of having enlarged his Government. Next to 
DIDIUS came vꝝxRAN TUS, and died in leſs than a year. 
Then immediately ſucceeded /sUETONIUS PAULINUDS, 
who. during two * * . ſueceſs, ſubdued 
ee „ 


mune together concerning the miſeries of bonda 


freſh Nations and eſtabliſhed Garriſohs. _ to theſe 
— went to affail the Iſle of Angleſey, as a place which 
ſupplied the revolters with — and thys left aha 
Country behind him expoſed to the enemy. 
Fo, the Britons, when through the — as the 
Governor they were eaſed of their fear, began to com- 
ge, to re- 
count their ſeveral grievances, and ſo to r PAY and 


heighten their injuries as effectually to inflame their re- 
ſentments. © Their patience,” they ſaid, availed them 


* „ nothing, further than to invite the impoſition of hea- 
vier burdens upon a people who thus tamely bore any. 


© In times paſt they had only a ſingle King: They were 


« now ſurrendered to two. One of theſe the Governor 
“ General, tyrannized over their bodies and lives; the 


'M Imperial Procurator, who was the other, over their 


cc. ſubſtance and fortunes. Equally pernicious to their ſub- 
jets was any variance between theſe their, Rulers, as 


b 4 — good intelligence and unanimity. Againſt them 
the one employed his own predatory bands, as did the 
« other his Centurions and their men; and both exer- 


e ciſed violence alike, both treated them with equal in- 


< ſults and contumely. To ſuch height was oppreſſion 


grown, that nothing whatever was exempt from their 
4 avarice, nothing whatever from their luſt. He who in 
the day of battle ſpoiled others, was always ſtronger 
“than they. But here it was chiefly by the cowardly 
and effeminate that their houſes were ſeized, their chil- 
« dren forced away, and their men obliged to Liſt ; as if 
« their Country were the only thing for which the Britons 
« knew not how to die. In truth, what a {mall force 


« would all the ſoldiers arrived in the Iſland appear, 


« would the Britons but compute their own numbers? 
© *Twas from this conſideration that Germany had thrown 


( off the ſame Yoke, though a Country defended only by 


4 a River, and not like this, by the Ocean. To animate 
« themſelves to take arms, they had their Country, their 
« Wives, their Parents; whilſt theſe their oppreſſors were 


20 1 by nothing but their avarice and ſenſuality: 


or would they fail to withdraw the Iſland, as 


4 even the deified j ulis had withdrawn; w. would the 
4 ALL 2 17 | —— 5 natives 
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e natives but-imitate the bravery of their Sandee Fr 
& not be diſmayed with the iflue of an encounter or two. 
64 Amongſt people like themſelves reduced to miſery, ſu- 
« Ke np ardor was ever found, as alſo greater firmneſs and 

ſeverance. - Towards the Britons, at this juncture 
ce even the Gods. manifeſted compaſſion, ſince they thus 


5 


«kept the Roman General at ſuch a diſtance, thus held - 


4 the Roman Army confined in another Iſland. Nay 
© already they themſelves had gained a point the moſt 
«. difficult to be. gained, that they could now deliberate 
c about meaſures common to all: For, doubtleſs more 


“ perillous it were to be diſcovered forming ſuch coun- 


cc 


Co 


ſels, than openly to put them in execution. 


Wurd with theſe and the like reaſons they had ingi- . 


2 one another, they unanimouſly took arms under 
the leading of BouUDICEa, a woman of Royal deſcent: 
For, in-tonferring Sovereignty they make no diſtinction 
of ſexes. They then forthwith aſſailed on every ſide the 
ſoldiers diſperſed here and there in Forts, and having 
ſtormed and ſacked the ſeveral Garriſons, fell upon the 
Colony itſelf, as the ſeat and center of public ſervitude : 
Nor was any kind of cruelty omitted, with which rage 
and victory could poſhbly inſpire the hearts of Barbarians. 


In truth, had not rauLIN us, upon learning the revolt of 


the Province, come with notable ſpeed to its relief, Britain 
had been loſt. Yet by the ſucceſs of a ſingle battle, he 
reduced the Country 40 its old ſubjection, W ſeveral 
continued in arms, ſuch namely as were conſcious of in- 
citing the rebellion, and under perſonal dread from the 
ſpirit of the Governor. e h otherwiſe a fig nal 
Commander, yet treated ſuch as had ſurrendered _— 
ſelves in a manner very imperious; and, as one who like- 
wie avenged his own particular injury, thence exerted 
the greater rigor. Inſomuch that in his room xsETRONIUS | 
TURPILIANUS was ſent, as one whoſe behaviour would 
prove more relenting, one who being unacquainted; with 


the delinquencies of the enemies, would be more. gentle 


in accepting their remorſe and ſubmiſſion. /T uz 1Lianvs, 
when he had quite appeaſed the late commotions, ven- 
tured upon nothing further, and then delivered the Pro- 
vince to TREBELLIUS/MAXIMUS: |, He, ſtill more unwar- 
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like and inactive than his Predeceffor, and no wiſe train 
ed in camps and armies, maintained the tranquillity of 
the Province by a method of ſoftneſs and) complailarice + 
The Barbarians had now likewiſe learned to forgive 'fach 
vices as humoured them in pleaſure and eafe. 2 
the civil Wars which then intervened, furniſhed a proper 
excuſe for the lazy behaviour of the Governor. But he 
found himſelf greatly embarraſſed with faction and dif- 
cord; for that the ſoldiers, who had ever been inured to 
expeditions and feats in the field, were through idlenefs 
grown turbulent and licentious. TRRBEBLLIVs by flight 
and lurking eſcaped the preſent fury of the army: He af- 
terwards reſumed the Command, but with an authority 
altogether precarious, without all ſpirit and deftitute of 
all dignity ; as if between him and 'them articles had 
been fettled, that the ſoldiers ſhould retain their licen- 
tious Wa viour , and the General be permitted to enjoy 
his life. During this mutiny no blood was ſpilled. Nei- 
ther did vETTIUs BOLANUS, as the civil War yet ſub- 
ſiſted, exert any diſcipline in Britain. Towards the ene- 
my there ſtill remained the fame floth and negligence, 
with the fame inſolent ſpirit in the camp: This difference 
only there was, that BoLanus was a man perfectly inno- 
cent; and being ſubject to no hate, as he was free from 
all crimes, he had inſtead of wine over them, only 
gained their affections. 
Bur, when vESPASITIAN had with the poſſeſſion of the 
World, alfo recovered Britain, in it were ſeen great Com- 
manders, noble Armies, and the hopes of the enemy quite 
abated. PETILIUS CERIALISs, particularly, at his farſt 
entrance, ſtruck them at once with general terror, by at- 
tacking the Community of the Brigantes, reckoned the 
moſt populous of the whole Province. There followed 
many encounters, ſuch as ſometimes proved very bloody. 
So that he held moſt part of their Country as his conqueſt, 
or continued to ravage it by war. In truth, though the 
_ Exploits of CERIALIS would have eclipſed the vigilance 
and fame of any other Succeffor, yet nes RON NI 
Nous ſuſtained in his turn the mighty task; and, as he 
was a man as great and able as he found ſcope ak ſafety 
to be, he by the ſword utterly fubdued the Wares and 


warlike 
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warlike Nation of the Silures; though beſides the bravery 
of the enemy, he was like wiſe obliged to ſtruggle with the 
difficulties of places and ſituation. 


g8veR was the condition in which AGRECOLA 3 


1 ſuch to have been the vieiſſitudes of the war there, 
upon his arrival about the middle of ſummer, a time when 
* Roman ſoldiers, ſuppoſing the ſervice of the ſeaſon to 


be concluded, were {ceurely bent upon inaction and re- 


2 pole, as were the enemy upon en opportunity to annoy 
= he Romans. The Community oi the Ordovicans had not 
long before his coming ſlaughtered, almoſt intirely, a 
3 of horſe ſtationed upon their confines; and by an 


eſſay ſo notable the Province in general became rouſed; 


while ſuch as were intent upon preſent war, cammended 
the action, as an example and a call to the whole, and 
others were for delaying till they had diſcoyered the ſpi- 
rit of the new Lieutenant General. Now though the ſum- 
mer were over, though the troops were ſeyered and lay 

diſperſed over the Province, though the ſoldiers had a. 
fared, themſelves of reſt for the bs Fo of the year (a 


heavy obſtacle and very diſcouraging to one whga is com- 


meneing war) nay. though many judged it better only to 
guard the places which were threatened and precarious ; 
yet AGRICOLA determined to meet the danger. Hence 
drawing together the choice bands of the Legions, with 
a ſmall body of Auxiliaries, he led them againſt the Or- 
dovicans; and as theſe dared not deſcend into us) ground, 
he, who by ſharing equal danger, would inſpire his men 
with equal courage, marching, in perſon - ore his army, 
conducted them to the encounter upon the aſcent. Al- 


maſt the whole Nation was here cut off; but as he was 
well aware, that it behoyed him to urge and maintain 
this his fame, and that with the iſſue of his firſt aner 


all the reſt would correſpond, he conceived a deſign t 

reduce the Iſle of * a conqueſt from 3 p AU- 
LINUs was recalled by the general revolt of Britain, as 

above I have * But, as this counſel was 1 
denly concerted, and therefore ſhips were found wanting, 
ſuch was the firmneſs and capacity of the General, that 
without ſhips he tranſported; his men, From the Auxi- 


Jari: he detached all their choſen men, ſuch as knew 
. 4 the 


the fords, and according to the uſage of their country 
were dextrous in ſwimming, fo as, in the water, at once 


to manage themſelves, and their horſes and arms. Theſe, 
unincumbered with any of their baggage, he cauſed to 


make a deſcent and onſet ſo ſudden, that the enemy were 


quite ſtruck with conſternation, as men who apprehend- 
ed nothing but a Fleet and Tranſports, and a formal in- 
vaſion by ſea, and now believed no enterprize difficult 
and inſurmountable to ſuch as came thus determined to 


war. Thus they ſued for peace and even ſurrendered the 


Iſland; and thence A GR1COLA was already conſidered as 


a very great and even renowned Commander: For that, 


at his firſt entrance into the Province, a time which other 


Governors are wont to waſte in ſhew and parade, or in 


- courting complement and addreſſes, he. preferred feats of 


labour and of peril. Nor did he apply this his good for- 


tune and ſucceſs to any purpoſe of vain glory: So that upon 


the bridling of ſuch as were vanquiſhed before, he would 
not beſtow the title of an expedition or of victory; nor 


in truth would he ſo much as with the bare honour of the 


laurel diſtinguiſh theſe his exploits. But even by diſguiſing 
his fame, he enlarged it; as men conſidered how vaſt 


muſt be his future views, when he thus ſmothered in ſi- 


lence deeds ſo noble. Nen d FE 35 4). 


Fox the reſt; as he was acquainted with the temper of 


the people in his Province; as he Had alſo learned from the . 


conduct and experience of others, that little is gained by 


arms where grievances and oppreſſions follow, he deter- 


mined to cut off all the cauſes of war. Beginning there- 
fore with himſelf and thoſe appertaining to him, he checked 


and regulated his on houſhold; a task which to many 
proves not leſs difficult than that of governing a Province. 


By none of his domeſtics, bond or freed, was aught that 
concerned the Public tranſacted. In raiſing the ſoldiers 
to a ſuperior claſs, he was ſwayed by no perſonal intereſt 
or partiality, nor by the recommendation and ſuit of the 
Centurions, but by his own opinion and perſuaſion, that , 
the beſt ſoldiers were ever the moſt faithful. All that 
paſſed he would know; though all that was amiſs he would 
not puniſn. Upon ſmall offences he beſtowed pardon; 


for ſuch as were great he exerciſed proportionable ſeverity. 
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Nor did he always exact the puniſhment aſſigned, but 
frequently was ſatisfied with compunction and remorſe. 
In conferring, offices and employ ments he rather choſe 
men who would not tranſgreſs, than ſuch as he muſt af- 
| terwards condemn for tranſgreſſing. Though the impo- 
fition of Tribute and of Grain had been augmented, yet 
he ſoſtened it by cauſing a juſt and equal diſtribution of 
all public burdens; ſince he aboliſhed whatever exactions 
had been deviſed for the lucre of particulars, and were 
therefore borne with more regret than the Tribute itſelf. 
For, the inhabitants were forced to bear the mockery of 
attending at their own barns, locked up by the Publi- 
cans, and of purchaſing their own corn of the Monopo- 
liſts, nay of ſelling it afterwards back again at a poor price. 
They were moreover enjoined to take long journies, 'and 
carry grain croſs the ſeveral Countries to places extreme- 
ly diſtant; inſomuch that the ſeveral Communities, in- 
ſtead of ſupplying the Winter-quarters which lay adjoining, 
muſt furniſh ſuch as were remote and difficultly travelled, 
to the end, that what was eaſy to be had by all, might pro- 
duce gain to a few. 
By ſuppreſling theſe grievances immediately in his firſt 
year, he gained a high character to a ſtate of peace; a 
ſtate which, either through the negle& or connivance of 
his Predeceſſors, was till then dreaded no leſs than that 
of war. But, upon the coming of ſummer, he aſſem- 
bled his army; then proceeded to commend ſuch of the 
men who in marching obſerved their duty and rank, and 
to check ſuch as were looſe and ſtraggling, He himſelf 
always choſe the ground forencamping : The ſalt marſhes 
friths and woods he himſelf always firſt examined, and to 
the enemies all the while allowed not a moment's quiet 
or receſs, but was ever diſtreſſing them with ſudden in- 
curſions and ravages. Then, having ſufficiently alarged 
and terrified them, his next courſe was to ſpare them, thus 
to tempt them with the ſweetneſs and allurements of peace. 
By this conduct, ſeveral Communities which till that day 
had aſſerted a ſtate of equality and independence, came 
to lay down all hoſtility, gave hoſtages, and were begirt 
with Garriſons and Fortreſſes, erected with ſuch juſt 
contrivance and care, that no part of Britain hitherto 
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known eſcaped cheneeforward from being 9 annoyed % 
them. N | 
Tas following Winter was ego in pied ex- 22 
repel? advantageous and falutary. For, to the end that 
theſe people, thus wild and dliperied: over the Country, _ 
and thence eaſily inſtigated to war, might by a taſte of 
pleaſures be reconciled to inactivity and wi he firſt 
_ privately exhorted them, then publicly aſſiſted them, to 
build temples, houſes and places of aſſembling. Upon 
ſuch as were willing and aſſiduous in theſe purſuits he 
heaped commendations, and reproofs upon the lifeleſs and 
ſlow. So that a competition for this diſtinction and ho- 
nour, had all the force of neceſſity. He was already 
taking care to have the ſons of their Chiefs taught the li- 
beral Sciences, already preferring the natural capacity of 
the Britons to the ſtudied acquirements of the Gauls; and 
ſuch was his ſucceſs, that they who had ſo lately ſcorned 
to learn the Roman language, were become fond of ac- 
quiring the Roman eloquence. | Thence they began to 
honour our apparel, and the uſe of the Roman gown grew 
frequent amongſt them. By degrees they proceeded to 
the incitements and charms of vice and diſſoluteneſs, to 
magnificent galleries, ſumptuous 2 and all the ſti- 
mulations and elegance of b Nay, all this in- 
novation was by the We de, ſtiled politeneſs and 
humanity, when it was indeed part of their bondage. 
Donis the third year of his command, in purſuit of 
his conqueſts he diſcovered new people, by continuing 
his devaſtations through the ſeveral. — quite to the 
mouth of the Tay: So the Frith is called. Whence ſuch 
terror ſeized the foe, that they durſt not attack our Army 
though ſorely ſhaken and annoyed by terrible tempeſts: 
Nay the Romans had even time to ſecure poſſeſſion by 
creffing forts. It was obſerued of AGI by men of 
experience, that never had any Captain more ſagely choſen 
his ſtations for commodiouſneſs and ſituation; for that no 
s E of ſtrength founded by him, was ever taken by vio- 
lence, or abandoned upon articles or deſpair. From "hs 
their ſtrong holds frequent excurſions were made; for, a- 
gainſt any long ſiege they were ſupplied with proviſions 


| for a year. Thus chey 3 the Winter there — 
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all apprehenſion: Every fingle Fort defended itſelf. So 
that in all their attempts upon them the enemies were 
baffled, and thence reduced to utter deſpair; for that they 
could not, as formerly they were wont, repair their loſſes 
in the Summer by their ſucceſs in the Winter; ſince now 
whether it were Winter or Summer, they were equally 
defeated, Neither did A010 LA ever arrogate to him- 
ſelf the glory of exploits performed by others: were he a 
Centurion or were he Commander of a Legion, in the 
General he was ſure to find a ſincere witneſs of his atchieve- 
mente. By ſome he is ſaid to have been over {harp in his 
reproofs, ſince he was one who, as to them that were good 
he abounded in courteſy, appeared withal ſtern and un- 
pleaſant to the bad. But from his anger no ſpleen remained. 
In him you had no dark reſerves, no boding ſilence to 
fear. More honourable he thought it to give open of- 
fence than to foſter ſectet hate. 
Tux fourth Summer was employed in ſettling and 
ſecuring what territories he had over-run: indeed would 
the bravery of the Armies and the glory of the Roman 
Name, have ſuffered it, there had been then found in 
Britain itſelf a boundary to our conqueſts there, For, into 
the rivers Glota and Bodotria the tide from each oppoſite 
ſea flows ſo vaſtly far up the country, that their heads are 
parted only by a narrow neck of land, which. was now 
ſecured with garriſons; Thus of all on this {ide we were 
already maſters; ſince the enemy were driven as twere in- 
__ ta another Sant do a 4; 
I the fifth year of the War, aGrICoLa paſling the 
Frith, himſelf in the firſt ſhip that landed, in many and 
ſucceſsful encounters ſubdued Nations till that time un- 
known, and placed forces in that part of Britain which 
fronts Ireland, more from future views than from any 
Preſent fear. In truth Ireland, as it lies juſt between Bri- 
tain and Spain, and is capable of an eaſy communication 
with the coaſt of Gaul, would have proved of infinite 
uſe in linking together theſe powerful limbs of the Em- 
pire. In ſize it is inferior to Britain, but ſurpaſſes the 
I tlands in our fea, In foil and climate, as alſo in the 
temper and manners of the natives, it yaries little from 
Britain. Its Ports and Landings are better known, through 
7 oo iT DIG act ed“ the 
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the peux uf Commerce and Merchants. A petty Kin 
of the Country, expelled by domeſtic diſſention, was il 

ready received into protection by An Oo and under 
the appearanee of friendſhip, reſerved for a proper occa- 
ſion. By ing J have often heard it declared, that with 
a ſingle Lon and a few Auxiliaries Ireland might be 
conquered and preſerved; nay that ſuch an acquiſition 
were of moment for the ſecuring of Britain, if, on all ſides 
the Roman arms were ſeen, and all national OT 1 
niſhed as 'twere out of fight. at = 
Fox the reſt; on the ſummer which bog the ſixth 
year of his Adminiſtration; as it was apprehended, ' that 
the Nations forward would univerſally take arms, and that 
the ways were all infeſted with the enemy's hoſt, his 
firſt ſtep was to coaſt and explore the large communi- 
ties beyond Bodotria by the means of his Fleet, which 
was from the beginning employed by him as part of his 
forces, and in attending him at this time made a glorious 
ance, when thus at once by ſea and land the war 
as urged; In truth, the ſame camp often contained the 
dan and the horſe and the marines, * intermixed, and 
rejoicing in common, ſeverally magnifying their on 
feats, their own hazards and adventures: Here were diſ- 
played the horrors of ſteep mountains and diſmal foreſts; 
there the outrages of waves and tempeſts. Theſe boaſted 
their exploits by land and againſt the foe: Thoſe the van- 
quiſhed Ocean; all vying together, according to the uſual 
vaunts and aſtentation ef Idiers. Upon 


— 


the Britons al- 
ſo, as from the captives was learned, the ſight of the 
Fleet brought much conſternation and diſmay; as if, now 
that their ſolitary Ocean and receſſes of the deep were 
diſcloſed and invaded, the laſt refuge of the vanquiſhed 
was cut off. To action and arms the ſeveral people in- 


habiting Caledonia had immediate recourſe, and advanced 


with great parade, made ſtill greater by common rumour, 
(as uſual in things that are unknown) for that they da- 
ringly aſſailed our forts, and by thus inſulting and defy- 
ing us, created much fear and alarm. Nay, there were 
ſome who covering real cowardiſe under the guiſe of pru- 
dence and counſel, exhorted a return to the nether fide 
of edges, for chat it Were more eligible to retire "I 
[1339 . e | tnan 
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than to be driven,” He was apprized the ** that the 
enemy meant to attack him in divers bands: So that, as 
they ſurpaſſed him in numbers and in the knowledge of 
the country, he too divided his army into three parts, and 
| thus marched, to prevent their ſurrounding him. g 
As ſoon as this diſpoſition of his was known to the 
enemy, they ſuddenly changed theirs, and all-in a body 
proceeded to fall upon the ninth Legion as the leaſt ſufh- 
cient and weakeſt of all; and, as the aſſault was in the 
night they ſlew the guards 2 entered the trenches, aid- 
* by the general ſleep or general diſmay there. They 
were already purſuing the fight in the camp it ſelf, when 
AGRICOLA having from his ſpies learnt what rout the 
enemy, had taken, and cloſely, following their track, com- 
manded the lighteſt of his foot and cavalry to charge them, 
whilſt yet engaged, in the rear, and the whole army pre- 
ſently after to give a mighty ſhout. Moreover at break 
of day, the Roman Banners were beheld refulgent. Thus 
were the Britons diſmayed with double peril and diſtreſs; 
and to the Romans their courage returned. Hence ſee- 
ing their lives ſecure, they now maintained the conflict 
for glory. They even returned the attack upon the ene- 
my: Infomuch that in the very gates of the camp a bloc - 
dy encounter enſued, till the enemy were quite routed; 
for both theſe our armies exerted their might, the one 
contending to ſhew that they had brou gr relief, the 
other to appear not to have wanted x” ah Indeed, 
had not the ow ad marſhes ſerved for ſhelter to the 
fugitives, by this victory the war had been determined. 
Boy this ſucceſs, with ſuch valour gained, and followed 
with ſuch renowh, the army was become; elated and re- 
ſolute. With, fierce ding they wied, That to their bra- 
ce very nothing could prove inſurmountable. They muſt 
60 penetrate into the heart of Caledonia, and advance in 
4 à continual ſucceſſion of. battles A till they had at laſt 
« found the utmoſt limits of Britain.” Thus it was that 
they, who a little, before had been ſo wary and ſo wiſe, 
were now, after the event was determined, grown fall of 
boaſts and intrepidity. Such is the lot of warfare, » very 
une qual and ugjuſt; In ſucoeſs all men aſſume part: The 
dilpters, are all imputed, id one. Ne the Britons, con- 
Vo I. II. 3 D ; jecturing 


an oftentation of firmneſs and unconcern, like many other 
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Jeb ring che victory to Procee, not from ſuperior cou: 
rage, but from cireumſtances improved and the addreſs 
of our General, loſt nothing of their ſpirit and defiance, 

but armed their young men, removed their wives and 

children into places of fecurity, and in general conven- 

tions of their ſeveral Communities engaged them in a 
league ratified by ſolemn facrifices. And thus they mu- 
el retired for the winter, with minds on both Hd les 
abundantly irritated. | Ol 
 Dvxins the ſame Andi a Cohort of Vſipians Je Is 

vied i in Germany and thence tranſported to Britain, ad- 
ventured u pon a feat very deſperate a memorable. When 
they had ſlain the Centurion and ſoldiers placed amongſt 
them for training them in diſcipline, and to ſerve them 
for patterns and directors, they embarked in three pin- 
naces, forcing the pilots to conduct them; and ſince one 


of theſe forſook them and fled away, they ſuſpected and 


therefore killed the other two. As the attempt was not 
yet divulged, their launching into the deep was beheld 
as a wonder. Anon they were toffed hither and thither 


at the mercy of the waves: And, as they often engaged 


for ſpoil with ſeveral of the Britons, obliging them to de- 
fend their property thus invaded, in which conflicts an 
uently j Yroved victorious, and were ſometimes defeated, 
they were at lift reduced to want ſo preſſing, as to feed 
upon one another, firſt upon the weakeſt, then upon whom 
ſoever the lot fell. In this manner were they carried ON 
about Britain, and having loſt their veſſels through i 
rance how to manage them, they were accounted robbers 
and Pyrates, and fell into the hands firſt of 'the- Suevians, 
afterwards” of the Prifians.” Nay, as they were bought 
and fold for ſlaves, ſome of them, through change of ma- 


ſters, were brought over to our ſide ef the Rhine, and 
grew famous from the difeovery of ar adventure fo extra” 


ordinary. ” Hg 
Ix the beginning of the RO AGRYCOLA \ fufſered 


a fore blow in his family;' by lt his Son born about 
à year before. A wie eum which he neither bore with 


men of ma nanimity , nor with Ame fü con and tears 


| hn | oy of women. Beſides chat for this afffickion 
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war proved one of his readies. When therefore he bad 
in ſeyeral places, would not fail to ſpread a mighty and 
perplexing terror, he put himfelf at the head of his army 
lightly equipped, and to it had added ſome of the braveſt 
Britons, ſuch as had been well proved through a long 
courſe of Peace. Thus he arrived at the Grampian Hills, 
upon which the enemy were already encamped. For, 
the Britons, nothing daunted by the iſſue of the former 
battle, and boldly waiting either to take vengeance. or to 
ſuffer bondage, taught withal at laſt, that a general union 
was the beſt way to repel common danger, had by em- 
baſſies and confederacies drawn together the forces of all 
their Communities. Even then were to be ſeen thirty 
thouſand men in arms, and their youth from every quar- 
ter were {ill continuing to flock in, as were alſo ſuch of 
their elderly men as were yet vigorous and hale, they who 
were ſignal in war, and now carried with them their ſe- 
veral enſigns of honour formerly gained in the field. And 
now /GALGACUS, he who amongſt their ſeveral Leaders 
ſurpaſſed all in valour and deſcent, is faid to have ſpoke 
in this ſtrain to the multitude all very preſſing for battle. 
„ WIAENEVER I contemplate the cauſes of the War, 
«and the neceſſity to which we are reduced, great is 
“my confidence that this day and this union of yours 
4 will prove the beginning of univerſal Liberty to Bri- 
« tain. For, beſides that Bondage is what we have ne- 
« yer borne, we are ſo beſet that beyond us there is no 
< further land; nor in truth is there any ſecurity left us 


from the ſea whilft the Roman Fleet is hovering upon 


our coaſts. Thus the ſame expedient which proves 
“ honourable to brave men, is to cowards too become the 
<. fafeft of all others, even preſent recourſe to battle and 
< arms. The other Britons, in their paſt conflicts with 
„ the Romans, whence they found various ſucceſs, had 
« ſtill a remaining ſource of hope and ſuccour in this our 
Nation. For, of all the people of Britain we are the 
+, nobleft, and chener placed in itsinnermoſt regions, and, 
+. as, we behold not fo. much as the coaſts of ſuch as are 
«+ . ſlaves, we thus preſerve even our eyes free and unpro- 
„ ſaned by the; fight. of laſek and uſurped rule To 
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us who are the utmoſt: inhabitants of the earth; to us 
the laſt who enjoy Liberty, this extremity of the Globe, 

«. this remote tract unknown even to common fame, has 
* 2 this! "Y nw" py the on . e an defe ICE.” At 


(0 * Numa! have advanced into he — of + our eoun- 4 8 


6 try. Againſt their pride and domineering you will find 
it in vain to ſeek a remedy or refuge from any obſe- 

«. quiouſneſs or humble behaviour of yours. Plunderers 
« of the earth theſe, who in their univerſal devaſtations 
« finding countries to fail them, - inveſtigate and rob even 


„ the ſea. If the 1 be wealthy, he inflames their 


c avarice; if poor, their ambition. They are general 
66 ſpoilers, , ſuch 28 neither the Eaſtern World nor the 
«Weſtern can fatiate. They only of all men thirſt after 


«acquiſitions both poor and rich, with equal avidity and 


« paſſion. To ſpoil, to r and to commit every 
« kind of violence, they ſtile by a lying name, Govern- 


c nem, and when they une _ a ip deſolation, 
« they call it Peace. 


© DEaREsT to every man are his Children and Kin- 
e dred, by the contrivance and defignation of nature. 
«Theſe are ſnatched from us for recruits, and doomed 
« to bondage in other parts of the earth. Our Wives and 
« Siſters, however they eſcape rapes and violence as from 
open enemies, are debauched under the A and 
« privilege of friendſhip and hoſpitality. Our Fortunes 
« and Poſſeſſions they exhauſt for tribute, our Grain for 
« their proviſions. (ens our bodies and limbs are ex- 
« tenuated and waſted, whilſt we are doomed to the 
“ drudgery of making cuts 0 Wongh woods and drains in 
<« bogs,' under continual blows and outrages. Such as 
4 are born to be Slaves are but once ſold, and thence- 
< * forward nouriſhed by their Lords. Britain is daily 

paying for its Servitude, is daily feeding it. Moreover, 
as in a tribe of houſhold Slaves, he who comes laſt ſerves 

« for {port to all his Fellows; o in this ancient ſtate of 


4 Slavery. to Wich the World is reduced, we, as the 
694621] A } 4 freſheſt 


6 


freſheſt Slaves and thence held the moſt contemptible, 


are now defigned to deſtruction. For, we have no 
Fields to cultivate, nor Mines to dig, nor Ports to make 4 


works for which they might be tempted to ſpare us alive: 
Beſides that ever diſtaſtful to Rulers is magnanimity and 


« a dating ſpirit in their Subjects. Indeed our very ſitu- 


ation, fo ſolitary and remote, the more ſecurity it affords 


to us, does but raiſe the greater jealouſy in them. See- 
ing therefore you are thus bereft of all hopes of mercy, 


rouſe now at laſt all your courage, both you to whom 


life is deareſt, and you to whom glory. The Brigantes, 


even under the leading of a Woman, burned their 


Colony, ſtormed their entrenchments, and, had not 
ſuch ſucceſs degenerated into ſloth, might have quite 

caſt off the yoke of ſlavery. Let us who ſtill preſerve 
our Forces intire, us who are ſtill unſubdued, and want 
not to acquire Liberty but only to ſecure it, manifeſt at 
once, upon the firſt encounter, what kind of men they 
are that Caledonia hath reſerved for her own vindication 
and defence. of nen 


* Do you indeed believe the Romans to be equally 


brave and vigorous in war, as during peace they are 


vicious and diffolute 2 From our quarrels and diviſions 
it is that they have derived their renown, and thus 


convert the faults of their enemies to the glory of their 


own Army; an Army compounded of many. Nations 


ſo different, that as it is ſucceſs alone which holds them 
together, misfortunes and diſaſters will ſurely diflolve 
them. Unleſs you ſuppoſe that the Germans there, that 
the Gauls, and many of the Britons (whom with ſhame 
J mention) men who however have been all much longer 
their enemies than their ſlaves, are yet attached to them 
by any real fidelity and affection, whilſt preſenting their 
blood to eſtabliſh a domination altogether foreign and 
. unnatural to them all. What reſtrains them is no more 
than awe and terror, frail bonds of endearment; and 
when theſe are removed, ſuch who ceaſe to fear, will 
immediately begin to manifeſt their hate. Amongſt - 
us is found whatever can ſtimulate men to victory. 


The Romans have no Wives to hearten and to urge 


„ them. They have here no Fathers and Mothers to up- 
Ne 1. 5 E « braid 
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> © toad them bor at May! of chem have no country 
ce at all, or at leaſt their country is elſewhere. But a few 
in number they are, ignorant of the region and thence 
« ſtruck with dread, whilſt to their eyes, whatever they 
« behold around thee, is all wild and ftrange, even'the 
c air and sky, with the woods and the ſea; ſo that the 
Gods have in ſome ſort delivered chem encloſed and 
« bound into our hands. 

Bx not diſmayed with things of mere ſhew, and 
« with a glare of gold and of ſilver: This is what can 
« neither wound, nor fave. In the very hoſt of the enemy 
« we ſhall find bands of our own. The Britons will own 
and eſpouſe their own genuine cauſe. The Gauls will 
<« recollect their former Liberty. What the Uſipians have 
« lately done, the other Germans will do, and abandon 
« the Romans. Thereafter nothing remains to be feared. 
Their Forts are ungarriſoned; their Colonies repleniſhed 

« with the aged and infirm; and between the people and 
ec their magiſtrates, whilſt the former are averſe to obedi- 
cc ence, and the latter rule with injuſtice, the municipal Cities 
c are weakened and full of diſſentions. Here you fee a 

General, here an Army: There you may behold Tributes 

and the Mines, with all the other train of calamities and 

« curſes ever purſuing men enſlaved. Whether all theſe 

< are to be for ever impoſed, or whether we forthwith 

« avenge our ſelves for the attempt, this very field muſt 
« determine. As therefore you advance to battle, look 
back upon your anceſtors, look forward to > your poſte- 
« rity. | 

Tay received his ſpeech joyfully, with chantings, 
and terrible dinn, and many diſſonant ſhouts, after the 
manner of Barbarians. Already too their bands moved, 
and the glittering of their arms appeared, as all the — 1 
reſolute were running to the front: Moreover the Army 
was forming in battle array; when A GRICOLA, who in- 
deed faw his ſoldiers full of alacrity, and hardly to be re- 
ſtrained even by expreſs cautions, yet choſe to diſcourſe 
to them in the following ſtrain. It is now the eighth 
« year, my fellow ſoldiers, ſince through the virtue and 
« auſpicious fortune of the Roman Empire, and by your 


« own ſervices and fidelity you have been wenn the 
4 5 * conqueſt 


wy 
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x 
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« vou have ſtill had conſtant occaſion either to be exert- 


« ing your bravery againſt the foe, or your 95 and 


0. 
« pains even againſt the obſtacles of nature. Neither, 


« during all theſe, ſtruggles, have we found any cauſe of 


c. mutual regret, I to have conducted ſuch ſoldiers, or 


15104 


4c you to have followed ſuch a Captain. We have both ; 
« paſſed the limits which we found, I thoſe known to 
« the ancient Governors, you thoſe of former Armies, 


« and we poſſeſs the very extremity of Britain, not only 


é in the bruitings of fame and vulgar rumor, , but poſſeſs 


« it with our camps and arms. Britain is entirely diſco- 
« vered, and intirely ſubdued. In truth, as the Army 
c has 3 marching, whilſt in paſſing note and moun- 
« tains and rivers you have been fatigued and diſtreſſed, 
« I was wont to hear every man remarkably brave ask, 


« when ſhall we ſee the enemy, when be led to battle ? 
Already they are come, rouſed from their faſtneſſes 
“ and lurking holes. Here you ſee the end of all your 
« wiſhes, here ſcope for all your valour, and all things 
<« promiſing and propitious, if you conquer; but all croſs 
« and. diſaſtrous, ſhould you be vanquiſhed, For, as to 
« have thus marched over a tract of country ſo immenſe, 
« to have paſſed through gloomy foreſts, to have croſſed 
<« arms of the Deep, is matter of glory and applauſe whilſt 
c ve advance againſt the enemy; ſo if we fly before them, 
<« whatever is now moſt in our favour, will then prove 


« moſt to our peril. We know not the ſituation of the 


“ country ſo well as they know it; we have not proviſions 
« ſo abundant as they have; but we have limbs and arms, 


« and in theſe all things. For my felf; it is a rule long 


« fince ſettled by me, that ſaſety here is none either to 
the Army or to the General, in turning their backs upon 
the foe. Hence it is not only more <ligible to loſe lite 
 honourably than to fave it baſely, but ſecurity and re- 


« nown both ariſe from the ſame ſource. Neither would 


©. it be a fate void of glory to fall in this the utmoſt verge 
af earth and of nature. 

lp © WARE the people now arrayed againſt you ſuch as 
ee were new to you, were you to Engage \ with bands never 


« before 


F Wb 
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4. i of Britain. In ſo many expeditions that you 
« have undertaken, in 0 many battles as you haye fought, 
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before tried, I ſhould animate you by the examples of 
4 other Armies. At preſent, only recollect and enumerate 
* your own fignal exploits, only ask and conſult your 
© own eyes. Theſe . are they whom but the laſt year you 
4 utterly diſcomfited, only by the terror of your ſhouting, 
te when, truſting to the darkneſs of the night, they by 
te ſtealth attacked a ſingle Legion. Theſe are they who 
* of all the Britons are the moſt abandoned to fear and 
_ & flight, and thence happen thus long to ſurvive all the 
« reſt. It is with us as with thoſe who make inroads into 
* woods and foreſts. As beaſts of the greateſt ſtrength 
« thete; are driven thence by the ſuperior force of ſuch as 
“„ putſue them, and as the timorous and ſpiritleſs fly even 
« at the cry of the purſuers: In like manner, all the 
« braveſt Britons are long fince fallen by the ſword. They 
that remain are only a crowd, fearful and effeminate : 
e nor can you conſider them as men whom you have 
ec therefore reached, becauſe they have perſiſted to oppoſe 
et you, but as ſuch whom you have ſurprized as the laſt 
te and forlorn of all, who ſtruck with dread and bereft of 
= ſpirit, ſtand benummed in yonder field, whence you 
« may gain over them a glorious and memorable victory. 
E Here compleat all your expeditions and efforts: Here 
cr cloſe a ſtruggle of fifty years with one great and impor- 
© tant day, To that to the Army may not be imputed 
cc either the procraſtination of the War, or any cauſe for 
„ T2 VV 
A PARENT, even whilſt A RI COLA ſpoke, was the 
ardor of the ſoldiers, mighty their tranſport and applauſe 
at the end of his ſpeech, and inſtantly they flew to their 
arms, Thus inflamed and urging to engage, he formed 
them ſo that the ſtrong band of auxiliary foot, who were 
eight thouſand men, compoſed the center. The wings 
were environed with three thouſand horſe. The Legions 
without advancing ſtood embattled juſt without the en- 
trenchments; for that mighty would be the glory of the 
victory, were it, by ſparing them, gained without ſpilling 
any Rornan blood; and they were ſtill a ſure ſtay and 
ſuccour, ſhould the reſt be repulſed. The Britiſh Hoſt 
was ranged upon t he riſing grounds, at once for ſhewand 
terror, in ſuch fort that the firſt band ſtood, upon the Paſs 
SY And 
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and tie reſt. folg aca Upon the bie ef tie Fil, 
one rank cloſe above another, as if they had been linked 
together. Their cavalry and chatiots of war filled the 
interjacent field with great tumult and boundings to and 
fro. Agricola then, fearing from the ſurpaſſing multitude 
of the enemy, that he might be beſet at once in the front 
and on each flank, opened and extended his hoſt. Vet, 
though thence his ranks muſt prove more relaxed, and 
many adviſed him to bring on the Legions, he, who father 
entertained a ſpirit of hope, and in all difficulties was ever 
firm, diſmiſſed his horſe and advanced on foot before the 
Banner s. | | 5 
I the beginning of the onſet the conflict was maintained 
at a diſtance. The Britons, they who were poſſeſſed at 
once of bravery and skill, armed with their huge ſwords 
and ſmall bucklers, quite eluded our miſſive weapons, or 
beat them quite off, whilſt of their own they poured a 
torrent upon us, till a RI OA encouraged three Batavian 
Cohorts and two of the Tungrians, to cloſe with the enemy 
and bring them to an engagement hand to hand; as what 
was with thoſe veteran ſoldiers a long practice, and be- 
come familiar, but to the enemy very uneaſy and embar- 
raſſing, as they were armed with very little targets and 
with fwords of enormous ſize, For, the ſwords of the Bri- 
tons, which are blunt at the end, are unfit for grapling and 
cannot ſupport a cloſe encounter. Hence the Batavians 
thickened their blows, wounded them with the iron boſſes 
of their bucklers, mangled their faces, and,' bearing down 
all who withſtood them upon the plain, were already 
carrying the attack up to the hills: Infomuch that the reſt 
of the Cohorts, incited by emulation and ſudden ardor, 
joined with thoſe and made havock of all whom they en- 
countered. Nay ſuch was the impetuoſity and hurry of 
the victory, that many were left behind but half dead, 
others not ſo much as wounded; In the mean time their 
troops of cavalry took to flight: The chariots of war 
mingled with the battalions of foot; and though they had 
ſo lately ſtruek terror, were now themſelves beſet and en- 

tangled witly our thiek Bands, as alſo with the unevenneſs 
and intricacy of the place. Of a combat of cavalry this 
bore not the leaſt appearance: Since here, ſtanding ob- 
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ſtinately foot to foot, they preſſed to overthrow each other” 


by the weight and bodies of their horſes. ' Moreover the 


 war-chariots, now abandoned and ſtraggling, as alſo the 


horſes deſtitute of managers and thence wild and affrighted, 
were running hither and thither juſt as the next fright” 
drove them; inſomuch that all of their own fide, Who 


met them or croſſed their way, were beaten down by 


them. 


ridges of the hills and had hitherto no ſhare in the encounter, 
like men yet preſſed by no peril looked with ſcorn upon 


our forces as but few in number, and began to deſcend 


ſoftly and to ſurround them in the rear, whilſt they were 
urging their victory. But a RICO L who had appre- 
hended this very deſign, diſpatched to engage them four 


0 ſquadrons of horſe, ſuch as he had reſerved near him for 


the ſudden exigencies of the field; and by this providence 
of his, the more furiouſly they had advanced, the more 
keenly were they repulſed and utterly routed. Thus 
againſt the Britons themſelves their own devices were turn- 


ed; and by the order of the General, the ſquadrons of 


cavalry which charged in front, wheeled about and aſſailed 


the enemy behind. Then in truth, all over the open fields 


was to be ſeen a ſpectacle prodigious and tragical, inceſſant 
purſuits, wounds and captivity, and the preſent captives 
always ſlaughtered, as often as others occurred to be taken. 


Now the enemy behaved juſt as they happened to be 
prompted by their ſeveral humours. Sometimes they fled 


in large troops with all their arms, before a ſmaller number 


that purſued them: Others, quite unarmed, ruſhed into 


peril, and deſperately preſented themſelves to inſtant death. 


On all fades lay ſcattered arms and carcaſſes, and mangled 


limbs, and the ground was dyed with blood. Nay now 
and then even by the vanquiſhed was exerted notable 
wrath and bravery. When once they drew near the 
woods, they rejoined and rallied and thus circumvented 


the foremoſt purſuers, ſuch as, without knowing the 
country, had raſhly ventured too far. Whence we muſt 
have ſuffered ſome notable diſtaſter, from ſuch confidence 


void of caution, had not a6r1cora who was aſſiduouſſy 
viſiting every quarter, ordered the ſtouteſt Cohorts lightly 
"4 2 equipped 


Now thoſe of the Britons who were lodged upon the 
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them, alſo ſome of the cavalry to diſmount, and enter = 

the ſtrait paſſes, and the reſt of the horſe, at the ſame | f 

time, to beat the more open and paſſable parts of the 

woods. Now, as ſoon as they perceived our forces to con- 
tinue the purſuit with ranks regular and cloſe, they be- 
took themſelves to open flight, in no united bands as be- 
fore, nor one man regarding or awaiting another; but 

quite ſcattered, and each ſhunning any companion, they 4 
all made to places far remote and deſart. What ended the 2 

- purſuit was night and a ſatiety of ſlaughter. Of the enemy | 1 
were ſlain ten thouſand. There fell of our men three 
hundred and forty, amongſt theſe auLUs ATTICUS, 
Commander of a Cohort, one by his own youthful heat, 
as alſo by a fiery horſe hurried into the midſt 2 the 

enemies. 

U IT was indeed a night of great joy to the conquerors 
both from victory and ſpoil. The Britons, who wandered 
in deſpair, men and women uttering in concert their 

_ diſmal wailings, dragged along their wounded, called to 
ſuch as were unhurt, deſerted their houſes, nay in rage 
even ſet them on fire; made choice of lurking holes, then 
inſtantly forſook them; ; then met to conſult, and from 
their counſels gathered ſome hope: ſometimes, upon be- 
holding their deareſt pledgesof nature, their ſpirits became 
utterly funk and dejected ; ſometimes, by the ſame fight, 

they were rouſed into reſolution and fury. Nay, tis very 
certain, that ſome murdered their children and wives, as 
an act of compaſſion and tenderneſs. The next day pro- 
duced a more ample diſplay of the victory; on all ſides a 
profound ſilence, ſolitary hills, thick ſmoak riſing from 
the houſes on fire, and not a living ſoul to be found by the 
ſcouts. When from theſe, who had been diſpatched out 
every way, it was learnt, that whither the enemy had fled 
no certain traces could be diſcovered, and that they had 
no where rallied in bodies; when the ſummer was like- 
wiſe paſſed and thence an impoſſibility of extending the 
operations of war, he conducted his Army into the borders 
of the Horeſtians. Aſtet he had there received hoſtages, 
he ordered the Admiral o Fleet to ſail round Britain. 
For this expedition he was furniſhed with proper forces, 
Boche 4 = and 


2% THE LIFE OF 
and before him was already gone forth the terror of the 
Roman power: He himſelf the while led on his foot and 
horſe with a {low pace, that thus the minds of theſe new 
Nations might be awed and diſmayed even by prolonging 
his march through them : He then lodged his Army in 
garriſons for the winter. The Fleet too having found a 
favourable ſea, entered with great fame, into the Harbour 
of * Rhutupium: For, from thence it had failed, and 
coaſting along the nethermoſt ſhore of Britain, thither 

returned, Gy: : | 5 
WIiIIꝝ this courſe and fituation of things A0 R oA 
by letters acquainted the Emperor; tidings which, how- 
ever modeſtly recounted, without all oftentation, or any 
pomp of words, DOMITI1AN received as with joy in his 
countenance, ſo with anguiſh in his ſoul: Such was his 
cuſtom. His heart indeed ſmote him for his late mock- 
triumph over the Germans, which he knew to be held 
in public deriſion; as to adorn it he had purchaſed a 
number of ſlaves, who were ſo decked in their habits and 
hair, as to reſemble captives in war. But here a victory 
mighty and certain, gained by the flaughter of ſo many 
thouſands of the enemy, was univerſally founded by the 
voice of fame, and received with vaſt applauſe. Terrible 
above all things it was to him, that the name of a pri- 
vate man ſhould be exalted above that of the Prince. In 
vain had he driven from the public Tribunals all purſuits 
of popular eloquence and fame, in vain ſmothered the 
luſtre of every civil accompliſhment, if any other than 
himſelf poſſeſſed the glory of excelling in war: Nay, how- 
ever he might diſſemble every other diſtaſte, yet to the 
_ perſon of the Emperor properly appertained the virtue 
and praiſe of being a great General. Tortured with theſe 
anxious thoughts, and indulging his humour of being ſhut 
up in ſecret, a certain indication that he was foſtering ſome 
ſanguinary purpoſe, he at laſt judged it the beſt courſe, 
upon this occaſion, to hide and reſerve his rancour till the 
firſt flights of fame were paſſed, and the affection of the 
Army cooled. For, aGR1coLa held yet the Adminiſtra- 
tion of Britain. — ba bo 


* Suppoſed to be Sandwich Haven, 
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_AGRICOLA 385 
To him therefore he cauſed to be decreed in Senate 
the triumphal Ornaments, a Statue crowned with Laurel, 
with whatever elſe is beſtowed inſtead of a real Triumph, 
and heightened this his complement with many expreſ- 
ſions full of eſteem and honour. He directed moreover 
a general expectation to be raiſed, that to a Cr oA was 
deſtined the Province of Syria, a Government then ya- 
cant by the death of aTiL.1Us xu Us, a man of Con- 
ſular quality, ſince the ſame was reſerved only for men of 
illuſtrious rank. Many there were who believed, that an 
Imperial Freedman, one much truſted with the ſecret de- 
ſigns of his Maſter, was by him diſpatched to carry the 
inſtrument appointing a6 z1coLa Governor of Syria, with 
orders to deliver it to him, were he ſtill in Britain; that 
the Freedman met aGrIcoLa croſſing the Channel, and 
without once ſpeaking to him, returned directly to po- 
MITIAN, It is uncertain whether this account be true, 
or only a fiction framed in conformity to the character 
and genius of the Prince. To his Succeſſor in the mean 
time A GRICOLA had ſurrendered the Province now ſet- 
tled in perfect peace and ſecurity. Moreover, to prevent 
all remarks upon the manner of his entry into Rome, from 
any popular diſtinction paid him, and any concourſe of 
people to meet him, he utterly declined this obſervance 
of his friends, and came into the City by night, and by 
night, as he was directed, went to the Palace. He was 
there received by the Emperor with a ſhort embrace, but 
without a word ſaid, then paſſed, undiſtinguiſhed, amongſt 
the crowd of ſervile Courtiers. Now in order to ſoften 
with other and different virtues the reputation of a mili- 
tary man, a name ever diſtaſteful to thoſe who live them- 
ſelves in idleneſs, he reſigned himſelf intirely to indolence 
and repoſe. In his dreſs he was modeſt; in his conver- 
ſation courteous and free, and never found accompanied 
with more than one or two of his friends. Inſomuch that 
many, ſuch eſpecially as are wont to judge of great men 
by their retinue and parade, all calculated to gain popular 
admiration, when they had beheld and obſerved aGri- 
col fought to know whence proceeded his mighty fame: 
There were indeed but few who could account for the mo- 

tives of his conduct. [RE | 
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FREUEN T IV, during the courſe of that time, was 
he accuſed in his abſence before DpoMIT TAN, and in 
his abſence alſo acquitted. What threatened his life was 
no crime of his, nor complaint of any particular for in- 
juries received, nor aught elſe ſave the glorious character 
of the man, and the ſpirit of the Emperor hating all 
excellence and every virtue. With theſe cauſes there 
concurred the moſt miſchievous ſort of all enemies, they 
who extolled him in order to deſtroy him. Moreover 
in the Commonwealth there enſued ſuch times as would 
not permit the name of AGRICOLA to remain unmen- 
tioned: So many were the Armies which we had loſt in 
Mceſia, in Dacia, in Germany, in Pannonia, all by the 
wretched conduct of our Generals, either altogether im- 
potent or fool- hardy: So many withal were the brave 
officers, with ſo many bands of men overthrown and 
taken. Neither was the queſtion and conteft now about 
maintaining the limits of the Empire and guarding 
the rivers which ſerved for its boundaries, but about de- 
fending the ſtanding encampments of the Legions and 

preſerving our own territories. Thus, when public miſ- 
| fortunes were following one another in a continual train, 
when every year was become ſignal for calamities and 
ſlaughters, ac6xicoLla was by the common voice of 
the populace required for the command of our Armies. . 
For, all men were comparing his vigor, his firmneſs, and 
his mind trained in war, with the ſloth and timidity of 
the others. With diſcourſes of this ſtrain, it is certain 
that even the ears of DOMITIAN himſelf were teaſed; 
whilſt all the beſt of his Freedmen adviſed and preſſed 
him to this choice, out of pure affection and duty, as 
did the worſt out of virulence and envy; and to what- 
ever appeared moſt malignant that Prince was ever prone. 
In this manner was aGRICOLA, as well through his own 
virtues as through the baſe management of others, puſhed 
upon a precipice even of glory. 
TE year was now arrived when to the lot of A cn 
colLA was to fall the Proconſulſhip of Aſia or of Affi- 
ca: And, as civica had been lately murdered, (even 
whilſt Fron of the former Province) AG RICOLA 


was neither unprepared what courſe to- purſue, nor 
8 85 „ DOMITIAN 
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d0MtTtan unfurniſhed with an example to follow. It 
happened too, that certain perſons, men apprized of 
the ſecret purpoſes of the Prince, made it their buſineſs 
to accoſt AGRI1COIA and ask him, whether he meant in 
earneſt to take poſſeſſion of his Province. Nay they be- 
gan, at firſt indeed with ſome reſerve, to extol a life of 
tranquillity and repoſe; anon they proffered their good 
offices to procure his demiſſion and excuſe: At laſt, 
throw ing off all diſguiſe, and proceeding at once to dil- 
ſuade and to intimidate him, they prevailed with him 
to be carried with this as his ſuit to DPOMITIAN. He, 
already prepared to diſſemble his ſentiments, and af 
ſuming a mien of haughtineſs, not only received the pe- 
tition of ARO LA to be excuſed, but when he had 
granted it, ſuffeted himſelf to be preſented with fortnal 
thanks. Nor was he aſhamed of conferring a grace ſo 
_ unpopular and odious. To a@r1coLa however he gave 
not the falaty which was wont to be paid to Proconſuls, 
and which he himſelf had continued to ſome. Whether 
he were affronted that it was not asked, or whether re- 
trained by his own guilty mind, leſt he might ſeem to 
have purchaſed with money what he had hindered by his 
interpoſition and power. It is the nature of men, that 
whomſoever they injure they hate. Now DoMITIAN was 
in his temper apt to be ſuddenly tranfported into rage, 
and, in proportion as he ſmothered his vengeance, the 
more irreconeileable he always certainly proved. Yet by the 
prudence and moderation of aGxrcoLa he was ſoftened. 
For, by no contumaecy of his; nor by any vain oftenta- 
tion of a ſpirit of Liberty ill timed, did he court fame 
or urge his fate. Let fuch who are wont to admire 


ttings daring and forbidden, know, that even under 


evil Princes great men may be produced, and that by 
the means of modefty and obſervance, provided theſe be 
accompanied with application and vigour, they may rife 
to an equal meaſure of public eſtimation and praiſe with 
that of many, who through a conduct very ſtubborn and 
precipitate, but of no advantage to the Commonweal, 
have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by dying only to gain a 
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AFFLICTING to us his family * che end of his 
life, forrowful to his friends; and even to foreigners and 
ſuch as knew him not, Walter of trouble and condolence. 
The commonalty likewiſe, and ſuch people as were void 
of employment *, were not only frequent in- their viſits 
to his houſe, but in all public places, in all particular 
companies made him the ſubject of their converſation. 
Nor, when his death was divulged, was there a ſoul found 
who either rejoiced at it, or preſently forgot it. What 
heightened the public commiſeration and concern, was a 
_ prevailing rumor that he was diſpatched by poiſon. That 
there was any proof of this, I dare not aver. Yet it is 
true, that during the whole courſe of his illneſs, DOM I- 
TIAN cauſed frequent viſits to be made him, indeed much 
more frequent than Princes are wont to make, both by his 
favourite Freedmen and moſt truſty Phyſicians; whether 
through real concern for his health, or ſolicitude to learn 
the probability of his death. Tis well known that on 
the day in which he expired, continual accounts were, by 
meſſengers purpoſely placed, every inſtant tranſmitted to 
the Emperor, how faſt his end was approaching; and 
no one believed, that he would thus quicken ſuch tidings, 
| had he been to feel any forrow from hearing them. In 
his face however and even in his ſpirit he affected to ſhew 
ſome guiſe of grief; for, he was now ſecure againſt the 
object of his hate, and could more eaſily diſſemble his 
preſent joy, than lately his fear. It was abundantly no- 
torious how much it rejoiced him, upon reading the laſt 
Will of A0 RIcoLA, to find himſelf left joint heir with 
his excellent Wife and tender Daughter. This he took 
to have been done out of judgment and choice, and in 
pure honour to himſelf. 80 blind and corrupt was his 
mind rendered by continual flattery, as not to know, that 
to no Prince but a bad one will any good father bequeath 
his fortune. 

| AcxicoLa was Son an the thirteenth of June, dur- 
ing the third Conſulſhip of the Emperor AL IGI A. He 
died on the twenty fourth of Auguſt, during the Conſul. 
ſhip of cor ro and PRISCUS, in the fifty fixth year 
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of his age. If poſterity be deſirous to know, his make and 
ſtature; in his perſon he was rather genteel and regular . 
than tall. In his aſpect there was nothing terrible, His 
looks were extremely gracious and pleaſing. A good man 
vou would have readily believed him, and been glad to 
2 5 found that he was a great man. Nay, though he 
was ſnatched away whilſt his age was yet in full vigour 
if however his life be meaſured by his glory, he attained 
to a mighty length of days. For, every true felicity and 
acquiſition, namely all ſuch as ariſe from virtue, he had 
already. enjoyed to the full. As he had been likewife 
dignified with the Conſular and Triumphal Honours, what 
more could fortune add to his luſtre and renown ? After 
enormous wealth he ſought not: an honourable ſhare he 
poſſeſſed. As behind him he leſt furviving his Daughter 
and his. Wife, he may be even accounted happy; fince 
by dying whilſt his credit was no wile impaired, his fame 
in its full ſplendor, his relations and friends yet in a ſtate 
of ſecurity, he eſcaped the evils to come. For, as before 
us he was wont to expreſs his wiſhes, that he might ſur; 
vive to ſee this truly bleſſed age , and TRAJAN. ſwaying 
the Sovereignty, withes which he uttered with preſages as 
of what would ſurely enſue; ſo it was a wondrous con- 
folation attending the quicknels of his death, that thenee 
he evaded the miſery of the latter times, when bon 
IAN, who had ceaſed to exert his Tyranny by ſtarts only 
and intermiſſions, was come now to rend the Common- 
wealth by cruelties without all reſpite, and to overthrow 
it as it were by one great and deadly ſtro ke. 
Fog, agGricoLy ſaw not the Court of the Senate be- 
ſieged, nor the Senate encloſed by armed men, nor the 
butchery of ſo many men of Conſular dignity, nor the 
flight and exile of ſo many Ladies of the. prime Nobility, 
all effected in one continued havock. Till then cARUs 
MET1Us, the accuſer, was only conſiderable for having 
been victorious in one bloody. procels ; till then the cruel 
motions: of ME$88ALLINUSs rang only within the Palace at 
Alba; and in thoſe days Mass4 B881Us (afterwards fo 
exerciſed in arraigning the innocent) was himſelf arraign» = 
ed as a criminal. Preſently after we, with our wn hands, . 
dragged nRLVIDIUõ to priſon and execution: We beheld 
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the melancholy doom of "it hv kt ES ebe br cb 5d 
We found ourſelves beſprinkled with tlie innocent blood! 
of sENE C10.” Even NERO withheld His eyes from ſcenes 
of cruelty, he indeed ordered murders to be petpetrared; 
but ſaw not the perpetration. The principal part of our: 
miſeries under HoMrIT1AaN, was to be obliged to ſee Him 
and be ſeen by him, at a time when all our ſighs and 
ſorrows were watched and marked down' for condemna- 
tion; when that cruel countenance of his, always Cover 
ed Wich a ſettled red, whence he hardened — of againſt 
all ſhame and bluſhing, ſerved him to mark and tecount 
all the pale horrors at once poſſeſſing ſo many men. Thou 
therefore, ARCO TA, art happy, not only as thy life 
was glorious, but as thy death was ſeaſonable. Accord- 
ing to the account of ſuch who heard thy laſt words, thou 
didſt accept thy fate chearfully and with firmneſs, as if 
thou thus didſt thy part to ſhew the Emperor to be guilt- 
leſs. But to my {elf and thy Daughter, beſides the an- 
guiſh of having our Father ſnatched from us, it proves a 

freſh acceſſion of ſorrow, that we had not an © pportunity 
to attend thee in thy ſickneſs, to ſolace thy ſinking {| pi- 
rits, to pleaſe our ſelves witli ſeeing thiee, pleaſe our elves | 
>with embracing thee. Doubtleſs, we ſhould have greedily 
received thy inſtructions and fayings, and engraved them 
for ever upon our hearts. This is our woe, this a wound 
to our ſpirit, that by the lot of long abſence from thee 
thou waſt already loft to us for four years before thy death, 
There is no queſtion, excellent Father, but that with 
whatever thy condition required thou waſt honourably ſu 
plied, as thou waſt attended by thy Wife, one ſo full of 
tenderneſs for her Husband: Yet fewer tears accompanied 
thy coarſe, and during thy laſt moments ſomewhat was 
wanting to ſatisfy thine eyes. 

Ir for the manes of the juſt any place be "IN * 
as Philoſophers hold, great ſpirits periſh not with the bo- 
dy, pleaſing be thy repoſe. Moreover, recall us thy fa- 
mily from this our weakneſs in regretting thee, and from 
theſe our effeminate wailings, to the contemplation of 
thy virtues, for which it were unjuſt to lament or to 
mourn. Let us rather adorn thy memory with deathleſs 


praiſes, and (as far as our infirmities will allow) by pur- 
A | ſuing 


A 


doings, upon all his ſayings, and rather to adore his im- 
mortal name, rather the image of his mind than that of 


his perſon, Not that I mean to condemn the uſe of Sta- 
tues, ſuch as are framed of marble or braſs. But as the 
perſons of men are frail and periſhing, ſo are likewiſe the 


portraitures of men. The form of the ſoul is eternal, 
ſuch as you cannot repreſent and preſerve by the craft of 


hands or by materials foreign to its nature, nor otherwiſe 


than by a ſimilitude and conformity of manners. What- 
ever we loved in aGRICOL 4, whatever we admired, re- 


mains, and will for ever remain implanted in the hearts | 


of men, through an eternity of ages, and conveyed down 
in the voice of Fame, in the Record of things. For, 


many of the great Ancients, by being buried in oblivion, 
have thence reaped the fate of men altogether mean and 


inglorious: : but AG RI coLA ſhall ever ſurvive in his Hi- 


oe" here en en and tranſ mitted to . 
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ſuing and 1 "I W 4 This is true Honour, | 
this the natural duty 1ncu mbent upon every near relation. 
This is alſo what I would recommend to thy Daughter 
and thy Wife, ſo to reverence the memory of a Father, 
and a usted, as to be ever ruminating upon all his 
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TO THE 


FIRST. VOLUME 


A 


239. he ſupports Tiridates, ibid. is 


| \ BDAGESES, his great power, 


Abdus, the Eunuch, his authority in Parthia, 


veſted with the whole power of the 
party, 243. his unfortunate Counſel to 
Tiridates, 244 | 


234. he is poiſoned by Artabanus 235. 
'Acaratus, Freedman to Nero, a peſtilent in- 
ſtrument and ſpoiler, 431. | 
Accuſations, their progreſs, 133. 
and prevailing 178. 


how inceſſant 


-Accuſers, what bloody and deſtructive Inſtru- 


ments, 174. what powerful protection they 
. Agrippa (Vibulenus) a Roman Kni 


find 179, their fury continued, 199. 

Aceronia, one of Agrippina's women, miſtaken 
for her Lady and murdered, 253. 

Aceronius (Cneius) Conſul, 555. 438-2 

Achaia, the Government of that Province 
enen, wn wty 7 

| Conſul 302. 


Acilius (Marcus) 


Ade, Nero's Miſtreſs, 312. ſhe is introduced 


by Seneca, as an antidote againſt the entice- 
ments of Agrippina, 350. 
Acutia, condemned for Treaſon. 246. 


Aagandeſtrius, Prince of the Cattans, offers to 


the Senate to poiſon Arminius, 110. 
Adiabenians, their ſufferings and complaints, 
8. | 


2 tg Cd 
Adoptions (fraudulent) their prevalence and 


oe k 412. a decree of Senate againſt 


their abuſe, 261d. 


Adorſians, ſee Eunones. 


Aar (Domitius) a zealous accuſer, 190. ar- 


raigns Claudia Pulchra, ibid. he is more elo- 
2 than upright, 191. purſues the pro- 

eſſion of an Accuſer, and attacks Quincti- 
lius Varus, 199. his vile motives, ibid. his 
death and character, (361. | 
Africa, a war begun there, go. 

there, 158. | 
Africanus (Julius) accuſed, 218. 


the forces 


Africanus (Sextius) who, 318, 319. he is ap- 


pointed to aſſeſs the Gauls, 381. 
Agerinus, Agrippina's Freedman, falſly charged 


with Treaſon againſt Nero, and put in irons, 


355. 
Pp 


- Agrippa, his character, dignities and death, 3. 


d * 


all his children but one die a violent death, 


- 121, 122. 5 5 | 


Agrippa, his lake, ſee Tagellinus. 


Agrippa (Aſinius) Conſul, 177. his death and 


character, 196. 


* 


| cures her marriage with him, 266. 
We: 


Agrippa (Fonteius) offers to implead Libo 
Druſus, 75. why his daughter not made 


chief Veſtal, 110. 
Agrippa (Haterius) ſtands for the Pretorſhip, 


90. his ſevere ſentence, 139. his ſcandalous 
fllattery 144. his malice and debauched lite, 
215, 216. | 

Agrippa, King of Judea, his death, 277. 
Agrippa (Julius) baniſhed, 452. TE 
Agrippa (Poſthumus) baniſhed by his Grand- 
father Auguſtus, at the inſtigation of Livia, 3. 
his character, ibid. he is the firſt ſacrifice 
upon the acceſſion of Tiberius, 6. 
ight, his tra- 


gical doom, 241. 


Agrippina, Wife to Germanicus, her fruitful- 


neſs, chaſtity, love for her husband, and ve- 
hement but virtuous ſpirit, 27. ſhe is hated 
by Livia, ibid. her mournful departure from 
her husband during a ſedition of the Ar- 
my, 31, 32. ſhe. is pitied by the ſoldiery, 
who thence relent, 32. her magnanimity 
and kind treatment of the ſoldiers, 5 1. 
thence rouſes the jealouſy of Tiberius, Bid. 
ſhe embarks for Rome with her husband's 
funeral Aſhes, and her children, 104. her 
virtue and forlorn lot lamented, ibid. her 
Fleet meets that of Piſo, 106. they areboth _ 
ready to engage, ibid. ſhe lands in Italy 111. 
is received by a great conflux of people, 
ibid. her indiſcretion, 163. ſhe is deceived 
by the arts of Sejanus, ibid. her incorrupti- 
ble chaſtity, ibid. the univerſal ſympathy 
and mourning of the people, ibid. her vehe- 
mence, 190. her juſt. reproaches upon Ti- 
berius, 190, 191. ſhe deſires a ſecond huſ- 
band, 191. is further inflamed by the ſecret 


agents of Sejahus, ibid. her haughty beha- 


viour, 192. Guards and Spies placed about 
her, 200. ſhe is arraigned in the Senate by 
letters from Tiberius remarkably bitter, 208. 
an inſurrection of the people in her behalf, 
209. her tragical death 229. the ſhameful 
rage of Tiberius againſt her after ſhe was 


wt 


dead, ibid. her character, 229, 230. 


Asrippina, Mother of Nero, writes Memoirs, 


191. ſhe is married to Cneius Domitius, 
206. perſecuted by Meſſalina, 257. recom- 
mended to Claudius for a Wife, by Pallas, 
268. ſhe careſſes her Uncle Claudius, and ſe- 
meditates 
a match 


; . 


5 8 


INDER 


Allies, thoſe of Rome, what forges they fur." 
ned, 159. - 1 3 
Alps (Maritime) their inhabitants preſented 
with the privileges of Latium, 421. | 

Altinss (Julius) baniſhed, 452. 
Amiſia, the River and Town of that name, 


a match between her Son and his Daughter, 
ibid. her abſolute ſway, 268. her behaviour 
and character 269. ſhe recalls Seneca from 
exile, and her reaſons for this, ibid. ſhe 
fignalizes her power, 279. eſtabliſnes a Co- 
lony, and calls it by her own name, ibid. 
what mighty power ſhe aſſumes, 285. calls 
her ſelf partner with Claudius in the Em- 
pire, ibid. her management of the Emperor, 


288. ſhe removes Criſpinus and Geta, Cap- 


tains of the guards, and in their room puts 
Burrus Afranius, 289. her policy ia this, 
id. ſhe inveighü againſt Narciſſus, 299. 
. Covets the gardens of Statilius Taurus, and 
procures an accuſation againſt him, and his 
doom, 299, 300. ſhe determines the death 
of Claudius, 302. procures the condemna- 
tion and death of Domitia Lepida, Nero's 
Aunt, 303. employs Locuſta to prepare poi- 
ſon for Claudius, 304. calls in the help of 
Xenophon, ibid. perſonates great ſorrow, ca- 
reſſes Britannicus and Octavia, 305. pro- 
cares Nero to be declared Emperor, iid. 
gireAts Junius Silanus to be murdered, 306. 
had directed the murder of his Brother Lu 


* 
= 


cus, 75d. intends a torrent of flaughters, 


#bid. her violent luſt of dominion and tem- 


peſtuous ſpirit, 307. He is created Priefteſs 
to Claudius, ibid. oppoſes the proceedings 
of the Senate, 309. attempts to aſcend the 
Imperial Tribunal, and to give Audience 
to Embaſſadors, 309. her fury againſt Ace 
and againſt Nero, 213. he changes her arts, 
and even tempts him to unnatural embraces, 
ibid. waxes violent again and reproaches 
Him, 313, 314. treats him with menaces, 
declares for Britannicus, regrets the murder 
of Claudius, and revites Seneca and Burrus, 
37% her great conſternation upon the mur- 
der of Britannicus, 316. ſhe careſſes Octavia, 
amaſſes money, courts the Officers and No- 
bility, 318. is deprived of her guards, and 
- Forfaken by her — — = is 
charged with a conſpiracy againſt her Son, 
319. heard in her defence, 320. the bold- 
Nneſs of it, 320, 321. fhe infiſts for vengeance 
upon Her accufers, and rewards to her 
Friends, and obtains both, bid. her paſſion 
or power, 3 50. the tempts her Son to inceſt, 
1. her ſhocking behaviour from her infan- 
ey, Miu. The is deſignedly ſhipwrecked, but 
capes, 353. diſſembles her apprehenſſons, 
351. the fympathy and zeal of the populace 

pon diiſcoveriug her danger, 35 5, 356. her 
Houſe beſet with armed men, her domeſticks 
y, "the aſſaſſins enter, 356. her ſpeech to 
them, her murder, and laſt remarkable 
- words, n. her relicks lay long uncovered, 


_ Ar laſtrepofited in a vulgar grave, 357. her 
end foretold long before, ibid. ſhrieks faid to 


de heard from her grave, 358. decrees f 


the Senate againſt her memory, 359. 
Mrippinu, (Paconius) accufet os. ih inno- 
ence, 475. and banimment 478. 
Abuniun, whence ſprang, 236. | | 
Abbutilla, charg d with devifing charms againſt 
the life of Tiberius, 246. he is executed in 
priſon, 247. | 


. 88. 22 
Ale#antter (Tiberins) an iluſtrious Roman 


Arg. 


N £3 (Priſcus) accuſes Cneius Cordus, 
Proconſul of Crete, 133. 

Angiers, the revolt begun there, 134. and 
ſuppreſſed, ibid. | 
Angrivarignz, revolt and are chaſtized, 64. 

they ſubmit and are pardoned, 71. 
Angleſey, ſee Suetomins Paulings. 
Anicetus, Nero's Freedman, Commander of 
the Fleet at Miſenum, his contrivance for 
murdering Agrippina, 351. it miſcarries, 
353. he undertakes to accompliſh the mur- 
der, 355, and accompliſhes it, 356. after 


the murder of Agrippina, he is deteſted by 


her Son, 395. yet prompted by him to own 
an adulterous commerce with Octavia, and 
undertakes it, ibid. he ſuffers a ſort of þan- 
iſhment, 396. and dies naturally, ibid. | 
Asics (Cerialis) Conſul ele, moves for a 


Temple to Nero with the title of Deifi- 


cation, 454. this motion judged ominous 
and why, ibid. his accuſation and doom, 
465, 466. | | 


Amun (Vivianus) Son-in-law to Corbule, com- 


mands the fifth Legion, 449. 

Anftbarians, exterminated by the Chaucians, 
and ſeek a new ſettlement, 346. they are 

| forced to wander from place to place, and 
at laſt periſh, 247. 

Anteius directs the building of a fleet, 62, 


Lnteius Publius) made Governor of Syria, 


321. but detained from poſſeſſing it, id. 
he * accufed, 463. and fwallows poiſon, 

Anthony, his power ſwallowed up in that of 
Auguſtus, 1. 
Hntrochus King of Comagena, his death, 84. 
Autiftia, the Wife of Rubellius Plautus, ac- 
companies her husband into Aſia, (3649 
Antiſtius, che fretor, writes a bitter Satyr a- 
gainſt Nero, 382. hence he is arraigned for 
Treaſon, ilid. condemned to exile and his 
eftate-conkiſcated, 383. 3 

Antiſtius (Caius) Conſul, 155. his ſecond Con · 
ſulſhip, 278. „„ . 

Antiftius (Lucius) Conſul, 312. 

Antiſtius, Tribune of the Feaple, his conduct 
cenſured by the Senate, 325. 

Antonia, the Daughter of Claudius, &peuied 
to Cornelius Sylla, 322. 

Antonias the Mother of Germanicus, 112. 

Antonia, (Haterius) poor through prodigality, 


but ſupported by Nero, 329. 
Antonius (Lucius) his e and fu- 
neral honours, 185. a : % 
Hpamea (the City of) overthrown:by an earth- 


: que, caſed-of tribute for:five years, 299. 


| lian, their claim to a Sanctuary, 
whence, 147. what Deity they worſhipped, 


Afivata, the Wise of Sejanus, firſt diſcovered 


the murder of Druſus, 162, 163. 


17 (Marcus) choſen by the Senate tofurvey- - {pion (King) bequeathes his Kingdom 40 the 
And relieve the Arie Cities ruined by an — 


Roman People, 364. 


Apollo (Clarian) his Oracles how delivered at 


Colophon, 92. 


Knight, zm afftant to Oorbulo in the Baſt, e, {Appianus). for his wins degraded fram 
N 


Senate, 89. 


Adronius 


Apronius (Cefianus) drives Tacfarinas and his 
forces back to the deſart, 122, 123. 
| Apronins (Lucius) a Roman Knight employed 
to carry the demands of the ſoldiery to 
Tiberius, 24. he is left behind by Ger- 
manicus to ſecure his retreat, 42. 18 diſ- 
tinguiſhed with ornaments of a Triumph, 
53. his flattery, 76. 5 
Apronius (Lucius) Governor and Proconſul 
of Africa, his exemplary ſeverity to the 
ſoldiers, 122. its influence, ibid. he pro- 
tects young Gracehus, 164- 
Apronius (Lucius) Governor of lower Ger- 


many, attacks the Friziaps with various 


| ſucceſs, 204, 205. 
Aquila puniſhed for adultery, 184. 
| Hulle (Julius) A Roman Knight, comma nds 
ſome forces in Boſphorus, 273. he is ge- 
warded with the ornaments of the Pretor- 
-. hip, 276. VV 3 
Argricus (Vulcatus) a Roman Knight, one 
of the Conſpirators againſt Nero, 434- 
Arbela, the great battle there, 2727. 
Archelaus, King of Cappadocia, under the 
_ diſpleaſure of Tiberius, and why, 84. he 
i inveigled to Rome, accuſed and dies, 
iI. . | 
Argolicus, a noble Greek, falls by the cruelty 
of Tiberius, 225. | 
Ariobarxanes, King of Armenia, killed by an 


accident, 61. N 


Ariſtobulus ereated King of the leſſer Arme- 


nia by Nero, 310. 

Armenia, the conteſt about it between Rome 
and Parthia, 329. it is evacuated both by 

the Romans and Parthians, 411. p 

Armenians, how eſtranged from the Romans, 
61. their fickleneſs and fituation 93. they 
are faithleſs and deuble-minged, 329. 

Armies, the mutinous meditate an union, 29. 


2 device to pacify them, but Without ef- 


fect, ibid. : 
Arminius, his character, 41. how violently he 
is tranſported with the captivity of his Wife, 
and that of his child yet unborn, he in- 
Ware the Cheruſcans to arms, and inxeighs 
. againſt the Romans and Segeſtes, 44, 45- 
 xetires to the defarts, 47. engages and dil- 
treffes the Romans in à morals, #b#d.: the 
latter are ſupported by Germanicus, 4. his 
cConference with his brother Flavius, 64. he 
ſuborns the Roman ſoldiers to deſert, 66. 

. harangues his men, 67, 68. his bravery and 
eſcape, 69 


men by a ſpeech, 87. aims to enſlaue his 
Country, 110. falls by the fraud of his kin- 
dred, 7bid. he was the Deliverer of Ger- 
many, and a great Captain, 1 10, 111. and 
never conquered, id. 204 


Argus, Prince of the Cattans taken, 63. 


Arria, the wife of Thraſea Fetus, carneſt to 


* die with him, 478. 
Arruntius (Lucius) incurs the diſpleaſure of 
Tiberius, 13. is obnoxious for ;his great 
qualifications and fortune, ibid. was account- 
ed equal to the ſqvereignty by Auguſtus, 
161d. and thence doomed to deſtruction by 
-» Tiberius, 14. he is employed with Capito 
__ to reſtrain the Tiber itn its banks, 56. is 
Accuſed, 246. reſolves to die, 247. his, fine 
and affecting reaſoning, ibid. | 
of 1 a Kaſtle gartiſaned by Ceſennius 
n be 


{NDE# 


. his activity fails him, 79. he is 
2 Champion for Liberty, 86. animates his 


Mtticus (Curtius) 


* 


gains the Kingdom of Parthia, 61. 


Artqhanss 
his Embaily ta Germanicps, 95. his arro- 


ed barbarouſly c nel, 242. is recalled by his 
Subjects, 243- his activity and good con- 
f „ 

Marc Anthony, put in bonds and ſlain, 61. 
Of of) burnt and demoliſhed, 

335. a wonderful Phenomenon there, 149. 

Artaxias, [ 

_ tpiracy o 

Artaxiqs, ma 


by Tiberius, %. they decree a Temple to 
Tiberius, the Senate and Livia, 165. con- 


. — * = 


ned, 193. | 
Saticus (Valerius) accuſed and ſeized, 250. 
he is hardly uſed and impleaded by Suilius, 
250, 251. his voluntary and magnanimous 
death, 251, 252. | 
Afinius (Caius) Conſul, r55. 


| Aſnius (Lucius) Conſul, 382. 
Anu, (Marcus) Conſul, 302. 


Aſper (Sulpicius) he Centurion, how Aga 
 Jous in the conſpiracy againſt Nero, 443. 
his fortitude in death, and bold reproach 
to Nero, 449. 5 
Aſprenas (Lucius) Proconſul of Africa, 41. 
Aſemblies of debauchery uſual in the Reign 
of Nero, 362. EO ers; 
Hftrologers, a decree for driving them from 
Rome, . 1 
A (Judicial) its falſhood, 195. 
Itilis, Mother to Lucan, accuſed amongſt 
che conſpirators againſt Nero, 440. the el. 
capes trial, 45 2. 3 | , 
Mtimetus, a Freedman, in a Plot againſt Agrip- 
pina, 319. he is executed for this, 322. 
by Tiberius ' doomed to 
Aula, (Rufus) Camp Marhal, how i 
tens (Rufus) Camp Marſhal, how in- 
ſulted and ate Th Yb 9 —4 fndicrs, 
18, 19. his charadfer, l . 
Augury, that of divine protection revived, 


277. 
Augua, Nero's Daughter b Poppea, her 
birth, death and Mis etion. 1 
Augul am, who, 362, 363. 2 
Arugufiadunum, the Capital of the Eduans, 135. 
all the noble youth of Gaul are inſtructed 
there in the liberal Arts, ibid. 
Augufins, how. be acquired the ſovereign pow- 
er, 1. under What title he aſſumed it, 27d. 
the ſpirit of Hattery prevailing in his reign, 
2 check ypon. truth and writers, 77/4. by 


What arts and grafations he engroffed all 


power 


INDEX. 


power, and with what eaſe, 2. his politics 
to ſtrengthen his uſurpation, 3. the latter 
end of his reign why ſo ome” 4. 


he ſecretly viſits his Grand- ſon Agrippa in 
exile, and is thence thought to be poi- 
ſoned by Livia, 5. his laſt Will produced, 
its tenour, and who his heirs, 8. his ſe- 
vcral funeral honours, and by whom pro- 
. poſed, ibid. reflections upon his funeral, 
9. various reaſonings upon his life and 
Empire, 9, 10, 11. he adopted Tiberius 
without liking him, and why, 11. a Tem- 
ple and worſhip decreed to him, 12. the 
regiſter and ſummary kept by him of the 
ſtate and forces of the Empire, ibid. his 


counſel againſt enlarging the Empire, and 


. why, bid. plays in honour of him by 
whom annually celebrated, 15. public games 
inſtituted to his honour, 41. his politics 


in relation to Egypt, 96. he is unhappy 


in his family, 124. turns adultery into 


treaſon, and violates his own Laws, ibid. 
inſtitutes Laws proper for a fingle ruler, 


126. is wont to travel accompanied with 


Livia, 131. his friendſhip for Livy the 


Hiſtorian, 177. his eaſy elocution, 308. 
viola (Acilius) Commander of a Legion, 
reduces ſome rebellious Gauls, 134, 135. 
Avitus (Dubius,) Commander in Germany, 

345. his anſwer to Boiocalus, and mea- 

ſures againſt the Anſibarians, 347. 
Aurelius (Cotta) ſupported by Nero, tho a 
prodigal, 329. | | 
Aurelius (Marcus) Conſul, 112. 


Aurelius (Pius) the Senator obtains a price 


for the loſs of his houſe, 55. 


Altilias (Caius) made Governor of Egypt, 


321 G l 85 3 * 
Balbus (Domitius) a Will forged in his name, 


3 . | 
Balkus (Lelius) charges Acutia with High Trea- 
ſon, 246. his baniſhment and peſtilent 


Character, 248. : | 
Bardanes, a Competitor for the Crown of 


Parthia, 254. his great vigour, ibid. he 


gains the Monarchy, 255. his Victories, 


Tyranny and Aſſaſſination, 256. 


| Baſſus (Ceſellius) a Carthaginian, upon the 


credit of a dream, promiſes immenſe trea- 


ſure to Nero, 454. digs for it in vain, 
and after much labour ſpent, kills himſelf 


in deſpair, 455, 456. 


| Benefits, too large to be returned, their re- 


ward, what, 167. 5 
Bibulus (Caius) his reaſonings in the Senate 


againſt luxury, 140. 


Bleſus, in dread of Tiberius, dies by his 
on hands, 244. 

Bleſus (Junius) Uncle to Sejanus, named by 
Tiberius to the Government of Africa, 


132. I 4 aN 
Bleſus { Junius.) commands the Legions in 
23 15. his ſpeeches and behaviour 


during their inſurrection, 17, 18. his Son 


a Tribune deputed to the Emperor by 


dhe ſoldiery, 0. he puniſhes ſome of the 


ring-leaders and puts them in bonds, 2q 
but they are violently releaſed by the reſt, 


ibid. he is in danger of being murdered - 


by the ſoldiery, 20. his feats againſt Tac- 
| - 5 | 


_ farinas, 153, 154. he is ſaluted T | 
5 2 | 2 by 
Bleſus (Pedius) expell'd the Senate for cor- 
ruption, 364. | 
Boiocalus leads the Anſibarians in purſuit of'a 
new ſettlement, 346. his ſignal character and 
| ſpeech to Dubius Avitus, ibid. his bold in- 
. vocation of the Gods, 347. his refuſal of 
an advantageous offer to himſelf, and his re. 
ſolute declaration, ibid. | 
Bolanus (Vettius) Commander of a Legion 
ſent to ſuccour Tigranes, 400. ; 
Boudicea (a Britiſh Queen) ignominiouſly uſed 
by the Romans, and her two Daughters de. 
eme 2705 _ = the Britiſh 
Army, 373. her ſpeech to them, 373, 
ſhe is defeated and ends her life by oe 
375. 5 
Britannicus, Son of Claudius by Meſſalina, 
[272.] he is not ſo popular as Lucius Domi- 
ius, afterwards Nero, 257. is eclipſed by 
Nero, and his forlorn condition, 279. is be- 
reft of all his faithful ſervants and adherents, 
288. he ſings at a feſtival, and raiſes pity 
315. is poiſoned, with the manner an 
progreſs of the poiſon, 315, 3 16. his fune- 
ral, with reflections upon his untimely 
death, 317. | 
Brigantes, a people of Britain, reduced by 
Publius Oſtorius, 282. . | 
Britain, its Princes reſtore the ſhipwrecked 
Romans, 72. combuſtions there, 281. a great 
{laughter of the Romans there, 368, 369. 
Britons, oppreſſed by the Romans, fly to arms, 
370. oy attack the Colony of Camalodu- 
num, and raze it, 372. give no quarter, 373. 
their extreme cruelty, ibid. their immenſe 
Hoſt and fierceneſs, ibid. they. are routed 
with prodigious ſlaughter, 37 5 their im- 
Providence, famine and ſtubbornneſs, 376. 
they wonder that the victorious Romans 
ſhould be ſubſervient to ſlaves, 377. 
Bructerans, that People fire their dwellings, 


are routed by the Romans, and-their whole 


Country laid waſte, 45; 7} 

Brutus, the founder of Liberty and the Con- 

e | ; 

Burrus (Afranius) made Captain of the Guards 

to Claudius, 289. he is an Officer of great 
renown, ibid. he governs, with Seneca, the 
youth of Nero, 306, 307. his accompliſh- 
ments, ibid. he diverts Nero from {laying his 
Mother, and pleads for hearing her defence, 
320. is falfly accuſed, and acquitted, 322. 

what ſhare he had in the death of Agrip- 
Pina, 354, 355. he praiſes Nero's a#ing, 
and grieves for him, 362. his death, and 
loſs to the public, 384. he is thought to be 


poiſoned by Nero, and ſorely lamented, 


ibid. his death weakens the intereſt of Se- 
neca, 385. | _ 


Byzantium (the City of) its pretenſions to fa- 


_  vour, 301. it is exempted from Tribute for 
five years, 302. its happy ſituation directed 
by Apollo, ibi. i 


c 


W Aldi, the Wife of Scevinus, doomed to 
baniſhment unheard, 452. 


Cadmus, from Phenicia, inſtructs the Greeks in 
letters, 5s. 49 
Caius (Ceſar) Grandfon to Auguſtus, his un- 

| 2 en 


timely death imputed to the fraud of Li- 


Via, 3» 
Cains (Ceſar) ſettles Armenia, 61. | 
Caligula, his hiſtory why falfified, 1. why ſo 
Called, 32. his encomium upon his grand- 
mother Livia at her funeral, 207. his marri- 
age with Claudia, 226. his ſavage humour 
and diſſimulation, ibid. his wild ſpirit, am- 
bition and diſſimulation, 245. he is hated by 
Tiberius, yet left his ſucceſſor, ibid. his 
violent fear and alarm, 249. he was a ready 
ſpeaker, 308. 1 
Calius, a Freedman, an old Courtier and 
wary, [270.] | 
Calpurnia, an illuſtrious Lady, praiſed by Clau- 
dius, and thence perſecuted and baniſhed by 
Agrippina, 277. ſhe is recalled from baniſh- 
ment by Nero, 359. | 5 
Calpur nius, an Eagle-Bearer, protects Minucius 
Plancus from the fury of the ſoldiers, 3 1. 
Calpurnius (Lucius) Conſul, 197. | 
Calvina baniſhed Italy, 269. 
Calviſius inſtigated to accuſe Agrippina, 319. 
he is baniſhed for this, 322. but recalled 
from exile by Nero, 359. | 
Catvifus (Caius) Conſul, 186. 
Calufidius, a common ſoldier, 
haviour and boldneſs to Germanicus, 29. 


Camalodunum, a Colony in Britain, planted by 


Publius Oftorius, 282. the inſolence and ty- 
ranny of the Veterans there, 370. the inſa- 
tiable and conſuming avarice of the Prieſts 


there, 371, the terrible apparitions and pre- 


| ſages there, ibid. | | | 
Camillus (Furius) Proconſul of Africa, routs 
the Numidians and Moors under Tacfarinas, 
91. and retrieves the ancient renown of 
his family, ibid.  _ | | 
Camillus (Scribonianus) Conſul, 213. 
Campania deſolated by a Tempeſt, 462. 
Cangians, a people in Britain, ravag'd by Pub- 
ius Oſtorius, 282. | | 
a 1 by whom built and whence named, 


96. | 
Cantius (Publius) collects the tribute in Gaul, 
62. | | ” 
Capito (Ateius) employ'd with Lucius Arrun- 
tius to reſtrain the Tiber within its Banks, 
56. his great accompliſhments and infamous 
flattery, 152. his death and great acquire- 
ments, 155. his preferments and obſequi- 
ouſneſs to power, ibid. | 

Capito (Coſſutianus) accuſed by the Cilicians 
and condemned, 328. he accuſes Antiſtius 
the Pretor, 382. ſee Cofſutianus. 5 
pits (Fonteius) once Proconſul of Aſia, ac- 
cuſed and acquitted, 179. | 

Capito (Inſteius) Camp Marſhal to Corbulo his 
_ exploits, 333, 334. 

Capitol, by whom added to Rome, 278. 

Capito (Lucilius) the Emperor's Procurator in 
Aſia, accuſed by that Province before the 
Senate, 165. diſavowed by Tiberius and 
condemned, ibid. | 

Capito (Valerius) recalled from exile by Nero, 


Cappadocia reduced to a Province, 84. 
Caprea, that Iſland deſcribed, its natural 
| ſtrength and fine climate, 200. its antiqui- 
ty, ibid. | 5 
Capua, that Colony ſupplied, 327: 
Caractacus, a Britiſh King of great renown, at 
war with the Romans, 283. he poſts him- 
ſelf advantageouſly, and harangues his men, 


his brutal be- 


ibid. is intirely routed by Publius Offtorius; 
284. flies to Queen Catiſmandua, is by 
her delivered to the Conquerors and ſent 
to Rome, ibid. his great character and ſo- 
lemn reception there, ibid. his undaunted 
behaviour and ſpeech to Claudius, 285. 
he is pardoned with his Wife and Brother, 
and pompous decrees paſſed upon taking 
him, 285, 286. | | | 
Carinas (Secundus,) a Creature of Nero's, 
learned but void of virtue, 431. 
Cariovalda, Captain of the Batavians, aftet 
: brave reſiſtance, is flain by the Germans, 
ci „ Eſpouſes Meherdates, 271. his 
bravery and defeat, 273. | 
Cartiſmandua, Queen of the Brigantes, de- 
livers up King CaraQtacus to the Romans, 
284. ſhe is at war with Venuſius once her 
husband 287. and ſupported by our forces, 
ibid. | | 
Caſperius, a Centurion, his honeſt ſpirit and 
behaviour, 291, 292. he is ſent by Cor- 
bulo to Vologeſes, and delivers his meſſage 
ſternly, 401. | | 
Caffius (Caius) Governor of Syria, conducts 
King Meherdates to the Euphrates, 271. 
his civil accompliſhments and ſtrict mili- 
_ tary diſcipline, ibid. his good advice to 
Meherdates, ibid. his juſt obſervation in the 
Senate, 336. his ſpeech for the execution 
of all the ſlaves in a family, where one 
of them had murdered his Lord, 378, 379. 
380. without any guilt he 1s accuſed by 
Nero, 458. his worthy character, with the 
ridiculous and falſe charge againſt him, 
458, 459. he is baniſhed into Sardinia, 
mm | 


Caſſius Chærea, a Centurion, eſcapes in a 

mutiny by his courage, 26. and afterwads 
kills Caligula, i#id. 

Caius (Lucius) marries Druſilla Grand-daugh- 
ter to Tiberius, 223. his family and cha- 
racter, ibid. | | __ 

Caſſius (Severus) his petulant Writings, their 
effect, 53. his virulent ſpirit, 169. he dies 
in exile, ibid. | | 

Catonius (Juſtus) a principal Centurion em- 
ployed to carry the demands of the ſoldi- 
ery to Tiberius, 24. | 

Cattans, their territories invaded by Ger- 
manicus, 41. they are ſurprized and ſlaugh- 

tered by him, 42. their ravages in Ger- 
many, 279. they are routed, 280. are at 
war with the Hermundurians, 348. their 
bloody vow and defeat, 151d. 


Catualda, a German Leader, his purſuits, g7. 


his fate, 98. 
Catulinus (Blitius) baniſhed, 452. 

Catus, Procurator in Britain, his rapaciouſ- 
neſs, and eſcape into Gaul, 372. | 
Cecilianus (Domitius) an intimate friend of 

Thraſea Petus, acquaints him with his doom, 


478. | | 
Cecilianus, the Senator, puniſhed for accuſing 


Cotta, 217. 
Cecilianus (Magius) treaſon forged againſt him, 
133. OE 
Cecina (Aulus) commands under Germanicus 
in the lower Germany, 25. he is forced to 
ield to the outrage of the ſoldiers, 26. 
is ſent by Germanicus thro! the territories 
of the Bructerans to the river Amilia, 45+ 
ie hardly beſet by Arminius and the Ger- 
f Þ mans, 


we 
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mans, at the cauſway called the long brid- 
ges, 47, 48, 49. his brave counſel to his 
army in diſtreſs, 50. he gains a victory 


over the Germans, 51. and is diſtinguiſhed 


with the ornaments of a triumph, 53. he 
directs the building of a Fleet, 62. the 
ſhips deſcribed, ibi. | 
Cecina (Severus) his ſpeech againſt any pro- 


vincial Magiſtrate carrying his Wife along 


with him into the Province, 130. his mo- 
tion eluded, ibid. 

Celer (Domitius) prompts the ambition of 
Cneius Piſo, 105. 1 

Celer (Publius; a Roman Knight, poiſons 
yore Silanus, 306. he is accuſed by the 
rovince of Aſia, and guilty, 3 

tected by Nero, and why, ibid. 

Celeteans a people of Thrace, 133. 

Celius (Caius) Conſul, 83. 

Celius (Curſor) A Roman Knight, convicted 

of forging a charge of treaſon, 132, 133. 

Celius (Mount) conſumed by fire, 198. its 

former name and antiquity, 199. 

Celſus (Julius] a Roman Knight, doomed to 
the pains of treaſon, 222. he breaks his 
neck, ibid. 8 

Celſus (Marius) commands a Legion under 
Corbulo in the Eaſt, 417. 

Centurions, they who conſpired > ES Nero, 

how bravely they encountered death, 449 

Ceranus, the Philoſopher, exhorts Plautus to 


die, 392. | | 
Cerialis (Petilius) routed by the Britons, but 
eſcapes, 372. | 
Ceſar, the Pie or a great Orator, 308. 


Ceftus (Caius) put upon the work of ac- 
cuſing by Tiberius, 217. | 
Cethegus (Cornelius) Conſul, 166. 
Chalcedon, the folly of its founders, 302. 
Charicles, the Phyſician, his art to diſcover the 
illneſs of Tiberius, 248. he acquaints Ma- 


cro of the approaching end of Tiberius, 


2248, 249. | 

Chaucians, that people taken into the ſer- 
vice of the Romans, 45. they commit hoſ- 
tilities againſt the Romans, 261. 

Cheruſcans, that people alarmed by Cecina, 


42. they are rouſed by Arminius to arms, 


45. their device in a battle, 68. they are 
attacked and routed, 68, 69. are at war 
with the Suevians, 86. and ſeek a King 


from Rome, 259. 
Chrift, (our bleſſed Saviour) put to death 


under Pontius Pilate, Procurator of Judea, 


430. | . | 
Chrifiens „Tacitus his account of them, 


430. they are barbarouſly murdered by 
Nero, ibid. 


Cibyra, an Aſiatie City overthrown by an 


Earthquake, and. releaſed from tribute for 


three years, 164. 6 5 
Cilicia, the Boors there, their inſurrection 


and depredations, 297. they defeat Curtius 


Severus, with a body of Horſe, 298. and 
are reduced. to peace by King Antiochus. 
ibid. _ | 

Cilo (Julius) the Roman Procurator in Pon- 
tus, carries Mithridates to Rome, 276. he 
is rewarded with the Conſular Ornaments, 

© ibid. = 

Cinithians, a people of Africa, 91. 

Cima, his domination but ſhort, i, 

Circus, particular places allotted in it to the 
" Roman Knights, 421. 


328. is pro- 


| Citizens (Roman) their number vader Clau- 


dius, [268.] 
Claudia (Daughter of Marcus 
ries Caligula, 226. = 
Claudius, the Emperor, his hiſtory why falfi- 
hed, 1. how notoriouſly he was neglected, 
121. he means well, but his underſtanding 
defective, 245. he aſcertains the fees of 
Pleaders, 253. reſtores Mithridates to the 
Kingdom of Armenia, 254. is blind to the 
lewdneſs of his Wife, 258. performs the 
Othce of Cenſor, adds new letters to the 
Roman Alphabet, brings water to Rome, 
7bid. his repreſentation concerning the col- 
lege of ſoothſayers, 259. his ſpeech in be- 
half of the Gauls [266, 267] his reforma- 
tion in the Senate, as Cenſor, [267, 268] 
he checks the flattery of Vipſanius the 
Conſul, ibid. hears at laſt the abomi- 
nations of his Wife, ibid. his family alarmed 


Silanus) mar- 


upon the Empreſs's marrying Silius [269]. 


his terrible affright upon that marriage, 
[272] yet he is inclinable to relent to- 
wards her, ibid. but is animated and in- 
cenſed by Narciſſus, [273] his wonderful 
filence and conſternation, ibid. his affecti- 
on returns, [275] his ſtrange ſtupidity 
[276] he is always abandoned to the do- 
minion of his Wives, 265. has no diſcern- 
ment nor paſſions of his own, 266. his 
advice to Meherdates, 270. and to the 
Parthians, 271. he adopts Nero, 279. the 
adoption confirmed by the Senate, ibid. 
his fifth Conſulſhip, 287, he boaſts his 
mercy without ſhewing any, 296. degrades 
certain Senators, ibid. his abſurd praiſes of 
Pallas, ibid. he is puſhed by Agrippina up- 
on all the meaſures of cruelty, 299. he 
raiſes the power of his Freedmen as high 
as his own, or that of the Laws, zoo, 
301. his complement and favour to his 
Phyfician, Xenophon, ibid. his death por- 
tended by ſeyeral preſages, 302. a ſaying 
of his, in his drink, fatal to him, ibid. he 
is poiſoned by the direction of Agrippi- 
na, 304. his death ſometime concealed , 
305. his deification, and funeral praiſes, 
307. he was capable of elegance of ex- 
preſſion when he ſtudied the ſame, 308. 


Clemens, Bondman to Agrippa Poſthumus , 


his bold defign, and artifices, 82. he is 
ſeized by a device of Salluſtius Criſpus, 
and diſpatched privately, 82. 83. 
Clemens (Junius) a Centurion choſen to ne- 
gotiate for the ſoldiery, 20, he propoſes 
their demands, 22. i 


Clemens (Salienus) accuſes Junius Gallio, and 


is reſtrained by the Senate, 453. 
Cleanicus, a Freedman of Seneca's, 431. 
Cliteans revolt, 241. and are ſubdued, 242. 
Colonies, thoſe of Italy, with what reſpect 

they attended the aſhes of Germanicus , 

112. their ſorrow and zeal, ibid. the man- 

ner of planting them of old, 368. how 

much corrupted, ibid. _ 
Comet ſeen, (363) obſervations of the vulgar 
upon it, ibid. 


| Cominius (Caius) convicted of a foul libel 


againſt Tiberius, 174. he is pardoned at the 

(Fit of his ok ibid. 
Confarreation, that Ceremony 

165. | ; 
Conblius (Æquus) a Roman Knight convicted 


when uſed 


4 of forging a charge of Treaſon, 132, 133. 


Conſpiracy, 


Conſdiracy, that againſt Nero, its ſuddenneſs 
9 54 frenpth, ” the reality of it queſti- 
oned by the People, but aſſerted by Taci- 
tus, 453. it is followed by many flattering 
decrees of Senate, 453, 454- 
Conſpirators, thoſe againſt Nero, governed by 
ſecret intereſt, 434. their ſlowneſs and pro- 
craſtination, 435. they are animated by a 
Woman, 11d. they propoſe to diſpatch Ne- 
ro at Baie, but are oppoſed by Piſo, 436. 
Piſo his pretended and real motives, 741d. 
they then agree to ſlay Nero in the Cir- 
cus, 437. the manner how, ibid. their de- 
ſigns afterwards, 437, 438. they are vaſtly 
numerous and faithful, 438. how faſt they 
betray all their deareſt friends and relations, 
441. they are haled to the Tribunal in 
droves, 441, 442. 3 | 
Conſuls, their election under Tiberius how 
uncertain, 58. his ſtrange artifices and 
doublings in recommending or oppoſing 
Candidates, 58, 59. his declarations how 
plauſible and hollow upon that occaſion, ibid. 
Conſulſbip by whom founded, 1. | 


Coos (the Iſle of) the people there claim a right 


of Sanctuary to the Temple of Eſculapius, 
164. their pretenſions to the friendſhip of 
Rome, ibid. they are exempted from all 
impoſitions by Claudius, 301. the Iſland is 
ſacred to Eſculapius and friendly to the 
Roman People, 251d. | | 
Corbulo (Domitius) his complaint againſt Lu- 
cius Sylla, 129. he has ſatisfaction made 
him, 74/4. and is appointed to inſpect the 
repair of the public roads, 74/4. his ſeve- 
rity in that Office, 161d. he is, appointed 
Governor of lower Germany, 261. lays 
there the foundation of his future fame, 
and defeats Gannaſcus the Pirate, ibid. the 
great ſeverity of his diſcipline, 262. he 
terrifies the Barbarians and ſettles the re- 
bellious Frizians, ibid. he is envied and 
recalled, 262, 263. yet allowed the deco- 
rations of triumph, ibid. he cuts a mighty 
Canal between the Rhine and the Meuſe, 
ibid. 
mand in the Eaſt, 3 10. this choice ap- 
plauded, ibid. his great eſtimation and ex- 
perience, 311. he is admired even for his 
perſon and aire, ibid. his variance with Nu- 
midius Quadratus, 151d. his difficulties to 


recover diſcipline to the army, 329. the 


great ſufferings of his army with his own 
great hardineſs and wholſome ſeverity, 330. 
his propoſal to Tiridates, 332. his provi- 
dence, ibid. he proſecutes the War with 
ſucceſs, 333. his wary march, 334. he takes 
and razes the City Artaxata, 335. his rea- 
ſons for this, ibid. his exploits and able 
conduct, (365) he eſcapes great danger , 
366. reſcues Armenia from the Parthians, 


takes poſſeſſion of it, and in it inſtates Ti- 


granes the Cappadocian, 367. he withdraws 
to his Government in Syria, ibid. his coun- 
ſels and meaſures againſt Vologeſes, 400. 
he ſends ſuccours to Tigranes , ibid. his 


embaſſy and remonſtrance to Vologeſes, 401. 


the reaſonings of People upon his beha- 
viour, 402, his wary conduct, 404. he lays 
a bridge over the Euphrates, and baffles 
all the deſigns. of the Parthians upon 
Syria, ibid. he advances to ſuccour Petus, 
406. his declaration to ſome fugitives from that 


is appointed by Nero to com- 


General, and exhortations to his own. men f 
497: he laments the dilaſters and miſcon- 
ut of Petus, 410, 411. his reaſons for 
not proceeding with his forces to Arme- 
nia, ibid. his demands to Vologeſes, ibid. 
he is inveſted with unlimited power in 
the Eaſt againſt the Parthians , 417. he 
aſſembles his army at Melitene, his mag- 
nificent ſpeech to them there, 761g. he ap- 
points certain Centurions to confer with 
the Parthian Embaſſadors, 418 his exhor- 
tations to Vologeſes, reaſonings, and me- 
naces, ibid. his ravages in Armenia and 
reputation in the Eaſt, ibid. he meets Ti- 
ridates, 419. manages that Prince, and per- 
ſuades him to reſign the royal Diadem, 
ibid. feaſts him ſumptuouſly and fills him 
with admiration of the Romans, 420. 
Corcyra (the Iſle of) where ſituated, 111. 
Cordus (Celſius) accuſed of public rapine by 
the Cyreneans, and condemned, 1 51. 
Gordus (Cremutius) the Hiſtorian, arraigned 
for praiſing Brutus and Caſſius, 177. his no- 
ble defence, 177, 178. he ends his life by 
abſtinence. ibid. his books are condemned to 
be burnt, ibid. yet continue diſperſed and 
read, ibid. | 


Cornelia, choſen chief Veſtal, 166. 


Cornelia (Coſſa) made a Veſtal, 414. 

Cornelius, accuſes Mamercus Scaurus, 233. 
he is convicted of bribery and baniſhed, 
ibid. | 


Cornutus (Cecilius) accuſed and innocent, 


173. yet dies by his own hands, 74:4. 


Corvinus (Meſſala) once Governor of Rome, 


Ads; 
Coſſus (Cornelius) Conſul, 177. (361) | 
Cofſutianus (Capito) his villanous ſpirit and 
rancour to Thraſea, 469. his inflammatory 
ſpeech againſt him to Nero, 469, 470. he 
begins the charge againſt Thraſea in the 
Senate, 473, 474. his mighty reward for 
_ accuſing Thraſea, 478. See Capito. | 


Cc aer the Pleader, defends pleading for 


e 203. - | | | 
Cotta (Au sclius the Conſul, his Motion a- 
gainſt Cneius Piſo, 120. 1 
Cotys, King of Boſphorus, his alliance with 
Eunones, Prince of the Adorſians, againſt 
Mithridates, 273. 
Cotys, one of the Kings of Thrace, his peace- 
able character, 98. he is deceived and mur- 
dered by Rheſcuporis, 99. 8 


Counſel, that of a woman the worſt, 439. 


Craſſus, his 
. | 71 | 

Creſcens (Tarquitius) a Centurion, his ſignal 
bravery, 406. | 


power {wallowed up in that of 


Crete pretends to a right of Sanctuary, 148. 


Criſpinus, Captain of the Guards to Claudius, 
iRtinguiſhed with the Pretorſhip and a 
great reward in money, and why, 252. 
his accuſation and doom, 465. 

Criſpinus (Rufius) why baniſhed, 451. 

Crupellarii, what fort of forces, 136, they 

are defeated, 137. | 

Cuma, a ſhipwreck of the Gallies there 

* 5 | | 

Cumanus (Ventidius) Governor of Galilea, 
his crimes and puniſhment 297. 5 

Curtiſius (Titus) heads an inſurrection of 
Slaves in Italy, 172. he is taken priſoner, 
ibid. IJ | - 

| Curtin 


Ee —— ed 


Fox 


Curtius, (Atticus) a Roman Knight, accompa- 

nies Tiberius in his retirement, 194. 
Curtius (Rufus) his riſe, character and ad- 
ventures, 263, 264. 


Cyprus (the people of) claim a right of Sanc- 


tuary to three of their Temples, 147. 
Cyrenians, their charge againſt Acilius Strabo, 
what, 364. its iſſue, 365. | 
Cyzicus (the City of) loſes its liberties and 
why, 179. | | | 


D 


Almatia two Legions there, 159. 
Damaratus the Corinthian, inſtructs the 
Etruſcans in the uſe of Letters, 259. 
Dandarides, ſee Mithridates. | 
Danube, what Legions guarded it, 158. 


| Deaths voluntary, why ſo common in Rome, 


232. 


Decempirate, how long it laſted, 1. why cre- : 


ated, 126. 

Decrius, a Roman Officer, his fignal brave- 
„ 

Deities, Tacitus his reproach upon them, 477. 

Demetrius, the Philoſopher, his diſcourſe with 
Thraſea Petus, what, 478. he attends him 
when he died, ibid. 


| Demianus (Claudius) one convicted and im- 


iſoned for villanies, employed to accuſe 
cius Vetus, and for ſuch wicked ſer- 
vice releaſed by Nero, 460. | 
Deputies, from the Senate to Germanicus ob- 
noxious to the Soldiers, 30. 
Diana, her Temple at Epheſus, its immunities, 
and whence derived, 146, 147. 
Difators, when choſen, 1. 


Didius, the Roman' Commander in Boſpho- 


rus, 273. | 

Didius, (Aulus) Governor of Britain, his diffi- 
culties and proceedings there, 287. 

Dolabella (Cornelius) his ridiculous flattery, 
138. his freſh ſtrain of flattery, 150. 


Dolabella (Publius) Proconſul in Africa, his 


ſucceſsful exploits againſt Tacfarinas, 170, 


171. he is ungratefully treated, ibid. but 
his glory increaſed, 172. he is drawn in to 


accuſe his Kinſman Quintilius Varus, 199. 
his motion concerning the Queſtors, 264. 


Domitia (Lepida) Aunt to Nero, her great 


quality and evil character, 302, 303. ſhe is 
accuſed and condemned to die, ibid. 
Demitias (Celer) ſee Celer (Domitius.) 


Domitius (Cneius) marries the younger Agrip- 


ina 206. his family and deſcent, ibid. he 

is Conſul, 213. is accuſed, 246. but eſ- 

capes, 247. ; 

Domitius (Lucius) his death, quality and ex- 
ploits, 185. 


Domitius (Lucius) afterwards Nero, is beloved 


by the Roman People for the ſake of Ger- 
manicus, 257. he marries Oftavia, the 
daughter of Claudius, 269. | 
Dorypborus, the imperial Freedman, his death, 
397. he is ſuppoſed: to have been poiſoned 
by order of Nero, and why, god. 5 .* 
Dreids, the Britiſh, their direful curſes upon 
the Roman Army, 369. their barbarous ſu- 
perſtition and human facrifices, 370. their 
oves cut down, ibid. 
Druf1la, the Daughter of Germanicus, married 
to Lucius Caſſius, 223. | | 


* 


Druſus, Father of Germanicus, his high pre- 
ferment and death, 3. his great popularity 
. 79 
and its cauſe, 27. the Canal cut by him in 
Germany and the Altar raiſed there, 63. his 
manes invoked by his Son, ibid. how "pom- 
pouſly buried, 113. : 
Druſus, Son of Germanicus , puts on the 
manly Robe, 158. he is diſtinguiſhed with 
honours by the Senate, ibid. his deſtruction 
meditated by Sejanus, 196. his warm tem- 
T, ibid, he is ſtarved to death, 228. his 
aſt agonies and ſpeeches, 229. his barbarous 
uſage for ſeveral years, ibid. _ 
Druſus, Son of Tiberius, ſent by his Father to 
pacify the mutinous Legions in Pannonia, 21. 
their ſtern behaviour deſcribed, 74d, he reads 
his Father's letters to them, 711. his offers do 
but incenſe them, 22. he takes advantage 
of the ſuperſtition of the ſoldiery, 23. the 
reaſonings of thoſe employed by him to re- 
claim them, ibid. with what ſpirit he ſpoke 
to them, 24. debates ariſe in his Council 
whether to exerciſe rigor or mercy, 76:9. 
he inclines to the former, ibid. is Conſul, 
41. he preſides over an entertainment of 
Gladiators, and manifeſts a delight in blood, 
56. he lives in friendly ſort with Germa- 
nicus notwithſtanding the diviſion amongſt 
their friends, 86. is ſent into Illyricum, 
and why, ibid. he ſows feuds amongſt the 
Germans, 97. a triumph decreed to him, 98. 
he meets the Aſhes of Germanicus, 112. 
goes to the Army in Illyricum, 114. his 
artful anſwer to Cneius Piſo, ibid. by whom 
dictated, ibid. he returns to Rome, 115. 
he triumphs, 121. courts the people in be- 
half of the Senate, 126. his ſecond Conſul- 
ſhip, 129. he mediates a difference between 
two Senators, ibid. profeſſes his delight in 
travelling accompanied with his Wife, 131. 
his juſtice and popular behaviour, 13 2, 133- 
he is excuſed for his love of pleaſure, 133. 
his letters to the Senate deemed arrogant and 
haughty, 145. he is kind to the Children of 
Germanicus, 158. his complaint of the pow- 
er of Sejanus, 160. all his ſecrets betrayed 
by his Wife, ibid. he is poiſoned by the di- 
rection of Sejanus, 744. his ſplendid funeral, 
161, 162. his death falſly related, ibid. re- 
flections upon it, ibid. not chargeable upon 
Tiberius, ibid. 1 | 
Druſus, a counterfeit one, alarms Greece and 
FS an | 
Duillias (Caius) the firſt who ſignalized the 
Roman Power at Sea. 89. 


E 


af, what Legions there, 158. : 
Eclipſe of the Moon daunts the mutinous ſol- 
diery, 23. | 


Eduans, an inſurrection of that People, 134, 


they are an opulent State, ibid. 


Egnatius (Publius) the Stoick, appears as an 


evidence againſt Bareas Soranus, his Patron 
and Friend, 477. his ſanctimonious outſide 
and falſe heart, ibid. | 
Egypt, its remarkable antiquities, 96, 97. the 
orces there, 158. | | 


Egyptians, their religious ſolemnities aboliſhed | 


at Rome, 109. numbers of them are baniſhed 


to Sardinia, 1 10. all the reſt doomed to de- 
part 


part out of Italy, or renounce their pro- 
ane Rites, ibid. they are the inventors of 
Letters, 258. . | 
Egyra, a Greek City, overthrown by an earth- 
quake, and eaſed of Tribute for three years, 
164. 125 1 
Elianus (Pompeius) convicted of a fraud, 377, 
$78 1 | 
Eloquence, the Prize of it adjudged to Ne- 
ro, (363.) ” | 
_ Emilia (Lepida) charged with impoſing up- 
on her Husband a ſuppoſititious Birth , 


ND E N 


and with Adultery and Treaſon, 123. her 


great quality, ibid. ſhe is pitied by the 
people, convicted and baniſhed, 123, 124. 

Emilia (Muſa) her eſtate claimed by the Exche- 
quer, but by Tiberius ſurrendered to Emi- 
lius Lepidus, 88, 89. 
Emilian Family, a Character of it, 231. 
Emilius with Stertinius relieves the Batavi- 
ans, 65. 8 HG 5 
Emperors (Roman) diſpenſe with the Laws, 
252. the .pernicious conſequences of this, 
ibid. | | 

Ennia, Wife of Macro, proſtituted by her 
Husband to Caligula, 245. 


Ennius (Lucius) a Roman Knight, the firange 


Treaſon charged upon him, 151, 152. 
Epaphroditus, a Freedman of Nero's, 439. 
Epheſians, their plea for a Sanctuary, 146. 
Epicharis, her part, zeal and arguments in ani- 

mating the conſpiracy againſt Nero, 435, 


436. ſhe is accufed to Nero by Volufius 


Proculus, an Officer of Marines, and baffles 


her accufer, yet is _ in bonds, ibid. ſhe 


is vehemently tortured, yet reſolutely denies 
all, and hangs herſelf in her girdle, 441. 
= is a fingular inſtance of magnanimity. 

2 7M | 

_ Queen of Armenia, quickly expulſed, 

10 99 | 

Eryx (Mount) the Temple of Venus there, 
its antiquity and decay, 185. it is repaired 
by Tiberius, 11d. 

Eſculapins, his Temple at Pergamos found to 
be a genuine ſanctuary, 147. See Coos. 
Evanader, the Arcadian, inſtructs the native 
Latins in the uſe of Letters, 259. 
Eudemus, Phyſician to Livia, a wicked in- 
ſtrument of Sejanus, 157. | 
Zunones, Prince of the Adorſians, eſpouſes 
Cotys, King of Boſphorus, againſt Mithri- 

dates the late King, 273. but intercedes 

with Claudius for Mithridates, 275. Clau- 

dius his anſwer to Eunones, 276. 
Eunuchs, in great eſteem amongſt Barbarians, 

234 | jk 

Exchequer, its various regulations, 326. 


F 


\ ; 
F (Rubrius) arraigned for deſpairing 
of the Roman State, 222. he eſcapes 


through oblivion, 223. | | 
Fabianus (Valerius) convicted of a fraud, 377. 
Fabius (Maximus) believed to die by his own 
bands through dread of Auguſtus, 5. 

Fabius (Paulus) Conſul, 231. | 


\ 


Flix (Freedman to Claudius) Governor of 
Judea, his great power, fortune and villa- 
ny, 296. his crimes and impunity, 297. 

Fenius (Rufus) ſee Ryfus (Fenius.) 

Fetus (Martius) a Roman Knight, one of the 
Conſpirators againſt Nero, 434. | 

Fidene, the tragical Calamity there from the 
fall of the Amphitheatre, 197. in it fifty 
thouſand ſouls periſh, 198. 

Fire (ſubterraneous) a ſtrange account of it, 

Firnius (Catus) expulſed from the Senate for 
forging treaſomable crimes againſt his Siſter, 
175. Tiberius faves him from baniſhment, 
why, ibid. ; 

Haccilla (Antonia) accompanies her Husband 
in exile, 451. | 

Flaccus (Cornelius) Lieutenant to Corbulo, 


his exploits, 333, 334 | 
Flattery, an ancient evil in the Roman State, 


Hic, Brother to Arminius, fights for the 
Romans, 64. his conference with his Bro- 
ther, ibid. x | 

Flavius (Subrius) the Tribune, . how zealous in 


the conſpiracy againſt Nero, 433. his noble 
purpoſe to kill Nero in the theatre, or in 


the ſtreets, 435. whence defeated, ibid. he 
offers to ſmite Nero during the examination 
of the conſpirators, but is checked by Fe- 
nius Rufus, 442. he judges Caius Piſo un- 
worthy of the Empire, 447. he is charg'd 


with the conſpiracy, and at firſt defends him- 


ſelf, at laſt glories in it, and reviles Nero to 
his face, 448. his laſt brave wards and cons 
tempt of death, 449. 5 | 
Fleets, the Roman, where kept, 158. 
Florus (Julius) animates the Gauls to rebel, 
134. his ſpeech to them, ibid. he is routed 
and dies by his own hands, 135. 
Fonteias (Caius). Conſul, 349. | 
Foreigners, Tyrants chiefly confide in them, 


44 W 
Fortunatus, Freedman to Lucius Vetus, robs 
his Lord, then accuſes him, 460. his re- 


compence for this, 462. 
Fortune (Equeſtrian) her Temple, where, 152. 


Freedmen, their infolence to their Lords, 324. 


reaſons alledged for recalling the freedom 


of ſuch as abuſed it, ibid. their rights as a 
body ſecured, 325. | 


Fregellauus (Pontius) degraded from the Se- 


Fabius (Ruſticus) the Hiſtorian, praiſes. Se- 


neca, 320. | N 
Falanius, a Roman Knight, the ſtrange fort 
of Treaſon charged againſt him, 54. 
Favourites of Princes why apt to decline 
in favour, 128. 


nate, 248. | | | 
Friends at variance the greateſt enemies, 42, 
Frifians their ſore oppreſſion and revolt, 204. 
their exploits and renown, 204, 205. the 
are ſettled and their State modell'd by Cor- 
bulo, 262. they change their dwellings, 345. 
are threatened. by Dubius Avitus, Com- 
mander in Germany, and ſend their two 


Chiefs to ſupplicate Nero, ibid. their peti- | 


tion rejected, and themſelves exterminated 
by the ſword, 346. | 
Fronto (Octavius) arraigns in the Senate the 
prevalence of luxury, 77. : 5 
Fronta (Vibius) General of horſe, puts Veno- 
nes in bonds, 100. MITES f 
Fucinus (the Lake of) a naval combat exhibited 
there by Claudius, its pomp deſcribed, 298. 
as alſo a combat of Gladiators, 299. 8 
Furnius condemned for adultery, 191. 


Fuſius (Geminus) Conſul, 207. a favourite 


of Livia the elder, 208. his character, and 
why hated by Tiberius, ibid, his fate, 220. 
| 0 
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G 


8 (Licinius) recalled from exile by 


Nero, 359. 
Gaba (Caius) once Conſul, terrified with a 


letter from Tiberius, falls by his own hands, 
241. 

Gals (Servius) Conſul, 223. | 

Galla (Arria) Wife to Caius Piſo, her cha- 
rater, 443. | 

Galla (Sofia) Wife to Caius Silius, arraigned 

with her Husband, 167. ſhe is condemned 
to exile, 168. | 

Gallis (Junius) his motion in favour of the Pre- 


torian Soldiers, reſented by Tiberius, 214. 


he means to flatter, but is expell'd the Se- 
nate and baniſh'd, 215, | 

Callis (Junius) Brother to Seneca, his fears 
and perils, 453. he is accuſed by Salienus 


Clemens, but protected by the Senate, 


bid. | 
Gallus (Aſinius) incurs the diſpleaſure of Ti- 
berius, how, 13. he had married Vipſania 
formerly Wife to Tiberius, ibid. his ambi- 
tion, ibid. his flattery, 76. he defends the 
prevailing luxury, 77. his diſpute in the 
Senate with Cneius Piſo, 79. his. diſpute 
with Tiberius there, ibid. he is ſtarved to 
death, 228. the cruelty of Tiberius, ibid. 
Gallus (Caninius) one of the College of fifteen, 
221. he is reproved by Tiberius, ibid. 
Gallus (Clitius) baniſhed for his friendſhip to 
- Seneca, 451. | EY 
Gallus (Publius) a Roman Knight, baniſhed for 
his intimacy with Fenius Rufus and Lucius 
Vetus, 462. | 


Gallus (Tagonius) his extravagant flattery, 214. 


be is derided by Tiberius, ibid. 
Gallus (Vipſanius) Pretor, his death, go. 


Games (Quinquennial) inſtituted byNero, (361.) 


they are celebrated at Rome, 455. the fooliſh 
and pompous panegyricks made there upon 
Nero's Reign, ibid. | 
Games (Secular) celebrated under Claudius, 
2856. as alſo under Auguſtus, ibid. and under 
Domitian, 257. | | 
Gannaſcus, a deſerter and pyrate, heads the 
rebellious Chaucians, 261. he is ſeized and 
lain, 262. | 


Garamantes, their Embaſſadors a fingular fight. 


at Rome, 172. 
Gaul, the Cities there, rebel, and why, 134. 
Gauli, a Nation rich and unwarlike, 261. their 
Nobility claim a ſhare in the public honours 
of Rome [265.] reaſonings againſt their 
pretenſions, [265,] [266.] they are admitted 


into the Senite, [267.] a general poll im- 


pos'd upon them, 381. i 
Geminias, a Roman Knight, doomed to the 

r 2238. 1 
Geminus (Ducennius) See Lucius Pi 


iſo 
Germanicus, the Son of Druſus, adopted by 


Tiberius at the deſire of Auguſtus, and the 
aim of Auguſtus in this, 4. he commands 
eight Legions upon the Rhine, ibid. acquires 
the Proconſular power, 14. the Armies in 
_ Germany deſire him for their Emperor, 25. 
he is unjuſtly hated by his Grandmother 


Livia, and his Uncle Tiberius, 27. and be- 


loved by the Romans, ibid. he promotes the 
_ eſtabliſhment of Tiberius, ibid. his behaviour 
and reaſonings to the mutinous Legions, 
27, 28. he hears their complaints, ibid. has 


the Empire offer'd to him, and ſhews his 
indignation, ibid. his life threaten'd, 1514. 


his perplexity, 29. he is forced to ſatisfy 


the unruly ſoldiers out of his own cof- 
fers, 29. brings thoſe in higher Germa- 
ny to ſwear allegiance to Tiberius, 1374. 
expoſtulates with the outrageous ſoldi- 
ers, 31. is cenſured for not withdraw- 


ing from them, ibid. diſmiſſes Agrip- 


Pina, ibid. his fine and affecting ſpeech to 
is Army, 32, 33, 34. its efficacy, 34, 35. 


he paſſes a ſcrutiny upon the Centurions, 


35. prepares to fight the ſoldiers who per- 
fiſt in their ſedition, 74:4. his ſtratagem to 
reclaim the mutinous ſoldiery, 37. it ſuc- 

ceeds and they butcher one another, 1374. 
what terrible havock they made, 767d. he 
laments this, 38. and leads them againſt the 
Germans, ibid. a triumph decreed to him, 
41. he proſecutes the War in Germany, 


ibid. his conduct againſt the Germans, 42. 


he is faluted Inperator by the Army, by the 
direction of Tiberius, 44. how univerſally 


he is eſteemed, 53. his tenderneſs and ge- 


neroſity to the ſoldiers, ibid. a ſhew of Gla- 
diators exhibited in his name, 56. he deli- 


berates how to proſecute the War in Ger- 


many, 62. his proceedings in Germany, 63. 
he paſles the Viſurgis, 65. learns the de- 
ſigns of Arminius, ibid. traverſes the camp 


in diſguiſe to know the ſentiments of the 


ſoldiers, 66. hears his own praiſes, ibid. 
his propitious dream, 67. his ſpeech to the 


Army, conduct and exhortations, ibid. his 
good intelligence, 70. his wiſe conduct and 
bravery, ibid. he raiſes a monument of arms 


with a proud inſcription, 71. embarks with 
ſome Legions and ſuffers a terrible ſhip- 
wreck, ibid. hence his great grief and me- 


lancholy, 72. he invades the Marſians, and 


recovers one of the Eagles loſt with Varus, 
ibid. ravages the country and routs the foe, 
73. his great bounty to the ſoldiers, ibid. his 
triumph, 83. the love and fears of the peo- 


ple for him, ibid. the Provinces beyond the 


Sea decreed to him, 85. he lives in friendly 
ſort with Druſus, notwithſtanding the 
diviſion of their friends, 86. is Conſul for 
the ſecond time, 91. viſits Greece, ibid. as 
alſo the Coaſts of the Propontis, 92. conſults 
the Oracle of Apollo at Colophon, 0d. his 
generoſity to his enemy, 93. he proceeds to 
Armenia, ibid. creates Zeno King of that 
Country, 94. his humane and forgiving ſpi- 
rit, ibid. his difference with Piſo heightened 
by officious friends, 94. his noble and modeſt 
behaviour to the Embaſſadors of the Parthi- 
ans, 95. the court paid to him by their 
King, ibid. he travels to Egypt, ibid. his po- 
pular behaviour there, and thence blamed by 
Tiberius, 7419. he viſits the antiquities there, 
96. is thwarted and affronted by Piſo, 101. 
he falls ill, and is believed to be bewitched, 
ibid. his apprehenſions and complaints, 1514. 
he renounces all friendſhip with Piſo, ibid. his 
affecting ſpeech before death to his friends, 
102. his advice to Agrippina, he then ex- 
pires, ibid. his amiable character, 701d. he is 


univerſally lamented, 103. compared to A- 


lexander the Great, and ſurpaſſing him 18 
virtue, ibid. his body expoſed to public 
view, whether poiſoned a queſtion, ibid. 
honours decreed to his memory, great and 
many, 108, 109. his aſhes attended by the 
Magiſtrates of Calabria, &c. and carried by ' 

SOT Tribune; 
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 Fribunes and Centurions, 112. his remains 
depoſited in the tomb of Auguſtus, .74i9. his 
Funeral thought not ſufficiently magnificent, 
113. his death revenged, 121. 

Germans, whilſt under the effect of a debaueh, 
attacked by Germanicus with infinite ſlaugh- 


ter, 38, 39. their counſels how to deal 


with the Romans in diſtreſs, 5o. they attack 
the Romans with aſſurance of Victory, are 
defeated and ſlaughtered, 51. their princi- 
pal advantages againſt an invader, what, 62. 
their mighty defeat and ſlaughter, 69, they 
are enraged by a Roman Trophy, ibid. tho 
defeated they try another Battle, ibid. their 
advantageous Poſt, ibid. they are routed and 
ſlaughtered, 70, 71. their courage, 70. they 
are unfit for a cloſe engagement, ibid. they 
reckon the Romans invincible, 73. 
Germany, an inſurrection 5 the Legions there, 
25. the inactivity of our Commanders there, 
whence, 344. | | | 
Geta (Lucius) Captain of the Pretorian Guards 
to Claudius, a man of uncertain faith [272.] 
Glaſſicianus (Julius) Procurator in Britain, en- 
vies and traduces Suetonius, 376. | 
Gotarzes, King of Parthia, his barbarous cru- 
elties, 254. he is forced to abandon his King- 
dom, 255. 1s recalled, 256. he plays the ty- 
rant again, and is again forſaken by his peo- 
ple, ibid. his deteſtable tyranny, 270. he 
routs Meherdates, and cuts off his ears, 
273. he dies, ibid. | 


Government, how many ſorts of it, 176. one 


equal and mixt, how rare, ibid. 
Governor of Rome, his office what, and when 
appointed, 221. | 


_ Gracchi (Sempronius and Caius) inflame the 


people, 126. | 

Gracchus (Caius) his low fortune, 164. his pe- 
ril from the ſplendour of his race, ibid. 

Gracchus (Sempronius) his character and doom 

o. he is the adulterer of Julia, ibid. thence 

baniſhed to Cercina, and now aſlaflinated 
5 order of Tiberius, 40. he dies bravely, 

__ ibid. | | 

Gracilis (Aelius.) See Vetus (Lucius.) 

 Granaees, thoſe of Rome, their proſtitute flat- 
tery, 149. = 

| m (Quintus) accuſes Calpurnius Piſo, 
169. = 

Graptus, Nero's Freedman, a ſubtle and wicked 
courtier, 341. he forges a plot againſt Cor- 
nelius Sylla, 7419. | | 

Gratianus (Tatius) charged with treaſon and 
executed, 240, | 

Gratus (Munatius) a Roman Knight, one of 
the conſpirators againſt Nero, 434. 

Grecina (Pomponia) accuſed for embracing a 

foreign ſuperſtition, and acquitted, 328. her 
great age and affliftion, ibid. | 

Greeks admire chiefly their own exploits, 111. 
their freedom of ſpeech, 178. 


H ö 


Alicarnaſſus, no earthquake felt there 
in thirteen hundred years, 192. 

Halotus (the Eunuch) adminiſters the poiſon 
to his Maſter Claudius, 34. | 
Haterius (Decimus) Conſul, 140. | 
Haterius (Quintus) offends Tiberius, 14. wha 
wr threatened him, ibid. he arraigns the 
uxury of the Romans, 77. his death and 
quality, 196. a character of his eloquence, 


EY / op 


Haterius (Quintus) Conſul, 299. 


Helius, the Imperial Freedman, a poiſoner, 


306. 5 | ES 
Helvius (Rufus) ſaves a Roman Citizen, 122. 
and is rewarded for it, ibid. PEP 


Hemus (Mount) Winter begins ſuddenly there, 


190. N 
3 he of Egypt the oldeſt of all, 96. 
he of Mount Sambulos, his hunting hor- 
ſes, their miraculous feats, 272. he appears 
to his Priefts in their ſleep, ibid. | 
Hermundurians, their conteſt with the Cat- 


tans about the propriety of 2 river, 348. they 


fight and prove N e ibid. 


Hieraceſarea, its inhabitants claim a right of 


Sanctuary, whence, 147. 
Hiſtorian, the duty of one, 149. 
Hiſtory, that of the free State, how abounding 
in agreeable matter, 175. the uſe of it, 
176. the folly and infamy of ſuppreſling it, 
5 | 
Hi (Romanus) his wicked character and 
courſe of life, as an Accuſer, 54. his for- 
tune, credit and imitators, 101d. | 
Hortalus (Marcus) Grandſon to the Orator 
Hortenſius, his great quality and poverty, 
80. his moving ſpeech to the Senate for 
ſapport, with his addreſs to Tiberius, 7614. 
the Senate favourable to him, 81, 


 Hyrcanians, at war with Parthia, 366. they 


ſend Embaſſadors to Rome. ibid. 


2 


I Berians, whence ſprung, 236. | 
Lenians, a powerful people in Britain, 282. 


their bravery and defeat, ibid. 
Jeros, their religious ſolemnities aboliſhed at 


Rome, 109. a great number baniſhed to 


Sardinia, 110. they are obliged to leave 
Italy or renounce their national Rites, 74d. 


their inſurrections under Caligula and Clau- 


dius, 296, 297. 

Iyrium, the Legions there ſupplied, 462. 

Imperator, who the laſt General ſaluted by 
that name, 154. 

Incendiaries, how readily delivered to puniſh- 
ment by their brethren, 24. 

14;taviſus, the battel there, 68. 


| Indus (Julius) an enemy to Julius Florus, 


135. 


Inguiomerus, a German Leader, his advice 


fiercer than that of Arminius, and thence 
better liked, 50. how he eſcaped upon a 
defeat, 69. his intrepidity, 70. he deſerts 
Maroboduus, and why, 86. 

Inſechians, a people affectionate to the Ro- 
mans, 331. 

Ttalian Allies deceived 
Rome, 126. | | 

Ialicus, Son of Flavius and Nephew to Armi- 
nius, ſent from Rome to rule over the Che- 
ruſcans, 260. the beginning of his reign po- 


by promiſes from 


pular, but diſtreſſed with factions, ibid. he 


1s intoxicated with good fortune and grows 
tyrannical, 261. is expelled, but reſtoted, 
and continues to afflict the Cheruſcan State, 
ibid. | 5 
Italy, how guarded, 158. a Servile War there. 
172. | 
Iturea annex'd to the Province of Syria, 277. 
Turius, inſtigated to accuſe Agrippina, 319. 
he is baniſhed for this, 322. but recalled 
from exile by Nero, 359. AO 
: 9 Tuba, 
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Fuba King of Mauritania,\158. 
Judea, that Province prays an abatement of 


- Taxes, $4. annexed to the Government of 


* 


Syria, 277. 
Fubanes, the ſtrange calamity whieh befell that 
People, 348. 


7 ulia, Daughter of Auguſtus and Wife of Ti- 


berius, her death character and intrigues, 

| 42 ſhe was baniſhed by Auguſtus, and now 

oomed to periſh through want by Tiberius, 
ibid. 1 . | 

Julia, Grandaughter to Auguſtus, dies in ex- 


ile, 203. 


Julia, Daughter of Germanicus, married to 

Marcus Vinicius, 223. | 

Fulia, Daughter of Druſus, dies by the pro- 
curement of Meffalina, 328. | 


Funia, the Wife of Brutus, her great age and 
death, 155. her Will and ſplendid Funeral, 


Funius, a dealer in charms, 74. 

bores (Decimus) Conſul, 299. 5 

Jupiter, his Prieſt, generally confined to Rome, 
145. what immunities he enjoys, 166. 

Favenales, Sports inſtituted by Nero, 362. in 
them men of all ranks debaſe themſelves, 


ibid. | 
| Tzates, King of the Adiabenians, deſerts Me- 
herdates, 272. | 


— 


K NGS, were the original Magiſtrates 


of Rome, 1. | | 
Knights (Roman) not fuffered to accompany an 
Actor, 57. their oblation upon the recovery 
of Livia, 152. an account of their Judicial 


” 


Power deduced, 300. 
L 


| 1425 EO (Antiſtius) his noble accompliſh- 


ments, 155. he is not ſupple to power, and 

© thence checked from riſing to the firſt dig- 
nities, ibid. | ; 

Zabes (Aſconius) once Tutor to Nero, diſtin- 


guiſhed with the Conſular ornaments, 312. 


Labeo (Pomponius) accuſed, and dies by his 
own hands, 232. 


Labes (T itidius) accuſed for not puniſhing the 


adultertes of his Wife, 109. 


Lacedemonians chim a Right to the Temple of 


Diana, 184. their plea, ibid. 
Laco, a noble Greek, falls by the cruelty of 
Tiberius, 225. | | 
Ladies, a decree againft ſuch as married flaves, 
296. thoſe of great quality enter the public 
lifts as Gladiators, 421. | 


Lamia (Elius) Proconſul of Africa, protects 


young Gracchus, 164. his death, employ- 
ments and fine character, 231. 
Laodicea (the City of) overthrown by an earth- 
quake, 367. it recovers again, 368. 
Lateranus (Plautius) reſtored by Nero to the 
rank of a Senator, 312. when Conſul elect, 
he conſpires againſt Nero, from worthy 
motives, 433. his precipitate doom, ibid. he 
dies EE ibid. | 
t 


he meets his juſt doom, 203. : 
Law, that of violated Majeſty waxes intenſe, 


809. 
Laws (Roman) their impotence and why, 2. 
| 2 


inius) his deteſtable guile, 201. 


INDEX. 


they are vanquiſhed by favour, 90. t. 
| Rome their Hiſtory ne 1 A. 1 SE 
their Sovereignty preferred ta that of Kings, 
125. thoſe af the twelve Tables, how col- 
lected, 126. they are made by faction, 75. 
2 number the ſign of a corrupt State, 
id. 

Lecanias (Caius) Canſul, 421. 
TLelis, the Veſtal, her death, 414. 

Lenas (Vipſanius) condemned, 326. 

Lentinus (Terentius) a Roman Knight, con- 
victed of a fraud, 377. . 
Lentulus (Cneius) narrowly eſcapes being mur- 
dered by the outrageous: ſoldiery, 22, he 
ſoftens the ſentence againſt Caius Silanus, 

150. his death and worthy character, 185. 
Lentulus (Getulicus) Conſul, 186. Commander 
of the Legions in higher Germany, and 
accuſed, 233. his bold letter to Tiberius, 
and his accuſer condemned to exile, ibid. 
Lentulus, Governor, of Aſia, 193. 


_ LZepida (Emilia) Widow of young Druſus, ac- 


cuſed of adultery with a flave, and puts 

an end to her life, 241. 

Lepidus (the Triumvir) his power ſwallowed 
up in that of Auguſtus, 1. his turbulent pur- 
ſuits, 126. | 

Lepidus (Manius) in the judgment of Au- 
guſtus, he is qualified to reign, but not fend 
of it, 13. he pleads for Cneius Piſo, 116. 

_ defends his Siſter Emilia, 123. is ſent Go- 
vernor to Aﬀia, 129. his character, ibid. 
his death and Nobility, 231. is yamed by _ 
Tiberius to the Government . Africa, 
132. declines it, and why, ibid. his candid 
ſpeech againſt executing Lutorius Priſcus, 
139. but prevails not, 140. he reſtores the 
monuments of his Family, 153. his mild 
ſentence, 168. his wiſdom and mo 
tion, ibid. | : | 

Lepidus (Marcus) Guardian to the Children of 
King Ptolomy, 100. Eby. 

Letters, by whom firſt invented, 258, 259. 

Lewdneſs, and immodeſty, their prodigious 

growth and encouragement under Nero, 
362. ; | | 

Liberty, founded by Lucius Brutus, 1. 

Libo (Druſus) maliciouſly ſeduced by Firmius 
Catus, falls under the charge of Treaſon, 
74. the deceitful countenance of Tiberius to- 
wards him, ibid. he is deſerted by his friends, 
and why, 75. the ſtrange and extravagant 
articles againſt him, ibid. his flaves exa- 
mined by torture, but firſt ſold, ibid. he 
finds Tiberius obdurate, 76. is terrified by 

2 guard of ſoldiers, ibid. and falls upon 
his ſword, yet the proſecution carried on 

after his death, and his fortune given to 
the accuſers, ibid. flattering Decrees of 
Senate againſt his memory, ibid. | 

Libs (Lucius) Conſul, 60. 

Licinius (Marcus) Conſul, 197. 

Licinius (Marcus) Conſul, 421. 

Ligur (Varius) bribes his accuſers, 233. 

Livia, her abſolute ſway over Auguſtus, 3. 
her management upon the death of Au- 
guſtus to ſecure the Sovereignty to Tibe- 
rius, 5. the flattery of the Senate towards 
her, 1 + Tiberius is jealous of her credit, 
ibid. ſhe appears not at the funeral of 

Germanicus, and why, 112. ſhe is ſeized 

with a violent diſtemper, 148. lives upon 

ill terms with her Son, ibid. flattering de- 

crees of Senate upon her illneſs, and ſup- 

plications for her recovery, ibid. how. jea- 


INDEX 


power, 245. he pays all court to Caliguls{ 
ibid. his villanous practices againſt the lives 
of illuſtrious Men, 246, 247. his notorious 
enmity to Arruntius, i5;d. he is worſe than 
Sejanus, ibid. he murders his Maſter Ti- 
.berius, 249. | | 


' fous of her own power, 163. an extraordi- 

nary privilege decreed to her, 166, ſhe is 
uneaſy 'to her ſon, 194. her ambition and 
reproaches to him, ibid. ſhe deſtroys moſt 
of the family of Auguſtus, and affeCts to 
ſhew kindneſs to the reſt, 203. her great age, 
death and character, 207. : 

Zivia, Wife of Druſus, excelled in repu- 
tation by Agrippina, 86. ſhe brings forth 
twins, 109. her ſcandalous proſtitution and 

iniquity, 157. 5 1 

Livia, the younger, importunes Sejanus to 
marry her, 1 80. furious Decrees paſſed a- 
gainſt her after her death, 213. 

Livinias (Regulus) baniſhed, why, 364. 

Livy, the Hiſtorian, his many encominms 
upon Pompey, 177. he reviles not the ene- 
mies of Ceſar and Auguſtus, but often com- 
mends them, ibid. l | 

Locuſta, the Poiſoner, an inſtrument of im- 

perial rule, 304. ſhe ſeeths a deadly po- 

tion for Claudius, 76/4. and prepares the 

fatal doſe for Britannicus, 315, 316. 

| Lollia, (Paulina) recommended to Claudius 

for a Wife by Caliſtus, 264. crimes are 

framed againſt her by Agrippina, ſhe is 


doomed to baniſhment and compelled to 


die, 277. her great quality and immenſe 
wealth, ibid. 9 5 | 
London (the, City of) a noble Mart, 372. it 
is abandoned by Suetonius, ibid. 
Lucan (the Poet) deſpitefully uſed by Nero, 
hates him and conſpires againſt him, 433. 
he perſiſts long in denying, at laſt, upon 
Promiſe of pardon, owns the conſpiracy, 
440. he informs againſt his Mother, ibid. 


is ſentenced to die, and gallantly under- 


goes the pains of death, 450, 451. 
Lucilius, a Centurion, put to death by the 
furious ſoldiery, 20. | 
Lucilius (Longus) a conſtant and ancient friend 
to Tiberius, his death affects the Emperor, 
165. his funeral honours, ibu. 
Lucius (Ceſar) Grandſon to Auguſtus, his 
early death imputed to the fraud of Li- 
3 5 
Lucius (Piſo) See Piſo (Lucius) 
Lucius (Publius) his flattery, 76. 
Lucius (Vetus,) See Vetus (Lucius) | 


Lupus (Curtius) Queſtor, ſuppreſſes the Ser- 


vile War in Italy, 172. 
Lupus (Junius) the Senator accuſes Vitellius, 
ut is himſelf baniſhed, 289. | 
Luxury, that of Rome declaimed againſt, 77 
and defended, ibid. its prevalence, 141. 
how hard to be cured, ibid. how at laſt 
reſtrained, 143. 


Lycurgus compiled good Laws for Sparta, 


. 
Lydia, whence ſo called, 193. OW. 
 CLygdus, the Eunuch, poiſons his Maſter Dru- 

ſus, 160. | E | | 
| Lyons, damaged by fire, 463. the bounty of 
Nero to that City, 2 | A 


M 


Acedon, the Government of that Pro- 
' vince changed, 56. . 
Macring (Pompeia) her baniſhment and the 
ſtrange crime alledged againſt her, 225. 
Macro, Captain of the Guards to Tiberius, 
223. his miſchievous ſpirit, 233. his exceſſive 


agiftrates, the choice of them tranſlated 
from the = to the Senate, 15. ny 


Magiftrates (Provincial) prohibited from. pre- 


ſenting public ſhews, 327. the reaſon of 
this, ibid. T 
Magnefia, ruined by an Earthquake, 88. 
Magnęſians, their claim to a ſanctuary, whence, 


1447. | 
Ma 95 violated, that Law revived, 53. how 
ifferent it was of old, ibid. it is pervert- 
ed by Auguſtus, ibid. by him Libels made 
Treaſon, 1bidte. . x 
Malorigis, See Verritus. 1 
Malovendus, General of the Marſians, 72. 


Maluginenſis (Servius,) though Prieſt of Fupi- 


ter, demands the Government of Aſia, 144. 
his ſuit diſallowed, 152. 


Manlius baniſhed Italy for adultery with Va- 


rilia Apuleia, go. | 
Marcellus (Aſinius) convicted of a fraud, 377. 


his great quality and character, ibid. he 


accounts poverty the worſt of all evils, 
ibid. | | 


Marcellus (Claudius) Nephew to Auguſtus, 


tho a perfe& youth, highly- preferred, 3. 
Marcellus (Eprius) created Pretor for one day, 
267. he is accuſed by the people of Ly- 
cia, 328. but acquitted through faction, 
ibid. his furious ſpeech againſt Thraſea in 
the Senate, 473, 474. his mighty rewards 
for accuſing 'Thraſea, 478. 

Marcellus (Grannius) Pretor of Bithynia, ac- 
ceuſed of Treaſon, conſiſting of ſtrange and 
ſpiteful articles, 54, 55. and acquitted, 251d. 
Marcomannians, ravaged by Catualda, 97. 

Marius (Publius) Conſul, 382. 


Marius (Sextus) condemned and executed fer 


inceſt, 225. his great riches proved his 
bane, ibid. theſe ſeized by Tiberius, 74id. 
Maroboduus, King of the Suevians unpopular 
at home, 86. his ſpeech to his Army, 87. 
he is vanquiſhed by Arminius, 88. and 


invokes the aid of the Romans, ibid. his 
power broken, 97. what a terrible ene- 


my to the Romans, ibid. he grows old in 

exile at Ravenna, 98. | 
Marſi ant, their forces routed by Cecina, 42. 
Marſus accuſed, 246. his illuſtrious charac- 

ter, ibid. he eſcapes, 247. 


Marſus (Vibius) ſummons Piſo to his trial : 


at Rome, 106. 


Martialis (Cornelius) the Tribune feared by 
Nero, and diſmiſſed, 451. 

Martianus (Granius) the Senator charged with 
Treaſon, 240. he dies by his own hands, big. 

Martina, an infamous artiſt in poiſoning, a 
Confident of Plancina, ſent in cuſtody to 


Rome, 103, 104. ſhe is found dead at 


Brundufium, with poiſon bound up in the 
knots of her hair, 114. 8 
Marullus (Junius) Conſul elect, his ſevere 

ſentence, 382. N 


Mattiacians, a ſilver Mine opened in their 


Country, 263. 


Maximilla (Egnatia) aceompanies her husband 


in exile, 45 1. | 

Maximus (Ceſonius) doomed to baniffiment 
unheard, 452. * ' 
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Maximus (Trebellius) 
_»Gauls, 481. 
 Mazipps, General of the Moors in Africa, 


2 90. — | 
Aﬀecenas, firſt favourite to Auguſtus, 128. 
Mecenas (Cilnius) once Governor of Rome, 
| Meberdates, called to the Crown of Parthia, 


appointed to aſſeſs the 


ſeſſion of the. Kingdom of Parthia, 270. 
his ill conduct, 271. he thinks royalty con- 
fiſts in luxury, ibid. he is miſled, ibid. his 
forces fatigued, 272. his confederates re- 
volt, ibid. he is routed 
Mella (Anneus,) a Roman Knight, Brother 
to Seneca and Father to Lucan, accuſed and 
dies by his own hands, 465, 466. his great 
Conſideration and Authority, with his im- 
menſe legacy to Tigellinus and Coſſutia- 
nus Capito, iid. | > 
Memnon, a Coloſſus in Egypt, 96. 
Mennius, Camp Marſhal, his boldneſs in quel- 
ling an inſurreQion of the Veterans, 30. 
Merula (Apidius) why ſtruck from the lift 
of the Senators, 184. Es 
Mefa, two Legions there, 158. 


Ml. (Corvinus) gloried in having ſerved | 


under Caſſius, yet exalted by Auguſtus, 


le (Valerius) Conſul his poverty 
a us) Conſul, 329. his pover 
and good character, ia,” „ 
Meſalina (the Empreſs) her rapaciouſneſs, and 
rancour to Valerius Aſiatieus, 250. ſhe 
procures the death of Poppea Sabina, the 
elder, 251. is bent to deſtroy Agrippina, 
257. her deſperate paſſion for Silius, ibid. 
her amazing boldneſs” in the r it, 
258. her extravagant lewdneſs [268] in 
the abſence of her husband ſhe marries 
Silius, [269.] her nuptials publicly and for- 
mally celebrated, ibid. her frantick riot and 
voluptuouſneſs, [271.] ſhe is threatened 
with the vengeance of the Emperor, ibid. 
yet ventures to meet him, [272.] what 
n wretched object in diſtreſs, ibid. her im- 
portunate entreaties to Claudius ibid. the 
is loth to die [27 5. ] but is diſpatched by 
u Tribune, ibid. 5 
Meſalinus (Cotta) his flattering motion againſt 
.the memory of Libo Druſus, 76. his odd 
motion, 168. his forwardneſs to gratify 
the cruelty and tyranny of Tiberius, 208. 
he is arraigned in the Senate, 216. his 
crimes deteſted, ibid. his character, 216, 217. 
he appeals to Tiberius, and gains his pro- 
tection, ibid. his accuſer puniſhed, 217. 
Meſalinus Valerius his ſpeech in defence of | 
giſtrates, who carried their wives into 
the Provinces, 130, 131. oh 
 Mcfenians claim a right to the Temple of 
Dj 184. their plea, ibid. 
| Miletas (the People of) pretend a right to 
'a Sanctuary there, 148, 
Milichas, à traiterous Freedman, urged by 


his Wife, betrays his Lord, and firſt diſco- 

vers the Conſpi 

his mighty rewar 
Milvian Bridge, the 


againſt Nero, 438, 439. 
$63- = 
nightly revellngs there, 


341. | | 
Minos( gives good Laws to Crete, 125. 
Minutius (Thermus) accuſed and co ed, 
but turns evidence, 217. hg 
Mithridates, King of Pontus, cauſed a ge- 


256. he is ſent by Claudius to take poſ- 


and his ears cut 
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neral maſſacre of the Roi in 
the Iles, 164. eee 
Mithridates, he of Boſphorus, a vagabond, 
273. he gathers forces and ſeizes the Ring- 
dom of the Dandarides , ibid. his deſpe- 
rate fortune and great diſtreſs, 274, 275. 
he throws himſelf ypon the mercy. of Eu- 
nones, ibid. is carried to Rome, 276. the 
N baldneſs of his behaviour there, 2. 
Mithridates,, reſtored to the Kingdom of 
Armenia, 254. his violent adminiſtration, 
ibid. he is dethroned and murdered by 
Rhadamiſtus his Nephew and the Husband 
Mueſter (the 7 executed *. dying with 
the Empreſs Meſſalina [274.] mitigations 
of his crime, abid. | 2 
Mneſter, Freedman to Agrippina, ſlays him- 
ſelf at her funeral pile, 357. | 
Moneſes, appointed General by Vologeſes, 400. 
he haſtens into Armenia, but finds Ti- | 
granes ready to receive him, 401. _ 
Monobazus, incites Vologeſes to war, 399. 
Montanus (Curtius) accuſed, 474. his virtue, 
innocence and fine writings, 475. his ſen- 
tence, 478. | | 
Mostanu3 (Julius) a Senator, aſſaulted by Ne- 
ro in the dark, repulſes him and thence 
forced to die, 323. Ep 


Montanus (Traulus) a lovely youth, debauch- 


ed by Meſſalina, then ill uſed, [254. 
Montanus (Votienus) a man of celebrated wit, 
accuſed of invettives againſt Tiberius, 183. 
he is condemned, 184. ö 
Muſanius (Rufus) baniſhed for his ſignal re- 
putation, by Nero, 452. 8 
Mufonius, the Tuſcan. See Ceranus. 
Muſulanians, a people in Africa, 90. 


N 


ls the vaſt conflux of people there 
to hear Nero ſing on the Stage, 
421. the Theatre falls without hurting any 
body, 422. Nero's inference from this, 
and great Joy, ibid. | 5 
Narbon Gaul, the privilege allowed to the 
Senators of that Province, 277. og 
Narciſſus, a Freedman, ſuborns two Courte- 
fans to accuſe Meilalina to Claudius, [270.] 
he is called for by the Emperor, confirms 
the charge of her marriage with Silius, and 
frightens the Emperor [270.] [271.] he 
controuls all things T273.] of his own. ac- 
cord orders Meſſalina to be executed, [275.] 
his public 7 and peſtilent ſway [276.]. 
he inveighs boldly againſt Agrippina, 299. 
his griefs and complaints, 303. he is doom- 
ed by Agropine to periſh in priſon, 306. 
is beloved by Nero for his vices, ibid. 
Naxfce (Celgp companys, Len. in Bot 
tain, 2 "2M % 
* (Valerius) choſen to ſuperviſe the 
uilding of a Temple to Tiberius in Aſia, 
193. | 
Natal (Antonius) 2 ww . Knight, we of 
the conſpirators. againſt Nero, 434. he is 
the OT cooking of Caius Piſs, ibid, is 


terrißed with the rack, and confefles, 440. 


his vices degraded from 
2 24 'Nepos 


is pardoned, 451, 
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Nepos (Flavids,) the Tribune, feared by Ne- = ecives flattering complements upon the death : 

ro and diſmiſſed, '451. Sky of his Mother from the Officers, 357. and | [| 
Nero, the Emperor, Son of Germanicus, his | lt 
- hiſtory why falſified, 1, he is recommend- | 


from the Senate, 359. his brutal ſpirit, 244. 
his profligate Court, 360. after the murder 
of his Mother he fears to return to Rome, 
ibid. but is there received with exquiſite 


ed to the Senate by Tiberius, 127. the 
mockery of this, ibid. he is beloved by the 
people, and marries Julia the Daughter of 
ruſus, 1314. his ſpeech to the Senate, 165. 


his perſon how much beloved, ibid. he is 


miſrepreſented to Tiberius, 195. his inno- 
cence and ill adviſers, ibid. he is incautious 
in his expreſſions, and betrayed by his Wife, 
196. the enmity of his Brother Druſus, and 


the malignity of Tiberius towards him, 1d 
1 


: 2 * and ſpies placed about him, 200. He 
s ill adviſed, then traduced, ibid. is arraign- 


ed in the Senate by letters from Tiberius re- 


markably bitter, 208. an inſurrection of the 
people in his behalf, 209. he is preſented 
with the manly robe, 288. flattering Decrees 
f Senate in his behalf, ibid. how much he 
is preferred to Britannicus, ibid. he eſpouſes 
Octavia, 299. pleads for the Ilians, and for 
the Colony of Bologna, ibid. accompanied 
by Burrus he is declared Emperor, 305. his 
"this reckoned unjuſt by the populace, 306. 
his humour profuſe and rapacious, ibid. above 
the control of ſlaves, 307. he makes a fu- 
neral panegyric upon Claudius compoſed by 
Seneca, ibid. the firſt Roman Emperor who 
needed another man's eloquence, ibid. he 
wanted not ſome ſeeds of ſcience, 308. his 
firſt ſpeech to the Senate, and ſcheme of fu- 


ture Government very good, 187d. he makes 


preparations for the War in Parthia, 3 10. 
refuſes complements and Statues, reſtrains 


accuſations, does acts of mercy and profeſſes 


great clemency, 312. he falls in love with 
Acte, ibid. is Conſul, ibid. his pleaſures why 
indulged by his Miniſters, 312, 313. he nau- 
ſeates his Wife Octavia, 313. he ſurrenders 
himſelf entirely to Seneca, ibid. is aware of 


| his Mother's arts, 51d. makes her a mighty 


preſent, ibid. diſmiſſes Pallas, 314. is jealous 
of Britanuicus, 315. cauſes him to be poi- 
foned, ibid. affects to lament his death, 317. 
gives vaſt gifts to his friends, 151d. his de- 
"ſign in this, 318. his wild nocturnal ram- 
bles and revellings in Rome, 323. the miſ- 


cChievous conſequence of this, 101d. he be- 


reaves his Aunt Domitia of Paris her Freed- 
man, 325. is Conſul a ſecond time, 327. 
erects a wooden Amphitheatre in the field 
of Mars, 151d. is Conſul a third time, 329. 
is proclaimed 7mperator, 335. the matiy flat- 


teries of the Senate to him, 335, 336. he 


falls in love with Poppea, 340. removes O- 
tho from Rome, 341. his vileneſs and ſuſ- 
picions, ibid. he dreads Cornelius Sylla and 
drives him into baniſhment, 1574. his pur- 
poſe to aboliſh all taxes, 343. the reaſon- 
ings of the Senate againſt this, 7514, he re- 
ſolves to kill his Mother, 349. is tranſported 
with a paſſion for Poppea, and inſtigated by 
| her arts, 349, 350. he avoids his Mother, 
350, 351. finds it difficult to diſpatch her, 
and wheedles her out of Rome, ibid. his 
prodigious falſfiood and ſhew of filial tender- 


neſs, 352. his fears when his Mother eſ- 
caped, 354. he urges Anicetus to fiaiſh the 


murder, 355. -his horror and agonies after- 


wards, 357. he affects great ſorrow for her 


death, 357, 358. tranſmits to che Senate 


many heavy charges againſt her, ibid. re. 


flattery by all, and thence abandons himſelf 
to all iniquity and vileneſs, 101d. his pro- 


penſity to the harp, and apology for that di- 


verſion, 360, 361. he diverts himſelf with 


chariot· driving, at firſt privately, at laſt in 
the face of the people, ibid. he engages ſe- 
veral noble Romans by money to proftitate 
themſelves upon the Stage, 74:4. mounts the 
public Stage as a public ſinger and player upon 
the harp, 352. is addicted to poetry, 363. 


likes to hear the diſputes of Philoſophers, 


ibid. is the fourth time Conſul (361.) his 
voluptuoufneſs and ſickneſs (364.) he inſti- 
tutes 'a wreſtling ſchool, 381, 382. is ſuſ- 


pected of cauſing Burrus to be poiſoned, 384. 
1s po attached to miſchievous counſels 
an 


wicked men, 385. his deceitful ſpeech 


to Seneca, 388, 389. his many careſſes to 


him, and extreme malice; 74/7. he dooms 


S Ila to die, 390. jeſts upon ſeeing his 
bloody head; 391. orders Plautus to die, 4. 


| what he declared upon ſeeing his head, 30 


_ Miſtreſs, 393. ſuborns Anicetus to own. 


= 


he complains of both to the Senate after 
their death, i#id. baniſhes his Wife Octa- 


via from his bed, and eſpouſes Poppea his 


himſelf Octavia's adulterer, 395. publiſhes 
an Edict againſt her, and dooms her to exile, 


396. and to death, 397. he boaſts his ma- 


management and frugality, 412. his Statue is 
melted by lightning, 414. a Daughter is born 
to him by Poppea, 415. his tranſport of 


joy upon this. occaſion, and of grief for her 
death, ibid. his baſe behaviour to Thraſea, 


ibid. his pleaſant raillery upon Cecennius 
Petus, 417. he ſings upon the public Stage 
at Naples, 421. purpoſes to viſit Greece, 


there to gain the victory in ſong, ibid. in 
the midft of his galeties, he riots in feats 
of blood, 422. but profeſſes clemency, 423. 


he purpoſes to viſit Egypt and the Eaſt; but 
is diſmayed and changes his mind, with his 


were declarations, id. his riot well plea- 
ſing to the populace, ibid. he banquets fre- 


quently in public places, 424. his abomina- 


ble pollutions, ibid. he perſonates a woman 
and marries Pythagoras the Pathick publickly 


and in form, 424, 425. he relieves and aſſiſts 


the People after the burning of Rome, 426. 
but is ſuppdſed to have cauſed it, and to have 
chanted the deſtruction of Troy during the 


fire, 427. he builds an immenſe” palace, 


428. attempts works impoſlible , 134. 
cauſes Rome to be rebuilt, and directs the 


manner of building, 429. the new and the 
late City compared, 74:9. to acquit himſelf, 


he charges the Chriſtians with having burnt 


Rome, 430. and treats them with many hor- 
rible cruelties, id. he exhauſts the Empire, 
ſpoils Italy, the Roman. Provinces, the Allies 
of Rome, Ciries, Temples, Deities, and all 


things, 431. he attempts to poiſon Seneca, 
ibid. is wont to expiate omens by illuſtrious 
murders, 432. how univerſally deteſted, and 
his. deſtruction ſought, 75id. his tyranny + 
threatens the Empire with diſſolution, 434. 
his huge diſmay upon diſcovering the extent 


of the conſpiracy againſt him, 441. his rage 
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tion of Caius Ca 
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| Nuceria, that Colony ſupplied, 327. the quat- 


to Seneca, +44- he dooms him to die, 445. 


but prevents the voluntary death of Paulina, 
Seneca's Wife, 446. his earneſtneſs to deſtroy 
Veſtinus the - Conſul, 449. his intimacy 
with him, his dread of him, and reſentment 
for his bitter ſarcaſms, ibid. he can charge 
him with no crime, yet brutally dooms him 
to periſh, 450. he is an inſulting tyrant, and 
ſports with the miſery and fears of men, 
450. his mighty donative to the ſoldiery, 
after he had ſuppreſſed the conſpiracy, 452. 
his notable friendſhip for Cocceius Nerva 


and Tigellinus ; his favour to Petronius Tur- 
Pilianus and Nymphidius, ibid. his diſcourſe 


to the Senate and Edict to the people, 453. 


he publiſhes the evidence againſt the con- 


ſpirators, but is not believed, nay ſorely re- 


proached by the public voice, ibid. acci- 


dents ſeeming to preſage his ſudden fall, 454. 
he becomes the jeſt of fortune, ibid. is infa- 


tuated with hopes of mighty treaſure to be 


found in Africa, 454, 455- hence his freſh 
feats of prodigality and waſte, ibid. he enters 
the public Theatre as a competitor for the 
prizes there, 456. his great afliduity in act- 


ing, and court to the Judges, ibid. he is 


ſhamefully applauded by the commonality of 
Rome, 456, 457. ſuch as clapped him not are 
regularly and conſtantly beaten by the ſoldi- 
ers, 457. he employs ſpies to watch the faces 
of the audienee, ibid. many are puniſhed for 
nieglecting to applaud him, his acting conti- 
nued night and day to the bane of numbers, all 
obliged to attend, ibid. he kills his Wife with 

2 kick on the belly, 458. purſues the deſtruc- 
kus and Lucius Silanus, 458, 

59. his bloody rancour towards Lucius 
Vetus and his family, 460. he is petition'd 
by Vetus's Daughter in his behalf, but is 


inexorable, 461. his mock mercy to them 


after they were dead, 462. he lives in con- 
tinual dread, 464. his cruelty his ſtrongeſt 
appetite, 467. his vengeance to Silia, whence 
and her doom, 468. he gratifies the bloody 
vengeance of Tigellinus, ibid. is bent to 
extirpate virtue from the earth, 468. and to 
deſtroy Thraſea and Soranus, ibid. he ſends 


2 ſpeech in writing to the Senate againſt 


Thraſea, without naming him, 473. 
zrva (Cocceius) his dignity and accompliſh- 
ments, 194. he accompanies Tiberius in his 
retirement, ibid. in perfect health he chuſes 
a voluntary death, affected with the ſadneſs 


of the times, 230. 


© 


o 


Nerva (Cocceius) Pretor elect, diſtinguiſhed 
with the ornaments of Triumph, 452. 

Neroa (Silius) Conſul, 200. a ſecond time 
Conſul, 432. 


Nerulinus (Son to Publius Suilius) arraigned and 


acquitted, 338. 


Niger (Brutidius) his fine accompliſhments and 


wayward ambition, 149, 150- 


Niger (Veianus) the Tribune, his trembling 


and conſternation in executing Subrius 
Flavius, 449. he boaſts his own cruelty, 
mm | a 


Nile an artificial Lake for the reception of its 


waters, 97 | 

Nbility of Rome bribed into bondage, 2. 

Norbanus (Caius) Conſul, 41. | 

Norbanus (Lacius) Conſul, 9. 

Navius (Cneius) a Roman Knight, his deſign 
upon the lite of Claudius, 264. he is vehe- 
mently racked but diſcloſes not his accom- 
plices, ibid. 


Otbo, his intimacy with Nero, 312. his "I 


rel of this Colony with: that of Pompeium, 
363. its inhabitants are defeated, and num- 
bers of them ſlaughtered and maimed, 364. 
Numantina, accuſed of exerciſing charms, and 
acquitted, 170. „ 
Nymphidius diſtinguiſhed with the Conſular 
_ ornaments, 452. his birth and riſe, 452, 
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| 82 ( Sabinus) Queſtor of the Ex- 


chequer, cenſured by Helvidius Priſ- 
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Occia, chief Veſtal, her death, age and ſanc- 

timony, 110. . 3 3 
Octavia, the Daughter of Claudius by Meſſa- 
lina, [27 2.] ſhe is betrothed to Lucius Sila- 
nus, 266. but withholden from him, 267. 
and given to Nero, 269. ſhe is forced to 
diſſemble her ſorrow and ſurprize upon the 
murder of her Brother Britannicus, 316, 317. 
is falſſy accuſed of adultery, her maids 
racked, and her innocence aſſerted, 393. the 
ſſionate affections of the people towards 
her, 393, 394+ a further falſe charge a- 
gainſt her, 396. her baniſhment and forlorn 
lot, ibid. ſhe is doomed to die and exe- 

cuted, 397. her head preſented to Poppea, 
ibid. 5 


| Odryfians, a people of Thrace, 133. 


Opfius (Marcus) his infamy, 201, 202. he meets 
his juſt doom, 203. | ; 
Oracles, their ſtile what, gz.  _ 
Ordovicans, a People of Britain, under revolt, 
attacked by Pablius Oftorius, 283. they are 
defeated, 284. F 
Orfitus (Servius Cornelius) Conſul, 28. 
Ornaſpades, the Parthian, his great power and 
command, 239. | a 


Orodes, Son of Artabanes, commands the Par- 


thian Army againft Pharaſmanes, 236. his 
ſpeech to his men, 237, he is routed, 238. 

Orphitug (Pactius) fights againſt the orders of 
Corbulo, and is defeated, 3 30, 331. he is 
doomed with his men to notable diſgrace, 
ibid. 

Oſcan, the Farce ſo called, what tumults it 
cauſed, 164, 165. | 

Offorius (Marcus) ſon of the General in Bri- 
tain, acquires the Civic Crown, 282. 

Oſtorius (Publius) Pro-Pretor in Britain routs 
and ſlays the revolters there, 281. difarms - 
all fack as he ſuſpects, ibid. his ſucceſſ 
ful Battle againſt the Icenians and their 
Confederates, 282. he reduces the Brigan- 
tes, ſettles a Colony to bridle the conquer- 
ed Nations, and marches againſt the Si- 
lures, ibid. attacks them with the Ordo- 
vicans and other Confederates, 283. the 
great difficulties which he found, 701d. yet 
gains a ſignal Victory, 284. he ſends their 
General, Caractacus, with his wife and bro- 
thers, priſoners to Rome, ibid. and is diſ- 
tinguiſhed with the triumphal Ornaments, 
286. his misfortunes and loſſes, anxiety and 
death, ibid. | | 


on for Poppea, 340. he marries her and ex- 


tols her Beauty to Nero, ibid. he governs 
Luſitania with great honour, 341. his various 
character, ibid. 
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| Oo anius) Pretor, 4 creature of Sejanus, 
* is condemned to exile, why, 246. 
Otho (Salvius) Conſul, 295. 


P 
Paconianus (Sextius) accuſed , 21 5. his miſ- 


chievous ſpirit and character, ibid. he is 


ſtrangled in priſon for verſes upon Tibe- 
rius, 240. | 
Pacorus, occupies the Realm of Media, 309. 


allas, a Freedman, a reigning favourite with 


Claudius, f270.] his authority with Clau- 
dius, he adviſes him to adopt Domitius 


(Nero) and lyes with Agrippina, 278. the 


public honours and extravagant preſent 
. deviſed for him, 296. his immenſe wealth, 
ibid. his prodigious ſway under Claudius, 
314. he is diſmiſſed by Nero, but with- 
out paſſing any account, id. is charged 
with a conſpiracy, but innocent, 322. his 
- ſhocking arrogance, ibid. his death, 397. 
he is ſuppoſed to have been poiſoned by 
order of Nero on account of his vaſt 
wealth, 398. | | 
Pammenes, a famous Aſtrologer in exile, 463. 
| Pandas (Latinius) Propretor of Meſia, 99. 
Pannonia, the Legions there mutiny, 15. they 
are unruly and debauched, 15, 16. their 
fury and reproaches, 17. how many Le- 


gions there, 158. 


Papia Poppea, the Law ſo called, what, 125. 


its rigour ſoftened by Tiberius, 127. 
Papinius, his deſperate end and why, 248. 
Papinius (Sextus) Conſul, 24114. 
Paris, the player, charges Agrippina with 2 
conſpiracy againſt her Son, and alarms him, 
319. he is the inſtrument of the Empe 
. ror's debauches, 322. the Emperor's par- 
_tiality to him, ibid. 1 


Parthia, Embafſadors from thence their er · 


rand and ſpeech to Claudius, 270. 
Parthians, ſeek a King from Rome, 60. they 
are diſftisfied with him and then expell 
him, 60, 61. they ſend Embaſſadors to Ti- 
berius to ſeek Phrahates for. their King, 
234, 235, they are not expert in Sieges, 
| Ol. | 

Paſfrenus, a famous obſervation of his con- 
cerning Caligula, 226. 
Paſſions, that of reigning the moſt vehement 
of all, 438. | | 


Patultius, a rich Roman Knight leaves part 
of his eftate to Tiberius, who reſigns it 


to Servilius, 89g, | © | 
Paulina, Wife to Seneca, reſolves to die with 
her Husband, and has her veins cut, but 


is reſtrained from dying by Nero, 446. 


her behaviour cenſured, ibid. ſhe ever re- 
verences the memory of her Husband, 'nor 
lives long after him, 447. 

Paulina (Lollia) See Lollia (Paulina) 


Paulinus (Pompeius) Commander in Germa- 


ny, perfects the damm for reſtraining the 
overflowing of the Rhine, 344. | 
Paulinus (Pompeius) See Lacius (Piſo) 
Paulus (Venetus) the Centurion, one of the 
Conſpirators againſt Nero, 434. 
Paxea, Wife of Pomponias Labeo, dies by 
her own hands, 232. 
Pedo, Commander of the cavalry, ſent by Ger- 
manicus along the confines of the Friſians, 
45: 


Pelago, the Eunuch, ſuperintendent of Nero's 
cruelties, 32. | 
Pelignus (Julius) the Emperor's buffoon, made 
Governor of Cappadocia, his abſurd at- 
. tempts and vile behaviour, 294. he be- 
comes. the hireling of the Uſurper Rhada- 


miſtus, ibid. 

NO] divided amongſt the deſcendents 
of Hercules, 184. | | 

People, thoſe of Rome, their grief and la- 
mentation at the funeral of Germanicus, 
112, 113. their prayers for Agrippina and 
her Children, ibid. why not ſorry for the 
death of Druſus, 163. their fondneſs for 


the houſe of Germanicus, ibid. their ex- 


treme debaſement, 206. their licentious 
behaviour towards Tiberius, 222. they are 
reproved by a decree of Senate; ibid. their 
deſcantings upon the war with Parthia in 
the beginning of Nero's reign, 309. 
Percennius a notable incendiary amongſt the 
Legions in Pannonia, 16. his character = 
harangue, x6, 17. he is executed by the 
command of Druſus, 24. 5 
Petina (Elia) recommended to Claudius for 2 
Wife by Nareiſſus, 265. ſhe was once mar- 
tried to the Emperor before, ibid. 
Petræ, two illuſtrious Roman Knights of 


that name, and Brothers, put to death un- 


der Claudius for a dream, 252. 

Petronius (Caius) his luxury and accompliſi- 
ments, pleaſures and abilities, 466, 467. 
he is acceptable to Nero, thence hated by 
Tigellinus, 74:4. is accuſed, feized and opens 
his veins, ibid. his calm, curious and un- 
common manner of dying, with his re- 
markable Will, 744d. | 

Petus, one infamous for accuſations and in- 
forming, condemned to baniſhment, 322. 


_ Petus (Ceeennius) fent to command in Ar- 


menia, 403. his forces, boaſts and folly, 
ibid. fad preſages upon his paſſing the Eu- 
Phrates, ibid. his ill conduct and vain glo- 
ry, 404. he is not furniſhed with in- 
telligence, ibid. nor with firmneſs, 405. his 
fool-hardineſs and cowardice, with his 
raſhneſs in diſperſing his forces, ibid. hts 
forces defeated, 406. he deſerts all the 
duties of a Captain, and ſends humble en- 


treaties to Corbulo for ſuecours, ibid. his 


conſternation and that of his men, 408. 
their deſpair, ibid. he expoſtulates by let- 
ter with Vologeſes, ibid. defires a confe- 
rence with him, ibid. his interview with 
Vafaces, 409. his ſcandalous treaty and con- 
ceſſions, ibid. his ſoldiers infulted and treat- 
ed like Captives, ibid. his oath and cove- 
nant with the Parthians, 410. his march 
like a flight, ibid. he and his men meet 
Corbulo and his at the Euphrates, ibid. the 

ſorrowful interview of the two Armies, 
ibid. he urges Corbulo to proceed to Ar- 
menia, 411. withdraws to Cappadocia, iid. 
returns to Rome, 417. his dread of pu- 
niſhment, but he eſcapes it, ibid. | 
etas (Cefonius) Conſul, 368. 


 Pharaſmanes, his treacherous defigns and cru- 


_ elty towards his Brother Mithridates and 
family, 290. and ſeq. he aids the Romans, / 
Te EL TIRe 8 

Pharaſmanes, _ the Iberians, eſpouſes 
the intereſt of Tirdates, 235. leads an Ar- 
my into Armenia againſt the Parthians , 

; = 236. 
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236. gains the City of Artaxata, ibid. his 


ſpeech to his Army, 237. he attacks Oro- 
des and defeats him, 237, 238. his advice 
> a6 . 204. See Rhadamiſtus. | 


Bebus (Nero's Freedman) his inſolence and 


- menaces to Veſpaſian, 457. | 
Phenicians, firſt brought the uſe of Letters 


into Greece, 258. but had them from Egypt, 


ibid. | 


Phenix, one ſeen in Egypt, 231. the ſeve- 


ral accounts of that Bird, 231, 232. 
Philadelphia ruined by an Earthquake, 88. 
Philippopolis (the City of) by whom founded, 


CIS | | 
Philopater, King of Galicia, his death, 84. 


 Phrabates, what court he paid to Auguſtus, 


and why, 60. he is deftined by Tiberius 

to the Parthian Diadem, and dies in Sy- 
ria, 235. 3 

Phrixus (the oracle of) in Colchos, 236. 


Pilate (Pontius) See Chrift. 
Piſo (Caius) the conſpirator againſt Nero, his” 


popularity and noble deſcent, his great ac- 
compliſhments and his vices, 432, 433. he 


is jealous of Lucius Silanus, why, 436, 437. 


of Veſtinus the Conſul, why, ibid. the 
brave advice given him when the con- 


ſpiracy was firſt detected, 442, 443. he 


neglects it, and dies by opening his veins, 


ibid. and in tenderneſs to his Wife flatters 


Nero in his Will, 74:4. 


Piſo (Calpurnius) his boldneſs in the Senate, 


and proſecution of Urgulania, 78. he pleads 
for Cneius Piſo, 116. is charged with 
Treaſon, 169. his condemnation prevented 
by a natural death, #49. 3 
Piſo (Cneius) his diſpute in the Senate with 


Aſinius Gallus, 79. he is a man of a violent 


ſpirit, and preferred to the Government 


of Syria, in deſpight to Germanicus, 85. 
his character, ibid. he reproaches Germa- 


nicus, 92. inſults and hates the Athenians, 


why, 92, 93. his fierce behaviour to Ger- 


manicus, ibid. he haſtes to Syria and cor- 
rupts the army there, 93. his inſolence 
and diſobedience to Germanicus, 94, 95. 
-he parts from him in open enmity, ibid. 
his intemperate joy and exultation for the 
death of Germanicus, 104. he is flattered 


by the Centurions, ibid. is prompted by 


Domitius Celer, 105. his letter to Tibe- 
rius againſt the conduct of Germanicus , 
ibid, he raiſes forces, ibid. his diſdainful 


| anſwer to Marſus, 106. he ſeizes « Caſtle 


and harangues his men, ibid. his forces 
fly, 107. he is forced to abandon Syria, 
ibid. is doomed to vengeance by the pub- 
lic voice, 114. his Son is civilly received 


by Tiberius, ibid. he arrives with his Wife 


Plancina at Rome, 115. their magnificent 
entrance reſented by the pepulace, ibid. 
he is arraigned, and by whom, ibid. his 
trial, 116. the charge againſt him, ibid. 
his defence impotent, except in one in- 
ſtance, 117. his Judges implacable, and why, 
118. the fury and indignation of the peo- 
ple towards him, ibid. he finds all things 
threatning and boding, ibid. waves all fur- 
ther defence, 119. and is found dead in 
his chamber with his throat cut, ibid. his 
crimes thought to be ſuborned by Tibe- 
rius, Who in the Senate recites a letter 


| from him, and affefts to complain of his 


# 


manner of dying, 1514. his Son acquitted - 
by the Emperor, 120. the eee | 
ed againſt him, id. it is ſoftened by Ti- 
berius, ibid. his Sons defend their Mother. 
ibid. their favour from the Emperor, 120, 
121. 35 ; 
Piſs (Lucius) Governor of Spain, aſſaſſinated 
by a Boor there, 185, 186. how he pro- 
voked his fate, ibid. the deſperate ſpirit 
of the Aſſaſſin, 181d. = n 
Pifo (Lucius) Pontiff, his death and fine cha- 
racter, 220. a public funeral decreed to 
him, 221. 8 
Piſo (Lucius) Conſul, 327. he and Ducennius 
Geminus, and Pompeius Paulinus ſet over 
the public revenue, 412. | 


_ Pijo (Marcus) Son of Cneius, his wholſome 


advice to his Father, 104, he is aſſiduous 
to aſſiſt him, 105. GEE Is 5 
Pituanus (Lucius) a Magician caſt down from 
the Tarpeian Rock; 777 — 
Plancina, Wife of Cneius Piſo, inſtructed by 
Livia to perſecute Agrippina, 85. her un- 
ſeemly behaviour, and invectives againſt 
Agrippina and Germanicus, 93. her arro- 
gant joy for the death of Germanicus, 
104. ſhe is tried with her Husband for 
the death of Germanicus, 117. ſhe pro- 
feſſes to adhere to the fortune of her Husband, 
but ſecures her own pardon and drops 
him, 118. her juſt fall, 230. ſhe dies by 
her own hands, 251d. | 
Plancus (Minutius) a Senator of Conſular. 
_ Dignity, well nigh murdered by the ſol- 


diers, 30, 31. | 


” 


Plautius (Quintus) Conſul, 241. 
Plautus, triumphs for his exploits in Britain, 
$28.;--- | | 3 
Plautus, doomed to be murdered in Afia by 
order of Nero, 390. he is adviſed to reſiſt, 

391. but peaceably ſubmits to die, 392. 
his head preſented to Nero, ibid. he is 
degraded from the rank of Senator after 
his death, «ibid, | Lk 
Plautus (Rubellius) his great quality, 319. 
he is mentioned in a plot. ibid. but not 
. queſtioned, 322. his nobility and virtues 
(364) he is deſtined to ſucceed Nero by 
the public voice, and thence obliged to 
retire. to Aſia, l.. \ 
— their factions, 41. they are exempt 


from ſtripes, according to the judgment of 


Auguſtus, 57. are laid under reſtrictions, 
and their wages limited, ibid. their inſolence, 
164. they promote private debauchery, and 

diſturb the public, ibid. are driven out of Ita- 
NE! ones nd err gs: 

Pleaders, how mercenary, 252. they are de- 
barred by law from taking fees, 253. are 
attacked in the Senate, ibid. their apology 
for themſelves, 253, 254. their fees aſcer- 

tained, ibid. 1 1 8 

Poenius (Poſthumus) Camp-Marſhal in Britain, 
. lays himſelf, and why, 375. | 

Pollis (Annius) charged with treaſon, 220. he 
is baniſhed for his friendſhip to Seneca, 


I. | : 
pull (Aſinius) his Daughter made chief Veſtal, 
110. | | Ws 
Pollis (Aſinius) the Hiſtorian, praiſes Brutus 
and Caſſius, yet preferred by Auguſtus, 


177. | 
| Pallis 


2 


Pollia (Celius) a Roman Commander in Ar- 
menia, his perfidiouſneſs and venality, 291, 


2892+ 11 | 
Poll (Julius) Tribune of the Guards, his part 
in the murder of Britannicus, 315. | 
Pollio (Memmius) Conſul elect, moves the 
Senate for a match between Nero and Octa- 
via, 269. | 
Pollis (Vinicianus) charged with treaſon, 220. 
Pollucia, Widow of Rubellius Plautus, doomed 
to deſtruction by Nero, 460. her ſorrowful 
| Widowhoodd, and ſupplications for her Father 
Lucius Vetus, 461. ſhe adviſes him to die, 
and dies with him, 74d. they are condemned 
after death, 462. | 


Polycletus, a manumized Slave of Nero's, ſent 


to inſpect the ſtate of Britain, 376. his 
amazing ſtate and retinue, id. he is an ob- 
Je of deriſion to the Britains, 7m. ; 
Pompeium, that Colony checked by a decree 
- 
quake, 414. See Nuceria. 
Pompeius, a Roman Knight, 
- pains of treaſon, 222. 
Pompeius (Macer) Pretor, 53. og 
Pompeius (Sextus) his reproaches upon Marcus 
Lepidus, 129. 


doomed to the 


Pompeius, the Tribune, feared by Nero and | 


diſcharged, 451. _ 


Ceſar, 1. he is choſen to correct the public 


enormities, 126. his remedies worſe than 


the diſeaſe, ibid., his theatre burnt and re- 
ſtored by Tiberius, 153. retains his old 
name, ibid. he was the firſt founder of a per- 

manent theatre, (361.) _ = 
Pomponius (Flaccus) his flattering motion againſt 
the memory of Libo Druſus, 76. he is pre- 
_ - ferred to the Government of Meſia, 100. de- 
ceives and ſeizes Rheſcuporis, ibid. and dies 
/ - 
Pomponius (Lucius) Conſul, 83. Commander in 
the higher Germany, defeats the invading 
Cattans, 280. and is rewarded with a triumph, 

. tbid. he is a celebrated Poet, ibid. EE 
Pomponius (Quintus) the accuſer, his notorious 

impudence, 225. | 


Pompenius (Secundus) accuſed, 210. his fine 


character, 211. he outlives Tiberius, ibid. 
Pomponius (Silvanus) Proconſul in Africa, ac- 
cuſed of . male-adminiſtration, 344. how ac- 
. ABA. nd Grate 
Ponticus (Valerius) baniſhed for a fraud, 378. 
Pontif5, their vows for the Sons of Germani- 
cus, and thence provoke Tiberius, 166. 
Pontius (Caius) Conſul, 245. 
Poppea, (Sabina the Elder) her death procured 
by Meſſalina, 251. 5 n | 
Pepyes (Sabing the younger) her deſcent, 
character, and miſchievous charms, 339. 
ſhe marries Rufius Criſpinus, but is carried 
away by Otho, 340. ſhe manages and intox- 
icates Nero, ibid. enchants and governs him, 
349. 350. inflames him againſt his Mother 
and his Wife, ibid. rules him implicitly, 393. 
| forges a charge of adultery againſt Octavia, 
ibid. her Statues thrown down by the popu- 


lace, ibid. her artful and inflammatory diſ- 


cCourſe toNero, 394, 395. ſhe is deliver'd of a 
Daughter, 415. the ſervile vows and zeal of 
the Senate upon her pregnancy and deliyery, 
ibid. ſhe aſſiſts Nero in his bloody inquifiti- 


ens, 444- her death and panegyrie, both by | 


of Senate, 364. overthrown by an earth- 


Fame his power ſwallowed up in that of 
Cefar, ö 
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Nero, 458. her pompous and royal funeral, 
with the popular joy for her death, ibid. 
Poppeus (Sabinus) Governor of Meſia, as alſo 
of Achaia and Macedo, 8. 
Populace, at Rome, their reſentments and com- 
plaints towards Tiberius and Livia, about 
SGermanicus, 120. their tumult during a fa- 
mine, 289, 290. 5 | 
Porcius (Cato) his infamous practice, 201. 
Praſutagus, a Britiſh King, leaves the Empe- 
ror joint heir with his own Daughters, 370. 
the policy of this, ibid. 55 
Preneſte, a tumult of the Gladiators there ſup- 
prefled, 431. it cauſes public terror, ibid. 
Pretorian Guards, when firſt removed from 
- lodgings to a camp, 156. | 
Pretors, their number ſettled, 15. Tiberius re- 
ſerves to himſelf the nomination of four, 
ibid. they manage the treaſury, 55. are em- 
ployed to puniſh unruly ſpectators at the 
theatre, 57. the manner of electing them 
new ſettled, 368. | 
Primus (Antonius) convicted of a fraud, 377. 
his daring ſpirit, 741d. | £5 — 


- 


Princes, in what ſenſe the repreſentatives of 
God, 132.. the force of their example, 143. 
their death ever accompanied with diſmal . 
tales, 162. their paſſions and prejudices un- 
accountable, 168. how tender their years, 
173. how dangerous to upbraid them, ibid. 
they may eaſily diftinguiſh true applauſes 
from flattery, 174. their moſt laſting Mo- 
numents where found, 180. they always re- 
member ſharp railleries, 208. how they be- 
| hold the inſtrument of their cruelties, 395. 
riſcus (Ancharius) impleads Ceſius Cordus, 
3 | | 
Priſcus - (Caius Lutorius) his celebrated poem 
upon the death of Germanicus, and its re- 
ward, 139. he is accuſed by an informer for 
preparing another upon the death of Druſus, 
. when it ſhould happen, 74i4. | 
Priſcus (Helvidius) ſee Obultronius Sabinus. 
way tac (Helvidius) ſent to regulate the diſor- 
ers in the Eaſt, and his prudent manage- 
ment there, 294. why ſo ſuddenly recalled, 
ibid. he is accuſed, 474. his innocence, 475- 
and baniſhment, 278. 
Priſcus (Nonius) a friend of 
this baniſhed by Nero, 451. 
Priſcus (Petronius) baniſhed, 4529 
Priſcus (Tarquitius) condemned for public ra- 
pine in Bithynia, 38 1. 
Proculus (Cervarius) a Roman Knight, one of 
the conſpirators againſt Nero, 434. his con- 
feſhon and pardon, 451. | 
Proculus (Ceſtius) accuſed and acquitted, 326. 
Proculus (Conſidius) ſuddenly charged with 
treaſon, and executed, 225. Sancia his Siſter 


neca's, and for 


baniſhed, ibid. 
Proculus (Voluſius) helped to murder Agrip- 
0 pans (Nero's Mother) 435. diſcontent with 
Nero and threatens vengeance, ibid. See 
Epicharis. _ : | 
Prodigies obſerved at Rome, 289. many and 
various, with their ſuppoſed portent, 432. 
Propertius (Celer) a poor Senator, relieved and 
ſupported by Tiberius, 55 
Proftitates, of old puniſhed only by infamy, 
„ 5 
Providence and Fate, the ſeveral opinions about 
then, 2 e 
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Provinces (Roman) why not averſe to the So- 
vereignty of one, 2. a decree for preventing 

their application to the Senate for public 
thanks to their Governors, 414. 

Proximns (Statins) the Tribune, one of the 


conſpirators againſt Nero, 434. he is par- 


doned, but offends again and dies, 451. 
Ptolomy King of the Moors, his reign con- 
— by ſlaves, 170. he diſguſts his People, 
ibid. | | 5 
Pulcbra (Claudia) accuſed 190. and condemn- 
. | fs 
Pulbrs (Claudia) the Veſtal, her Statue twice 
ſpared by the fire, 198. | 
Puzzohi, diſſentions between the Senate and 
the populace there, 341, 342. dignified by 
Nero with the title of a Colony, 368. 
Pyramids (of Egypt) their immenſe bulk and 
ſituation, 96, 97, by whom raiſed, ibid. 


pe 


Q [Numidius) Governor of Syria, 


291. he connives at the uſurpation and 


1 


cruelty of Rhadamiſtus, 293. yet ſeems 
to oppoſe him, 294. compoſes the Trouble 


in Judea, and protects Felix, 297. 
Duadratus (Seins) accuſed, 218. 


DPueftorſhip, the antiquity of that office, and 


how ſupplied, 264, 265. 
Quietus (Cluvidienus) baniſhed, 452. 
Puinfianus (Afranius) the Senator, a man of 
evil fame, yet vigorous in the conſpiracy 
againſt Nero, 433. he denies the charge 
long, 440. but is corrupted by a promiſe of 
pardon, and informs againſt Glicius Gallus, 
737d. he ſuffers death with reſolution, 451. 


 Dvinfilianus, Tribune of the people, his mo- 


tion concerning one of the Sybils Books, 
22 1. | 


Quirinalis (Clodius) his conviction and vo- 


tantary death, 326. LS 
9uirinizs, Husband to Emilia Lepida, his 


mean character, 123. 


AQuirinius (Publius) his public funeral at the 


requeſt. of Tiberius, 138. his merit towards 
the Emperor, ibid.. his warlike exploits and 


unpopularity, ibid. | 


R 


Ebilus (Caninins) chuſes a voluntary 


and infamous life, ibid. 


Red Sea, the boundary of the Roman Empire, 
*. (Liveneius) pleads for Cneius Piſo, 


6 
Regulus (Memmius) his death and illuſtrious 


character, 381. Nero's opinion of him, 
ibid. 
Regulus (Memmius) Conſul, 415. 


J Reminius, a Veteran ſoldier, lays Venones, 


100. 
Revels (popular) cenſured and defended, (361,) 

 (362,) (363.) 
Rhadamiſtus, Son of Pharaſmanes King of Ibe- 
ria, his ambition and guile, 290. by force 
and fraud he ſeizes Armenia, the Kingdom 
of Mithridates, his Father-in Law and Un- 


le, 291, 292. and cauſes him and his Wife 


death, 326, 327. his wealth, abilities 


Rubellius (Blandus) marries 


(Sifter to Rhadamiſtus) to be murdered, as 
alſo their children, 293. he is driven out of 
Armenia with his Iberians, 294. recovers it 
once more, and is more bloody than ever, 
295. the people incenſed, and he forced 
| yu to fly, ibid. his love and barbarity to 


nobia his Wife, ibid. he quite renounces 


all further ſtruggles, 309. and is put t 

death by his Father, og es 
— (an Egyptian King) his wide conqueſts, 

90. | Sr 


Rhemetaltes made Kin g of Thrace, 100. 
Rheſcuporis, one of the Kings of Thrace, his 
character and violence, 98. his fraud and bar- 


deat 
Rhine, its - courſe deſcribed, 63. how many 
Legions guarded it, 158. 
Rhodes (the City of) often loſes and recovers 
its liberties, 299, : 
vers, to alter their courſes reckon'd unholy, 


according to the opinion of the Latins, 


| 58. hy OS F 
Romans, loſt all ſpirit of liberty under Au- 


guſtus, 4. their -reaſonings and fears about 


his Succeſſor, ibid. under the conduct of 
Germanicus, their great victory over the 


Germans, 69. their generoſity to their foes, 


110. they chiefly delight to magnify ancient 


_ exploits, 111. are alarmed with the revolt 


2 Gaul, 136. inveigh againſt Tiberius, 

ibid. | | 

Rome, its firſt Magiſtrates were Kings, 1. the 
exceſhve ſervility and flattery there upon the 


acceſſion of Tiberius, 7. the extreme public 
ſorrow for the death of Germanicus, 107. and 


expoſtulations of the populace, 108. what for- 
ces guarded the City, 159. the mutual fears 
amongſt all men there, whence, 202. the 


there, 244. its circumference widened by 


Claudius, 277. its ancient bounds what, 


278. falſe rejoicings there, 411. the ſtate 
of publick proviſions there, ibid. the terri- 


ble conflagration there, 425, 426. 427. the 


terrors and miſery of the people then, 
ibid. the flames wilfully heightened by 
incendiaries, who alledge authority for 


this their behaviour, 426. Nero ſuſpe&t- 


ed for the author of this calamity, 427. 
the many public buildings and monuments 
deſtroyed by it, ibid. the public ſupplicati- 
ons and devotions there after the fire, 


429, 430. the public rejoicings and inward 


mournings, 451. a terrible peſtilence there, 
62. EP | | 
23 arbitrary in the adminiſtration of 

juſtice, 125. his wiſdom, Jul 


of Druſus the Emperor's Son, 230. 
Rubellius (Geminus) Conſul, 207. | 
Rybrius, a Roman Knight, the ſtrange ſort of 
© treaſon charged againſt him, 54. 

Rufilla ( Annia) her remarkable inſolence, 


132. | 
Rufer, (Vincius) a Roman Knight, convicted 
of a fraud, 377. Wo 
Rufus (Criſpinus) Husband to Poppea, 340. 
Rufus, Fenius) made Superintendent of public 
/ proviſions, 321. he is innocent and heavy, 
384. Captain of the Guards to Nero, and 


In credit with the public, 367. hence diſ- 
liked by the Emperor, i614. 


S authorit 
deprefiee, 


_ 99. he is ſeized, baniſhed and put to 
, 100 ; | 


many bloody executions there, 240. a fire 


ulia the Daughter 


If 


depreſſed, 390. he is one of the conſpira- 


tors againſt Nero, 434. his conſtant dan- 
ger from Tigellinus, ibid. his violent be- 
hens in examining the other conſpira- 
tors, to prevent being ſuſpected himſelf, 
2. he is accuſed of the. conſpiracy and 
elzed, 448. but dies meanly, 449. 
us, (Petilius) his infamy, 201, 202. : 
Rufus (Trebellienus) accuſed, and dies by his 
own hands, 240. 9 ; 
Rufus (Verginius) Conſul, 415. 


Ruminalis, the tree ſo called at Rome, de- 


cays and revives, 349. 


Ruſticus (Junius) his ſurprizing motion in the 


Senate, 208, 209. 


8 


220. Commander of à Legion under 


ws (Calviſius) charged with treaſon , 
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Satrius (Secundus) he who detected the con- 
ſpiracy of Sejanus, 246. 50 
Saturnius, à turbulent Tribune, 126. | 
Scapula, (Oftorius) a Satyr upon Nero is ſaid 
to have been read in his houſe, 382. he 
denies to have heard it, ibid. is accuſed, 
463. and dies magnanimouſly by his own 
hands, 464. | | 


Scaurus (Mamercus) offends Tiberius who 
conceals his own rancour, 14. his vain- 
glory and vileneſs, 149. he is charged with 


treaſon, 220. threatened with vengeance 

by Tiberius, ibid. accuſed afreſh, 233. his 

various character and voluntary death, ibid. 
Scaurus (Maximus) the Centurion, one of 
the conſpirators againſt Nero, 434. 


Scevinus (Flavius) the Senator, a vicious Man, 


yet warr in the conſpiracy againſt Nero, 
433- his behaviour and preparations ob- 
ſerved by Milichus, his Freedman, 438. 
is by him accuſed, and thence haled to 


Ceſennius Petus in the Eaſt, 403. 2 the Tribunal, 439. his bold and artful de- 


Sabinus (Oſtorius) accuſes Bareus Soranus, 470. fence, 439, 440. but terrified by the rack 


as alſo his daughter Servilia, 475. his charge 
againft her, ibid. his great rewards for ac- 
cuſing Soranus, 478. 
Sabinus (Poppeus) his ſucceſsful exploits a- 
gainſt the wild Thracians, 186, 187, 188; 
189, 190. his death and character, 240, 
241. Set Poppeus. | 
Sabinus (Titius,) a Roman Knight, haled to 
| 2 his faithful adherence to the fami- 
y of Germanicus, thence his crime, 200. 
by what vile fraud circumvented, 201. he 
1s condemn&d and executed, 202. his laſt 
Words, bid: 5 
Sacerdos (Graſidius,) once Pretor, baniſhed, 
247. Fg 
Seer vir (Julius) incites the Gauls to revolt, 
134. his ſpeech to them, ibid. his deceit, 
135. his great forces, 135, 136. he holds 
as hoſtages all the noble youths of Gaul, 
ibid. harangues his army, 137. is routed 
and lays himſelf, ibid. 902 5 
Sagitta (Oftavius) his extravagant paſſion for- 
Pontia, 338. he murders her and is con- 
demned, 339. the generous ſpirit of his 
Freedman, ibid. 3 | 
Salluſtius (Criſpus) his credit at court, and 


counſel to Livia, 6. he aids Tiberius by 
his counſel, 82. his death, favour and cha- 


is | 
Saloninus (Aſinius) his death, and illuſtrious 
celcent; 155. | 


Salt, a ſingular way of producing it in Ger- 


many, 348. OY 
Salvianus (Calpurnius) accuſes Sextus Marius 


unſeaſonably, 178. and thence baniſhed, 


1 3 | 
Samos, the people there claim a right of 
_ ſantuary to the Temple of Juno, 164. 


Sanfiuaries, the miſchief of inſtituting ſuch, 


146. their number and privileges reſtrained 
by the Senate, 148. | 

Sanquinius, Governor of lower Germany, 
aek. 201... 


Sanguinius (Maximus) his ſoftening ſpeech, 


215. | | 
Sardes (the City of) puniſhed by an Earth- 
quake, 88. it claims a right to a ſanctuary, 
148. its claim not proved, ibid. its fine air 
and climate, 193. 


 Sarmatians, engage for pay on different ſides, 


236. 


# 


. | 
Scribonianus (Furius) doomed to exile, why, 
295. Junia his Mother involved in his crime, 


and the confeffion of Natalis, he declares 


all his accomplices, ibid. he ſuffers death 


with reſolution, 451. 8 

Scipio, Husband to Poppea the elder, his tem- 
per and addreſs, 252. 1 

Scipio (Cornelius) his monſtrous flattery to 
Pallas, 296. 


Scipio (Publius) his courteous demeanour in 


Sicily of old, 95. 
Scipio (Publius) Conſul, 32 3. | 
Scribonianus (Camillus) takes arms in Dalma- 


ibid. he foon dies in it, 296. | 

Scribenii, the two brothers of that name 

| compoſe. the troubles at Puzzoli, 342. 

Seeundus (Pedianus) Governor of Rome mur- 
dered by one of his ſlaves, 378. all the 

| reſt executed for this, 381. 

Segeſtes, his character, 41. his advice to Va- 
rus, 41, 42. his affinity to Arminius and 
variance with him, ibid. he prays relief 

from Germanicus againſt his own country- 
men, 43. is reſcued by Germanicus, ibid. 
his Daughter Wife to Arminius, her be- 


haviour and great ſpirit in captivity, 43. 


his ſpeech and apology to Germanicus, ibid. 
his deſertion how variouſly it affected the 
Germans, 44. 

Segimundus, Son to Segeſtes, a deputy from 
his Father to Germanicus, 43. a Prieſt a- 

. mongſt the Ubians, ibid. had once revelt- 
ed from the Romans, but is graciouſly _ 
ceived, ibid. | 8 

de janus, commands the Pretorian Guards, 21. 
his great credit with Tiberius, 74:4. his arts to 
incenſe him againſt Agrippina and others, 


52. he marries his Daughter to the Son 
of Claudius, 127. this reſented by the 
people, ibid. his aſpiring views, 128. a 


Statue erected to him by the Senate, 153. 
the partiality of Tiberius to him, ibid. 
his mighty ſway with Tiberius, 156. how 
ruinous to the State, ibid. his character 
and purſuits, 156, 157. his defigns againſt 
Druſus, he debauches his Wife, bid. dil- 
charges his own, 157, 158. at firſt recom- 
mends himſelf by good counſels, 160. ſtu- 
dies to deſtroy the houſe of Germanicus, 
163. his wicked wn and inftruments, 
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ibid. he continually inſtigates Tiberius a- 
gainſt Agrippina, 166, 167. his exceſſive 
power and infatuation, 180. he ſeeks Li- 


via (the Widow of Druſus) in marriage, 


181. is alarmed and urges the Emperor 
to leave Rome, 183. his views in this, 
ibid. he expoſes his perſon for Tiberius, 
195. hence the increaſe of his power, ibid. 


he ſets himſelf to deftroy the offspring of 


Germanieus, ibid. no accefs to honours but 
thro his favour, this purchaſed only by 
iniquity, 201. how he managed the Prince's 
cruelty, 203. his great power and inſolence, 
206. his two children executed, and their 
bodies expoſed, 211. the Girl firſt de- 
flowered by the executioner, id. his ef- 
fects how diſpoſed of, 213. all thoſe un- 
der accuſation of any attachment to him 


are put to the ſlaughter, 225. an affecting 
deſcription of that Maſſacre, 225, 226. 


Seleucia (the City of) by whom founded, 242. 
its Government, and flattery to Tiridates, 
ibid. it baffles the whole power of the Par- 
thian Monarchy for ſeven years together, 
255, 256. FOR a Es 

Senate, their importunity and fycophancy to 

erius, 12. they meet the aſhes of 
Germanicus, 112. their adulation, 14h. they 
retain a ſhadow of their old juriidiction, 

146. why not ſorry for the death of Dru- 


ſus, 163. the fear and flattery of that aſ- 


ſembly, 295. their ſuppleneſs, 209. their 
ſycophancy to Claudius, 267. they legiti- 
mate his marriage with his Niece, 3 
the infamous flights of flattery there upon 
the murder of Octavia, 397. their care 
to avert Nero's public ſhame, 456. but 
to no purpole , ibid. more flattering acts 
of theirs to: Nero, 462. va | 


Senators, not ſuffered to enter the houſe of 


an Actor, 57: many of them fight upon the 
ſtage as Gladiators, 421. | 

Seneca (Anneus) recalled from baniſhment , 
269. his 
ed with Burrus to govern the youth of 
Nero, 306. his accompliſhments and fine 
Genius, ibid. he compoſes ſpeeches for Ne- 
ro, 312. is reviled by Suilius, 336, 337. 
his hare in the Death of Agrippina, 354. 


. he incurs popular cenfure, 359. is 
e to Nero by wicked Counſeliors, 


385. their charge againſt him, and their 


flattery to Nero, 


355, 386. his fine ſpeech 
to the Emperor, 


offers to reſign all his 


wealth and power, and begs to retire, 386, 


387, 8 avoids the Court, 431. his 
oe danger and abſtemious life, ibid. 
his deſtruction ſought by Nero, 444. his 
accuſation, defence and firmneſs of mind, 
ibid. his great calmneſs when doomed to 
die, and fine reaſoni 445. he is anxi- 
ous for the lot of his Wike, ibid. his ex- 
hortations to her, 445, 446. he orders all 
his veins to be opened, but without ef- 

fect, and utters excellent diſcourſes , ibid. 
he ſwallows poiſon, but in vain, 447. is 
fuffocated in a hot bath; his laſt words 
and plain funeral, ibid. a purpoſe amongſt 
the conſpirators of transferring the Empire 
to him, iid. | 

Senecio (Claudius) his intimacy with Nero, 
312. 


Senecio 


Tullius) . Roman Knight one of 


310. 


eat abilities, ibid. he is appoĩnt- 


the Confpirators againſt Nero, 434. he is 


intimate with him, 76:4. he informs againſt 
Annius Pollio, 440. and ſuffers death with 
reſolution, 451. | 
Sentius (Cneius) adminiſters the Province of 
Syria, 103. his letter of admonition to Cne- 
3 Piſo, 106. he prepares to attack him, 
ibid. | | 
Sequanians, ravaged by Caius Silius, 136. 
—_— (Anneus) cloaks Nero's paffion for 
ET 
Serenus (Vibius) forges an accuſation againft 
Fonteius Capito, 179. he is convicted of 
it, but not puniſhed, and why, 151d. | 
Serveus, preferred to pontifical honours, 121, 
Serveus (Quinctus) Governor of Comagena, 
94. he is accuſed and condemned, but turns 
evidence, 217. | | 
Servilia, the Daughter of Soranus, accuſed 
with him, 475. ſhe risks her own life to 
ſave his, 476. her affecting ſpeech and 
behaviour in the Senate, 151d. ſhe is per- 
mitted to chuſe her own death, 477. 
Servilius, accufes Mamercus Scaurus, 233. 
takes a bribe, and is baniſhed, ibid. 
Servilius (Marcus) Conful, 234. 
Serpilius (Marcus) the Orator and Hiſtorian, 
his death and character, (361.) | 
Servitude, with peace preferred to a peril- 
lous ſtruggle for Liberty, 2. N 
Servius (Tullius) commended for his Laws, 
125. | | 
Seſtius (Caius) his complaint in the Senate 
.  againft turning the Statues of the Empe- 
perors into ſanctuaries, 132. he is Conful, 
234. is made ruler of Syria, 415. | 
Severus (Titus Alledius) a Roman Knight, 
his ftrange court to Agrippina, 268. : 
S2eerus (Verulanus) Commander of a Legion, 
ſent to faccour Tigranes, . 
Sextia, Wife of Mamercus Scaurus, perſuades 
her Husband to die and dies with him, 
233. 2 
Sextia, Mother-in-Law to Lucius Vetus, ac- 
cuſed, 460. ſhe kills herſelf, 461. and is 
condemned after death, 462. | 
Sicily, the privilege allowed the Senators of 
that Province, 277. | 
Sigambrians, a wild people, 187. 
Sigimerus, the Brother of Segeſtes, ſurrenders 
himfelf with his Son to Stertinias, 


Silana (the Wife of Caius Silius) e 


oblige Meſſalina, 257. her character, 318. 
me forms a plot againſt Agrippina, 319. 
is baniſhed, 321. but returns to Italy and 
dies at Tarentum, 360. 8 9 
Silanys (Appius) charged with treaſon, 220. 
Silanu, (Caius) Proconſul of Afia accuſed of 
robbing the public, 149. his Impleaders, 


| who, bid. he is guilty, but hardly uſed, 


150. and doomed to exile, 151. rag 

Silanus (Creticus) Governor of Syria, 62. he 
is removed from the Government of 8y- 
ria by Tiberius, becauſe of his friendſhip 
and affinity to Germanicus, 85. 

Silanus (Decius) baniſhed under Auguſtus, ant 
ways 124. he is reſtored under Tiberius, 
ibid. but arrives at no preferment, 125. 


Silanus (Junius) Conſul, 200. he is poiſon - 


ed, by whom, and why, 306. his inno- 
cence and great quality, ibid. 

Sianus (Lucius) engaged to Octavia, the 

Daughter of Claudius, 266. he is unjuſtly 

accuſed of inceſt, and degraded from the 

| rank of a Senator, ibid. is deprived of 

| Octavia 
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Octavia and diveſted of his Pretorſhip, 267. 
kills himſelf, 269. his eminent accompliſh- 
ments and nobility, 436. a 
Silanus (Lucius) accuſed by Nero, 458. his 
innocence, great quality and worthy cha- 
| rater, with the abſurd and lying charge a- 
gainſt him, 458, 459. he is doomed to ex- 
ile, ibid. is murdered by a Centurion and 
band of ſoldiers, 460. and dies like a brave 
man, 761d. | ; £ 
Silanus (Marcus) Conful, 95. his great quality 
and eloquence, 124. 
Silanus (Torquatus) his great quality, accuſa- 
tion and voluntary death, 422. 
Silia, why doomed to baniſhment, 468. 
Silius (Cains) commands under Germanicus in 
the higher Germany, 25. he is diſtinguiſhed 
with the ornaments of a triumph, 53. di- 
rects the building of a Fleet, 62. invades 


the Cattans, 63. takes their Prince with his 
Wife and Daughter, 747d. is diſpatched with 


an Army againſt the Cattans, 72. ſends for- 
ces againſt the revolted Gauls,, 135. the 
alacrity of his men, 136. his ſpeech to them; 
he routs Sacrovir, ibid. he is arraigned, 167. 
the friendſhip of Germanicus fatal to him, 
ibid. he hurts himſelf by boaſting his ſer- 
vices, 11d. kills himſelf before condemna- 
tion, 168. yet his eſtate confiſcated, ibid. 
Silius (Caius) Conſul elect, his ſpeech againſt 
mercenary Pleaders, 253. he is obliged by 
Meſfalina to divorce Silana, his Wife, 257. 
the danger of this amour, ibid. his deſperate 


intoxication, [268.] he marries the Empe- 


ror's Wife, [269.] his riot with Meſſalina, 

[271.] he is alarmed with the approach and 

menaces of Claudius, ibid. is preſented be- 

fore the Tribunal [273.] begs a diſpatch of 
his doom [274-] his accomplices executed, 

ibid. . 

Silius (Publius) ſells judgment for money, is 
convicted and baniſhed, 175. he proves af- 
terwards a miſchievous Miniſter under Clau- 
dius, ibid. 755 | 

Silvanus (Granius) the Tribune, one of the 
conſpirators againſt Nero, 434. he is par- 
doned but falls by his own hands, 45 1. 

_ Silpanus (Plautius) the Pretor, murders his 
Wife, 169. and dies by opening his veins, 
170. . 

Silures, a people of Britain, very fierce and 

hard to be reclaimed, 282. they are defeated, 

286. yet continue implacable, ibid. and are 
noulfet by Didius, 287. | 

Sinnaces, his great credit in Parthia, 234. he 

_ ſupports Tiridates, 239. | Te 
Sirpicus, a Centurion, the cauſe of a quarrel 

between two Legions, 20. 
$/aves, a regulation concerning them, 327, 


328. their doom where one of them kills 


huis Lord, 378. 
Smyrna (the City of) claims a right to a Sanc- 
tuary, 148. its claim not proved, ibid. its 
antiquity and early friendſhip to Rome, 193. 

Sobemus, King of Ituria, his r 2. 

Sobemas, ercated King of Sophenes by Nero, 

10. T% 

F<. — thoſe newly levied in Rome, debauch 
the reſt, 25, 26. their fury and exceſſes, 
ibid. their barbarity to the Centurions, 761d. 
how ſtubborn in their ſedition, 151d. after 
a ſedition they deliver up the authors to ex- 
ecution, 335. 


Salon, the Athenian Lawgiver, 125. 8 
Soranus (Bareas) Conſul elect, his flattery to 
Pallas, 296. he is deſtined to deſtruction by 
Nero, 468. his excellent Government in Aſia, 
and benevolent behaviour there, matter of 
jealouſy and hate to Nero, 471. he is accu⸗- 
ſed, 475. the ſtale imputations againſt him, 
ibid. the tenderneſs and generoſity of his 
Daughter Servilia, 475, 476. his concern 
for her, 476, 477. he is permitted to chuſe 
his own death, 477. | 
Sofanus (Antiſtias) an exile, acenſes Publiu 
Anteius, and Oſtorius Scapula, 463. | 
Sofibius, Tutor to Britannicus, incenſes Claudius 
againſt Valerius Aſiaticus, 250. his reward 
for this, 252. — | 
Spaniards allowed to build a Temple to Au- 
guſtus, 57. they are deſirous to build a Tem- 
ple to Tiberius and his Mother, 179. but not 
allowed, 7619. | | 
Spartacus, never admitted to 
Romans, 153. Z | 
Speech, the freedom of it how inſecure under 
Tiberius, 110. | 
$tatius (Domitius) the Tribune, feared by 
Nero, and bereft of his command, 451. 
Statues, thoſe of the Emperors, become the 
Sanctuaries of profligates, 132. 
Stella (Arruntius) appointed to direct public 
ſhews, 321. 


treat with the 


Stertinius rauts the Bructerians, 45. takes ven- 


geance on the Angrivarians, 64. with Emi- 
lius relieves the Batavians beſet with a Hoſt 
of Germans, 65. | 
Strabo (Acilius) ſee Cyrenians. | 
Stratoniceans, their claim to a Sanctuary, 
whence, 147. what Deity they worſhipped, 


ibid. 
Suetonius (Caius) Conſul, 463. 


Suetonius (Paulinus) a General of renown, 
Governor of Britain, gains a great victory 
in Angleſey, 369, 370. his vigour and 
ſtrength of men, 372, 373. he embattles 
his army, ibid. harangues them, 374. gains 
a mighty victory, 375. his army recruited, 
ibid. his devaſtations throughout Britain, 


| 776 he 1s maligned and miſrepreſented by 


ulius Glaſſicianus, the Procurator, bid. 
and ordered to reſign his Command, 377. 
Suevia, the riches of that Kingdom, 281. 
Suevians, at war with the Cheruſcans, 86. 
Suilius, an abandoned accuſer, 252. he takes 
an immenſe reward, yet betrays the cauſe, 
ibid. defends pleading for hire, 253. is ar- 
raigned, 336. his miſchievous {pirit and 
ſtubbornneſs, bid. he inveighs againſt Se- 
neca, 336, 337. the many charges againſt 
him, and his impotent defence, 337, 338. 
he is convicted and baniſhed, i#id, 
Suilius (Marcus) Conſul, 278. | 
Sulpitius (Caius) Conſul, 140. | 
Sulpitius (Camerinus) Proconful in Africa, ac- 
cuſed of male-adminiftration, and acquitted, 


- + = 
Superſtition, its force upon ignorant minds, 


2 4 : ; . 

Sybilline books not . ſuffered to be conſulted, 
56. they are ſuppreſſed by authority and cal- 
led in, 221, 223. | 

Sylla, the Dictator, his domination not long, 1. 
his regulations, 126. | 

Sylla (Cornelius) for his vices degraded from 
the Sepate, 89. Opt Sg J 

| Sy/la 
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Sylla (Cornelius) mentioned in 2 plot, 322. 
his ſplendid deſcent and alliance, ibid. he is 
falſly accuſed and baniſhed to Marſeilles, 


1. his natural heavineſs and innocence, 

ibid. he is ſuddenly murdered at Marſeilles 
by order from Nero, 390. his head preſent- 
ed to the Emperor, 392. he is degraded 
from the dignity of a Senator after his death, 
8 | 

Sylla (Fauſtus) Conſul, 209, © 

Sy/la (Lucius) his conteſts with Domitius Cor- 
bulo, 129. he is Conſul, 223. 

Syracufians, a decree in their favour, 342. 

Syria, that Province prays an abatement of 

Taxes, 84. the Legions there how much 
debauched, 329. + | 


T 


Acitus, his deſign in writing theſe An- 
nals, what, 2. he declares againſt par- 
tiality, ibid. laments the ſubject of his Hi- 
ſtory as melancholy and confined, 175, 176. 


he is one of the Quindecemviral Prieſthood 


under Domitian, 257. and Pretor, ibid. he 


laments ſo many tragical deaths under Nero, 


celebrates the memory of thoſe illuſtrious 
Victims, and blames the paſſiveneſs of the 
Romans, 464, 465. 


Tacfarinas, raiſes war in Africa, 90. his pro- 


greſs and ſtrength, ibid. he renews the war, 


122. continues his depredations, 129. his 


arrogant Embaſſy to Tiberius, 153. he is 
diſtreſſed, purſued and forced to retire, 154. 


his ſtrength and ſtratagems, 170: his forces 


ſurprized and defeated, 171. he dies brave- 
Ix, ibid. | | 5 
anfana, a celebrated Temple of the Germans 
raſed, 39. us 
Targuitius (Priſcus) accuſes Statilius Taurus, 
and is expelled from the Senate, 299, 300. 
Taurians, a barbarous People, ſlay ſome of the 
Romans, 275. __ 
Taurus (Siſenna Statilins) Conſul, 60. 


Taurus (Statilius) once Governor of Rome, 
221. his accuſation and voluntary death, 299, 


| 300. $15. | 
Tax, that of the hundredth penny confirmed, 


223 good regulations about gathering them, 
343. the true meaſure of public taxes what, 
ibid. | 5 
Tax gatberers, complaints againſt them, 343. 
their power reſtrained, ibid. 
Telenas (Lucius) Conſul, 463. 
Tenos (the Iſle of) their claim to a right of 
Sanctuary there found obſcure, 148. 
Terentius (Marcus) a Roman Knight, accuſed 
for his friendſhip with Sejanus, 218. his 
bold defence, 218, 219. he is acquitted and 
his accuſers baniſhed, ibid. | 
Teutoburgium (the Foreſt of) contained the 
bones of Varus, and the Legions there ſlain, 
46. the ſad monuments there deſcribed, as 
alſo the late laughter, ibid. the bones bu- 
ried by the Army, ibid. 8 
Thames the Phantoms ſeen in its Marſhes, 371. 
Theatre at Rome, the difſentions and blood 
| ſhed there, 56. the uſual Guard removed 
from thence, 322. and recalled, 323. 


| Theatres, formerly erected occaſionally (361.) 
Thebes, that of Egypt, its mighty opulence 


of old, 96. the obelisks and ancient cha- 


racters there, ibid. | 
Theophanes, of Mytelene, who, 22 5. 


| Thermus (Numicius) once Pretor, his inno- 


rence and bloody doom, 468. 

Thrace, how divided, 98, 100. _ 

Thracians, uneaſy under the Roman Govern- 
ment, and revolt, 133. they are routed; 
134. their inſurrection and diſcontents, 
186. their defiance and warlike Songs, 187. 
their miſery and diſtreſs, 188. their deſpair 
and furious onſet, 189. their defeat, 190. 


| Thraſea (Petus) oppoſes a decree of Senate, 


342. the invectives of his enemies againſt 
him, ibid. his apology for his conduct, 


343. he provokes the vengeance of Nero, 


how, 359. his ſpeech about puniſhing An- 


tiſtius the Pretor, 382, 383. his great in- 


fluence in the Senate, ibid. his firmneſs 
and credit, 384. his excellent ſpeech up- 
on the Trial of Timarehus of Crete, 413, 
414. he is warned of Nero's vengeance, 
415. his calm and undaunted ſpirit, 7419. 


he is deſtined to deſtruction by Nero, 468. 


is forbid to attend Tiridates his entry in- 
to Rome, 471. he offers to vindicate him- 
Telf, ibid. his great ſpirit and free ſpeech 
how dreadful to Nero, ibid. the reaſonings 
of his friends for and againſt his repair- 
ing to the Senate and attempting a de- 
fence, 471, 472. his wiſe advice to Aru- 
lenus Ruſticus, 473. the Senate terribly be- 
ſet with armed men upon his Trial, 744. 
thence the terrible diſmay of the Senators, 
495. his compoſed and noble behaviour, 


when apprized of his doom, 478. his 


converſation with the Philoſopher Deme- 


trius, with his generous concern for his 


friends, and tender advice to Arria his 
Wife, ibid. his veins opened, his magna- 
nimity and fine diſcourſe, 478, 479. 


Thraſullus, the Aſtrologer, a ſignal proof of 


his skill, 226, 227. he is dear to Tiberi- 
us, ibid. his Son foretold the Empire to 
Nero, 228. "ma | | 
Throſobor, heads the rebellious Peaſants in 
Cllicia, 297. and is put to death, 298. 


Tiberius, the Emperor, his Hiſtory why fal- 


ſified, 1. his favour and great command, 
3. his diſimulation and doublings upon 


the murder of young Agrippa, 6. he would 


ſeem to decline the Sovereignty yet acts 
as Sovereign, 7. affects to derive all his 
authority from the Commonwealth, ibid. 
his fear of Germanicus, ibid. his irreſolu- 
tion and its cauſes, 8. his hollow ſpeech 
againſt aſſuming the Sovereignty, 12. he is 
naturally obſcure and diſtruſtful, ibid. is un- 


popular, 27. his demeanour haughty and 
obſcure, ibid. he is blamed at Rome for 
not going in perſon to quell the inſur- 
rection of the Armies in Germany, 36. 


but determines not to leave Rome, and 


his reaſens, ibid. yet feigns to go, 37. he 


repines at the glory of Germanicus, yet 


glad of his ſucceſs, 39. extolls him in the 


Senate in a ſtile very pompous and in- 


ſincere. 2 how different his temper and 


politics from thoſe of Auguſtus, 41. he is 
ſoured at the proceedings of Germanicus, 


47. affects ſelf-denial,” but gains no pub- 


lic eſteem, 53. is exaſperated by ſatyrical 
_ verſes, 54. his wiſe letter to the . 
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he is aſſiduous in the Tribunals of Juſtice, 

5. private juſtice promoted under him, 
— public liberty overthrown, ibid. what 
virtue he long retained, ibid. his auſtere- 
neſs, 56. he ſuppreſſes all inquiries hu- 
man as well as divine, 181d. his abſence 
from popular entertainment to what aſcribed, 
ibid. his politics in prolonging provincial 
Governments, whence, 58. he was not 
fond of eminent virtue, yet hated vice, 
ibid. is pleaſed with the commotions in the 
Eaſt, and why, 62. is proclaimed, /mperator 


by the Army, 69. urges Germanicus to re- 


turn to Rome, 73. his reaſonings, envy, 
and falſhood, 73, 74. he diſcourages the 
reſtraint of Luxury, 78. his prudence and 
moderation, ibid. he helps ſome neceſſitous 
Senators, 80. oppoſes the application of 
| Hortalus to the Senate for relief, 81. his 


| ſpeech there, ibid. he is ſuſpected of evil 


K 


urpoſes toward Germanicus, 84. ſtudies 
10 vs him far from Rome, and finds 
a pretence, ibid. propoſes to the Senate 
to ſend him into the Eaſt, 85. encourages 


no Wills in his own favour, but often 


rejects inheritances, 89. finiſhes and con- 


ſecrates certain Temples, ibid. is Conſul 


for the third time, 91. his pacific policy, 
98. his art and diſſimulation, 99. he turns 
all things to his own glory, 109. leſſens 
the price of grain, 110. refuſes flattering 
titles, ibid. appears not at the funeral of 
| Germanicus, and why, 112. checks the 
people by an. Edict, for their exceflive 
grief for Germanicus, 113, 114. is perplex- 
ed about the trial of Cneius Piſo for the 
death of Germanicus, 115. his artful ſpeech 


to the Senate about the trial of Cneius 


Piſo, 116, 117. he is proof againſt the 
"temptation of money, 121. his ſtrange ſub- 


tilty and variations, 123. his fourth Con- 


ſalſhip, 129. his dark ſpirit and diſtruſts, 
133. his firmneſs againſt popular reproaches, 
136. his reaſons to the Senate for not 


' repairing to the War, 138. his affected mo- 


deration, his policy and rigour, 140. his 
prudent letter to the Senate about the 


cure of Luxury, ibid. he deſires the Senate 
to confer upon his ſon Druſus the power 


Tribunitial, 143. his modeſt character of 
Druſus, 144. he reſtrains the honours de- 
creed to Druſus, 145. cenſures extravagant 
flattery, ibid. his exclamation againſt the 
ſervile ſpirit of the Senate, 149. his ri- 
gour in the trial of Caius Silanus, 150. 


yet he moderates his puniſhment, 151. his 


prudent temper and fine reaſoning, ibid. 
how much he is affected with the arrogance 
of Tacfarinas, 153. he inſtructs Bleſus how 
to ſeduce his followers, ibid. grows more 
tyrannical, 156. reckons the death of Ger- 
manicus a bleſſing, 155, 156. how blind to 
the purſuits of Sejanus, 157. his profeſſions 
how little believed, 158. his reign mo- 
derate till the death of Druſus, 160. he 


ſhews no concern for the death of his 
Son, ibid. his ſpeech to the Senate, 161. 


he recommends to them the Sons of Ger- 
manicus, ibid. his admonition to the latter, 
ibid. his hollow propoſal to reſtore the Com- 
 monwealth, ibid. his ſpeech about creat. 
ing a Prieſt of Jupiter, 165. he encou- 
rages zeal for things divine; 166. cloaks 
his acts of Tyranny under good old names, 


167. grows rapacious, 168. his vengeful 
and unforgiving ſpirit, 169. how long he 
retained his wrath, 174. he mitigates a 
ſevere motion, ibid. and is a ſhameful ad- 
vocate for the accuſers, 174. an inſtance 
of his mercy applauded by the public, 


ibid. his diſcernment, yet a Tyrant, 76:4. 


tho uſually wary and flow of ſpeech, yet 
in pleading for mercy he ſpoke readily, 
175. his wiſe reaſoning againſt admitting 
honours divine, 179, 180. .variouſly con- 
ſtrued, ibid. his artful anſwer to Sejanus, 
181, 182, he praiſes and diſappoints him, 
ibid. what determined him to ſhun all aſ- 
ſemblies of the Fathers, 183. he is ſtung 
with the reflections of particulars, 184. 
grows more cruel becauſe charged with 
cruelty, ibid. his darkneſs and taciturnity, 
191. he makes no anſwer to a ſuit of 
Agrippina, and why, ibid. he retires from 
Rome, 194. his pretence for this, ibid. the 
true cauſes of his retirement, ibid. his life 
threatened by an accident, 195. his gene- 
rous bounty to ſuch as had ſuffered by 


” fire, 198. his Statue: unhurt by the flames, 


ibid. he ſhuts himſelf up in the Ifle of 
Caprez, 200. in what fear he pretends to 
live, 203. he protects the Miniſters of 
his cruelties from others, but ſome- 
times cruſhes them himſelf, ibid. is ſoli- 
citous to hide his purpoſes, ibid. his neg- 
lect of his Mother in her ſickneſs, - 207. 


he abridges the honours decreed to her, 
ibid. grows a Tyrant compleat, 208. is 


animated by Sejanus, 209. his prodigious 
pollution and lewdneſs, 213. his agonies 
and the horrors that haunted him, 216. 
the ſadneſs of the times under him, 217. 
he avoids returning to Rome, 223. his 

hollow letter and requeſt to the Senate, 

ibid. what a horrid Maſſacre he com- 
mands, 225, 226. his extreme Tyranny, 
ibid. his preſage concerning Galba, 226. 

he is addicted to Aſtrology, ibid. grows 
cruel without diſguiſe, 229. knows how 


much he is hated, 234. is inſatiable of 


blood, 240. his cruelty never relents through 
time, ibid. he approaches Rome as it were 
to behold the many tragical executions 
there, 240. his bounty, 244. he is ſpar- 


ing in buildings private and public, 101d. 


various new honours decreed to him, 245. 
in ſettling the Succeſſion he is regardleſs 
of the public-weal , ibid. he wavers 
about it, ibid. foretels the cruelty and 
bloody reign of Caligula, 245, 246. is 
taken ill but conceals his condition and 
continues his voluptuouſneſs, 246. ridi- 
cules Phyſicians, ibid. is near his end yet 


feigns perfect health, 248. is ſeized with 


a deep ſwoon, but recovers, 249. is ſmo- 


thered by Macro, ibid. his character, 249. 


250. he underſtood the art of ſpeaking, 
308. | 


Trgellinus (Sofonius) Captain of the Guards 


to Nero, polluted with every abomination, 
384. his deteſtable life, 385. his great ſway 
with the Emperor, whence, ibid. his pow- 
er grows more mighty, 390. he ſooths 
the Emperor's cruelty, and incites him to 
the murder of Sylla and Plautus, ibid. ur- 
ges Octavia's maids te accuſe their Lady 
of adultery, 393. how he was anſwered by 
one of them, ibid. his prodigious enter - 
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| Aivinment made fot Nero on the Lake of 


Agrippa, deſcribed, 424. the monſtrous 
| ſcenes of Lewdneſs ſeen at it, ibid. by 
forged crimes he labours the deſtruction of 
Fenius Rufus, 434. he is Miniſter of 
. blood to Nero, 444. is diſtinguiſhed with 
the ornaments of triumph, 452. ſuborns 
one of the flaves of Caius Petronius to ac- 
cuſe his Maſter, 467. his cruelty expiated 
by an illuſtrious ſacrifice, 468. 
Tigranes, King of Armenia, reigns not long, 
r. is put to death under Tiberius, 241. 
Tigranes created King of Armenia by Nero, 
367. his nobility, E and ſervile ſpi- 
rit, ibid. he overruns the Adiabenians, 398. 
Tigranocerta ſurrendered to Corbulo and ſpar- 
ed by him, 366. its Citadel forced to yield, 
ibid. poſſeſſed by Tigranes, its fituation and 
ſtrength, 401. well garriſoned and victual- 
led, ibid. | | 


| Timarchas (Claudius) of Crete, his accuſation 


and trial, 413. 


 Tiridates deſtin'd by Tiberius to the Crown of 


Parthia, 235. his progreſs and ſtrength, 
238. he s the Euphrates, and takes poſ- 
ſeflion of ſeveral Cities, 242. the hopes 
conceived of him by the Parthians, ibid. his 
ill politics and mifcarriage, 243. he is de- 
ſerted and retires into Syria, 244. gains the 
Kingdom of Armenia, 294. loſes and reco- 


vers it, 295. | 


 Tiridates, Brother to King Vologeſes, his ef- 


forts to gain Armenia prove abortive, 331. 
he expoſtulates with Corbulo, 331, 332. his 

| fraudulent dealings and retreat, 332, 333. 
- his perplexity and diftreſs, 334. his impotent 
aſſaults, 335. he marches away, ibid. is bereft 
of all hopes of Armenia, 367. his advice to 
Vologeſes, 399. he is crowned by his bro- 
ther Vologeſes, 400. meets Corbulo, 419. lays 
his diadem at the feet of the Statue of Nero, 
420. undertakes to fue for the ſame to the 
Emperor in perſon, ibid. gives his Daughter 
as an hoſtage, writes a ſuppliant letter to 


Nero, is inured to pride, and ignorant of 


the Roman politics, 421. arrives in Rome 
to receive from Nero the Crown of Arme- 


nia, 47 1. 


| Torquata, a Veſtal, her ſanctity and intereſt, 


1851. 
Towes, the revolt begun there, 134. and 
craſhed, ibid. 


Trade, the duties upon it regulated, 344. 


Taitors, odious to their own party, 43. 


Treaſon, how common 2 2 133. the 
„ bulwark of all accufations, ibid. what mi- 


nute and harmleſs things paſſed for it under 
Nero, ſuch as looks, ſmiles and aecidents, 


2. 
Trobollienss (Rufus) made Adminiſtrator of 
- Thrace during a minority there, 100. 
Trebellins, Lieutenant to Vitellius in Syria, 
- overcomes the rehellions Cliteans, 242. 
Treves, an inſurreQtion there, 134. ended, 


ne - 
Tribes (military) with Conſular authority, | 


laſted not long, 1. 


Tribunes, of the People, their juriſdiction re- = 


ſtrained, 325, 326. | 
Tribunitial (power) à title deviſed by Auguſ- 
tus, and why, 143, 144- 5 
Tris (Fulcinius) a notable accuſer, 74. he im- 
leads Libo Druſus, 75. arraigns Cneius 
2 2 115. the advice of Tiberius to that 


Varus (Quinctilius) the Emperor's Kinſman, 


expulſion, 60, 61. he finds a retreat and a 


Romans, ibid. is removed to Pompeiopolis 
to Plancina, ibid. he eſeapes, is taken, and 


— 


Orator, 121. he leaves a Will full of inyec. 
tives againſt Tiberius and his Miniſters, 
240. 

Trio and Regulus, Conſuls, at variance, 212. 
Triumphal-arch raiſed near the Temple of 8a- 
turn for the victories of Germanicus, 83. 
Tubero (Seius) commands the horſe and the 
field under Germanicus, 70. Ws 
Tugarinus (Julius) a Roman Knight, one o 

the conſpirators againſt Nero, 434. 
Turpilianus (Petronius) Conſul, 368. he is 
| Governor of Britain, 377. his lifeleſs admi- 
niſtration, ibid. he is diſtinguiſhed with the 
ornaments of triumph, 452. © 
Tyrants, how miſerable and inſecure, 216, S 
217. how readily forſaken by their ſervile 
adherents, 238. | 
Tyrrhenians, whence their name, 193. 


v 


| Aler ius (Marcus) Conſul, 112. 
Vangio and Sido, joint Kings of Suevia, 
at firſt beloved by their Subjects, afterwards 
hated, 28r. whence this, ibid. 
Vannius (King) who, 98. 
Vannius, King of the Suevians, popular in the 
beginning of his reign, 280. he grows inſo- 
lent with power, and provokes a conſpiracy, 
ibid. fights bravely, but is overthrown and 
flies, 281. is allowed a ſettlement by Clau- 
dius, ibid. | 
Vardanes, the Son of Vologeſes, ſeeks to de- 
throne his Father, 310. | | 
Varilia (Apuleia) charged with opprobrious 
2 againſt Auguſtus, ep Lr . 
other, and with adultery, is ba- 
niſhed from Rome, go. | £1 5 
Varro (Cingonius) his ſevere motion againſt 
Freedmen, 381. 1 
Varro (Vibidius) for his vices degraded from 
the Senate, 8g, . 
Varro (Viſellius) Governor of lower Germa-- 
ny, 135. he ſends forces againſt Sacrovir, 
- ibid. is Conſul, 166. deſcends to the infa- 
mous practice of an accuſer, 167. is the 
tool of Sejanus, 101d. | | 
Varus (Quin&ilius) ſlain, with kis Army, in Ger- 


many, 4. 
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accuſed, 199. his trial poſtponed by the Se- 
nate, ibid. DES 
Vaſaces, General of horſe to Vologeſes, his 
conference and ſtipulations with Ceſennius 
Petus, | 
Vatinius, a Favourite of Nero's, an upſtart buf- = 
foon, and wicked inſtrument, 422. he pre- 6 5 
ſents Nero with a Combat of Gladiators at | H 
Beneventum, 7639. 6 OLD. 
Vectonianus ( Famiſulanus) Commander of a 
Legion under Ceſennius Petus in the Eaft, 
22 (Publius) routs the Thracians, 134. 
Venones, Governor of Media, created King of 


' Parthia, his ſhort reign, 273. . 
enones, King of Parthia, his unpopulari ty and 


Crown in Armenia, 61. but is forced to re- 
lingaifh” it; 62. he is held a Captive by the 


in Cilicia, 95. his great court and preſents 


ſſain, 100. | 
I Venuftas, 
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Venufus, a Britiſh General, 287. See Cartij- 


mandua. | | 
Veranius (Quinctus) Governor of Cappadocia, 
leſſens the public taxes, 94 . - 
Veranius prepares a charge againſt Piſo and 
Plancina, 104. he impleads Piſo for the 
death of Germanicus, &c. 115. 1s pre- 
ferred to pontifical honours, 121. _ _ 
Veranius, Goerner of Britain, his death ànd 
great reputation, 369. the ſervile ſtrain of 
his laſt Will, 16d. | ; 
Verritus and Malorigis, Heads of the Friſians, 
go With a Petition to Rome, 345. their ſin- 
gular behaviour in the Theatre there, 345. 
346. they are created Roman Citizens, but 
their petition rejected, 114. 5 
Verulamium, the ſlaughter there and elſewhere, 


372. 5 
Veſcularius (Flaccus) a Roman Knight, his part 
in the ruin of Libo Druſus, 74. he is by 
Tiberius doomed to die, "oY - 
: Yeſpaſian, his frugality, its effect, 143. his life 
| A. Arge for having nodded whilſt Nero 

_ aRed, 457. 


Vitals wont to attend the Tribunals, when 


their evidence was required there, 78, 79. 
Veſtilius (Sextus) accuſed by Tiber ius, though 


lately his friend, 219. he dies by his own 


hand, ibid. | 
Veſtinus (Atticus) Conſul, 432. he is not con- 
cerned in the conſpiracy againſt Nero, yet 
dies for it, 437. not truſted by the conſpi- 
rators, 449. intimate with Nero and ſcorns 
His vile ſpirit, 74:4. a great guard ſent againſt 
him, with his quick and manly death, 


450. 


Veterans, the conceſſions made them during 


their mutiny cancelled, 57. : 
Vetus (Antiſtius) a principal Nobleman of Ma- 
cedonia, accuſed and condemned to exile, 


133. | 
Fas ine Commander in Germany, makes 
a canal between the rivers Arar and Mo- 
ſelle, 344. the proſecution of the work 
marred by the envy of Aelius Gracilis, 
Lieutenant of Belgic Gaul, ibid. his deftruc- 


tion ſought by Nero, 460. he dies by his 


own hands, 461. after his death is fentenced 
to die, 462. | 
Vibellius, King of the Hermundurians, 280. 


Vibidia, the chief Veſtal, intercedes for Meſſa- ; 


lina, [273.] 5 
Vibilius, Captain of the Hermundurians, 98. 
Vibius (Caius) ſupports the charge againſt 
Libo Druſus, 75. | 


Vibius (Serenus) Proconſul of Spain, condemn- 


ed for violent adminiſtration, 164. he is ac- 
cuſed by his Son, 172. his ſpirit and de- 
fence, 173. his ſlaves examined on the rack, 
ibid. their teſtimony favourable to their 
Maſter, ibid. he is remanded to exile, 174. 


Vibius (Serenus) the younger, accuſes his Fa- 


ther of treaſon, 172, 173. he is threatened 
by the populace with the pains of parricide, 
flies, but is forced to return, 173. 

Vibius (Secundus) a Roman Knight, condemn- 
ed to exile for public rapine, 368. 
Vibulenus, an incendiary, his lying ſpeech to 

the mutinous ſoldiers, 19. the furious efforts 
of it, 20. he is executed by the command of 
Druſus, 24. ; | 
Vibulius, the Pretor, his judgment confirmed 
by the Senate, 325. 50; 
Viento (Fabricius) his invectives again& the 


the Emperor's favours, and baniſhed, id. 
' Pinicins (Marcus) marries Julia, Grand daugliter 
to Tiberius, 223. his character and deſcent, 
M e | 
Vipſania, Mother of Druſus, her death, 121. 
Vipfanius (Lenas) condemned, 326. 
Vipſanius (Lucius) Conſul, [ 265. 
Vipſtanus (Caius) Conſul, 349. wy = 
Virginius baniſhed for his great fame by Nero, 


453 | | | 
Viftilia, a Lady of great quality, publiſhes her 


ſelf a Proftitute,,g09. 

Vitellia, her firmneſs, 139. 

Vitellius (Aulus) Conſul, [265.] 

Vitellius prepares a charge againſt Piſo and 
Plancina, 104. impleads Piſo for the death 


of Germanicus, &c. 115. is preferred to 


pontifical honours, 121. | | 

Vitellius (Lucius) Conſul, 23 1. he is ſet over 

the Eaſt by Tiberius, 23 5. his variable cha- 
rafter; a good Governor, a ſlaviſn Flatterer, 
235. his management of the Parthians, 238. 
his advice to Tiridates, 239. he is the tool 
of Meſſalina, 251. his great hypocriſy and 


falſhood, 727d. his filence and reſerve, + 4:3 3 


[273] he engages in the counſels of Agrip- 
pina, 266. falſly accuſes Luciu Silanus, 
ibid. his ſervile ſpirit, ibid. he proſtitutes 
the office of Cenſor, ibid. brings the Se- 
nate to legitimate the marriage of Claudius 
with his Niece Agrippina, 267, 268. is ac- 


euſed, but protected by Agrippina, and his 


accuſer baniſhed, 289. his ſpirit laviſh and 
inſolent, 383. 

Vitellius (Publius) leading two Legions along 
the ſtrand, is overtaken by a tempeſt and 
the tide, 52. their ſad diſtreſs deſeribed, 
ib. he collects the tribute in Gaul, 62. is 
accuſed, 2 10. his brother becomes his ſurety, 
211. his melancholy, and death, 741d. 


FVitellius (Quinctus) for his vices degraded from 


the Senate, 89. | 

Vitia, an cd Lady, executed for bewail- 
ing the blood of her Son, 220. 

Voltatius (Moſchus) dies in exile at Marſeilles, 

and. to that City leaves his eſtate, 185. 

Vologeſes, King of Parthia, 273. he ſeizes Ar- 
menia for his Brother Tiridates, 294. loſes 
it again, 295. meditates freſh war againſt 


. Governor of the Adiabenians, and by his 


own Brother Tiridates, 399. his ſpeech to 
his council, 399, 400. he crowns Tiridates 
and commands his General Moneſes to 


drive Tigranes fram Armenia, 151d. intends 
to head a great Army againſt the Romans, 
zbid. is afraid of the Romans, his many 
diſappointments and misfortunes, 402. his 
anſwer to Corbulo, ibid. his Embaſſadors 
to Nero unſucceſsful, 403. he advances a- 
gainſt Armenia with a great hoſt, 405. 
overthrows the forces of Petus, 406. befieges 
him in his camp, 407. his anſwer to Petus, 
408. he takes poſſeſſion of the Roman for- 
treſſes and ſtores, 409. raiſes a pompous 
trophy, ibid. his meſſage to Corbulo, and 
the anſwer of the latter, 411. he ſends other 
Embaſladors to Rome, 415. his letters and 
offers, 415, 416. the Embaſſadors diſmiſſed 
with preſents, but without ſucceſs, 174. he 
demands a truce, 419. his tenderneſs for 


the honour of Tiridates his Brother, and re- 


queſt to Corbulo on his behalf, 420, 421. 
| | | Vlucins 


genste, &6. 384. he is convicted of felling 


Armenia, 398. is animated by Monobazus, | 
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Folucius (Lygcing) his death, prefgrments and _. 
f 3 5 


character, 12 


eee (Lygas) his death, Pet age, and Whitings, obnoxjou 
= d er 


* 
* 


amiable Character, 327. 
Volucius (Quintus) Conſul, 323. he is appoint- 
ed to afſeſs the Gauls, 381. | 
Urgulania, her pride and inſolence, and favour 

at Court, 78. 


fes (the City of) beſieged, ſtormed, and its 


inhabitants put to the ſword, 274. 
Uſurers, attacked by the accuſers, 223. 
Uſury, the laws againſt it, 223, 224. its exceſ- 

ſes and evil conſequences, with the expedi- 


ents to remove them, ibid.. 
: 4 | 


AHAL, a branch of the Rhine, 63. 
Wives, thoſe of Provincial Magiſtrates 

generally ſharers in the 1 of their Huſ- 

bands, 130. apt to meddle in affairs, ibid. 
and to be corrupted in the abſence of their 
Husbands, 131. | 

Women (Britiſh) their frantic behaviour in their 
Armies, 369. | 


Writers, their 1 gains credit te 


Their writings, 198; IN 
s and forbidden, are eagerly 
wife neglected, 154. 


| X 
Enophon, Phyſician to Claudius, his 


read, 384. ot 


Maſter, 30g. 


: — 2 * 2 | BY 


2 ſtracy and Laws, 146. 
Zeno, made King of Armenia by Germanicus, 


94- | | 
Zenobia, Wite to Rhadamiſtus, wounded by 
her Husband and thrown into the River A. 
raxes, 295. ſhe is ſaved by ſome ſhepherds, 
and nobly entertained by Tiridates, 161d. 


Zorfines, King of the Siracians, in arms, 273. 


aſſiſts Mithridates of Boſphorus, 274. de- 
ſerts him and ſubmits to the Romans, 369. 
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terfeit Nero, 83. 3 
Aion, a glorious one of two common 
ſoldiers, 171. and of Caius Volufius who 
firſt enter'd Cremona, 174. as alſo of a Cap- 
tive in Vocula's Army, 251. and of a Slave 
of Lucius Piſo, 266. | . 
Aſtians their cuſtoms, manners and ſituation, 
348. 1 
Agreſtis (Julius) a Centurion, a remarkable in- 


ſtance of his faith, fortitude and firmneſs 


rt 204. = 
Agricola (Cneius Julius) introduction to the 

hiſtory of his life, 353. his birth and deſ- 
cent, 355. the manner and place of his edu- 


cation, ibid. his prudent behaviour and con- 
duct while young, 356. he marries Domitia 


Decidiana, ibid. his preferments, 357. his 


robity in all offices, ibid. his addreſs and 


haviour to Cerialis, 358. he is advanced 
by Veſpaſian to the rank of Patrician, ibid. 


and to the government of Aquitaine, 3 59. 


his glorious character as a Magiſtrate, 76id. 


he is called tq the Conſulſhip, ibid. his be- 


haviour in Britain on his arrival there, 367. 


he attacks the Ordovicans, and defeats them, 


ibid. conquers the Iſſe of Angleſey, 368. his 
gallant behaviour thereupon, ibid. he eres 
forts and garriſons throughout all the known 


parts of Britain, 369. by his mild and gentle 
treatment of the Britons, they are brought 


to love the Roman cuſtoms, 370. his skill in 


erecting Forts, ibid. he paſſes the Frith, and 


ſubdues ſeveral Nations till then unknown, 
71. places forces in that part of Britain 
onting Ireland, ibid. the diſpoſal of his 
Army to fight the Caledonians, 373. he 
fights and routs them, ibid. leads his Army to 
the Grampian Hills, 37 5. his animating ſpeech 
to his Army there, 378. he engages the Bri- 
tons under command of Galgacus, 381. 
his behaviour and conduct, ibid. he entirely 
routs and vanquiſhes them, 383. after the 
Hght he receives hoſtages of the Britons, and 
orders his Fleet and Army into winter 
quarters, 384. he writes to the Emperor a 
modeſt relation of theſe actions, ibid. leaves 
the Government of Britain, and arrives at 
Rome, 385. his reception by the Emperor, 
ibid. his behaviour and character, ibid. by 
his ſignal merit he incurs the envy and 
7 of "ly Emperor and his vitious Cour- 
01. II. r 


5 CHAI and Aha, alarmed with a coun- 


tiers, 386. is perſuaded to petition the Em- 
peror to excuſe his going as Proconiul to 


Aſia, 387. he dies, not without ſuſpicion | 


of being poiſoned by Domitian's order, 388. 
a glorious and affecting character of him, 
ibid. | | | | 


Albinus (Luceius) Governor of Mauritania, 


murdered, as alſo his Wife, 120. 
Alexander (Tiberius) Governor of Egypt, 9. 
Alphenus (Varus) abandons the Army, 200, 
231. | 
1 (Montanus) Captain of a Cohort, con- 
firms to the troops of Vitellius the fate of 
Sthe battle at Cremona, 248. and has orders 
to Civilis to forbear war, ibid. | 
Amber, where found, and by whom, 348. the 
Author's conjecture about its production, 
ibid. its nature and quality deſeribed, 349. 
Ampius (Titus Flavianus) Governor of Panno- 


nia, 141. is perſuaded by Fuſcus to join 
him, 1 56. is in great danger of being mur- 
dered by the ſoldiers, 160. is ſaved by An- 


tonius, and departs from the Army, 161. 
Angles. See Langobards. | 


Angleſey (Ile of) conquered and ſubdued by 


Agricola, 367. | 
Anicetus, Freedman to King Polemon, his ad- 
ventures, 188. 

Angrivarians, a German Nation, an ac- 


count of their country and cuſtoms, 340, 


* 


3241. | 
Antiochus (King) accedes to Veſpaſian, 137. 


- 


his opulence, ibid. 


Antonius (Flamma) convicted of extortion, and 


baniſhed, 262. | 


Antonius (Primus.) See Primus. 


Apinius (Tiro) commands the revolters at Mi- 
ſenum, 196. 5 


Apollinaris (Claudius) Commander of the Fleet 
at Miſenum when it revolted to Veſpaſian, 


195. he eſcapes from Tarracina,-21 2. ; 
Aponianus (Dillias) joins Antonius Primus, and 
brings with him the third Legion, 160. 
Aponius (Saturninus) a General Officer, 160. 
narrowly eſcapes being murdered by the ſol- 
diers, 162. retires to Padua, bid. 
Aguila (Vedius) Commander of the thirteenth 
Legion, | | * 
Aguilius, a principal Centurion, 23. 
Army, that in Judea and Syria, ſworn to Otho, 
65 as is that in Africa, ibid. the diſpoſition 
of Otho's Army, 73. it is commanded by 
i — — | Silvanus 
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its mutiny and inſurrection, and how 
quelled, 98, 99, 109. both Armies engage 
near Bedriacum, that of Vitellins obtains a 
victory, 108. Otho's Army diſpatch depu- 
ties to treat of a peace, which is gladly em- 
braced by that of Vitellius, 111. an affect- 
ing account of the meeting of the. Armies, 


ibid. that of Vitellius let looſe to ſpoil and 


ravage, 119. that of Otho, after his death, 


embarraſſes Vitellius, 125. a great part of it 


diſcharged by him, 126. that in the Eaft 
ſwears to Veſpaſian, 137. as does that under 
the command of Cecina, 163. they expoſtu- 
late, revolt, and put Cecina in irons, 164. 
they chuſe for Leaders Fabius Fabullus, and 
Caſſius Longus, ibid. are beaten by Anto- 
nius, 166. are ſtrengtnened by freſh Legi- 
ons, renew the battle and are again over- 
come, 176. are totally routed at Cremona, 
ibid. revolt to Veſpaſian, 185. a terrible ac- 


count of the conquering Army, 190. Vitel- 


lius 's Army deſert and revolt, 199. that of 
Veſpaſian under command of Antonius ar- 
rives at Rome, which after much reſiſtance 
oy enter, 216. their cruelty and licenti- 
ouſneſs, 217. the Armies of Vocula and Ci- 
vilis engage, 251. that of Civilis beaten, 
but not purſued, 252. Civilis wounded by a 
fall, ibid. ſeveral skirmiſhes deſcribed, ibid. 
the Army of Julius Sabinus”beaten by the 
Sequanians, 282. that of Tutor routed by 


Sextilius, 285. that of Valentinus, at Rigo- 


dulum, yanquiſhed, and he taken by Cerialis, 
287. the meeting of the Legions, from the 


Mediomatricians, with thoſe of Cerialis, 
— finely deſcribed, ibid. the Army under Ceri- 


alis intrench themſelves, 290. in that of 
"the Germans different opinions prevail, ibid. 
upon debate the advice of Tutor to attack 
is approved, 291. and inſtantly purſued, ibid. 
the order of the German Army deſcribed, 
292. they are beaten by Cerialis, 293. that 
under Agricola routs the Caledonians, 372. 
that of the Britons under Galgacus, their 
number and order, 375: that under Agri- 


Cola its diſpoſition and order at the Gram- 


pian Hills, 380. that under Qalgacus and 
that of Agricola engage, 381. the former 
winter quarters, ibid. 

Arretinus (Clemens) appointed Commander of 
the Prætorian Guards in the room of Varus, 


o 


2283. his character, ibid. 


Arians. See Lian. 
Arrius (Varus.) See Varus. 


Arulenus (Ruſticus) ſuffers death, and why, 


4 +8 an infamous Freedman, knighted 


Vitellius, 120. his quick riſe under Vitel- 
Iius, 148. his death, 231. | 5 
Haticus (Valerius) Confal ele, 225. 
Arena. (Calpurnius) Governor of Galatia 
and Pamphilh, contrives the deſtruction of 
the TN NP. 1 * 1by 
Atralagers, impudent deceivers, excluded by 
140 and entertained againſt it, ig. baniſhed 
out of Italy by Vitellius, 123, 


- - 
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Aviines. See Langobards. 


Aulus (Playtius,) See Plaxtins. 
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Salvius Titianus, 95. that led by Valens, 


routed, 383. chat of Agricola retires into 


Afi lides, Prieſt at Mount Carmel, 135. 
Baſſus (Annius) Commander of a Legion, 
his character, 190. | 5 
Baſſus (Lucilius) Commander of Vitellius's 
Fleet, his conference with Cecina, 1 5 be 
8 Veſpaſian, 162. his management, 
161d. | | 
Batavians, an account and character of them, 
231. a farther hiſtory of them, 338. 
Battle, that in Narbon Gaul, between the 
forees of Otho and Vitellius, 88. the vie- 
tory claimed by Otho's troops, ibid. that 
near Cremona, 95. that of Caſtores deſerib- 
ed, 96. that between Vitellius and Otho's 


forces, ibid. a decifive one between Cecina 


and Valens in behalf of Vitellius, and Ti- 
tianus and Proculus Commanders of Otho's 
Army near Bedriacum, 108. finely deſcribed, 
. 109. another at the fame place, between 


the Armies of Vitellius and Veſpaſian, 
170. finely deſcribed, ibid. that on the 


bank of the Rhine, 235. that at Bonn, 239. 
that at the Camp near Gelduba deſcribed, 
250. that between Julius Sabinus and 
the Sequanians, 282. that between Cerialis 


and the German Army, commanded by 
Civilis Clafficus, and Tutor, 293. that 
at the old intrenchments, between Civilis 


and Cerialis, 312. that between the Caledo- 
nians and Agricola, 372. that between the 


| Britons commanded by Galgacus at the 


_ Grampian Hills, and the Romans under A- 
$1.98, F | 5 
Bedriacum, a village famous for ſeveral battles, 
95. Vitellius views the heaps of flain there 

without the leaſt emotion, 129. A battle 


there between the forces of Veſpaſian and 


= #5 We Su | 
Berenice (Queen) ſupports Veſ] pafian's intereſt, 


B37. | 
Bj (Junius) Governor of Lyoneſe Gaul, 
_ furniſhes Vitelſius with a moſt magnificent 
train at his own charge, 12 1. this gives Vi- 
tellius diſtaſte, 154d. his death founkt by Vi- 


tellius, 182. he is murdered by him, 183. 


his amiable character, 7414. 
Zolanus (Vettins) Ruler in Britain, 2358. his 
conduct and character there, 366. 
Bononia, the reſidence of Valens, who enter- 
tains Vitellius there, 129. bans | 
Boudicea, a Queen of Britain, leads her peo- 
ple to war, 365. 5 | 
Briganticys (Julius) Commander of a Squadron 
of Horſe, revolts to Vitellins, 94. he joins 
Sextilius Felix, 285. he is flain at Vada, 


1 


Rinne, his character, 233. he is choſen Lea 
der of the Caninefates, 1I7]ʃ. 


Britain revolts, 186. a ſhort. hiſtory of affairs 


there, ibid. that Tfland is under great combul- 


tions, 356. its ſituation and deſcription, 360. 


' firſt diſcovered to be an Ifland, 74:9. its peo- 
ple and inhabitants, who, 361. their religion 
© and character, ibid. its clime and fertility, 
362. its produce, 124d. it is ſubdued and ſet- 
led by Caudius 363. an account of ſeveral 


Governors there, 75. Agricola's conqueſts 


there at his firſt n 367. N 
Britops, their religious Rites, 361. their man- 


ner of making war, b14, their Goverument. 


* * ibid 
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ibid, they would not endure ill treatment 
fam their Governors, 362. they conſult how 


aſſail the Romans, 365. ar 
farther ſubdued by Cerialis and Frontinus, 


to ſhake off their bondage, det take arms 3 
ut are again re- 


366. by the mild Government of Agricola 


they are brought to be in love with arts and, 


ſeiences, 370. and with all the Roman cuſ- 


toms, ibid. they are in great diſmay at the 
ſight of the Roman Fleet, 372. the Cale- 


donians engage Agricola and are routed, 
73. they are undaunted at that loſs, and 


y embaſſies and confederacies draw toge- 


ther in great numbers on the Grampian 


Hills, 375. Galgacus's glorious ſpeech to 


them there, ibid. they attack Agricola, and 
are utterly vanquiſht, 381. their deſperate 


and furious behaviour after their defeat, 
383. | 3 | | | 


Arutte r ian, Aa Ger man | Nation , deſcr ibed * 


=? - . Ne 
Caledonia (the people of] have recourſe to 


o 


p4ec © | 
Burians. See Marfignians. 


e 


C (Volufius) a ſoldier of the third 


Legion, the firſt who entered Cremona, 


axms and advance againſt the Romans, 372. 
they attack the Roman Army, with ſucceſs 
at firſt, but are vanquiſhed, 373. 


Calpurnius (Galerianus) his character, 230. he 


Camerinus (Scribonianus) one who counterfeits 
that illuſtrious name, proves to bee flaye 


Pa 


2 


is murdered by Mucianus, ibid. 


named Geta, and is put to death, 130. 


Caninefates, deſtroy and ſeixe ſeveral of the 


. 


| - Copito Fonteiue) and Cladius (Macer.) See 


* 
: 
+ 


Roman ſhips, 294. and rout the Nervians, 


Macer. 


by burnt, 208. ordered by V alan to 


e rebuilt, 268. the direction of the work 
given to Lucius Veſtinus, the conſecration, 
&ę. ibid. | | 


Caflins, Longus, See Longus. 


| Garmel, Mount, an account of the Oracle 


there, 135. 


Cafſforen a battle there, 96, 


Cottans (the Nation of) their territories, cuſ- 


* 
* 


toms, manner of making war, &c. deſeribed, 


339. See Chancians. > | i 
Cecins (Alienus) an abandon'd Commander of 


a Legion, 45. he joins Vitellins, 44d. riots 
in ſpoil and blood, 56. ſeizes on the Helve- 
tians money unjuſtly, and deſtroys many of 
them, ibid. paſſes the Alps, 85. his beha- 


viour changed for the better, gz. he paſſes 


the Po, attempts to corrupt Otho's for- 


es, and belieges Placentia, ibid. is repulſed 
with loſs, 93. repaſſes the Po, where more 
forces revolt to him, 94. is vext at his re- 


pulſe, 96. meditates an ambuſcade at Caſ- 


tores, ibid. his deſign betray'd to Otho's 


Generals, ibid. the greateſt part of his Ar- 


en 97... bein joined By Malans, 400. 
47 favoured by the ſoldiers, and why, 101. de- 


vice of the eauſe, i 


rides Valens yet joins wath him for the ſer- 
e id. teigns a deſign ta 


- pas the Po, 103. his character, 119. he 
. entertains: Vitellius at Cremong, 128. rea- 


5 


ſons for ſuſpecting his fidelity to Vitelliug 
147. his behaviour while at the head of Vitel- 

ius Army, 15 1. his conference with Lucilius 
- Bafſus, 152. he encamps between Hoſtilia 
and the river roy the 159. hath it in his 


power to deſtroy the forces of Velpaſian, 


ibid, ſends letters to them, and agrees to 
revolt to them, 157. on the news of the re- 
volt of the Fleet, he aſſembles the prin- 
cipal Officers, who all ſwear to Veſpaflan, 
| 5 5 they again revolt, and he is put in 
irons, 164. he is ſued to at Cremona, to in- 
tercede for them with Antonius, 175. he is 
deſpiſed by the Conquerors, 177. Antonius 
ſends him to Veſpaſian, 74/4. judgment paſſes 
againſt him in the Senate, 180. 
Celer (Publius) an accuſer, his character, 229. 
he is convicted, and ſentenced, 256. 
was (Marius) narrowly eſcapes being mur- 
dered, 37. he is appointed by Otho Com- 
mander of foot and horfe, 74. fignal exploits 
by him, 96. he is nes to the Conſul- 
ſhip under Vitellius, 122. 3 
Cenus, a Freedman of Nero, ſuffers death for a 
SHE I. 
Cirialis (Petilius) efcapes from Vitellins, 198. 
he is unfortunate in an attack againſt Vitel- 
lius's forces, 214, he is appointed Comman- 
der of the Army againſt the revolted Ger- 
mans by Mucianus, 282. he arrives at Ma- 


ntiacum, 286. is impatient of delay, and 


In three marches reaches Rigodulum, ibid. 
he there attacks Valentinus at the head of 
a numerous hoſt of Treverians, 75¹¼4. his 


behaviour, 287. he takes Valentinus and 


many other illuſtrious Belgians, ibid. he re- 


bukes the ſoldiers who were far rafing that 


City, 76d. his ſpeech to the Legions who 
had revolted and were return'd to their duty, 
288. his fine ſpeech to the Treverians and 
Lingones, ibid. he receives letters from 
Civilis and Claſſicus, aſſuring him of the 
death of Veſpaſian, and offering him the Em- 
pire of the Gauls, 290. he Gifparctie the 
earer of thoſe letters to Domitian, ibid. 
be is cenſured for letting the enemy join, 
when he might have deftroyed them 7 55h 
meal, ibid. he is ſurprized by the enemy, 


2. and in danger of being vanquiſhed, 


when by his own perſonal bravery he gains 


the conqueſl, ibid. his fpeech to the deſert- 


ers, ibid. by a haſty march he arrives at Co- 
logn to protect it, 294. he again attacks Ci- 
vilis at the old entrenchment, 312. his en- 


couraging ſpeech to the Army, 313. his 


troops defeat the enemy, 315. his conduct 
greatly cenſured for the loſs of his ſhips, 
317. he was believed to haye ſpent the 
night in the embraces of Claudia Sacrata, 
ibid. he fits out a Fleet and attacks Civilis, 
318. ravages the Ifland of the Batavians, 
ibid. his Army in great diſtreſs, ibid. his ad- 
drxeſs in gaining the Germans to ſubmit to 


the Romans, 319. he is appointed Gover- - 
5 4 of Britain, 358. his exploits there, 


Carialis (Turullus) revolts to Vitellius, 94. 
Chomavians, a German Nation, their Coun- 
try and cuſtoms, 340. N 


 Chaſuariaps. Sce Dulgibi ni ans. 


Chaucians, the moſt noble People of Germany, 
cheir country and manners, 341. : 


 Cheruſcans, their country and manners, 342. 


4 END . Cimbrians, 
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Cimbrians, an account and great character of 


them, 342. 


Civilis (Claudius) his royal deſcent and cha- 


rater, 231. his deſign, 232. his ſpeech to 
his Army, 233. he deſtroys the Roman for- 
ces on the Rhine, and takes twenty four 
ſhips, 234. courts the alliance of the Gauls, 
235. his ſpeech to them, ibid. he engages 
Lupercus, and vanquiſhes him, 236. becomes 
| maſter of a regular Army, and leads it forth, 
240. beſieges the old Camp, 241. the order 


of his Army, and the Camp deſcribed, 241, 


246. a letter from Antonius to him by 
Montanus, 248. his ſpeech and direction to 
Montanus, 249. he diſpatches away the bra- 
veſt of his forces under the command of 
Julius Maximus and Claudius Victor, and 
they ſurprize Vocula, ibid. he is blamed 
for not ſending more forces, 250. his arti- 
_ fice to deceive the enemy, and cruelty to a 
Roman Soldier, 251. he throws off all diſ- 
guiſe, and avows hoſtilities againft the Ro- 
man People, 269. cuts his hair which he 
had worn in purſuance of a vow, 277. his 
great cruelty, ibid. his ambitious views, ibid. 
his reaſon for forbearin gthe plunder of Co- 
logn, 279. he determines to gain the neigh- 


bouring Cities, 281. his ſpeech to the Tun- 


grians, ibid. he traces the Belgic deſarts in 
ſearch of Claudius Labeo, 284. he and 
Claſſicus ſend letters to Cetialis aſſerting 
the death of Veſpaſian, and offer him the 
Empire of the Gauls, 290. he adviſes to 
delay the engaging of Cerialis, ibid. his 
. counſel] overruled by Tutor and Clafficus, 
291. his Army is defeated, 293. he ſup- 
plies his Army in Germany, and pitches his 


camp in the old entrenchments, 312. he 


| diverts the courſe of the Rhine, ibid. is at- 
tacked by Cerialis, ibid. his order of bat- 
tle, 313. his ſpeech to the Army, 314. he. 
is again defeated by Cerialis, 315. rallies 
again, and skirmiſhes in ſeveral places, 316. 
his Fleet deſcribed, 318. his Fleet attacks 
that of Cerialis, ibid. he yields himſelf to 
the Romans, ibid. his ſpeech to Cerialis, 
320. 


 Clafficus, Commander of Treverian horſe, his 


character, 270. he tenders the oath of Sove- 
reignty to the Gauls, 275. between him 
and Julius Tutor the direction of the war is 
ſhared, 74g. his arts to reduce the old Camp, 
276. he is elated with ſucceſs, and hardly 
can forbear to plunder Cologn, 279. is im- 
merſed in ſloth and caſe, 285. joins with 
Civilis in ſending letters to Cerialis, 290. 
| adviſes to attack Cerialis, 291. and is de- 
feated by him, 293. he hath a ſucceſsful en- 
counter with ſome horſe ſent by Cerialis to 


Novefium, 294. 


Claudius (Labeo) Commander of a Batavian 


Squadron, and Competitor with Civilis, ſent 
to Friſia, 237. he joins Vocula at Cologn, 
with a few forces, 271. skirmiſhes with, and 
defeats ſome inconſiderable people, ibid. at 
the head of ſome new raiſed forces oppoſes 
Civilis, 281. is defeated and eſcapes, 282. 


„ 


Cluvius Rufus (Marcus) Governor of Spain, 
his character, 7. and 260. he congratulates ' 
Vitellius, 124. is-accuſed by Hillarius, and 
acquitted, 124, 125. hs 
 Cogidunus, a King of the Britons, and friend 
+ to the Romans, 363. * 
© Cologn, hardly eſcapes being ſacked by the Ar- 


E . 
mies of Civilis and Clafſicus, 259. the zu- 
. ſwer of the Citizens to the embaſſy of the 
Tencterians, 280. the People of Cologn 
ſlaughter all the Germans living among 
them, 293. hence their dread of Civilis, 
ibid. on deſtroy a Cohort of Chaucians, 
and Friſians, by making them drunk and 
burning them in their beds, 29 
Cornelius Laco, Miniſter to Galba, his cha- 
racter, 5. he ſhares the Sovereignty with Ti- 
tus Vinius, 10. an inftance of his ignorance 
and obſtinacy, 22. he meditates the death of 
Vinius, 33. is murdered by command of 
Otho, 39. | ä 
Corſica (the Iſle of) kept under obedience to 
Otho, 89. yet very nigh brought to deſtruc- 
tion by Decimus Pacarius the Governor 
there, ibid. the People kill him in his bath, 


go. | 
Craſſus (Scribonianus) his character, 255. 
Cremona, a battle there, 9g. Cecina enter: 
| tains Vitellius there, 128. it is beſteged 
by Antonius, 174. ravaged; bürnt and ut- 
terly deſtroyed, 178. 8 
Criſpinilla (Galvia) had inſtigated Clodius Ma- 
cer to a revolt, and laboured \to famiſh the 
people of Rome, 61. her death demanded, 
ibid. ſhe eludes the proſecution, and eſcapes 
her doom, ibid. e 
Criſpinus (Varius) a Tribune of the Prætorian 
Guards, inadvertently the occaſion of a 
2 tumult, 66. L. is murdered in it, 
ibid. r 


D 


\ 4cians in arms, are quell'd by Macia- 
nus, 187. = 
Demetrius, an advocate for Publius Celer, one 
of the Se of the Cynics, 257. | 
Denſus (Sempronius) Centurion of a Prætorian 
Cohort, an action of his remarkably brave, 


- 7. 555 | 
Didius (Gallus) Governor of Britain, 363. 
Dillius (Aponianus) Leader of the third Le 

gion, joins Antonius Primus, 166. 
Dolobella (Cornelius) his confinement, - its 

cauſe, 74. he is ſlain by order of Vitellius, 

123, 124. os Baka 4 5 8 
Domitia (Decidiana) Wife of Agricola, her 
quality and character, 356. 
Domitian (the Emperor) advanced the Author, 2. 

he is tempted to eſcape from Vitellius, 198. 

eſcapes at the burning of the Capitol, 210. is 

ſaluted Cæſar by the ſoldiery, and carried to 
his Father's Houſe, 220. his filthy behaviour, 

223. his carriage before the Senate modeſt and 

graceful, 256. he propoſes all honours to be 

reſtored to Galba, ibid. moves in the Se- 
nate ſor oblivion, with regard to the neceſ- 
ſity of the late times, 260. he is perſuaded 
by Mucianus to retire to Lyons, 299. from 
whence he is ſuſpected to have attempted to 


corrupt Cerialis, ibid. he reliffquiſhes. all | | 


functions of government, and to hide h 
paſſions, feigns a love for learning and poe- 
try, ibid. grows remarkable only for his de- 
baucheries, 357. is ſtung with envy at the 
news of Agricola's conqueſts in Britain, 
384. yet cauſes triumphal honours to be 
decreed to him, 385. his conduct in re- 
gard to Agricola, 387. he is ſuſpefted of 
' poiſoning him, 388. his horrid cruelty, 
389. 4 Druids 
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e 2 gk” lk, 
72 (Planting) the Pontiff, conſecrates 8 the 
Floor of 2 Capitol, 268. A IT 0. 121 
fan. See Lyeian s. „„ 
1211 Bere a deſerter from the firſt 
„Legion, murders Vecula by command of 
Claſſicus, 275. is himſelf butcher'd by a 
Squadron of Horſe called Picentina, 278. 
Epiphanes, (King) wounded, 77. 
Epponia, Wife of Julius Sabinus, 282. 
Eudoſes.. See Langobards, 


F Fabullus, Commander of th 


2 tellius's Army, 164. oF 


Druidin, invent ſuperffitious and idle ftories, 


270. arent 
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argioras, one of the Governors of that 


* 


Legion, choſen one of the L ders of Vi- 
aventinus(Claudius) occaſions the revolt of the 
Fleet at Miſenum, 195. his character, 7&3. 


Fauſtus (Annius) tryed, and put to death, for 
being an accuſer in the time of Nero, 84. 
Felix (Sextilius) commands a Squadron of 


Leaxer, Commande ﬆ& 0 Temple at 
Fo eruſalem, F der y John firnamed 


e fifth 


N DEX. 
1 ND 3 * * 


ed of a treaſonable plot againſt him in the, 
preſence of Otho, 22. receives the news 
of Otho's being preſented to the ſoldiery, 
- while - facrificing, 23, calls a council, 24. 
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ſends Piſo to the Camp, 29. receives falſe 
information from the crowd, ibid. and from 
Julius Atticus, ibid. his remarkable anſwer 


to him, 30. he is in great diſtreſs and 
ſuſpence, 34. his death, 35. his head car- 
tried ona pole, 36. his corps, after many 


cruel indignities, is by Argius his. bondman 
inter'd in his own garden, 41. a ſhort Hiſ- 
tory of him, ibid. 


Galeria, Wife to Vitellius the Emperor, her 
character, 124. | _ 
Calgacus, a Leader of theBritons, famous for his 
valour and deſcent, 375. his glorious ſpeech 
to his Army on the Grampian Hills, 74:4. 
Gallus i Commander by 


Otho, 74. Veſtricius Spurinna joined 


with him, 85. he is informed by Spurinna 


of Cecina's repulſe from Placentia, and 
marches to Bedriacum, 95. he is appointed 


Commander of an Army againſt, Civilis, 
who then headed the revolted Nations in 
JJ; LE. 
allus (Herennins). Commander of the firſt 


# 4 > 


Legion and Governor of Bonn, 238. he at- 


- tacks the Batavians; the battle deſcribed, 


Horſe, 157. he forces an entrance through 3 


Rhætia, 288. 


Fennans. See Peucinians. 5 
Hſtus (Valerius) Commander of the Legion in 
Africa, his character, 264. he murders Lu- 


cius Piſo Proconſul there, 266. farther acts 
of his villany, ibid. | 


Flaccus (Hordeonius) Commander of the Army 


in upper Germany, his character, 7. to him 


Vitellius. commits the defence of the Rhine, 


119. he is well diſpoſed to Veſpaſian, 232. 


orders Lupercus to advance againft Civilis, 
237. is accuſed of want of reſolution, 238. 
; ſends Dilius Vocula te the Camp, is blamed 
by the ſoldiery, and narrowly eſcapes being 


murdered, 242. he for his own defence in- 


troduces an ill cuſtom, 243. tenders the 
oath to the ſoldiers in behalf of Veſpaſian, 


248. they hardly repeat it, ibid. he is mur- 
dered by the ſoldiers, 253. | D 


Flavianus. See Ampius., = 3 
Hans, a German Nation. See Cheruſcans. . 
Frifa, the greater and leſſer, deſcribed, 341. 
Frontinus (Julius) a Governor in Britain, his 
- fignal fame and actions there, 366. 
Fuſcus (Cornelius) joins Veſpalian, and his 
character, 141. he is ſecond in command 


of the forces under Antonius Primus, 156. 


he is appointed Prætor, 225. 
OY 8” Py. 4, io ws 4 * e \ 


4 : — 


4 - | ALBA, the Emperor, ſucceeds Nero, 4. 


his ſeverity, 5. his Court compared to 


Nero's, 7, he deliberates concerning the a- 


doption of a ſueceſſor, 10, adopts Piſo, his 
ſpeech to him on that occaſion, 12 to 1 « 
he declares it to the ſoldiers and to the Se- 
nate, 16. orders nine tenths of Nero's do- 
nations to be reſtored, 17. diſcharges from 
. -- their command Antonius Taurus, Antonius 
Naſo, Emilius Pacenſis and Julius Fronto, 
Ke. which alarms the ſoldiery, 18. is warn- 
Vor, H. FRY PE, 


— 


239. he is vanquiſhed, 74:4. is taken into a 
ſhare of the command with Vocula, and nar- 
rowly eſcapes being murdered by the ſoldi- 
ers, 245. 4 | 


Gallus (Rubrius) obtains pardon for the Co- 


* 


horts at Brixellum, 116. 4 


Eeminus (Verdius) ſent by Veſpaſian, deſtroys 


Anicetus and his followers, 188. 


Germans, their original, 32 1. their regiſters 


and hiſtories, what, 322. ſome of their tra- 


ditions, ibid. their make, form and com- 
plexion deſcribed, 323. a character of that 


people, ibid. their riches conſiſt in numbers 


of cattle, ibid. they have not the uſe of 
ſilver or gold, 74:4. but exchange one commo- 


dity for another, 324. thoſe bordering upon 
. the. frontiers of the Romans excepted, 


ibid. they are ſuppoſed not to abound in 


iron, ibid. their armour and manner of 
making war, ibid. their greateſt diſgrace, 


| what, 325. their manner of chuſing Kings 


and Generals, ibid. none but their Prieſts 
allowed to inflit puniſhment, 121d. their 
uſual cuſtom of formifig--their Armies, an 
incitement to valour, ibid. their women 
uſeful and aſſiſting even in battle, 3.26. 
their worſhip, and method of divining by 
lots, ibid. they have divine preſages and 


admonitions from horſes, 327. their method 


of divining in affairs of the higheſt conſe- 
quence, ibid. their manner of reckoning 
time, ibid. their manner of aſſembling their 
Diets, 328. their manner of propoſing and 


_ debating affairs there, ibid. their method 


of chufing Rulers and Officers of juſtice, 


& 


. 23 
* 


of 


ibid. their notions ' of Honour and manner 


of beſtowing it, 329. they cannot brook re- 
Poſe, yet have an averſion to labour, 330. they 


have no cities, ibid. their manner of building, 
331. the dreſs” and cloathing of their men 


and women, 1614. their laws of matrimony, 
ibid. their puniſhment of adultery, 332. their 


cuſtom bf educating their youth, 333. their 


manner of making up quarrels of one fa- 
mily wick another, 334. they are famous 
| 1 88 


for 


e 


= 


— 


for their liberality and hoſpitality, ibid. their 
uſual way of ſpending their time, ibid. and 
manner of n ibid. their food and 
manner of living, 335. they are guilty of 
exceſs in drinking, 35 their public . 
lions, ibid. they are exceedingly addicted 
to gaming, ibid. their manner of treating 
ſaves, 336. they are ffrangers to uſury, 
ibid. their tillage and husbandry, ibid. their 
funeral ſolemnities, ibid. the original of ſe- 


er and bravery, in compariſon of other na- 
FP 7 a 
Germany, near loſt to the Romans, 187. but 
upon the approach of the Roman Armies that 
country ſubmits, 285. its bounds and ſitua- 
tion, 321. its lands productive of grain, 
but not kindly to fruit-trees, 323. all the 
cattle there ſmall, ibid. | 5 
Geta, a ſlave and an impoſtor, doom'd to die 
for being at the head of a conſpiracy againſt 
Vitellius, 130. 5 N 
Gotbinians. See Marſignians. 
Gothones, their ſituation and government, 


_ 347+ | 
Griphus (Plotius) decreed Prætor in the room 
of Tertius Julianus, 255. 


54 


E!lu/;ans, a fabulous account of them, 

2 © Rs EY | | 
 Helvicones, See Lygians. | 

Helvidius Priſcus. See Priſcus. | 


3 his pillars reported to be ſtanding, 
34% 5 
Herennius Senecio, put to death, and why. 


354 | 1 

pe” + © FO Commander of a Legion, is Nain 
by order of. Valentinus and Tutor, 286. 
their reaſons for his murder, ibid. 


Hermondurians, their character and ſituation, 


Hils, Freedman to Vitellius, his charge 
againſt Cluvius Rufus Governor of Spain, 
125. that does not ſucceed, and he himſelf 
is doomed to puniſhment, ibid. 

Hordeonins. See Flactus, | | 

Hormus, Freedman to Veſpaſian, advanced to 
Equeſtrian Dignity, 255. NEE 


— 


Fs 


CELUS, Freedman to Galba, veſted with 
the Equeſtrian Dignity, and new named 
Martianus, 10. his great {way in the Miniſtry, 
ibid. he combines with Laco, ibid. is for- 
mally executed by Otho's command, 39. 
Jeruſalem, its deſcription and ſituation, 309. 
its ſtrong fortifications, ibid. its ſumptuous 
Temple, 310. the command of the City 
divided between Simon and John, ſirnamed 
Bargioras, ibid. the defence and command 
of the Temple in the hands of Eleazer, 
ibi. the City is beſieged by Titus, 311. 
Zerg), theiFriſe and antiquity, 302. their reli. 
_ Zious ordinances, 303. their peculiar cere- 
monies and cuſtoms, 304. their various lot 
ſince the time of £ Aſſyrian Empire 
to the ſiege of Jeruſalem by Titus, 307. 
John, ſirnamed Bargioras, one of the Gover- 
nors of Jeruſalem, employs aſſaſſins who 


. J. 
— * d 


IND E X. 


veral nations of them, 337. their great pow- 


Longinus. See Emilius Longo | * 
Longus (Caſſius) Camp-Martial, choſen Leader 


murder Eleazer, 3 10. he takes poſſeſſion of 
the Temple e 1 Ba 
Jordan, that river deſcribed, 306. | 
Ireland, its ſituation, ſize, ſoil and climate, 
371. a petty King from thence under the 
protection of Agricola, 372. 1 
Tracy, from the Po te the Alps, poſſeſſed by 
the troops of Vitellius, go. | | 
Faaea, all, except loner ere reduced by Veſ- 
paſian, 80. its boundaries deſcribed, 305. 
its natural hiſtory, ibid. a ſummary of its 
government from the Aſſyrian Empire 
till the fiege of Jeruſalem by Titus, 307. 
Fulianus (Tertius) flies for fear of being mur- 
dered, 141. appointed by Vitellius to reclaim 
the ſoldiers, and goes over to the ſide of 
Veſpaſian, 196. his character 212. he com- 
mands at Tarracina, is taken hy Lucius Vi- 
tellius, and murdered by him, 213. «< 
Julianus (Tertius) degraded from the Prætor- 
= by the Senate, 255. he is reſtored, 
256. 1 : : 
Julius Frontinus. See Brentings. „ 
Julius Manſuetus, killed by his Son at the 
battle of Bedriacum, 172. iy 
Fulius Martialis, the Tribune, ſuſpected o 
the conſpiracy againſt Galba, 23. 
Julius Sabinus. See Sabinus (Julius.) 
Julius Tutor. See Tutor. 


— I. 


ABEO. See Claudius Labes. 
Laco. See Cornelius Laco. . 
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 Langobards, a People few in number, but | I 


brave, 344. their Religion, 345. 
Legions, See Soldier. WM 
Lemovians. See Gothones. 45 
Libanus (Mount of) deſcribed, 306: 
Licinius Mucianus. See Mucianus. © 
Lift guard Men, their behaviour in regard to 

Galba and Piſo, 26. N 5 
Liguria (a Woman of) het great intrepidity, 

and reſglute anſwer to the plundering ſol- 

diers, 87. | | 1 | 


of Vitellius's Army by the ſoldiers, 164. 
Lucilius Baſſas. See Baſſus. | | 
Lucius Piſo, Proconſul in Africa, a particular 

account of his murder, 263. | 
Lupercus Mummius, advances againſt Civilis, 
237. is obliged with his Legions only to 
eſcape to the Camp, ibid. which he forti- 
fies, but neglects to ſecure proviſions, þ40. 
is beſieged by Civilis, 241. is taken and 
ſent to be preſented to Veleda, but in 
the journey thither he is ſlain, 276, 277. 
Lupus (Numiſius) joins Antonius Primus, and 

brings with him the eighth Legion, 160. 

Lygians, their ſituation and cuſtoms, 346. 


M 


« TACER (Clodius) his alafination, for 

raiſing commotion in Africa, 6. with 

"that of Fonteius Capito, for the ſame crime 
in Germany, ibid. | 

Macer (Martius) the battle fought by him 

near Cremona, 95. he is in danger of being 


murdered by the ſoldiers, 104. 


Magontiacum, 


bo: 
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Magontiatum beſieged, 2 111. 
Manimians. See Lygians. 5 
Manlius Patruitus, a Senator, complains to 
the Senate of inſults and indignities from 
the Magiſtrates of Siena, who are convict - 
_ ed and ſuffer capitally, 261. 


Marcellus (Eprius) an accuſer in the reign 
of Nero, a diſpute between him and Hel- 
vidius concerning ſending Embaſſadors to 
Veſpaſian, 226, 227. his artful ſpeech on 
that occaſion, 228, 229. Hh, | 
Marcomani ans. See Nariſtans. 
Mariccus, a Boian of mean birth, takes upon 
him the title of a God, 122. at the head 
of eight thouſand men invades the Eduans, 
is taken and thrown amongſt wild beaſts, 
but not hurt by them, ibid. is put to death 
in the preſence of Vitellius, ibid. 


Marſignians, their ſituation, ſpeech and dreſs, 


.  340- : 
Maſſa (Bebius) a Procurator in Africa, one of 
the aſſaſſins of Lucius Piſo, 266. 
Mattiacians (the Nation of) their territories 
and cuſtoms deſcribed, 338. ER 
Maturxs (Marius) Governor of the Maritime 
Alps, attempts to repel the forces of Otho, 
but on the firſt ſhook his people were diſſi- 
pated, 86, 87. the rage of the ſoldiery, ibid. 
he receives Fabius Valens in his diſtreſs 
very kindly, 185. | 5 
Mauricus (Junius) moves Domitian to com- 


municate the Regiſters of the late Emperors, 


thence to diſcover the accuſers, 257. 


Maximus (Trebellius) Governor of Britain, 


diſcarded, and his place ſupplied by Vettius 
-  Bolanus, 125. his condu& and character 
whilſt in Britain, 365. N 5 
Meſſalla (Vipſtanus) his character, 160. he 


ſupports an onſet, 167. gains vaſt applauſe 


in the Senate by pleading for his Brother 
Aquilius Regulus, 258. „5 
iracles, ſome performed by Veſpaſian, 295, 
296 | = 


Montan: (Alpinus.) See Alpinus, 248. 


Montanus (Curtius) the Senator propoſes that 


public ſolemnity be paid to the memory 
of Piſo, 256. his fine ſpeech in the Senate 
againſt Regulus one of the accuſers, 258, 
259, 260. : 
Moſes, his addreſs to ſecure the ſybjection of 
the Jewiſh Nation to himſelf, 303. 
Mutianus (Licinius) his character, 8, and 81. 
he rules over Syria, ibid. his fine ſpeech to 
| Velſpafan, 132. he adminiſters to his ſoldiers 
the oath of allegiance to Veſpaſian, 136. his 
ſpeech to the people of Antioch, 137. he 
holds a Founcil at Beritus, 138. is appointed 
Leader againſt Vitellius, 139. his diſpoſition 
. of the Fleet, 74:4. his baſe arts to raiſe mo- 


| ney, ibid. he is ſtung with envy at the ſud- 


den victories of Antonius, 191. is guilty of 
doublings and baſeneſs to him, 191, 193, 
214. he in his letters boaſts to the Senate 
of his ſervices, 225. he arrives in Rome, 
and bears univerſal ſway, 230. murders 
Calpurnius Galerianus, ibid. his artful ad- 


dreſs and management in regard to Anto- 


nius, 255. he harangues the Senate in be- 
half of the accuſers, 260. his diſpoſal: of 

the ſoldiery, 262. he ſends over Papirius a 
Centurion to Africa to murder Lucius Piſo 


the Proconſul, 264. the news of the tranſ- 


actions in Germany fill him with anguiſh, 


282. he makes choice of Gallus Annius and 


ENDS ' / 


Petilius Cerialis for Commanders of the 
Army in Germany, ibid. he artfully makes 
changes and promotions, 283. he orders 


the Son of Vitellius to be ſlain, 294. he 


cannot endure that Antonius ſhould attend 
Domitian in the intended expedition, ibid. 
when informed of the ſucceſs of the Ro- 


mans againſt the Treverians, he adviſes Do- 


mitian to retire to Lyons, where they arrive, 
29. 8 . 

Mummiu r. See Lupercus. ET 

Muſonius (Rufus) a Roman Knight, derided 
and abuſed by the ſoldiery, for recommend- 
ing the bleſſings of peace and calamities of 


war, 216. he accuſes Publius Celer of hav- 


ing by falſe witneſſes ' procured the death 
of Barea Soranus, 229. ' obtains ſentence 
againſt hum, 256. - | 


Abaroalians, their ſituation and religion, 
6. | 


— 


Ni eau, their character and ſituation, 346 


Nero, his death, and what public joy it cauſed, 
4. his wild profuſeneſs, 17. - | 

Nuit bones. See Langobards. 

Numiſius Lupus. See Lupus. 

Numifius Rufus, Commander of a Legion at 
the old Camp befieged by Civilis, 240. is 


ſlain by command of Valentinus and Tutor, 


286. : 
Nymphidius, his deſigns upon the Sovereignty, 
5. he periſhes, ibid. Fes 

« bo, 


o 


| Ctavins Sagitta, baniſhed at the motion 


of Mucianus, 261. 3 
Omens obſerved, 135. See Prodigies. 
O/tans. See Marſignians, | 
Oftorius Scapula. See Srapula. | 
Otho, his character, and Nero's confidence in 
him, 11. his hopes of adoption by Galba, 
ibid. his courſe of life riotous and expen- 
| five, 18. his rage to Galba and envy to 


o 


Piſo inflame his inordinate ambition, ibid. 


he believes in an Aſtrologer, 19. his baſe ar- 


tifices to the ſoldiery, 20. he commits the 


direction of his treaſon to Onomaſtus, 21. is 
ſaluted Emperor by twenty three life-guard 
men only, 23. his behaviour to the ſoldi- 
_ ery, 30. his inflaming harangue to them, 
31. he orders the common armory to be 
thrown open, 33. the ill effect of this, 
ibid. he commands the ſoldiers to march 


into Rome, 34. receives news of the death 


of Piſo with the utmoſt delight, 36. or- 
ders the murder of Laco and Icelus, 39. 
tribunitial authority and the name of Au- 
guſtus are decreed to him, ibid. he grants 
leave to bury the heaps of lain, ibid. his 


- known vices make him dreaded, 42. he ſuſ- 


pends his pleaſures, diſſembles his luxury, 
and cauſes Celſus whom he had confined to 
be pardoned, 59. dooms Tigellinus to death, 
60. his letters to Vitellius firſt deceitful, 
then abuſive, 61. he attempts to deſtroy Vi- 
tellius, 62. appoints Conſuls, and makes 
other promotions, 63. is ſuſpected to have 
intended public honours to Nero, 64. his 
joy on the victory in Mœſia, 66. he is ack 
| . 0 WG 
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ſpeaks to the ſoldiery, and calms them, 69. buried by his Wife Verania, and his Brother 
| 2 of his Army ſent againſt Vitel- RA his Hiſtory, 
lius, &c. 73. urged by the approach 'of 40. > tt port 
Cecina he leaves Rome, 76. commits to Pi/o.(Lucius.) See Lucius Piſo, , | . _ 
his Brother Salvius Titianus the manage- P/acentia, beſieged by Cecina, 92. the gallant 
ment of the Empire and City, ibid. the behaviour of the befieged, 93. Ws 
firſt motions of the war propitious to Otho, Plautius (Aulus) the firft Governor of Britain 
and f68f more Legions join him, 85. his of Conſular quality, 363. | | 
forces in Narbon Gaul have the advantage Plautius Elianus. See Elienus Plautius. 
. over thoſe of Vitellius, 88. he is made un- Pepulace, their behaviour in the conteſt between 
eaſy by falſe news, ſends for his Brother Ti- Galba and Otho, 27. they rejoice at the mur- 
- Eiands, and to him" commits the direction der of the Emperor, 37. many preſent me- 
of the war, 95. he is bent upon engaging morials to Otho for rewards for their Parri- 
Cecina and Valens, 103. he returns to cide, ibid. their dread and anguiſh occaſioned 
> Brixellam? ibn. his motions no ſecret. to by two ſuch infamous Princes as Otho and 
tlie Army of Vitellius, ibid. his Army de- Vitellius, 42. they raiſe a terrible tumult, 66. 
feated near Bedriacum, 108. he is deter- are filled with ſuſpicion and diſtruſt, 51. 


mined in his purpoſe, and waits undiſmaped want bread and employment to earn it, 


for an account of the battle, 112. his fine 73. ſome of them elated by the public 
ſpeech and calm behaviour before he dies, commotions, 75. they rejoice when Vitellius 
113, 114. his death and funeral, 115. ſome is proclained, 118. 
of his ſoldiers” from affection to him kill Pretorian Bands, an inſtance of their faith, 
themſelves, ibid. his character, ilie. 62. 4 48. beg 5 
Oxiones. See Helluſians. Pein (Antonius) his revolt to Veſpaſian, 
TT... 8 een "ind character, 141. his ſpeech for diſpatch 
| P | And puſhing the war in Italy, 154. he is 
Leader of the Army into Italy, 156. ac- 
4 In W Ne e the Statues of 
Acarius (Decimus) Governor of Corſica, alba to be reſtored, 158. aſſaults the ene- 
his attempt to engage the'-Corficans for my, 159. is reinforced by the ſeventh Le- 
Vitellius, 89. he kills Claudius Pyrrhicus . gion, ibid. and by the third and eighth, 
and Quinctius Certius for oppoling him, bid. 160. | ius 


» 


* Pains (Africanus) charged with” having ac- ſuſpected to occaſion the ſeditions which 


-cuſed the two Brothers of the Scribonian + obliged Flavianus and Saturninus to retire, 
162. when informed of the diſtraftions of 


ment of his guilt by Denis others as ( the enemy, he "determines to engage them 
a 8 } before Valens could head them, 165. he en- 


guilty, 288. | | ; 
Papirius, à Centurion, ſont by Mucianus to + tamps at Bedriacum, and is informed of the _ 


deſtroy Lucius Piſo Proconſal in Africa, is chemy's approach, ibid. his diſpoſition of 


executed by command of Piſo,” 265. he was his Army, and his gallan behaviour, 165. 


one of the murderers of Clodius. Macer, he obtains the victory, 167. is joined by 


Pathuitus. See Manlius. as | - EE. are for attacking Cremona inſtantly, but 
Paulinas (Suetonius) appointed Commander reſtrained by his addreſs and; eloquence, 
by Otho, 74. his character, ibid. -fignal'ex- 168. he is informed of the approach of the 


pleits by him, 96. his diſcourſe on the flate enemy, with fix Legions, &c. 169. the 


. of the war, and the concurrence of Celſus diſpoſal of his Army, ibid. his glorious be- 
And Gallus with him, 1er. he is pardoned by + haviour and management, 171. he beſieges 
Vitellius, 121. he was Governor of Britain, Cremona, 174. orders the moſt ſumptuous 
363. he quels a revolt there, 3656. buildings without the City to be burnt, 


- > | 8 ; | | 
Paulinas (Valerius) a brave Officer and faſt 175. on ſign of ſubmiſſion, he orders all 
_ © friend to Veſpaſian, diverts Valens from his violence to he ſtayed, ibid. he is ſuppoſed . 


 - "Gefighs, 185. ſends after him, and takes to have given orders for burning the City, 
ulm priſoner, ibid. £29. BE FF; 178. is truck with ſhame, and orders that 
' Phople of Vienne, their humble ſubmiſſion none ſhould hold as a captive any Citizen 
And application to the Army, 55. thoſe of of Ctemona, 1179. oppreſſes Italy; de- 
_ © Rome, how ſenſibiy they feel the many evils bauches the Army, and commits rapine, 
th 5. - gy es AT QUE +.» 189. finds himſelf ill uſed by Mucianus, 
Petillur Ceridlis, See Cerialis. 115 and writes to Veſpaſian, 192. his ſpeech. to 
Peuriniuns (the Nation of) their ſituation and pacify the ſoldiers at Carſulz, 198. his 
cuſtoms, 34 9“ n 1119 - haviout to the reyolters, and diſpoſal of 
Petronius Turpilianus, flain for having been them, 200. his delay gives occaſion to ſuſ- 
General under Nero, 5. his behaviour dur- Spect him of treachery, 213. he advances 
ing his Government in Britain, 36. along the great Flaminian road, 214. and 
Piſs ( Licinianus) his extraction, character and approaches Rome, 216. is principal in au- 
adoption Galba, 12. his modeſt beha- thority there, 223 - obtaing the Conſular 
—— 0070 ſpeech to the Cohort upon <P 225. his power and authority is 
— duty ast the Palace, 24. he is ſent to the quite ſunk by the arrival of Mucianus, 230. 
Camp, 28. returns and is encountered- he is reported to have perſuaded Scribo- 
numbers of Parricides, but by the aſſii- nianus Craſſus to aſſume the Sovereignty, 
tance of Sempronius Denſus eſcapes to the 255. he goes to Veſpaſian, 294. his recep- 
Temple of Veſta, 36. by order of Otha tion and treatment, ibid. pris 
Fs Hoh; ; riſeus 


\ 


with fear from an outrageous tumult, 67. he is myrdered in the Porch, ibid. he is 


3 , Ttius tumult, and faves Ampius - 
is himſelf killed in his bath, 9o. Flaviands from being murdered, 161. is 


_ the whote power of Veſpaſian's Army, who 


Priſcus (Fabius) Leader of the foutteenth Le- 
ion from Britain, takes the Nervians and 
Tadgrians under the Roman protection, 


| 2 ** 1 

Pri 75 (Hel vidius) his diſcourſe and ſentiments 
gain him great glory in the Senate, 225. 
his great character, ibid. a ſpeech of his, 

227. as Prætor he conſecrates the floor of 
the Capitol, 268. | 3 
Priſcus (Helvidius) Son of the abovementioned, 
executed under Domitian, 389. 

Priſcus (Julius) Commander of an Army under 
Vitellius, 194. he abandons the Camp, 200. 
on the death of Vitellius, and reduction of 

Rome to Veſpaſian, he kills himſelf, 230. 

Proculus (Licinius) Captain of the Prætorian 
Guards to Otho, adviſes to engage Cecina 

and Valens, 103. he is pardoned by Vitel- 
lius, 121. | . 

Prodigies. See 72, 73, 135, 194, 195, 244 
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. OFF" | See Nariſeans. 
R 


Egulus (Aquilius) charged as the accuſer, 
and deſtroyer of the illuſtrious houſe of 
the ancient 
258. his horrid cruelty ſet forth in a ſpeech 
of Curtius Montanus, 259. 
 Reudignians. See Langobards. TO 
Rome (the City of) rent by feuds and parties, 
84. is enter'd by the forces of Veſpaſian, 
216. the terrible hayock which enſues, 217. 
the calamitous condition of the City after 
the death of Vitellius, 222. uneaſineſſes and 
terrors there leſt Africa ſhould rebel, 254. 
the City reſtored to her pacific form, 256. 
Roſcius (Regulus) appointed Conſul for a day 
only, 181. F 
Roxolanians, a People of Sarmatia, invade 
Meefia, 65. their character and overthrow. 
by Marcus Aponius, &c. ibid. 
Rufus (Numiſius.) See Mumiſius. 
Rugians. See Gotbones. + FR. 
Raſticus (Arulenus.) See Arulenus. 


.-B 


877 (Flavius) Brother to the Emperor 
 Veſpaſian, conſul elect, appointed by 
Otho to command in Macer's room, 105. 
with the forces under his command, he goes 
over to Vitellias, 116. draws up all the for- 
ces in Rome, who are by him ſworn to Vi- 
tellius, 118. he is perſuaded to leave Vitel- 
lius, 198. and even by the Grandees of 
Rome, 201. is ſuſpected to envy his Bro- 

EO _ ther's fortune, 202. his character, ibid. he 
attacks a party of Vitellius's men, but is for- 

ced to retire, and ſhuts himſelf in the Capi- 

tol, 205. ſends to Vitellius to expoſtulate, 


« 


207; © | 

84binus(Julius) one of the Lingones, values him 
* _ deſcended from Julius Cæſar, 
| YV OL, II. * SL 2 


* 


raſſi, and that of Orphitus, 


270. cauſes himſelf to be proclaimed C ſar, 
282. leads a huge hoſt of his countrymen, 
the Lingones, to invade the Sequanians, 
ibid. he is put te flight by them, and hence 
the war is ſtayed, i%jfjtez. 

Sabinus (Publius) Captain of the Prætorian 
Guards to Vitellius, 145. put in Chains by 
him, 180. | 6 

Sagitta. See Ofavins. 

Salonina, Wite to Cecina, 92. 8 

Sariolenus (Vocula) expelled the Senate for 

_ endeavouring to introduce the practice of 
accuſing under Vitellius, 257. | 

Saturninus (Aponius) Commander inMcefia, at- 
tempts to murder Tertius Julianus, 140. See 
Aponins. | | 

Scapula (Oſtorius) Governor of Britain, 363. 

Scriboniauus. See Camerinus and Craſſus. 

Semmones, an account of their religious cuſ- 
toms, 344. their power and authority, 


* 


Senate, decree Tribunitial authority and the 
name of Auguſtus to Otho, 39. they are 
inſulted by the ſoldiers, 116, and in ſuſ- 
pence and terror at the death of Otho, 117. 
all turm their thoughts and obedience to Vi- 

tellius, 10d. they are frighted by Cenus a 
freedman of Nero's, ibid. they decree all 
honours at once to Vitellius, 118. flatter 
Vitellius, 180. pronounce judgment on 
Cecina, ibid. they decree to Veſpaſian all 


titles and prerogatives, 224. and the Conſul- | 


ſhip, with Titus for his Collegue, ibid. as 
alſo the Prætorſhip and Conſular authority 
to Domitian, 225. they award thanks to 
the General Officers, to the Armies and 
confederate Kings, 255. and appoint Plo- 
tius Griphus Pretor in the room of Tertius 
Julianus, ibid. they deviſe an oath by which 
they ſeverally appeal to the Deities, that 
they had in no degree ſought the damage 
or life of any perſon, 257. their abhorrence 
of accuſers, ibid. FO . 
Senecio. See Herennius. 3 
Septiminus (Portius) his character, 1 57. 
Seguanians, obtain a victory over the 1. 
282. — —_ 


— 
P 
| 3 
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ngones, 


| Serapis, God of the Egyptians, ſends a man 


to Veſpaſian to be cured. of blindneſs, - 
295. another to be cured of lameneſs, 
ibid. the hiſtary of this Deity, according to 
the archprieſts of Egypt, 296. | 
Servius (Galba) his ſecond Conſulſhip, 1, 9. 
See Ga/ba. ET 
Sextilia, Mother to Vitellius, 124. her good 
. ! es: 0a - 
%% mf oi. /--: : 
Sido and Italicus, Kings of the Sue 
Veſpaſian's Army, 157, 169. 
* of Cremona, by Antonius, fir 
5 1 8 


lans, join 


deſeri b- 


5 745 EE 
Siege of the old Camp deſcribed, 241, 246. 


that of Magontiacum, 254. | 
Siege of Placentia, by Cecina, finely deſcribed, ' 
Silpanus (Poppeius) Governor of Dalmatia, | 
141. he leads fix thouſand Dalmatians, 190. 
his character, ibid. | __ 


206. is beſieged in the Capitol, 208. is yen — Gon: one of the Governors of Jeruſalem, 
and murdered, 210. his character, 21 r:-fus5 310. C 
neral honours are paid to him as Cenſor, Simplex (Cecilius) appointed Conſul, 122. 


Siſenna, a Centurion, flies from the counter - 


feit Nero, 83. oe 


$- 


Sitones, their ſituation and Government, 349-- 85 
| k Sebemu 


93 ; 


. 


- 
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_ paſian, 137. | 
_ Soldiery, their behaviour to Galba, 5, 6, 26, 
27. to Otho, zo. their terrible march into 
Rome, 34. they deftroy many Citizens and 
murder Galba, 35. and Titus Vinius, 7619, all 
things tranſacted by their will and option, 38. 
they inſiſt on being exempt from paymg 
fees to their Centurions, and advance Fla- 
vius Sabinus to the Government of Rome, 
and chuſe their officers, ibid. juſt reflections 
on them, 43. they break in pieces the image 


of Galba, to whom juſt before they had | 


ſworn, 47. terrible inſtances of their fury, 
cruelty and madneſs, 50, 53. they infiſt on 
deſtroying the Helvetians, who are ſaved by 
the eloquence of Claudius Coſſus, 57. a 
horrible inftance of their rage, frenzy and 
cruelty, 66. they are calmed by a ſpeech of 

' Otho's, 69. thoſe in Judea, Syria and Egypt, 
are unealy that they have no ſhare in the 

_ diſpoſal of the Empire, 82. they burn, plun- 
der and lay waſte, without diſtinction, their 

5 own Country, 86. their inſolence to An- 
nius Gallusg eſpecially that of thoſe who 
had murdered Galba, 95. thoſe of Vitellius 


INDEX. 


Y Sobemus (King) accedes to the party of Veſ- 


let looſe to ſpoil and ravage, 119. they make 


Vitellius very uneaſy, 125. their outrageous 
behaviour at Turin, 126. great numbers of 
them diſcharged, 126, 128. they brag and 
magnify their ſervice to Vitellius, 129. their 
behaviour in regard to Veſpaſian, 140. many 
_ cruel murders @mmitted by them, 143. they 
were ſunk in vices not fit to be named, 146. 
a great mortality among them, ibid. in a rage 


(without any cauſe) the; om to death Ti- 


tus Ampius Flavianus, 160. and are kept from 
murdering him by Antonius Primus, 7614. 
they then affail Aponius Saturninus, ibid. thoſe 
of Vitellius. go over to-. Veſpaſian, 200. an 


Inſtance of their inſolence and baſeneſs, 2 15. 


© a cruel inſtance of their outrage to Gallus, 
| 245: they murder Hordeonius Flaccus, 253. 
a 


are diſappointed of murderingVocula, by 5 
els 


| his eſcape, ibid. their confuſion and diſtr 
beget diſſentions, and the firſt, fourteenth 


lowers of Vitelliusto him 202. that of Helvi- 
dius Priſcus in the Senate, 227. tnat of Epriu ; 


Marcellus there, 228. that of Civilis to the Ba- . 


tavians, 233. a glorious one of Curtius Mon- 
tanus in the Senate, 258. of Vocula to Claſſicus 
and Tutor, 272. and of Vocula to the ſoldiers, 
273. that of 'the'Embaſſador of the Tenc- 
terians to the City of Cologn, 279. with 
their anſwer, 289. that of Civilis to the 
Tungrians, 281. that of the ſoldiers of Ce- 
rialis for razing — of Cologn, 287. 
that of Cerialis to his Army, 313. that of 
Civilis to his Army, 314. that of Civilis to 
Cerialis, when the former ſubmitted to the 
Romans, 320. an admirable ſpeech of Gal- 


« 


gacus to his Army, 375. that of Agricola to 


his Army at the ſame time, 378. 
$parinna (Veſtricius) appointed Commander 
by Otho, 85. commands in Placentia, 91. 
the mad pranks of his fol „ with his ad- 
dreſs and management, ibid. he defends the 
palace againſt Cecina, 93. ſends word of the 
ſiege being raiſed to Annius Gallus, 94. leaves 
Placentia and joins the Army, 105. 
Suardones. See Langobards. | 
Suetonius Paulinus. See Paulinut. 
Suevians, their country and cuſtoms, &c. 343. 
Suiones, ther ſituation and power, 347. their 


. ſhips and manner of working them, ibid. 


their government, ibid. 
Sun, popular conjectures concerning his riſing 
and ſetting, 348. | + 


T 


ius, his advancement by Veſpaſian, 
by Titus and by Domitian, and his de- 


gn to write of Nerva and Trajan, 2. his 


curious and occaſional digreſſion on the ſtate 
of affairs, 2, 3, 4, &c. 105, 106. and on the 
burning of the Capitol, 208. during the Con- 


ſulſhip of Agricola he is contracted to his 


- and eighteenth Legions put themſelves again 


under the command of Vocula, 254. and 
again they take the oath to Veſpaſian, ibid. 
they are near flaming into ſedition, 262. 
are under a diſmal conflernation, and re- 
lieved from it by Mucianus, 263. they bar- 
gain to ſwear fealty to ſtrangers, 273. an in- 
 ftance of their bravery and fortitude in the 
old Camp, 276. their tragical deſtruction, 
ibid. they are under ſtrange agitations at 
_  Novefium, 278. as they are led by Clau- 
dius Sanctus, a ſquadron of horſe go off from 
him, and meeting Longinus they butcher 
him, ibid. | | | 
Sopbonius Tigellinus, See Tige/linus. 
8ofranus (Antiſtius) baniſhed at the motion of 
Mucianus, 261. his character, ibid. 
Speech, that of Galba to Piſo, upon his adopt- 
ing the latter, 12. that of Piſo to the Co- 
hort upon duty, upon the firſt revolt of the 


Army, 24. that of Fabius Valens to Vitellius, 


45. that of Otho to the ſoldiers, 31. and 69. 

and a remarkable one of his before his death, 

I 7 that of Mucianus to Veſpaſian, 132. 
and t 
Antonius to his Army, 168. and to his ſol- 
diers at Carſulæ, 198. that of the Grandees 
of Rome to Sabinus, 201. that of the fol- 


Daughter, 3 59. his account of Britain, 360. 

his curious and juſt Reflections on the 

a pros and moderation of Agricola, 387. 

is affecting relation of the death of Agri- 
cola, 388. N „„ 


” 


Temple, that of Venus at Paphos, its * . 


tion and cuſtoms, 79. that of Jeruſalem 


deſcribed, 307. a more particular deſcrip- 
tion of it, 310. 1 

Ten#erians, ſend an Embaſſy to Cologn, 279. 
their territories, manners, cuſtoms, &c. de- 
ſcribed, 340. 


Fertius Julianus. See Faulianus Tertins. 


Tigellinus (Sophonius) a ſummary of his life 
and wicked character, 60. he is doomed 
to die, and kills himſelf, ibid. 


Titianus (Salvius) Brother to Otho, 76. has 


the whole command committed to him, 95. 
he adviſes to engage Cecina and Valens, 


105. | 
Nr Veſ fianus, promoted the Author, 2. 


% 


he is ſent by his Father to congratulate 


Galba, hears of his murder, and ſtops in 


Greece, 78. proceeds to Syria, and viſits the 
Temple of Venus, 79. conſults the Oracle 


— there, has an auſpicious anſwer, and returns 


o the people of Antioch, 137. that of 


to his Father, 80. is decreed Collegue to 
his Father in the Conſulſhip, 224. is left by 
- his Father to command the Army, and to 
- proſecute the war againſt the Jews, 267. his 


” ſpeech to his Father at parting, ibid. his 
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winning behaviour toward the ſoldiers, 301, 


his Army deſcribed, 302. he encamps near 


Jeruſalem, ibid. he beſieges the City, zog, 
9 W $6077 | | + in 


Titus Vinius. See Vinius., — 


— Maximus See Maximus Trebellius. 


riaria, Wife to Lucius Vitellius, her wicked 
character, 124. an inſtance of her barbarity, 
„ | 


|  Turpilianus (Petronius,) See Petronius Tur- 


pilianus. 5 


Tutor (Julius) the Treverian, his character, 


270. he commands the Treverians, and ſhares 
the direction of the war with Claſſicus, 275. 
his actions related, 7bid. he neglects to for- 
. tify the bank of the Rhine, 285. he is rout- 
ed by Sextilius, id. he adviſes to attack 
_ Cerialis inſtantly, 291. he is defeated by Ce- 
rialis, 293. F 


ALENS (Fabius) Commander of a Le- 


| gion, his inflaming ſpeech to Vitellius, 
45. he revolts with the firſt Legion, and 
ſalutes him Emperor, 49. he is ſuſpected of 
taking a great ſum for ſaving Vienne from 


being ſacked, 55. his prodigality. and vile 


venality, 56. he ſends letters to the Præto- 
rian Bands, and City Cohorts, 61. he ſends 
forces under Julius Claflicus to defend the 
| coaft of Narbon Gaul againſt Otho's Fleet, 


_ 87. a battle enſues, and the victory _ 


moſt to Otho's ſide, 88. he quells a mutim 
and inſurrection, 98. joins Cecina, 100. de- 
rides him, yet to promote the ſame cauſe 
concurs with him, 101. he is infamous for 


_ Pillage and feats of rapine, 119. he refides 


| eee and there exhibits a combat of 


ladiators, 129. advances at the head of a 


huge hoſt againſt Antonius Primus, 183. his 


ſeeandalous behaviour, 184. he embarks and 
is well received by Marius Maturus, but di- 


verted from his expedition by Valerius Pau- 


-> Jinus, a faſt friend to Veſpaſian, and is taken 
72 Fe 185. he is ſlain in priſon, at Ur- 


in, 200. his character, ibid. 


Valens (Manlius) Commander of the Italic Le- 


gion, ill uſed by Fabius Valens, 54. 

Valentinus (Tullius) an Embaſſador of the Tre- 
ver ians, and promoter of the war, 283. his 
harangue at Rheims, ibid. he is oppoſed by 


Julius Auſpex, 284. his character, ibid. he 


Joins Tutor, and they put to death Heren- 
nius and Numiſius, Commanders of Legions, 
286. their reaſons for it, ibid. he is van- 
quiſhed at e dr and taken by Ceri- 
alis, 287. his wonderful fortitude and intre- 
- Pidity at his death, 298. 
Valerius Afiaticus. See Afaticus. 
Valerius Paulinus, See Paulinus. 
Varinians. See Langobards. 


* 
* 


Varro (Cingonius) Conſul elect, Lain by Gal- 
ba for being an accomplice in the conſpiracy \, 


of Nymphidius, 5. 55 SE 
Varus Alphenus, routs a body of Gladiators, 
and attacks the forces of Othò in flank, 110. 


ble is appointed Commander by Vitellius, 
194. he abandons the Armyg 200. | 


Varus (Arrius) his character, he accompanies 


Antonius Primus, 157. reduces a Garriſon - 
at Interamna, 199. is appointed at Rome 
Commander of the Prætorian Guards, 223. 


Feranius, Governor of Britain, 363. 
Verginius, flow in declaring for Galba, 7. he 
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and Prætor, 225. he is diſplaced by Mu- ; 


cianus, and ſet over the public grain, 283. 
Veleda, a German Virgin and Propheteſs, 
277. ſhe is treated as a Deity, 281, 
FVenedians. See Peucinians. 


| Ferania, Wife to Licinianus Piſo, buries him, 


is applied to by the ſoldiery to accept of So- 
| te. 116. is with much difficulty ſaved 


from the fury of the | ſoldiers by Vitellius, 
ZF ; ; 
Verona (the City of) poſſeſſed by Antonius Pri- 


mus, 158. 


Veſpaſian (the Emperor) promoted the Au- 
| 7 2. he commands the Army againſt the 
Jews, 8, 9. his great character as a General, 


80. he agrees with Mucianus by means of 
Titus, 83. deliberates on the buſineſs of 


war and arms, 131. he is encouraged by 
the ſpeech of Mucianus and the propitious 


anſwers of Oracles,and determines to puſh for 
the Empire, 135. he is acknowleged Em- 

| Peror, and has allegiance firſt ſworn to him 
at Alexandria, with his behaviour thereupon, 


136. all the forces in the Eaſt, with the 
Provinces, &c. ſwear allegiance to him, 137. 


he eſtabliſhes a Council, and prometes many 


deſerving men, 138. invites all to join him 


who were diſcharged by Vitellius, 139. ſeve- 
ral Legions revolt to him, 140. diſpatches 
are ſent to Britain, Spain and Gaul, 142. 


his forces led by Antonius Primus arrive in 


Italy, 153. he obtains a victory at Bedria- 
cum, 165, 169, and at Cremona, ibid. he 


s informed of the battle of Cremona, and 


haſtes to Alexandria, with his ſcheme for 
diſtreſſing the enemy, 189. his Soyereignty 
confirmed by the Senate, 224. he com- 
mences Conſul a ſecond time, 254. receives 
news of the victory at Cremona and fate of 
Vitellius, 267. Embaſſadors from Vologeſus 
offer to aſſiſt him with forty thouſand Par- 
thian Horſe, ibid. hears ill reports of Domi- 
tian, and commits to Titus N s for ſub- 


duing the Jews, ibid. their diſcourſe at part- | 
ing, 267, 268. he arrives at Rome, and 


gives orders for reſtoring the Capitol, 268. 
he works many miracles, 295. reduces Bri- 
tain, 363. A 5 
Veſtinus (Lucius) the reſtoring of the Capitol 
is committed to his care, 268, / 

Veſtricius. See Spurinna. | 

Vettius Bolanus. See Bolanus. N 9 | 
Vinius (Titus) Collegue in the Conſulſhip with 
 Galba, 1,9. he is Miniſter to Galba, 5. his 


character, ibid. the more powerful he grows, 


the more deteſtable he is, 10. he ſhares the 


Sovereignty with Cornelius Laco, ibid. is in 


the intereſt of Otho, ibid. his advice to Gal- 
ba, 27, 28. he is oppoſed by Laco, ibid. he 


is killed by Julius Carus, 36. his head carried 


on a pole round the Camp, 39. he is buried 
by his Daughter Criſpina, 40. a ſummary of 
his life, 40, 41. 458 | 


Vipfanus. See Mentis. 


Vitellius (the Emperor) ſent by Galba to com- 


mand in the lower Germany, 8. above an 


hundred and twenty diſtin memorials of the 
murderers of Galba fall into his hands, all 
claiming rewards, 37. he cauſes the Authors 


— 


put the Pcople of Rome under the greateſt 


to be put to the ſword, 1814. tidings of him 
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tonſternation, 42. the riſe and cauſe of the 
commotion and revolt begun by him, 43. 
a ſhort character of him, 44. he gratified 
the cruel revenge of his ſoldiers, 49. dooms 
to deſtruction four Centurions, for adhering 
to their duty, 50. many forces join him, 51. 
his ſtupidity and ſlothfulneſs, 52. he ſends 
letters to Otho, treats him abſurdly, and abu- 
fn him, 51. attempts the death of Otho, 62. 

| writes to Otho's Brother with Menaces, ibid. 
ſome of his forces in Narbon Gaul worſted 
by Otho's, 88. his forces under Cecina re- 
pulſed at Placentia, 93. they are routed, 
and forced to fly at Caftores, 96. which loſs 
rather reforms than diſmays them, 98. he 
is joined by Valens, 100. his Army under 
Cecina and Valens obtain a victory near Be- 
driacum, 108. the Senate and People ſwear 
allegiance to him, 118. all honours decreed 


him, ibid. his Army let themſelves looſe 


to ſpoil and ravage, nor dared their Generals 
to reſtrain them, 119. he receives intelli- 
* gence of the viftory.at-Redriacum, and of 
the death of Otho, 101d. dignifies his Freed- 
man Afiaticus with Knighthood, 120. he 
takes no notice of the murder of ſeveral 
eat men, nor makes inquiry into any af- 
irs, ibid. he celebrates the praiſes of Valens 
and Cecina, 121. orders his Son to be 
brought, and names him Germanicus, ibid. 
he puts to death all the Centurions who had 
been faithful to Otho, ibid. hardly admits 
Paulinu and Proculus to trial, but pardons 
them, #74. a character of him, 122. he pu- 
- niſhes ins for falſly accuſing Cluvius, 
125. diſcharges the Prætorian Cohorts, 126. 
with difficulty ſaves Verginius from the ſol- 


_  diery, 127. "views the field of battle near 


Bedriacum without any ſign of remorſe, 
1209. his train of followers deſcribed, ibid. 
his partiality in the diſpoſal of the Conſul- 

ip, 130. upon news that the Eaftern Pro- 
vinces had frets to him, he becomes aban- 
doned to all the exceſſes of cruelty, laſt and 
rapine, 131. 1 daily more Aapid and 
flothful, 142. his followers deſcribed, ibid. 
Cities conſumed to furniſh him proviſions, 
143. his entry into Rome deſcribed, and 
his public ſpeech, 144. all the functions of 
© Sovereignty adminiſtered by Cecina and Va- 
lens, 146. they both dread and deſpiſe Vi- 
tellius, 74/4. he humours the common ſol- 
diers, and by that means ruins his Army, 

147. ſolemnizes the obſequies of Nero, 

148. his prodigalie, ibid. he hears of the 
firſt revolt, 149. ſends for ſuccours, ibid. 
the remiſlneſs of his Commanders, ibid. he 


- orders Cecina and Valens to take the field, 


—_ 


150. fefigns himſelf to voluptuouſneſs aid 


ſtupidity, 180: upon receiving news of the 
revolt of the Fleet and of Cecina, he puts 


Sabinus in chains, ibid. murders Bleſus, 


181. feigns that all his proceedings proſper, 
and murders thoſe who contradi 8 . 
de ſeems rouſed out of ſleep, orders an 
Army to ſecure the paſſes of the Apennine, 


himſelf accompanied by a vaſt number of 


Senators arrives at the Camp, 194. his ſtu- 
pid and irreſolute behaviour there, 195. 
ſends his Brother Lucius Vitellius to quell 
the inſurrection in Campania, 196. wants 
to aſſume the title of Cz/ar, is aſhamed, 
terrified and forſaken, 197. his troops deſert 
and gg over to Veſpaſian, 200. he is deaf to 
all magnanimous counſels, 204. his! abject 
demeanour, ibid. he raiſes pity and com- 
: on in all, and offers to abdicate, ibid. 
cape, 218. his tragical death, 219. his 
character, ibid. . | 


Vitellius (Lucius) Brother to Vitellius theEmpe- 5 


ror, | var himſelf to the Senate to be flat- 
tered, 117. propoſes judgment againſt Cecina 
for his revolt, 180. accuſes Bleſus, 182. is ap- 
pointed to take care of the City, 194. ſtorms 


Ind takes Tarracina, 212. his infamous ſpi- 


rit, 213. delivers himſelf up to Veſpaſian's 


party, 223. is put to death, his character, 


ibid. 


Vocula (Dilius) Commander of the eighteenth 


Legion, ſent to raiſe the ſiege of the old 
Camp, 242. a ſignal inſtance of his intre- 
pidity and courage, whence he obtains the 
command in chief, 244. he dooms to death 
the authors of a mutiny, 245. is ſurprized by 
the enemy in the-Camp at Gelduba, 249. 
the battle there deſcribed, ibid. he is blamed 
for not puſhing his good fortune, 250. en- 
gages Civilis and routs him, but makes 
no purſuit, 252. and thence ſuſpected of 
intentions to prolong the war, ibid. his for- 
ces skirmiſh, 253. he obtains a victory, and 
narrowly eſcapes being murdered by his own 
ſoldiers, ibid. in diſtreſs he is obliged to uſe 
- diffimulation with the enemy, 271. repairs 


to Cologn, ibid. his manly ſpeech to Claſli- 


cus and Tutor, 272. that being without ef- 
fect, he returns to Noveſium, 101d. a gal- 
lant and fine ſpeech of his to the ſoldiers, 
273, 274, 275. he is reſtrained by his own 


© ſlaves from putting a period to his life, 275. 
he is murdeted by Emilius Longinus at the 


command of Clafficus, 1b. 
 Uſpians, 'a memorable adventure of a Cohort 
of them, 374. See Tendterians. 


ut he is not E 205. attempts to ef- 


